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THE     FRERES. 


(\  CHAPTER  I. 

^       TT  was  a  few  days  before  Easter,  and  a  solemn  dinner  had 
,        A  been  celebrated  in  the  new  residence  of  Richard  Frere,  Esq., 
iN^     H Square,  Hyde  Park. 

Only  two  of  the  various  carriages  which  had  awaited  their  own- 
ers remained.  The  red-waistcoated,  red-nosed  veteran  who  stood 
by  the  strip  of  carpet  leading  from  the  entrance  to  the  curb,  to 
convey  the  orders  of  *'  Jeames  "  and  the  auxiliary  forces  to  the 
coachmen,  was  counting  the  amount  of  small  silver  already  re- 
ceived by  the  bright  gas  in  the  fanlight  over  the  door. 

Within,  the  festivity  (if  so  inappropriate  a  word  may  be  used) 
was  virtually  over.  The  last  remnant  of  dessert  had  been  cleared 
away,  and  divided  by  the  "cook  and  housekeeper"  impartially 
(according  to  her  standard)  between  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  second  table  and  the  "supers."  The  butler  had  conscien- 
tiously locked  away  all  unopened  bottles,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  confreres,  finished  most  of  those  already  tasted,  only 
reserving  a  decanter  or  two  of  the  choicer  sorts  for  his  private 
cellar.  The  white-capped  "  purveyor's  men  "  had  gathered  up 
their  ice  machinery  and  departed  ;  still  a  small,  well-appointed 
brougham,  drawn  by  a  steady,  handsome  horse,  and  a  more 
showy  carriage,  with  a  big,  restless,  fiery  chestnut,  lingered. 

Upstairs  in  one  of  the  handsomely  furnished  drawing-rooms 
four  persons  were  gathered  round  a  fire,  seldom  unacceptable 
before  Easter  in  London. 

A  tall,  good-looking  elderly  man,  not  thin,  not  portly,  well  set 
up,  dressed,  and  preserved,  with  pale  clear  cold  eyes,  a  straight 
nose,  and  thin  lips.  Next  him,  nearest  the  fire,  screening  her 
face  with  a  beautifully-painted  "  rococo  "  fan,  and  resting  a  small 
black  satin-booted  foot  on  the  fender,  was  a  lady,  past  middle 
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age,  whose  well-arranged  draperies  of  black  velvet  showed  her 
full  but  still  graceful  figure  to  the  greatest  advantage.  A  downy 
feather  or  two,  a  lappet  of  fairy-like  lace,  a  couple  of  sparkling, 
quivering  diamond  butterflies,  made  sufficient  apology  for  a 
matronly  head-dress,  which  her  abundant,  nearly  black  hair 
might  have  dispensed  with. 

One  foot  was,  as  I  have  said,  resting  on  the  fender,  and  one 
hand  touched  the  low,  modem  mantel-shelf,  while  her  eyes — ^very 
full  light  brown  eyes — ^gaied  at  the  fire.  The  face  was  not  hand- 
some, only  the  mouth  was  beautiful,  and  that  not  in  repose. 

On  her  right  stood  two  young  men.  One  tall,  slight,  very  dark, 
with  large,  deep-set,  hands^ome  eyes  and  well-cut  chin,  the  blue- 
black  of  a  closely-shaven  beard  and  moustache  showing  through 
his  pale,  clear  skin.  A  sort  of  indefinable  resemblance  to  his 
fair  neighbor  might  have  struck  a  stranger,  especially  about  the 
mouth,  which,  though  refined,  was  somewhat  full. 

The  fourth  of  the  party  was  a  short,  stout,  broad-shouldered 
man  of  perhaps  thirty,  with  jeweled  studs  and  diamond  ring. 
Florid,  good-humored-looking,  and  very  accurately  dressed,  yet 
not  quite  so  easy  as  the  rest ;  he  was  speaking : 

"  It  is,"  he  said,  "  it  is  perfectly  amazing  where  the  money  has 
come  from  to  pay  such  an  enormous  sum  !  They  say  the  fellows 
have  brought  old  stockings  and  boots,  by  Jove  !  full  of  five-franc 
pieces  and  Napoleons,  forty  and  fifty  years  old,  ready  to  give  all 
to  Thiers.     It  is  more  than  our  people  would  do  I  can  tell  you  !  ** 

He  spoke  a  little  thickly — not  with  a  lisp,  but  as  if  he  brought 
every  word  to  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  tasted  it,  and  liked  the  flavor. 

**  I  should  think  not,"  replied  the  lady,  still  gazing  at  the  fire, 
and  in  soft,  sweet,  but  very  clear  tones.  **  Why  should  our  peo- 
ple g^ve  their  money  to  Monsieur  Thiers?  " 

"  Now — now  Lady  Elton !  you  are  too  sharp  upon  a  fellow ; 
you  know  what  I  mean  !  " 

"  How  should  I  ?  "  she  returned,  with  a  smile  that  lit  up  her 
face,  and  lent  it  a  wonderful  charm. 

**  Thiers  is  all  very  well  for  the  present,"  remarked  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  *'  but  the  French  are  too  restless  and  impracti- 
cal to  remain  under  his  guidance.  They  will  be  electing  si  king 
or  an  emperor,  and  cutting  each  ^other's  throats  before  eig^hteen 
months  are  over." 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  Lady  Elton,  as  if  to  the  fire ;  "  but!  they 
never  had  such  an  opportunity  of  trying  constitutionalisni  be- 
fore." ; 

"  First  catch  your  constitution,"  observed  the  tall,  dark  ^oung 
man,  who  had  been  calmly  and  openly  surveying  himself  Tin  the 
vast  looking-glass  over  the  mantel-piece. 

"  Suppose  you  and  I  run  over  to  Paris."  said  the  first  siJbeaker, 
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♦*  and  see  how  it  looks,  just  for  the  Easter  holidays ;  I  have  not 
been  there  since  the  sie^e." 

'*  I  am  sure  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure,  Darnell,"  returned 
the  other,  civilly,  ''but  I  have  already  arranged  to  go  there  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everard,  her  sister  and  Bertie  Leigh." 

"  Oh  indeed  !  quite  a  swell  party.  Well,  we  may  meet  there. 
But  I  am  keeping  you  up,  Mr.  Frere,  and  I  am  due  at  the  Coun- 
tess of  Rothbury's  *  small  and  early ;  *  so  good-evening.  Good- 
evening,  Lady  Elton ;  good-bye  Max." 

"  I  wish  you  a  very  good-evening,  Mr.  Darnell,"  said  the 
master  of  the  house,  with  formal  politeness. 

**  Mr.  Darnell's  carriage,"  said  Max  to  the  butler,  who  appear- 
ed to  answer  the  bell,  and  the  son  of  the  house  accompanied  the 
parting  g^est  politely  to  the  door,  shaking  hands  with  him  there* 

"  When  do  you  start  for  Paris  ?  "  asked  Lady  Elton,  as  the 
young  man  returned,  and  threw  himself  somewhat  wearily  into 
a  deep  luxurious  easy-chair. 

"  To-morrow  evening,  by  the  tidal  train." 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  and  Lady  Elton,  turning 
from  the  fire,  looked  approvingly  round  the  room,  walked  slowly 
to  the  folding-doors,  and  inspected  the  smaller  sitting-room,  and 
returned  to  the  fireplace. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Frere,"  she  said,  "  you  have  done  your  furnishing 
very  well.  May  I  ask  if  it  is  all  Jackson  and  Graham,  or  did 
you  exercise  a  right  of  choice  ?  " 

Mr.  Frere  smiled. 

"  I  am  not  responsible.  Maxwell  here  exercised  a  consider- 
able right  of  choice,  which  added  considerably  to  the  sum  total." 

"Ah,"  said  the  lady  "that  accounts  for  the  portraits.  Jack- 
son and  Graham,  or  any  other  highly  civilized  upholsterer  and 
decorator  would  have  banished  your  mother  and  uncle  to  the 
portait  gallery,  which  no  customer  of  theirs  should  be  without. 
Eh,  Max  ?  " 

"  I  supine  so.  But  in  the  smaller  drawing-room  they  are  in- 
offensive, and  they  are  really  good  pictures." 

"  They  are,"  returned  Lady  Elton  ;  "and  what  a  capital  like- 
ness of  poor  Joscelyn  !  Just  as  he  looked  at  your  wedding,  Mr. 
Frere.  I  thought  him  the  most  charming  of  men,  especially  as 
he  would  not  fall  in  love  with  me." 

"  How  could  he  resist  ?  "  said  Maxwell,  with  a  tinge  of  mock- 
ery. 

"  Do  not  quiz  your  aunt,  you  disrespectful  boy ;  especially  as 
she  has  played  hostess  for  you  and  your  father's  benefit.  Pray 
do  not  give  another  dinner-party  (a  ladies'  dinner-party  I  niean) 
for  a  couple  of  months,  Mr.  Frere.  I  think  these  solemn  affairs 
are  very  awful.     Come  and  dine  with  me  and  my  Bohemian  set 
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on  Wednesday,  and  see  how  pleasant  we  can  be  for  half  the  cost. 
Am  I  not  a  wretch  to  talk  in  such  a  strain  ?  " 

*'  You  are  very  good  "  said  Mr.  Frere,  stiffly,  "  but  you  must 
make  allowance  for  the  deficiencies  of  a  widower's,  establish- 
ment." 

"  Deficiencies !  "  cried  Lady  Elton,  again  strolling  into  the 
other  room  to  look  at  the  portrait  of  an  officer  in  hussar  uniform, 
with  a  soft,  sweet  face,  and  laughing  eyes.  '*  Your  minage  is 
only  too  perfect.  How  unlike  you  and  your  brother  were,  Mr. 
Frere.  I  never  could  call  you  by  your  christian  name,  though 
you  are  my  brother-in-law.  While  he — ^he  is  always  *  Joscelyn ' 
to  me.    It  was  too  disobligfng  of  him  not  to  fall  in  love  with  me." 

"  I  wish  he  had !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Frere,  with  more  of  anima- 
tion than  he  had  yet  shown  ;  **  I  wish  he  had,  and  then  I  should 
not  be  bored  by  a  modest  application  to  forward  the  fortunes  of 
his  daughters,  and  find  a  career  for  his  son." 

"His  son  and  daughters,"  repeated  Lady  Elton,  "I  thought 
they  were  provided  for  by  their  fine  old  Irish  gentleman  of  a 
grandfather." 

**  Provided  for !  "  said  the  host  with  a  sneer.  "  When  did  an 
Irishman  provide  for  anything  ?  " 

"I  suppose  it  is  their  improvidence  that  makes  them  such 
pleasant  poeple,"  said  Lady  Elton,  reflectively.  "How  many 
children  did  poor  Joscelyn  leave  ?  " 

"  Two  daughters  and  a  son :  but  Maxwell  can  tell  you  more 
about  them  than  I  can,"  replied  Mr.  Frere,  taking  some  letters 
which  had  come  by  the  last  post  from  a  salver  presented  by  the 
distinguished-looking  butler  with  almost  religious  reverence. 

"  Yes,  I  remember  you  went  over  to  Ireland  for  grouse-shoot- 
ing the  last  two  seasons,"  said  Lady  Elton,  turning  to  her  neph- 
ew ;   "  so  I  suppose  you  found  pleasant  quarters  ?  " 

"  Wonderfully  pleasant "  he  exclaimed,  warmly.  "  Such  ease 
and  comfort,  and  a  hearty  welcome:  Dungar  was  no  Castle 
Rackrent,  I  assure  you  ;  everything  was  well  ordered.  Occa- 
sionally oddities  and  incongruities  cropped  up,  but  only  enough 
to  be  amusing  and  original ;  and  the  grandfather,  Mr.  de  Burgh, 
was  a  typical  high-bred  gentleman  of  the  old  school — like  Lever's 
*  Knight  of  Gwynne,'  but  quite  incompetent  to  manage  his  own 
aifairs.  My  aunt  and  cousins,  however,  had  to  turn  out,  because 
the  property  is  entailed,  and  gj^es  to  a  distant  relative.  Old  Mr. 
de  Burgh  had  no  sons." 

"  It  must  be  very  hard  for  them, "said  Lady  Elton,  musingly; 
"are  they  left  quite  unprovided  for? " 

"Not  quite,"  returned  Max;  then  addressing  his  father:  "I 
called  to-day  at  Steenson  and  Gregg's,  as  you  desired,  to  ascer- 
tain what  they  knew  about  Mrs.  Joscelyn  Frere's  resources,  and 
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they  referred  me  to  a  queer  little  fellow  who  manages  their  Irish 
business.  He  told  me  there  is  something  like  seven  or  eight 
thousand  pounds  left  of  her  younger  child's  portion,  and  that 
remains  a  first  charge  on  the  estate.  It  seems  the  firm  raised 
money  for  old  De  Burgh  and  this  man  knows  all  about  the  De 
Burgh,  for  he  is  the  son  of  a  Dungar  tenant,  and  was  recom- 
mended to  the  firm  by  my  uncle  two  or  three  and  twenty  years 
ago." 

"  Seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds  on  land  ! — ^that  means  scarce 
three  hundred  and  fifty  a  year.  Why  don't  you  take  it  and  trade 
with  it,  Mr.  Frere,  and  give  your  sister-in-law  six  per  cent.  ?  '* 
suggested  Lady  Elton,  ringing  the  bell  with  the  freedom  of  an 
habituie.  "  Here  is  another  sister-in-law  ready  to  lend  you  on 
the  same  terms." 

''Thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Frere,  coldly,  "the  firm  is  not  in 
need  of  funds ;  but  if  you  want  a  safe  investment,  consult  Steen- 
son.  He  is  a  very  cautious,  prudent  adviser.  I  must  say  I  have 
often  wondered  why  you  withdrew  your  affairs  from  his  manage- 
ment." 

"I  dare  say  you  have,"  said  Lady  Elton,  with  her  sweetest 
smile  and  just  a  little  nod  ;  •*  but  I  dare  say  Max  will  find  out  one 
day  that  I  have  not  mismanaged  them  myself  My  cloak  and 
fur,  it  you  please  "  (this  to  the  butler).  "  After  Southern  Italy, 
I  assure  you  furs  are  very  acceptable,  though  we  are  on  the  bor- 
ders of  April." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  during  which  Mr.  Frere  frowned 
over  a  letter,  and  Max  hummed  the  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer,** 

It  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of  a  stout,  supremely  respecta- 
ble woman,  in  a  lace  cap  and  a  black  silk  dress,  who  carried 
over  one  arm  a  large  red  Indian  cashmere  cloak,  richly  embroid- 
ered with  silvery  white  silk,  and  a  sable  boa. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Gardner,"  said  Lady  Elton,  civilly,  and  turn- 
ing to  allow  the  housekeeper  to  envelop  her  in  her  wraps.  "  I 
think  everything  went  very  well  to-day,  Gardner ;  quite  credita- 
bly." 

"  I  am  glad  your  ladyship  is  satisfied,"  replied  the  sedate  Gard- 
ner.    "  Are  you  warm  enough,  my  lady?  it  is  cold  to-night." 

"Quite  warm  enough,  thank  you.  Good-night,  Mr.  Frere. 
Good-night,  Max ;  come  and  see  me  when  you  return  from  Paris, 
and  tell  me  how  the  dear  delightful  city  looks  after  all  her 
troubles.  I  suspect  those  Versaillists  did  quite  as  much  mischief 
as  the  poor  Communards." 

"  Let  me  see  you  to  your  carriage,"  said  Max,  oifering  his  arm. 
"  Perhaps  Mrs.  Joscelyn  Frere  will  come  to  London,"  said  he,  as 
they  descended  the  stairs ;  "  though  how  she  is  to  exist  here  I 
cannot  imagine.     But  if  she  comes,  do  you  feel  disposed  to  call 
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upon  her  ?  She  is  a  nice  creature,  though  highly  impractical, 
and  your  advice " 

"  Max,"  interrupted  Lady  Elton,  turning  to  look  at  him,  "  you 
are  interested  in  these  Irish  relatives?  " 

**  Yes,  very  much  interested,  and  grateful  too  for  some  very 
pleasant  days." 

"  Interested  and  grateful !  "  repeated  Lady  Elton,  with  strongly 
marked  emphasis.     "  What  remarkable  people  they  must  be !  " 

Max  laughed  good-humoredly  as  he  handed  his  aunt  into 
the  brougham  that  had  waited  so  long. 

"  Good-night,  and  au  revoir.'* 

"  Good-night,"  returned  Lady  Elton.  **  Why,  Max,  it  is  strik- 
ing eleven  I " 

Max  slowly  ascended  the  stairs  and  met  his  father  coming 
from  the  drawing-room,  evidently  bound  for  bed. 

"You  are  not  going  out  again.  Maxwell?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  I  want  to  write  a  letter  or  two  before  I  sleep,  as  I 
shall  have  no  time  to-morrow." 

"'Ah,  talking  of  letters,  here  is  one  I  had  to-day  from,  I  sup- 
pose, the  eldest  of  those  cousins  of  yours.  It  is  signed  *  Grace 
Frere.'  It  seems  they  are  coming  to  London  to  seek  their  fort- 
unes. Preposterous !  Read  it,  and  see  if  you  cannot  put  them 
off  such  a  project." 

"  From  Grace  ! "  exclaimed  Max,  quickly,  a  slight  frown  con- 
tracting his  brow  for  an  instant.  "  Give  it  to  me !  "  and  he 
waited  with  visible  impatience  till  his  father  selected  a  square, 
thin  letter  from  a  large  collection. 

Taking  it,  he  bid  his  father  a  careless  good-night,  and  sprang 
upstairs  to  his  own  room,  a  large,  luxuriously  furnished  chamber, 
with  a  smaller  sleeping  apartment  beyond.  Hastily  turning  up 
the  gas,  Max  Frere  threw  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  put  on 
a  dressing-gown.  Then,  drawing  an  easy-chair  to  the  table, 
and  lighting  a  cigar,  he  opened  the  letter. 

"  Dear  Uncle,"  began  the  girlish,  yet  not  spidery,  writing — 
"  My  mother  desires  me  to  say  that  we  intend  leaving  for  London 
next  week,  as  there  is  no  opening  here  for  a  young  man  of  such 
abilities  as  my  brother's,  as  she  is  sure  you  will  think  when  you 
know  him.  Perhaps  you  could  find  lodgings  for  us  somewhere 
near  you — three  bedrooms  and  a  sitting-room  or  we  might  do 
with  two  bedrooms — and  mamma  thinks  we  must  not  give  more 
than  two  pounds  a  week.  We  will  travel  without  any  servant, 
for  poor  dear  nurse's  only  daughter  died  a  month  ago,  and  she 
must  stay  to  take  care  of  the  little  children.  My  mother  and  sister 
join  me  in  kindest  regards  to  you  and  to  Max. 

"  I  am  your  attached  niece, 

."  Grace  Frere. 
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"  P.  S. — I  am  quite  vexed !  for  I  gave  this  letter  to  Randal 
more  than  a  week  ago  to  post,  as  he  was  going  out,  and  I  have 
just  found  it  still  in  his  overcoat  pocket  I  I  thought  that  you 
were  perhaps  out  of  town,  as  you  did  not  answer.  So  I  wrote 
to  Jimmy  Byrne,  at  Messrs.  Steenson  and  Gregg's,  and  he  will 
take  rooms,  and  meet  us.     I  hope  you  don't  mind  !-=^G.  F." 

After  reading  this  with  attention.  Max  laid  it  down,  and  burst 
into  a  low  laugh  of  intense  amusement.  The  idea  of  Richard 
Frere,  the  dignified  head  of  the  great  firm  of  Frere  and  Co.,  the 
probable  M.  P.  for  Finsbury  at  the  next  election,  spending  his 
precious  moments  hunting  up  scrubby  lodgings,  at  two  pounds 
a  week,  for  a  tribe  of  obscure,  moneyless  relatives,  was  too  comic. 
But  the  reverse  of  the  picture  forced  itself  upon  him — the  pathos 
of  this  utter,  simple  trust  in  the  claim  and  right  of  kinship. 

"What  what  will  they  all  do  in  London?"  he  thought. 
"  What  a  schooling  is  before  them  !  Poor  Grace  ! "  a  short,  quick 
sigh.  "  But  when  was  this  precious  letter  written  ?  The  only 
date  is  Friday.  It  could  not  have  been  last  Friday.  This  is 
Wednesday.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  were  already  in 
town.  That  curious  little  beggar  at  Steenson's  said  they  were 
coming  immediately.  How  deeply  disgusted  my  father  will  be  ! 
And  they — they,  no  doubt,  set  it  down  to  our  shop-keeping  mi- 
serliness that  the  Frere  mansion  is  not  thrown  open  for  their 
reception.  God  help  them  1  that  mediaeval  style  is  long  gone  by. 
I  believe  Grace  thought  I  stood  behind  a  counter  and  sold  sugar 
by  the  pound.  After  all,  the  difference  is  less  in  kind  than  in 
degree.  But  Randal's  abilities  !  What  a  delusion !  He  will  be 
the  real  millstone  round  their  necks.  Still,  we  must  give  him  a 
chance." 

And,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  watching  the  blue  curls  of 
smoke,  Max  thought  hard  for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ; 
and  then,  muttering : 

**  It  is  a  tremendous  break  up,  and  hard  lines  for  Grace — deuced 
hard  lines" — he  opened  his  blotting-book  and  began  to  write 
rapidly  and  steadily. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  same  evening,  while  the  gorgeous  guests  at  Mr.  Frere's 
feast  were  beginning  to  disperse,  a  note  of  preparation  was 
distinctly  perceptible  in  one  of  the  small  houses  of  a  semi-genteel 
crescent  iti  the  Camden  Hill  district. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  had  looked  twice  from  the  front 
door  down  the  street,  and  each  time  had  said  to  the  *'  little  captive 
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maid,"  who  under  strict  discipline  accomplished  herculean  labors 
of  cleaning  and  polishing : 

"  I  don't  see  no  signs  of  them,  Sarah  ;  yet  the  gentleman  said 
as  the  train  would  be  at  Euston  about  nine,  now  it's  just  twenty 
— or  just  seven  minutes  to  ten.'* 

And  each  time  Sarah  had  replied :  "  Trains  ain't  always  punc- 
tual, mum  !  and  then  there's  the  luggage  to  see  to." 

"  I  will  look  to  the  parlor  fire,  Sarah ;  the  gentleman  said  I 
was  to  be  sure  and  have  one,  and  he  seemed  a  fair-speaking 
genteel  sort  of  a  gentleman,  and  his  reference  quite  correct ;  they 
will  be  good  lodgers  I  am  thinking,  Sarah." 

But  Sarah  had  descended  to  her  own  regions,  whence  arose  a 
severe  hissing  suggestive  of  the  kettle  having  boiled  over.  So  the 
mistress  turned  into  a  small  parlor  scarce  fifteen  feet  square,  ten- 
derly stirred  a  small  but  bright  fire,  and  added  a  pinch  of  coal  to 
it,  twitched  one  or  two  netted  anti-macassars  into  more  accurate 
rectangularity,  and  then  stood  gazing  with  extreme  satisfaction 
at  the  section  of  her  property  immediately  under  her  eyes. 

Miss  Timbs  was  a  maiden  lady,  as  she  would  have  described 
herself,  on  the  further  side  of  five-and-forty,  rather  tall  and  ex- 
ceedingly narrow.  Her  respectable  afternoon  dress  of  thick  dark 
brown  stuff  being  of  corresponding  dimensions,  she  looked  a  little 
like  a  mediaeval  saint  as  she  stood  contemplating  her  belongings, 
only  there  was  no  folding  of  hands  for  Miss  Timbs ;  neither,  to 
use  her  own  words,  could  she  abide  caps,  so  her  "  pepper-and- 
salt  "  tinted  locks  were  arranged  on  either  side  of  her  somewhat 
stony  face  in  short  corkscrew  ringlets  painfully  like  small  mattress 
springs.  While  she  thus  stood — an  unusual  interval  of  repose 
for  her — the  sound  of  approaching  vehicles  caught  her  ear. 

"  Sarah  ! "  she  called,  "  they  are  coming,"  and  she  turned  on 
the  gas  which  had  hitherto  shown  only  a  pin's  point  of  flame ; 
another  moment  and  the  sound  of  a  cab  stopping  drew  her  and 
her  little  handmaid  to  the  door.  They  discerned  by  the  light  of 
an  opposite  lamp  a  hansom  drawn  up  before  the  garden-gate, 
and  a  large  dark  object  behind  it,  which  they  shrewdly  judged  to 
be  a  *'  four-wheeler,"  piled  with  luggage. 

The  driver  of  the  hansom  had  descended,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  shouldering  a  portmanteau  which  had  impeded  the  egress  of 
two  gentlemen,  who  now  sprang  quickly  out  and  went  to  assist 
the  occupants  of  the  second  vehicle  to  alight. 

From  the  four-wheeler  emerged  two  ladies  and  a  little  girl,  all 
in  mourning,  and  then  were  handed  out  a  multitude  of  small 
parcels,  bags,  boxes,  books,  a  birdcage,  a  roll  of  wnaps,  until 
little  Sarah  quite  disappeared  under  the  pile  raised  upon  her  out- 
stretched arms. 

"  Now  don't  stand  out  here,  dear  madam,  troubling  yourself 
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about  the  baggage ;  Mr.  Randal  and  me  will  see  to  it  all.  Pray 
go  indoors  with  the  young  ladies,"  said  the  shorter  of  the  two 
men  in  an  indescribable  voice,  the  London  twang  superimposed 
on  a  western  sing-song  of  wonderful  flatness. 

"  Thank  you  very  much  !  you  are  really  too  good,"  replied  the 
elder  lady,  gently ;  and  taking  the  arm  offered  her  by  her  com- 
panion, she  ascended  the  steps  at  the  top  of  which  stood  Miss 
Timbs,  whose  notions  of  dignity  would  not  permit  her  to  de- 
scend into  the  melde  of  unloading,  but  as  a  token  of  assistance 
and  welcome,  held  a  lighted  best  composite  candle  (eight  to  the 
pound)  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  her  arm  out  into  the  darkness. 
The  little  girl  had  already  made  her  way  through  the  garden, 
and  stood  gazing  with  all  her  might  at  the  landlady,  as  if  the 
whole  object  of  the  journey  had  been  to  study  this  new  specimen 
of  humanity. 

**  Go  in  Mab ;  don't  stare  so,"  said  the  young  lady  in  a  low 
voice.  Whereupon  Mab  made  an  evanescent  but  distinctly  con- 
temptuous grimace,  and  walked  in. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  'm,"  said  Miss  Timbs,  with  a  sort  of  cast- 
iron  civility.  "  Will  you  please  have  tea  or  a  glass  of  beer  ?  I 
have  some  new-laid  eggs  and  a  piece  of  breakfast  bacon  in  the 
house,  as  I  did  not  know  what  you  might  like  to  take." 

'*  Oh,  nothing  for  me — I  could  not  eat,"  exclaimed  the  lady  in 
a  kind  of  despairing  tone.  "  Grace,  my  dear,  you  had  better  or- 
der something  for  yourself." 

"I  am^^  hungry  I  •"  exclaimed  Mab,  desisting  from  a  close 
examination  of  the  ornaments  on  a  tiny  console  between  the  fire- 
place and  the  end  wall.     '*  I  shall  eat  two  eggs,  please." 

"  Hush,  Mab  !  You  must  eat,  mother,"  said  the  young  lady, 
with  tender  authority.  "  Pray  let  us  have  a  good  dish  of  bacon 
and  eggs,  and  tea — a  cup  of  tea  will  revive  you,  .dear  mother." 

"  Perhaps  so — and,  Grace,"  in  a  doubtful  tone,  "  I  suppose  we 
had  better  ask  little  Mr.  Byrne  to  sup  with  us  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  Randal  will  see  to  that."  To  Miss  Timbs : 
"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  show  us  our  rooms.?  " 

"  Certainly,  'm — here,"  throwing  open  half  of  the  folding-door, 
by  which  the  front  and  back  parlors  might  on  great  occasions  be 
made  into  one,  and  displaying  a  minute  chamber  where,  with  a 
little  stretching,  an  ordinary  sized  man  might  reach  all  the 
means  of  making  his  toilette  without  moving  out  of  bed.  *'  I 
thought  this  might  do  for  the  gentleman,  *m,"  went  on  Miss 
Timbs,  with  much  volubility;  "it's  all  fresh  and  clean,"  ruffling 
up  sheets,  blankets,  and  mattress  with  one  dexterous,  powerful 
turn  of  her  hand.  '•  And  then  if  you'll  come  upstairs  (I  must 
trouble  you  two  flights,  for  I  can't  part  my  drawing-room  suite) 
— but  you'll  find  my  house  the  same  top  and  bottom — what  you 
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do,  do  thorough,  I  say — and  so,  'm,  the  gentleman  thought  the 
big  top  front  room  and  back  bedrooni  would  do  for  the  young 
ladies  and  yourself.  Of  course,  if  so  be  as  you  would  like  my 
drawing-rooms,  I  wouldn't  mind  letting  the  'ole  house  moderate, 
on  a  permanency,  with  plate  and  table-linning." 

As  she  spoke,  Miss  Timbs,  still  holding  me  candle,  led  the 
way  up  the  steep,  narrow  stairs  with  a  quick  step,  while  the  poor 
weary  travelers  toiled  after  her  breathless,  till  the  whole  party 
were  ushered  into  a  tolerably  sized,  but  low  bed-chamber,  with 
one  large  bed  ;  the  usual  pink  and  white  muslin-draped  dressing- 
table  ;  no  curtains ;  sundry  pieces  of  faded,  many-patterned  car- 
pet, and  a  large  painted  deal  press,  with  one  short  foot,  and  a  door 
which  stuck  hopelessly — peculiarities  threatening  destruction  to 
those  adventurers  who  attempted  to  use  it.  This  dangerous 
piece  of  furniture  was  proudly  termed  a  wardrobe  by  its  owner. 

"  This  is  my  best  two  pair  front ;  and  here,  'm,"  opening  a 
small,  meanly-furnished  closet,  "  is  the  back  bedroom — not  large 
as  you  see,  but  neat  and  comfortable." 

"  Thank  you — very  nice  indeed,"  said  mamma,  helplessly. 

"You  and  Mab  had  better  have  the  larger  room,  mother," 
said  Grace,  "and  Mab  can  come  in  and  dress  every  morning 
with  me.  Would  you  send  us  some  warm  water  "> "  (this  to  Miss 
Timbs),  "  and  we  shall  be  ready  for  tea  as  soon  as  you  can  get 
it." 

"  Yes,  *m  ;  I  must  look  to  it  myself,  for  I  never  yet  see  a  gurl 
I  could  trust  with  a  hegg." 

"  What's  a  hegg,  Grace  ?  "  asked  Mabel,  who  was  pursuing 
her  researches  with  much  diligence. 

"  Hush,  Mabel !  she  hears  you  !  it  is  only  her  way  of  saying 
^Z%\ "  and  then,  as  Miss  Timbs  disappeared,  she  added  : 

"  Come,  dear  mamma,  here  is  your  cap.  Let  me  help  to  take 
oif  your  things.  '  When  you  have  a  cup  of  tea  you  will  feel  re- 
freshed, and  be  able  to  sleep,  I  hope."  So  saying,  the  young 
lady  quickly  took  off  her  hat  and  waterproof  cloak,  and  laying 
them  on  the  bed,  proceeded  to  unfasten  her  mother's  mantle. 
Mrs.  Joscelyn  P'rere  had  evidently  been  a  beauty ;  her  complexion 
was  still  wonderfully  fair  and  fresh,  her  full  blue  eyes  soft  and 
bright,  her  hair  only  slightly  touched  with  gray,  and  middle-aged 
stoutness  could  not  quite  conceal  a  once  fine  figure.  Her  expres- 
sion was  both  sad  and  nervous.  She  accepted  her  daughter's  aid 
mechanically,  looking  round  the  larger  room,  to  which  they  had 
returned,  with  evident  discontent. 

"  What  a  wretched  garret !  "  she  exclaimed,  her  mouth  quiv- 
ering like  a  disappointed  child  ;  "  surely  that  Mr.  Byrne,  of  whom 
you  all  think  so  much,  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to 
thrust  us  into  such  a  hole  as  this.    He  knows  what  we  have  been 
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accustomed  to  better  than  any  one  else ;  but  now  your  dear 
grandfather  is  gone  we  have  nothing  and  are  no — no — thing," 
and  the  poor  lady's  swfeet,  soft  voice  was  broken  by  sobs. 

"  Dear,  dear  mother,  this  will  never  do  !  "  cried  her  daughter, 
tenderly ;  *'  you  are  over-fatigued,  but  you  must  not  give  way 
now  when  we  have  accomplished  the  plan  on  which  you  had  set 
your  heart.  Think  how  you  will  vex  Randal.  Come,  bathe 
your  eyes,  while  I  smooth  Mabel's  hair,  and  then  we  will  go 
downstairs  and  have  our  tea.  Depend  upon  it,  Jimmy  Byrne 
has  done  the  best  he  could.     London  is  a  costly  place,  and " 

"  Pray  do  not  say  Jimmy  Byrne,"  implored  Mrs.  Frere,  from 
the  dressing-table. 

"  Very  well,  dear ;  but  I  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  him 
spoken  of  as  Jimmy — stand  still,  Mabel !  Mabel,  I  cdSinot  comb 
your  hair  if  you  fidget  so,  and  you  will  be  more  comfortable  when 
it  is  done." 

"  You  are  hurting  me — and  I  want  to  kiss  mammy.  Don't 
cry,  mammy." 

"  You  shall  kiss  her  in  a  minute '* 

"  Do  not  prevent  the  poor  child  from  showing  her  love  for  me, 
Grace." 

•*  In  one  moment,  mother — I  «//// finish  your  hair,  Mabel." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  hurting — ah  !" 

"There,  now  you  are  ready." 

A  hasty  washing  of  hands  and  smoothing  of  her  own  locks, 
and  Grace  declared  herself  ready  to  descend. 

Downstairs  in  the  little  parlor  things  looked  considerably  more 
cheerful.  Randal  Frere,  a  tall,  slender  youth  of  nineteen  or 
twenty,  with  his  mother's  light-blue  eyes,  and  soft,  sweet  expres- 
sion, less  an  indescribable  something  of  candor  and  guilelessness, 
was  helping  the  giggling  Sarah  to  lay  the  cloth,  and  Mr.  James 
Bjmie,  who  had  diligently  assisted  to  carry  the  smaller  parcels 
into  the  back  room,  where  they  form'ed  a  pyramid,  was  unlocking 
a  very  professional-looking  black  bag,  which  seemed  crammed 
to  bursting.  He  desisted  from  this  occupation  as  the  ladies  en- 
tered, Mrs.  Frere  leading,  Mabel  and  Grace  following. 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Frere,  ma'am"  (madam  contracted  readily  when 
Mr.  Byrne  was  in  a  hurry,  or  agitated),  "  that  you  find  things 
pretty  tidy  upstairs.  It's  not  what  I  could  wish  by  any  means, 
but  Londoners  are  a  trifle  extortionate,  and  you  wouldn't  believe 
what  sums  of  money — sums,  no  less — I  was  asked  for  the  sort  of 
rooms  I'd  have  chosen  for  you ;  and  as  Miss  Grace  wrote  de- 
cided about  price " 

**  I  am  sure  you  are  very  good,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Frere,  subsid- 
ing into  a  chair  placed  for  her  by  her  son.  "  We  are  well  aware 
how  limited  our  means  are,  and  I  am  quite  content." 
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"  Indeed,  you  have  done  wonders  for  us,"  cried  Grace,  who 
had  at  once  fallen  on  the  loaf,  and  begun  more  energetically  than 
deftly  to  cut  bread-and-butter ;  "  and  we  are  more  obliged  than 
I  can  say.  Do  you  know  I  was  the  first  to  recognize  you  at^he 
station  this  evening,  Mr.  Byrne,  and  it  is  quite  five  years  since 
you  were  at  Dungar  }  " 

*•  Well,  I  am  sure  I  could  not  say  I  would  have  known  you^ 
Miss  Grace,"  cried  Mr.  Byrne,  "you  were  just  a  slip  of  girleen 
then,  and  now  you  are  an  elegant  young  lady." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Byrne  !  you  have  not  lost  your  pleasant  Irish  tour- 
neur  de phrase  during  your  expatriation." 

'*  Now  that's  too  severe  ! "  exclaimed  Jimmy,  utterly  ignorant 
of  what  tottrneur  de  phrase  meant. 

"  I  hoped  you  would  have  come  last  night,"  said  Byrne  to  Mrs. 
Frere.     "  I  thought  you  would " 

"  Well,  my  son  thought  it  a  g|od  opportunity  to  see  Chester 
Cathedral,  and  the  town  itself.  I  believe  he  is  about  to  write  a 
short  poem  on  Chester  Fair  in  the  fifteenth — or  is  it  the  four- 
teenth century,  Randal  ?  And  we  thought  it  wiser  to  see  the 
town  en  passant^  than  that  he  should  make  a  separate  journey 
for  the  purpose.  You  see  we  are  rapidly  becoming  strict  econ- 
omists." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  exactly  so,"  stammered  Byrne,  as  if  stunned. 
"Oh,  a  poem — really  now — I  didn't  know " 

"That  we  had  a  poet  among  us,"  put  in  Grace,  as  the  little 
man  hesitated.  "  Indeed  we  have,  and  a  poet  of  no  mean 
order — eh,  Randal  ?  " 

"  Come,  Grace,  that  is  not  your  real  opinion,"  said  the  young 
man,  good-humoredly. 

"  Never  mind,  Randal ;  my  opinion  is  not  worth  much :  and 
here  is  something  more  important,"  as  Sarah  entered,  carrying 
a  tray  loaded  with  plates,  and  a  dish  of  fair  dimensions  and  ap- 
petizing contents. 

The  next  quarter  of  an  hour  was  devoted  to  recruiting  ex- 
hausted nature.  Even  the  desponding  mother  revived  wonder- 
fully, and  consented  to  taste  a  second  morsel  of  the  delicately 
browned  baconT  and  just  half  a  cup  more  tea,  although  it  might 
have  been  stronger ;  \yhile  the  bleu  de  nacre  tint  of  the  milk  ex- 
cited much  wonderment  and  apparently  profound  reflection  on 
the  part  of  Mabel,  a  diminutive  imp  of  ten,  with  a  small,  pale 
face,  big  eyes,  and  strangely  mingled  ways,  at  once  babyish  and 
old-fashioned. 

"  I  think,  Mrs.  Frere,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Byrne,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  hesitation,  "  that  you  want  something  better  than  a 
cup  of  milk  and  water  (and  this  ain't  no  better)  after  your  jour- 
ney, and  I  made  so  bold  (which  I  hope  you'll  excuse)  to  put  a 
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bottle  of  sherry  and  a  little  seed-cake  for  the  young  ladies  in  me 
bag."  So  saying,  he  jumped  off  his  chair  as  if  shot  from  be- 
neath, and  pounced  upon  the  black  bag,  from  which,  with  some 
struggling  and  tugging,  he  produced  first  a  black  bottle,  and 
then  a  large  parcel  considerably  squeezed  in,  both  of  which  he 
placed  triumphantly  on  the  table.  "  Stop  a  bit !  I'm  like  a  great 
operator — I  never  travel  without  me  instruments  "  (Jimmy  Byrne 
said  "niver  "  and  "  thravel,"  but  they  do  not  look  pretty  written 
so),  and  he  drew  from  his  left  trousers-pocket  a  treasury  of  a 
knife,  the  handle  of  which  contained  a  variety  of  implements, 
among  them  a  cork-screw,  which  he  selected.  A  sharp,  sudden, 
cheerful  chuck  and  pop  ensued.  "  Is  there  a  glass  to  be  found 
anywhere  ?  "  he  said,  looking  round. 

"Yes,"  cried  Mabel,  slipping  from  her  chair;  "there  are  six 
on  the  little  marble  shelf  behind  you." 

"  That's  right,"  returned  Jimmy  Byrne,  delicately  wiping  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  with  a  comer  of  the  table-cloth,  and  then 
proceeding  to  dust  a  couple  of  glasses  by  the  same  means.  Seiz- 
ing a  small,  battered  tray  left  by  Sarah  on  the  invariable  chiffo- 
nier at  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  he  put  the  glasses  thereon,  filled 
them  to  the  brim  and  with  much  elegance  handed  them  to  Mrs. 
Frere.  "  I  am  so  overjoyed  and  overwhelmed  to  see  you  and  the 
dear  young  ladies — to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Randal — ^that  the  bag 
and  the  bottle"  went  clean  out  of  my  head.  Just  put  it  to  your 
lips,  Mrs,  Frere,  ma'am.  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  it  before  you 
began  on  that  wishy-washy  stuff.  A  couple  more  glasses,  Miss 
Mabel — now  don't  turn  away,  madam.  Here  Mr.  Randal — Miss 
Grace — here's  welcome  to  London,  and  may  it  bring  you  luck." 

"  You  are  very  kind  and  thoughtful,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  now 
quite  thawed,  "  but  I  seldom  take  wine  ;  I " 

"  Mother,"  whispered  Grace,  "  you  must  not  refuse." 

"But  I  cannot  say  *no'  to  you,"  concluded  the  mother, 
amending  her  phrase. 

"  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  you  make  me  proud,"  exclaimed  their 
humble  friend.  "  Miss  Grace,  dear — I  beg  your  pardon,  the 
word  jumped  just  straight  from  my  heart  to  my  lips — but  you'll 
take  a*drop?" 

"Indeed  I  will,"  cried  Grace,  sweetly  and  heartily.  "What 
good  sherry,  Mr.  Byrne !  it  reminds  me  of  poor  grandpapa's," 
she  added,  with  the  instinctive  tact  which  is  the  wealth  of  fine 
spirits. 

"Do  you  think  so  now?  Well,  indeed,  it's  the  best  I  could 
get.  What  but  the  best  would  I  offer  to  the  lady  and  children — 
ay,  and  grandchildren — of  the  men  I  owe  everything  to?" 
(Jimmy  Byrne  would  not  have  used  so  vulgar  and  common  a 
word  as  wife  for  the  world.)     "  Take  another  glass,  Mr.  Ran- 
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dal ;  and  try  the  cake,"  unrolling  a  huge  round  mass  with  the 
utmost  dispatch.  "I  remember  how  the  poor  dear  master 
always  eat  seed-cake  with  his  wine.  Sure,  when  I  was  a  bit  of 
a  boy,  I  used  to  see  Mrs.  Lynch,  the  housekeeper  (and  a  mighty 
proud  woman  she  was),  beating  up  eggs  and  powdherin'  sugar 
whenever  I  went  up  to  the  big  house." 

*'  Pray  don't,  Mr.  Byrne !  '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Frere,  pressing 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.    **  I  cannot  bear  these  memories." 

**  God  forgive  me ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Byrne,  piously  and  pen- 
itently. 

An  awkward  pause  ensued,  broken  by  Mabel,  who  observed, 
in  an  injured  voice : 

*'  I  have  not  had  a  drop  of  wine  yet !  artd  why  don't  you  cut 
the  cake  ?  " 

*'  Mabel !  I  fear  wine  is  not  good  for  you  aftertea,  my  dear," 
said  her  mother. 

"  Do  wine  and  tea  turn,  Grace  }  "  asked  Mabel,  bent  on  get- 
ting to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

"She  is  thinking  of  a  milk  posset,  I  believe,"  said  Randal, 
laughing.     "Here,  Mab — here,  take  a  sip  out  of  my  glass." 

"Thank  you  ;  I  want  one  for  my  own  self,"  said  Mab. 

"  I  think  the  least  taste  would  not  hurt  her,  madam,"  sug- 
gested Byrne,  neariy  filling  a  glass,  and  cutting  an  enormous 
wedge  of  cake. 

"Well,  Byrne,"  said  Randal,  sipping  his  wine,  "have  you 
seen  my  uncle  lately  ?  " 

"Your  uncle,  Mr.  Randal!"  said  Byrne,  as  if  surprised.  "I 
never  saw  him  but  once  in  my  life ;  but  I  did  see  his  son,  Mr. 
Maxwell  Frere,  this  very  morning ;  and  an  elegant  young  man 
he  is — quite  a  swell.  I  did  not  know  w^ho  it  could  be  when 
they  sent  me  in  to  speak  to  him." 

"  What  did  he  want  with  you  ?  "  asked  Randal,  with  a  slight 
frown,  while  Grace,  who  had  been  putting  the  tea  things  on  the 
tray  with  unconscious  orderliness,  stopped  and  listened  intently, 
her  large  eyes  fixed  on  the  speaker,  as  Byrne  replied  : 

"  Oh,  just  to  ask  one  or  two  little  things  for  his  father.  He 
wished  to  know  how  you  and  your  mamma  were  situated ;  and 
as  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Frere  can  and  v^dll  be  a  good  friend  to 
you,  Mr,  Randal,  4  just  told  him  all  I  knew." 

"  I  should  not!  mind  my  uncle,"  said  young  Frere,  with  a 
frown,  "  but  I  do  not  want  anything  to  do  with  his  son.  A 
more  sneering,  cynical  chap  than  Maxwell  Frere  never  existed. 
I  hated  the  sight  of  him  at  Dungar." 

"  Well,  well,  Randal,"  observed  his  mother,  "  I  must  say  I 
thought  him  agreeable,  and  remarkably  well-bred  for  a  com- 
mercial man ;  though  you  know,  Mr.  Byrne,  the  Freres  are  of 
very  good  family,  at  least  on  the  mother's  side." 
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No  doubt  of  it,"  returned  Jimmy,  readily.  "  Anyhow,  Rich- 
ard Frere,  of  Corbett  Chambers,  is  a  very  influential  man.  They 
say  he  will  get  in  for  Finsbury  next  election." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  exclaimed  Grace.  **  That  is  something 
worth  a  man's  ambition  !  " 

"  I  am  sorry,  Randal,  you  forgot  to  post  Grace's  letter  to 
your  uncle.  He  may  take  it  ill,  our  asking  any  one  else  to  look 
out  apartments  for  us.  But  I  wonder  Max  did  not  come  to 
meet  us." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  knew  when  you  were  coping.  He  asked 
me  when  you  were  to  arrive,  and  then  some  one  came  in  and 
interrupted  us.  So  I  had  no  opportunity  of  telling  him.  I  think 
he  said  he  was  going  to  Paris  for  Easter." 

"To  Paris!'  cried  Randal,  enviously.  "What  luck  that 
fellow  is  in  !  " 

"  Of  course  he  can  do  what  he  likes,"  said  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  Why  did  he  not  like  to  come  and  meet  us  ?  "  asked  Mabel, 
yawning  fearfully. 

Grace  said  nothing,  but  a  quick  sigh,  like  a  deep  breath,  parted 
her  lips. 

"  You  are  a  very  tired  little  girl,  are  you  not  ?  Mother  dear,  I 
will  put  Mab  to  bed.  Will  you  come  up  soon  ?  "  she  said, 
smoothing  her  sister's  head.  "  I  am  sure  Mr.  Byrne  will  excuse 
us.     We  are  all  tired." 

"  Certainly,  Miss  Grace ;  and  the  little  lady  looks  just  dead 
beat." 

"  One  moment,  Grace,"  said  Mrs.  Frere.  "  I  think  it  very 
desirable  that'  no  time  be  lost  in  letting  Mr.  Frere  know  that  his 
brother's  family  have  arrived  in  town." 

"  Hem  ! — ^true,"  replied  Mr.  Byrne. 

"  He  will  have  had  my  letter  by  this  time,"  said  Grace. 

"  But  you  could  give  no  address,  so  how  could  he  call  ?  "  re- 
joined her  mother. 

"  Suppose  Mr.  Randal  were  to  call  upon  him  in  the  city,"  sug- 
gested the  pea<!e-loving  Jimmy. 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  cried  Randal,  hastily ;  "  he  shall 
never  say  /  ran  after  him." 

"Well,  then,  Grace  and  I  will  call  at  his  house  in  H 

Square,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  "  and  if  he  is  out  I  will  leave  my  card. 
It  is  quite  necessary  some  step  should  be  taken." 

"  Can  we  not  settle  all  that  to-morrow  ?  "  said  Grace,  wearily ; 
"  this  child  is  going  to  sleep." 

Mab  had  laid  her  head  on  her  sister's  lap. 

"Come  now,  Mr.  Randal,"  remonstrated  Jimmy  Byrne  insin 
uatingly ;  "  I  don't  know  much  about  company  manners,  but  as 
a  matter  of  business,  I  think  you  ought  to  call  on  your  uncle ! 
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Just  go  to-morrow  or  next  day,  send  in  your  card,  have  a  few 
minutes*  talk,  and  then  it  will  be  all  over.  You'll  excuse  me, 
sir,  speaking  so  free." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  returned  Randal  with  princely  con- 
descension ;  **  well,  I  will  see  about  it,  but  you  will  come  to- 
morrow— eh,  Byrne  ?  "  . 

"  If  I  might  make  so  bold,  Mrs.  Frere,  ma'am,  to  come  up  in 
the  evening,  just  to  see  if  I  can  be  of  any  use ;  for  I  can  seldom 
leave  the  office  till  after  six,  don't  you  know  }  " 

"We  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you,  Mr.  Byrne,  at  any  time," 
returned  Mrs,  Frere,  holding  out  her  hand  as  she  rose  to  leave 
the  room.  Mr.  Byrne  took  it  with  infinite  respect,  and  held 
open  the  door  for  her  to  pass  out. 

*'  Good-night,"  said  Grace,  warmly ;  *'  you  have  been  the  only 
bit  of  comfort  in  the  desolation  of  our  arrival ;  "  and  half-leading, 
half-carrying  Mab,  she  followed  her  mother  upstairs,  while 
Randal  and  tHfe  family  friend  exchanged  adieux  in  the  hall. 

Arrived  in  their  exalted  sleeping  quarters,  Grace  had  much  to 
do ;  she  had  to  undress  the  sleepy  little  sister,  who,  with  the 
perversity  of  an.  overwearied  child,  resisted  the  removal  of  every 
garment.  She  had  to  unpack  every  article  of  her  own  and  her 
mother's  toilette  de  nuit.  She  had  to  re-arrange  the  bedclothes, 
and  soothe  her  mother  out  of  one  or  two  fits  of  gentle  impatience 
(if  one  may  use  such  an  expression)  and  hysterical  despondency. 
And  when  all  this  had  been  accomplished,  and  she  had  retired 
to  her  own  miserable  little  room,  she  was  several  times  recalled 
to  be  told  her  mother  had  quite  forgotten  to  warn  her  about  her 
candle,  to  know  where  the  matches  were  and  if  it  would  not  be 
well  to  ask  the  landlady  for  a  night-light.  At  last  she  was 
finally  dismissed  with  a  tender  "  God  bless  you,  my  child  !  what 
should  we  do  without  you  }  " 

And  then  she  was  alone  1  alone,  with  very  strained  and  wear- 
ied nerves.  She  had  not  dared  the  whole  long  day  to  relax  the 
tension  by  which  she  had  managed  to  keep  a  brave  front.  But 
instead  of  beginning  to  undress,  she  set  her  candlestick  on  the 
wretched  little  painted  deal  dressing-table,  and  stood  by  it  pro- 
foundly still ;  one  hand  dropped  Jistlessly  by  her  side,  the  other 
resting  on  the  table,  her  large  eyes  dilated,  gazing  far  away  to 
the  pleasant  past  or  the  threatening  future.  At  last,  rousing 
herself,  she  knelt  by  the  bedside,  and  burying  her  face  in  the 
clothes,  burst  into  bitter  though  suppressed  weeping ;  the  quick 
sobs  shook  her  whole  frame ;  the  tears  would  not  stop  till  fatigue 
and  emotion  combined  to  overpower  her,  and  she  found  herself 
falling  asleep  as  she  knelt.  With  an  effort  she  roused  herself 
and  hastily  undressed,  eager  to  find  oblivion  and  repose. 
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RICHARD  and  Joscelyn  Frere  were  the  sons  of  a  successful, 
hard-headed  Westmoreland  man,  whp  had  conquered 
fortune,  and  established  a  flourishing  business.  He  had  also 
married  into  a  good  squirearchal  family,  and  given  his  sons  the 
best  education  he  could.  The  elder  was  a  boy  after  his  own 
heart,  formed  by  nature  for  a  business  man.  Joscelyn,  the 
younger,  closely  resembled  a  "  ne'er-do-well "  uncle  of  his  moth- 
er's, a  handsome,  fascinating  scamp,  and  was  consequently  the 
mother's  darling.  Old  Richard  Frere,  though  hard-headed,  was 
by  no  means  hard-hearted — at  least  to  his  pretty,  well-bred  wife, 
and  yielded  to  her  wish  that  her  favorite — the  boy  who  in  face 
and  figure  resembled  her  people — should  enter  the  army,  which 
in  due  time  he  did. 

A  cavalry  regiment,  distinguished  in  more  ways  than  one, 
was  selected  by  Mrs.  Frere,  because  the  colonel  was  a  relative, 
and  in  it  young  Frere  soon  became  a  great  favorite.  After  a  few 
years'  experience  of  various  quarters,  and  sundry  applications  to 
his  father  to  set  him  straight — to  which  the  long-suffering  parent, 

with  much  growling,  assented — the Hussars  were  ordered 

to  Ireland. 

About  the  same  time  Richard  Frere  senior  died  rather  sud- 
denly, and  Richard  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.  The  widowed 
mother  did  not  long  survive  a  husband  whom  she  missed  more 
than  she  expected  to  do ;  and  Captain  Joscelyn  Frere,  receiving 
the  portion  of  property  which  fell  to  his  share,  rejoined  his  reg- 
iment, now  quartered  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland.  He  was 
almost  immediately  told  off  for  detatchment  duty  in  a  wild, 
beautiful,  lonely  district,  where  the  only  gentleman  s  residence, 
for  miles  around,  was  Dungar  CSistle,  the  seat  of  Ullick  de  Burgh, 
Esquire. 

Here  the  pleasant,  good-looking  hussar  was  well  received, 
and  soon  became  the  spoiled  child  of  the  house,  especially  by 
the  two  young  ladies,  Mr.  de  Burgh's  remaining  children.  To 
the  blue  eyes  and  sweet  smile  of  the  second  daughter  Captain 
Frere  fell  a  victim,  and  after  a  short  successful  wooing,  carried 
away  the  beauty  of  Dungar. 

A  few  pleasant  years  of  regimental  life  succeeded,  varied  by 
frequent  leaves  of  absence,  running  over  to  Paris,  taking  peeps 
at  Homburg,  spending  just  a  few  weeks  in  London  in  the  height 
of  the  season,  where  the  dullest  thing  they  encountered  was  a 
solemn  dinner  at  the  house  of  the  elder  brother,  who  had  mar- 
ried early  into  the  good  old  Border  family  of  Maxwell.  Then 
came  the  Crimean  war,  where  Captain  Frere  was  wounded,  but 
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obtained  two  steps.  Finding  both  health  and  means  consider- 
ably weakened,  he  retired  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and,  with  his 
wife  and  family,  led  a  wandering,  continental  life,  exceedingly 
agreeable,  but  always  costing  a  Httle  more  than  it  ought ;  till  a 
sharp  attack  of  ftver,  while  the  family  were  in  the  south  of 
France,  cut  him  off. 

His  indulged,  helpless  wife* was  left  with  a  son,  the  survivor 
of  three ;  Grace,  then  about  ten  years  old,  and  little  Mab — a 
baby,  beginning  to  walk.  They  lingered  for  another  year  in  the 
pleasant  sunny  land  where  they  had  been  so  happy,  and  then, 
finding  that  in  some  inexplicable  way  she  appeared  to  have  no 
more  money,  she  gladly  accepted  her  father's  loving  invitation 
to  make  her  home  with  him,  as  his  other  daughter  was  married 
and  away  in  a  distant  rectory. 

Thus  Dungar  became  the  home  of  the  little  party  we  have 
seen  arrive  in  the  great  metropolis,  and  nearly  eight  years  had 
slipped  away  before  the  kindly,  high-bred,  improvident  grand- 
father died. 

Here  Grace  g^ew  in  health,  and  the  beauty  of  health,  like  a 
wild  rose. 

Nobody  ever  troubled  about  anything  at  Dungar.  There 
were  horses  in  the  stable,  a  good  dinner  every  day,  and  grand 
wood  and  turf  fires ;  there  was  fruit  in  the  gardens,  grapes  in 
the  hot-houses,  servants  and  gamekeepers — ^who  got  paid  some- 
how— but  there  was  very  little  ready  money. 

At  first  Randal  was  sent  to  a  high-class  English  preparatory 
school ;  then  Mn  de  Burgh,  finding  quarterly  payments  incon- 
venient, thought  the  boy  might  be  prepared  for  college  just  as 
well  at  home  by  reading  with  the  parson,  and  studying  French 
and  Italian  with  his  sisters'  governess. 

The  young  ladies  had  a  governess  always ;  but,  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  a  French  girl  of  a  very  cheap  order,  who  had 
never  enjoyed  herself  so  much  in  her  life  as  at  Dungar.  If  she 
spoke  French  with  grace  and  taught  Grace  and  Mabel  the  rudi- 
ments of  music,  they,  in  return,  taught  her  to  sit  square  on  horse- 
back, and  pull  an  even  stroke  across  the  bay. 

Education,  like  everything  else,  was  desultory  and  intermittent 
at  Dungar.  A  fine  morning  for  a  gallop  across  a  wide  stretch 
of  heathy,  grassy  plain  to  the  little  market  town  of  Rawcrawn 
was  a  good  and  sufficient  cause  for  closing  books  and  shutting 
up  desks ;  and  the  utmost  determination  on  the  part  of  made- 
moiselle that  Mab  should  practice  an  additional  quarter  of  an 
hour,  to  make  up  for  the  defalcations  of  yesterday,  was  never 
proof  against  an  inroad  from  Randal,  and  the  announcement 
that  "Denis"  or  "Rory  "  had  just  come  up  to  say  there  was  a 
shoal  of  mackerel  or  herring  in  the  bay,  and  the  ladies  must  come, 
down  to  see  the  nets  dragged. 
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Oh,  the  healthy  delight  of  free  life  by  flood  and  fell !  The 
sweet,  briny  air,  the  sense  at  once  of  mastery  and  sympathy— fof 
the  De  Burghs  were  adored  by  the  simple  but  shrewd  peasantry 
round  about — the  enjoyment  of  to-day,  the  utter  unconsciousness 
that  such  a  period  as  to-morrow  existed  !  Why  could  it  not  eo 
on  forever  ?  Why  does  this  careless,  natural  enjoyment  entail  a 
return  to  poverty  and  savagery  ? 

No  such  questions  vexed  Grace  and  Randal  Frere.  They  grew 
and  bloomed  alike ;  the  difference  being  that  the  latter,  by  some 
inner  process,  came  to  call  his  idleness  and  want  of  application 
genius,  and  Grace,  by  some  equally  occult  process,  came  to  be 
ashamed  of  hers,  and  to  endeavor  to  remedy  it  by  intervals  of 
strenuous  application. 

Between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  strong  strained  ideas  of  duty 
and  perfection  began  to  suggest  themselves  to  her  mind — duty  so 
exacting  that  she  never  could  keep  up  to  the  mark  for  quite  three 
days  together ;  and  then  came  relapses,  when  she  could  do  noth- 
ing but  ride,  or  row,  or  walk  and  climb.  Innocent  dissipations 
enough,  yet  sufficiently  subversive  of  her  high  ideal. 

Mabel  liked  her  best  when  she  was  less  strenuously  good,  and 
her  grandfather  loved  and  admired  her  in  every  mood.  She  was 
the  only  one  of  his  grandchildren  bom  at  Dungar,  and  she  had 
been  called,  by  his  wish,  after  an  ancestress  of  the  old  Costello 
race,  from  whom,  on  the  grandmother's  side,  she  was  descended. 
But,  besides  her  aspirations  after  goodness  and  perfection,  Grace 
had  a  deep  thirst  for  knowledge.  Dungar  was  possessed  of  an 
unusually  good  collection  of  books.  It  could  hardly  be  dignified 
with  the  appellation  of  a  library ;  but  there  was  to  be  found 
Scott  and  Washington  Irving,  Prescott  and  Motley,  Gibbon  and 
Alison,  and  Bulwer,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
Byron  and  Tennyson,  beside  the  older  poets,  and  their  mighty 
king,  Shakespeare. 

Here,  at  times,  especially  on  wet  days,  did  Grace  and  Randal 
revel.  Here  was  the  girl's  real  schoolroom,  and  these  her  mas- 
ters. Moreover,  she  dearly  loved  to  read  the  newspapers  to 
grandpapa,  and  listen  to  his  shrewd  remarks,  for  Mr.  de  Burgh 
was  a  keen  politician. 

At  the  earlier  stage  of  Mrs.  Frere's  residence  at  Dungar,  gay 
guests  from  Dublin,  and  even  from  England,  came  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  and  sport  of  this  wild  retreat;  but,  latterly,  Mr.  de 
Burgh  declared  himself  unequal  to  the  presence  of  comparative 
strangers,  and  the  only  companions  outside  the  family  circle 
available  to  Grace  and  Randal  were  the  old  parson,  a  contem- 
porary of  grandpapa's,  and  his  Scotch  grandson,  Maurice  Bal- 
four, an  orphan,  who  generally  spent  his  holidays  at  the  Dungar 
rectory. 
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A  shy,  silent  boy,  some  few  years  older  than  the  young  Freres, 
and  passionately  devoted  to  fishing,  boating,  and  shooting. 

His  father  had  been  the  factor  of  a  Highland  laird,  whom  one 
of  the  rector's  daughters  had  married  against  her  father's  will. 

Both  parents  died  while  Maurice  was  still  a  child,  leaving  the 
boy  to  battle  with  the  world  as  best  he  could,  with  the  feeble  help 
of  his  aged,  and  far  from  wealthy,  grandfather. 

His  upbringing  was  therefore  neither  refined  nor  tender ;  nev- 
ertheless, though  Grace  used  openly  to  laugh  at  his  Scotch  ac- 
cent, and  generally  divert  herself  with  his  shy  fits,  there  was  an 
innate  gentleness,  an  indefinable  something  about  him — the 
germ  of  chivalrous  feeling,  perhaps — that  always  made  her  sure 
of  him,  secure  of  his  forbearance  and  readiness  to  help  her  out 
of  any  scrape. 

So  time  rolled  on  till  about  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  open- 
ing of  this  story. 

One  day  at  the  end  of  August  a  letter  arrived  from  Jimmy 
Byrne  to  grandpapa,  on  business — for  after  his  advancement  to 
the  position  of  clerk  in  the  great  London  establishment  of  Steen- 
son  and  Gregg,  Jimmy  was  always  employed  as  a  sort  of  com- 
mission agent  for  Dungar — in  which  he  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Frere's  only  son  had  lately  returned  from  Germany,  and  was  go- 
ing to  visit  Ireland.  Upon  which,  Mr.  de  Burgh  ordered  his 
daughter  to  invite  her  nephew  to  Dungar  that  he  might  enjoy 
some  shooting,  and  make  his  cousins'  acquaintance. 

The  invitation  was  at  once  frankly  accepted,  and  the  advent 
of  the  London  cousin  was  expected  with  some  excitement. 

Brought  up,  or  rather  growing  up,  as  the  young  people  were 
with  ideas  more  akin  to  those  of  feudal  times  than  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  their  notion  of  a  London  merchant  was  incredi- 
bly wide  of  the  mark.  Their  mother  had  always  spoken  of  her 
husband's  relations  in  a  tone  of  approbation,  which  somehow 
conveyed  to  her  children  the  impression  that  she  was  too  gener- 
ous and  high-minded  to  mention  their  shortcomings,  and  she 
always  dwelt  on  the  educational  advantages  which  young  Max- 
well Frere  enjoyed.  Randal  and  Grace  therefore  pictured  him 
as  something  between  a  shop  boy  and  a  schoolmaster.  Both 
promised  themselves  much  amusement  from  the  task  of  instruct- 
ing him  in  the  mysteries  of  field  sports  and  the  delights  of  sea- 
fishing. 

"I  dare  say  he  will  be  a  conceited  cad,"  said. Randal,  "but 
we  will  take  the  conceit  out  of  him." 

**  Yes,  if  he  is  conceited,"  returned  Grace,  musingly ;  "  but  we 
must  not  be  rude  or  unkind.  After  all,  he  is  papa's  nephew,  and 
if  he  is  anything  like  papa  I  shall  love  him,  Randal." 

**  Oh !  he  wUl  not  be  like  papa,"  replied  Randal,  with  much 
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decision  ;  "  he  will  be  like  his  father,  who  must  be  a  pompous 
old  duffer  from  what  mamma  says.     How  old  is  he,  Grace  ?  *' 

"Four  or  five  and  twenty;  he  will  look  on  you  as  a  mere 
boy/' 

"  And  on  you  as  a  mere  schoolgirl  \ "  retorted  Randal ;  "  why, 
you  will  not  be  seventeen  till  January." 

"  Pooh  !  what  matter  ?  "  said  Grace,  with  much  disdain, 

"  Graced— Randal !  "  called  Mrs.  Frere  from  the  window  of  a 
morning-room  which  looked  on  the  flower-beds  and  shaven 
sweep  of  grass  before  and  beside  the  old  gray  house,  **  I  wish 
you  would  come  in  and  dress  in  good  time  for  once,  before  grand- 
papa returns  with  your  cousin.'* 

This  conversation  took  place  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Castle — as  the  rambling  edifice  was  called — one 
splendid  September  evening.  Mr.  de  Burgh  had  himself  driven 
over  early  to  Ballinagar,  the  nearest  railway  station,  about  ten 
miles  off,  to  receive  his  guest  with  proper  courtesy.  Grace 
thought  with  some  exultation  of  the  impression  the  stately  old 
man  must  make  upon  their  cockney  relative.  "Dear  grand- 
papa," she  said  to  herself,  as  she  slowly  ascended  the  steps  in 
obedience  to  her  mother's  mandate,  "  I  am  sure  no  king  or  em- 
peror could  have  more  of'the  *  air  noble '  than  he  has ;  no  money 
can  buy  that."  For  Grace  had  always  been  accustomed  to  hear 
of  "  ready  money  "  as  a  sort  of  almost  unattainable  good  which 
somehow  nice  people  never  had,  but  which,  in  an  equally  mys- 
terious way,  low-minded  and  unrefined  individuals  contrived  to 
command.  Meditating  on  the  contradictions  about  her  which 
had  often  occupied  her  thoughts  of  late,  Grace  went  away  up- 
stairs to  her  own  room,  and  proceeded  to  change  her  dress  with 
the  help  of  mademoiselle,  without  attending  much  to  that  lady's 
voluble  communications,  while  she  asked  herself  why  it  was 
that,  with  an  estate  stretching  all  round,  this  said  ready  money 
was  so  scarce?  nay,  growing  steadily  scarcer  ever  since  she 
could  notice  anything.  Why  was  it  that  grandpapa  sometimes 
looked  so  fretted  and  weary  when  those  large  blue  letters  came 
from  Dublin  }  and  when  Aunt  d'Archy  asked  her  (Grace)  to  go 
and  stay  with  her  in  that  city  last  spring,  when  she  was  there 
with  her  daughters  for  masters,  why  had  mamma  shaken  her 
head,  murmured  something  about  "  really  unable  to  afford  it," 
and  wept  and  read  the  Bible  for  half  an  hour  after  ? 

The  meditation  on  these  problems  kept  Grace's  countenance 
grave  and  her  eyes  dreamy,  while  mademoiselle  and  "nurse," 
who  belonged  properly  to  Mabel,  quarreled  as  usual  over  her  very 
simple  toilette :  white  muslin,  with  a  blue  sash  and  a  tucker,  as 
became  a  schoolgirl. 

"  Could  you  not  make  my  dresses  any  other  way,  nurse  ?  "  she 
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asked,  with  a  very  discontented  look  in  the  glass  at  the  corsage 
h  r enfant,  frilled  round  the  throat,  and  drawn  into  folds  at  the 
waist  over  her  already  developed  figure ;  "  I  look  such  a  complete 
schoolgirl." 

*' Ah!  what  else  are  ye,  me  honey?"  asked  nurse;  "and  an 
iligant  slip  of  a  girl  into  the  bargain.  Sure  you  don't  want  to  be 
ould  before  your  time  ?  " 

♦*  The  robes  ctf  mademoiselle  might  be  a  little  advanced,"  ob- 
served the  French  governess.  "  You  must  remember  *  our  dear 
one '  is  nearly  seventeen." 

"  Faith,  you  may  make  them  yourself,  then,"  quoth  nurse,  in 
a  huff,  "  if  I  can't  plaise  the  pair  of  ye  !  " 

"  Don't  be  cross,  nurse.  You  are  a  dear  old  darling,  and  I 
am  an  ungrateful  girl ;  but  just  make  my  next  frock — dress,  I 
mean — cut  square,  with  lace,"  and  she  bestowed  a  penitent  kiss 
on  the  old  woman's  still  smooth  cheek. 

"Ah,  thin,  you'd  wheedle  the  birds  off  the  threes,  Miss 
Grace,"  said  nurse,  mollified ;  "you  are  a  real  De  Burgh." 

"  Yes,  and  a  Frere  too,"  returned  Grace,  who  had  a  wonder- 
ful love  for  her  dimly  remembered  father. 

"An'  small  blame  to  you,"  said  nurse,  her  Irish  nature  sym- 
pathizing with  the  filial  instinct,  and  giving  a  final  twitch  to  the 
sash,  which  ma'mselle  had  already  tied.  "  Whist,"  she  contin- 
ued, "  I  hear  the  carriage.  There,  now,  you  go  down  an'  show 
your  cousin  the  sort  of  girls  we  rare  in  Ireland." 

When  Grace  entered  the  drawing-room,  she  could  hardly  be- 
lieve her  eyes.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  tall,  slight,  elegant- 
looking  young  man,  who  seemed  to  be  one  of  Bulwer  Lytton's 
heroes  stepped  out  of  the  "Disowned,"  or  "Devereux,"  was 
really  her  commercial  cousin  from  London  ? 

Tall  and  slight,  as  I  have  s^d,  and  of  a  clear  brown  complex- 
ion, his  dark,  rather  deep-set  eyes  more  thoughtful  than  bright. 
He  was  attired  in  an  admirably-cut  knickerbocker  suit,  and  held 
in  one  hand  a  soft,  dark-green  felt  hat.  He  was  standing  beside 
Mrs.  Frere,  and  had  evidently  been  just  presented  to  her,  as  she 
had  not  returned  to  the  easy-chair  from  which  she  had  risen  to 
receive  him.  Mr.  de  Burgh,  dignified  and  courtly,  in  his  usual 
black  velveteen  shooting  suit,  his  aquiline  features  and  silvery- 
gray  hair  coming  out  well  against  the  crimson  curtains  of  the 
large  bay  window  in  which  they  were  grouped,  stood  beside  his 
daughter ;  while  Mab,  well  sheltered  behind  her  mother's  black 
silk  skirts,  peeped  cautiously  and  critically  at  the  new-comer. 

"  Here,  Grace,"  called  Mr.  de  Burgh,  "  come  and  shake  hands 
with  your  cousin." 

Grace,  with  the  first  feeling  of  shyness  that  had  ever  rippled 
over  the  fair  surface  of  her  inner  life,  came  forward  with  unac- 
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countably  glowing  cheeks  and  downcast  eyes  to  receive  an  easy 
yet  deferential  bow,  and  a  lingering,  surprised  glance  from  her 
strange  kinsman. 

"  I  had  no  idea  my  cousin  was  so  much  of  a  'young  lady*," 
said  Maxwell  Frere,  in  what  sounded  to  Grace  the  most  refined, 
high-bred  voice  she  had  ever  heaird,  and  with  a  passing  smile 
which  displayed  white  teeth,  and  gave  a  sudden  sweetness  to 
his  dark,  keen  face.  "  I  fancied  "  (to  Mrs.  Frere)  "  that  both 
your  daughters  were  in  the  *  little  girl  period  '." 

"  Ah  !  you  see  Grace  is  such  a  rebellious  subject,"  said  Mr.  de 
Burgh,  fondly  drawing  her  towards  him,  "  there  is  no  keeping 
her  back." 

"  Quite  natural  that  she  should  claim  and  take  a  front-rank 
place,"  returned  the  young  stranger,  in  a  tone  of  careless  com- 
pliment. 

"  What  a  splendid  view  !  "  he  continued,  stepping  nearer  the 
window,  and  gazing  with  genuine  admiration  at  the  fine  stretch 
of  woodland,  rich  with  autumnal  tints,  which  spread  away  in  a 
gentle  slope  on  the  left,  up  to  where  it  was  bounded  by  a  jagged, 
peaked  line  of  blue  hills,  rising  in  places  to  mountain  heights, 
and  the  wide,  sheltered  bay,  a  large  rocky  islet  guarding  its  en- 
trance, which  lay  immediately  below,  all  golden  red  in  the  sun- 
set light.  "  You  have  a  charming  residence,  Mr.  de  Burgh,  and 
quite  a  different  character  of  scenery  from  that  of  the  north 
where  I  have  been  staying." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  de  Burgh,  still  stroking  Grace's  head,  but  ab- 
sently and  with  a  slight  sigh.  '*  There  is  beauty  enough — and 
from  this  window  I  am  *  monarch  of  all  I  survey  * !  Looking 
away  west  over  the  bay,  our  nearest  neighbors  are  in  America." 

"Who  were  you  stajdng  with  in  the  north,  Maxwell?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Frere,  subsiding  into  her  chair,  and  permitting  Mab  to  lean 
against  her  knee.  • 

"  I  was  moving  about  principally,  but  I  spent  three  or  four 
days  with  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine,  Kilrea.  I  dare  say  you 
know  his  people,  sir"  (to  Mr.  de  Burgh)  ;  "  his  father  was  one  of 
your  representative  peers,  and " 

"I  knew  him,"  interrupted  Mr.  de  Burgh.  "Kilrea — the 
father  I  mean — and  I  were  in  Vienna  together  in  '47." 

Then  the  conversation  turned  on  continental  life,  on  the  po- 
litical changes  since  Mr.  de  Burgh's  last  visit  to  Austria,  and 
other  topics,  which  Grace  could  take  no  part,  until  the  entrance 
and  introduction  of  Randal  made  a  break,  and  then  it  was  time 
to  dress  for  dinner. 

The  dinner  was  very  pleasant.  Max  Frere's  company  seemed 
to  animate  the  kindly  host,  who  had  resigned  the  world  in  which 
his  young  guest  seemed  already  so  well  versed. 
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To  Grace  the  effect  of  this  ready-flowing  conversation  in 
which  she  could  not  join  was  depressing.  Yet  the  new  cousin 
never  for  a  moment  neglected  the  small  politenesses  due  to  her 
and  to  her  mother,  and  rendered  them,  too,  in  a  frank,  unstud- 
ied fashion. 

Randal  alone  seemed  quite  thrown  out.  He  made  oiie  or 
two  attempts  to  join  in  the  conversation,  but  was  palpably  over- 
looked. 1-    r      / 

After  Mrs.  Frere,  her  daughter,  and  mademoiselle  had  retired, 
the  gentlemen  sat  long  over  their  wine— at  least  Mr.  de  Burgh 
and  his  guest — for  Randal,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  in  any  de- 
gree slighted,  had  slipped  away  and  asked  Grace  to  come  out 
and  look  at  the  bay  by  moonlight,  when  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  denouncing  their  English  cousin  as  a  conceited,  supercilious 
jackanapes;  an  opinion  from  which  Grace  entirely  differed, 
though  she  was  far  from  satisfied  with  him  herself.  With  his 
wonderful  knowledge  of  people  and  things,  his  seemingly 
boundless  experience,  he  appeared  more  suited  for  companion- 
ship with  grandpapa  than  a  half  playfellow  for  herself,  as  Mau- 
rice Balfour  was. 

The  next  day,  however,  things  looked  brighter.  After  a  long 
morning's  shooting  with  the  hale,  active  old  squire,  who  seemed 
wonderfully  revived  by  this  sudden  infusion  of  fresh  ideas.  Max 
Frere  proposed  to  ride  with  his  cousins  after  luncheon a  sug- 
gestion readily  accepted — and  the  young  recluses  found  that  the 
London  cousin  sat  his  horse  well,  and  rode  as  straight  "  'cross 
country"  as  if  he  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  Clare. 

On  the  whole,  Maxwell  Frere's  visit  was  a  great  success.  On 
grandpapa  he  made  the  best  impression ;  Mrs.  Frere  declared 
him  a  charming  companion ;  nurse  and  the  servant's  hall  pro- 
nounced him  ''a  rare  gintlem^n."  Grace  was  not  so  sure  that 
he  was  charming,  for  he  managed  with  perfect  courtesy  to  make 
her  feel  herself  a  rather  ignorant  country  girl,  with  a  ridiculous 
amount  of  enthusiasm  on  various  out-of-the-way  subjects,  con- 
cerning which  the  well-informed  world  did  not  trouble  itself. 
As  for  Randal,  he  had  no  doubts  at  all ;  to  him  Maxwell  Frere 
was  simply  odious.  Max  laughed  at  his  poetiy  and  pretensions 
to  genius  ;■  advised  him  to  study  book-keeping  by  double  entry, 
and  openly  deplored  to  Grace  and  Mrs.  Frere  that  he  had  been 
so  early  removed  from  an  English  school.  This  roused  Grace's 
wrath  ;  she  was  all  the  ipore  disposed  to  stand  up  for  her  brother 
because  of  an  undercurrent  of  unacknowledged  conviction  that 
Max  Frere  was  right.  During  this  visit  she  had  many  sharp  en- 
counters with  her  cousin,  in  which  he  did  not  always  get  the 
best  of  it,  as  he  laughingly  acknowledged.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
they  were  good  friends ;  and  when  he  left,  Grace  missed  the  ex- 
citement of  his  society  more  than  she  cared  to  acknowledge. 
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A  year  elapsed,  during  which  Maxwell  wrote  three  or  four 
times  to  Mr.  de  Burgh  and  his  aunt,  and  then  he  came  again  for 
the  grouse-shooting. 

In  the  interim  Grace  had  matured  much  in  mind.  The  con- 
tact with  her  cousin,  the  contrast  of  his  modes  of  thought  to  her 
own  and  those  of  her  companions  hitherto,  had  been  a  great 
enlightenment — almost  an  education  to  her.  She  had  devel- 
oped in  every  way,  and  when  he  came  again.  Max  treated  her 
as  a  young  lady-friend  and  equal.  They  were  more  together, 
too.  Mr.  de  Burgh  had  changed  a  good  deal  during  the  previ- 
ous winter  and  spring.  He  was  weaker,  less  cheerful,  and  more 
disposed  to  keep  in  his  easy-chair ;  while  Randal  was  less  in- 
clined to  put  up  with  his  cousin's  good-humored  quizzing  than 
ever. 

This  companionship  enabled  Grace  to  overcome  the  half  re- 
sentful fear  of  her  cousin's  superior  knowledge  and  attainments 
which  she  had  formerly  felt.  Maxwell  was  so  much  kinder  and 
softer  too — even  complimentary,  in  a  frank  cousinly  fashion,  and 
they  became  the  closest  friends. 

What  long  delightful  rambles  on  foot  and  horseback  !  What 
fishing  expeditions  and  nutting  scrambles !  What  a  free  open- 
air  life  they  shared  !  The  new  delight  of  such  companionship 
gave  a  light  to  Grace's  eyes,  a  smile  of  heart's  joy  to  her  lips, 
that  clothed  her  with  positive  beauty ;  only  one  faint  tinge  of 
disappointment  rippled  over  the  smooth  surface  of  her  entire 
content.  When  she  tried  to  talk  seriously  to  Max  of  her  efforts 
at  self-improvement,  of  her  doubts  on  many  subjects,  of  her 
deep  desire  to  know  the  truth  of  this  or  that  doctrine,  he  would 
never  meet  her  in  the  same  spirit.  Sometimes  she  feared  he 
was  bored  by  such  questioning,  sometimes  that  he  did  not  think 
her  worth  a  reply  ;  often  that  he  .did  not  bestow  serious  thought 
on  matters  that  at  times  filled  her  heart  to  overflowing.  And 
then  she  never  felt  that  Max  confided  in  her.  To  be  sure,  he 
was  much  older  and  wiser,  but  a  momentary  conviction  would 
occasionally  flash  across  her,  that  of  1^  cousin's  inner  self  she 
was  utterly  ignorant.  Of  course  these  were  but  momentary 
gleams.  The  insight  of  seventeen  is  but  instinctive  and  fleeting. 
Maxwell  Frere  seemed,  and  to  a  certain  depth  was,  remarkably 
frank.  His  reserve  was  no  solid  plate  armor,  to  chill  and  repel 
the  touch ;  rather  a  coat  of  chain-mail,  flexible  enough  to  show 
form  and  movement,  but  clos^  enough  to  prevent  a  sword  or 
lance- point  piercing  through. 

And  with  all  their  companionship,  Grace  could  never  tell  him 
her  vague  dreamy  fancies ;  she  feared  his  subtle,  well-bred  mock- 
ery, and  dared  not  display  her  half  belief  in  the  superstitions 
which  peopled  lake  and  hill,  and  rocky  cavern,  ay,  and  red- 
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golden  cornfield,  with  fairies,  "good  people"  and  "lepre- 
chauns," to  say  nothing  of  the  special  De  Burgh  banshee,  who 
always  wailed  and  mourned  before  any  misfortune  befell  the  fam- 
ily, as  she  could  to  Maurice  Balfour,  who  would  smile  too,  but  in 
a  different  fashion.  Then  he  was  only  four  years  older  than  her- 
self, and  Maxwell  was  nearly  eight. 

Still  it  was  a  very  delightful  time,  that  autumn  visit  which 
Max  passed  with  them,  and  Grace  felt  herself  advanced  in  dig- 
nity in  some  mysterious  way,  in  consequence  of  her  cousin's 
manner  to  her.  A  vague,  sweet,  unacknowledged  consciousness 
that  she  was  a  woman — possibly  a  charming  one — ^grew  upon 
her,  and  gave  a  wonderful  tender  patience  to  her  manner  with 
Mabel  and  her  mother,  the  former  being  often  a  trial.  But  the 
day  of  Maxwell's  departure  came  too  quickly,  and  it  took  all 
Grace's  strength  and  innate  pride  to  hide  the  anguish  with  which 
she  dreaded  it.  Max  himself  openly  declared  his  regret  at  the 
approaching  separation,  and  painted  vividly  the  contrast  of  his 
life  in  London  to  the  delights  of  Dungar. 

"  Why  do  you  go  away  then  ?  I  suppose  you  can  do  very 
much  what  you  like?  "  said  Grace,  on  his  reiterating  this  decla- 
ration. 

"  No  one  can  do  just  what  they  like,"  returned  Max ;  "  and  even 
if  I  could,  I  should  not  stay  at  Dungar.  I  could  not  fancy  pass- 
ing the  rest  of  my  life  as  an  Irish  country  gentleman — or  a  coun- 
try gentleman  anywhere.  The  charm  of  this  place  is  chiefly  that 
I  cannot  stay." 

Grace  sighed.  They  were  riding  together,  having  made  a  long 
excursion  to  visit  a  distant  point  of  view  greatly  admired  by  Max 
Frere,  and  were  nqw  walking  their  horses  leisurely,  as  there  was 
plenty  of  time  before  dinner. 

"  Come,  Grace,  "  he  continued,  for  she  did  not  speak,  and  his 
ear  was  curiously  greedy  for  the  sound  of  her  rich,  soft  voice, 
with  its  faint,  musically  Irish  intonation;  "come,  you  have  a 
little  curiosity  and  ambition  yourself.  You  would  not  be  content 
always  to  dwell  in  the  happy  valley,  or  rather  on  the  happy 
hill./"  • 

"You  are  right!"  cried  Grace,  rousing  herself;  "I  always 
understood  why  Eve  took  the  apple.  I  would  not  rest  in  con- 
tented conscious  ignorance  even  in  Paradise,  though  I  might 
like  to  come  back  to  it  after  trying  other  places." 

"I  thought  so,"  returned  hcR  cousin,  with  a  slight  mocking 
smile ;  "  but  when  people  want  to  come  back  to  their  paradise 
there  are  obstacles  in  the  way.  Angels  with  flaming  swords, 
etcetera." 

"Yes,"  said  she,  thoughtfully;  "how  curious  the  whole  story 
is.    But  don't  fancy  I  am  faithless  to  Dungar.     I  believe  it  would 
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break  my  heart  if  I  thought  I  was  never  to  see  it  again.  Yet,  I 
have  sometimes  longed  to  go  away.  Is  it  not  lovely  ?  '*  and  she 
pointed  with  her  whip  to  the  scene  that  stretched  before  them. 

The  road  had  wound  round  from  behind  one  of  the  hills  that 
sheltered  the  bay,  and  began  to  descend  towards  the  level  fields 
and  open  wasteland  which  bordered  the  sea.  Opposite  were 
three  peaked  mountains  and  a  bold,  bluff  headland,  on  the 
slope  of  which,  looking  south-west,  lay  the  castle  and  woods  of 
Dungar.  On  their  left  a  soft  swelling  upland,  thickly  covered 
with  pines,  interspersed  with  birch,  and  maple,  and  oak,  now 
glowing  in  the  rich  beauty  of  mid-autumn  dyes,  led  up  to  a  Wue 
mountain  range  ;  while  below,  the  sea  lay  still  and  glassy,  except 
for  the  white  foam-fringe  that  chafed  against  the  beach.  It  had 
been  a  soft,  gray  day,  with  somewhat  lowering  clouds,  and  full 
of  quiet  tenderness,  as  if  nature  knew  a  leave-taking  was  at 
hand;  but  as  evening  approached  the  clouds  broke  up  and 
gathered  away  in  downy  ash-colored  masses  to  the  south,  where 
the  sinking  sun  cast  unspeakable  glories  of  gold,  and  purple, 
and  crimson  upon  them.  The  air  was  laden  with  the  perfume 
of  the  pine  woods,  and  every  inch  of  roadway  bordered  by 
the  beauty  of  dark  rocks,  and  bright-green  mosses,  and  long, 
waving,  many-tinted  ferns,  and  graceful,  trailing  tangles  of 
bramble  and  brier,  and  endless,  varied  leafage. 

"  Is  it  not  lovely?  "  repeated  Grace,  checking  her  horse  ;  "  I 
love  every  hill,  and  tree,  and  rock,  yet — ^yet  I  too  would  leave  it." 

**And  yet,'*  added  her  companion,  looking  intently  at  the 
speaker,  not  the  scene,  "you  are  not  unfaithful;  nor  am  I, 
though  I  would  not  stay  here." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  London,"  said  Grace,  abruptly,  and  still 
gazing  away  out  to  sea ;  "  I  remember  Paris  quite  well,  but  I 
scarcely  saw  London.  All  the  novels  I  have  read  speak  of 
London — to  be  sure,  there  are  no  French  novels  in  the  house." 

" So  much  the  better ! "  rejoined  Max,  laughing.  "As  it  is, 
you  have  read  all  sorts  of  books  generally  forbidden  to  other 
young  ladies." 

"  Have  I  ?  "  exclaimed  Grace,  coloring,  and  slightly  knitting 
a  pair  of  distinctly  but  delicately  marked  brows.  "  I  am  glad 
I  am  not  as  other  young  ladies.  Max.  I  do  not  think  any  book  I 
have  read  has  hurt  me ; "  and  she  touched  her  horse,  who  was 
pawing  impatiently. 

"  Hurt  you  !  no  !  "  said  Max,  pressing  his  steed  to  her  side, 
and,  leaning  towards  her,  laid  his  hand  on  her  horse's  neck. 
"  There  are  some  natures  that  cannot  be  hurt" 

Grace  laughed  frankly. 

"  Not  mine,  I  am  afraid.     I  am  not  one  bit  an  angel." 

"  You  are  infinitely  nicer  !  "  exclaimed  her  cousin.  "  Tell 
me,  are  you  sorry  I  am  going  to-morrow  ?    Sh;»ll  von  miss  me  '>  " 
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"Miss  you  !  Yes,  indeed  I  shall !  There  is  no  one  here  like 
you.  I  shall  miss  you  till  you  come  bapk.  You  will  come  back 
next  autumn,  Max  ?  " 

**  I  will,"  said  Max,  looking  fixedly  into  the  fair,  sweet  face, 
glowing  with  a  wonderful,  transparent,  rosy  beauty,  after  their 
ride  in  the  fresh,  humid  air,  and  into  the  candid,  fearless  gray 
eyes,  so  shaded  with  long  black  lashes  that  they  might  be  taken 
for  blue,  or  black,  or  brown,  or  any  other  darksome  loveliness, 
and  thrilling  with  a  mixed  triumph  and  delight  to  see  them 
droop  under  his,  while  the  bright  color  faded  and  flamed  up 
again  on  his  companion's  cheek,  as  he  added,  emphatically,  •■  if 
you  wish  it !  " 

"  Ah,  Maxwell,  that  is  your  English  conceit ! "  cried  Grace, 
instinctively  resisting  her  own  emotion.  "You  know  I  wish 
you  to  come  back,  but  you  like  to  hear  me  say  it." 

"  Exactly  !  precisely  so  !  But — who  knows  ? — you  may  leave 
Dungar.     We  may  meet  in  London." 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Grace,  lifting  her  hand.  "  I  have  such  a 
strange,  miserable  foreboding  sometimes  that  we  shall  leave 
this  dear,  dear  home  before  long,  and  be  very  unhappy — that  it 
will  be  a  sort  of  judgment  on  me  for  wishing  to  go " 

"  What !  "  interrupted  Max.  "  Has  the  unpleasant  female 
appendage  to  the  house  of  De  Burgh  been  howling  lately  ?  " 

"  Max,  you  are  too  bad  I  I  will  not  answer  !  You  mock  at 
everything.  After  all,  are  you  so  much  wiser  than  your  neigh- 
bors?" 

"When  my  neighbors  are,  say,  in  Mincing  Lane,  certainly 
not ;  and  when  my  neighbor  is  a  certain  wild  Irish  girl,  I  fear 
the  wisdom  is  also  nil." 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Grace,  putting  on  a  touch  of  the  brogue,  "  do 
you  mean  to  say  I  make  a  fool  of  you?  " 

"  Nearly ;  not  quite,  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  Come,  Max !  Here  is  a  beautiful  stretch  of  stubble  field. 
Let  us  have  a  gallop.  We  can  go  home  by  the  stone  bridge, 
and  not  be  very  late." 

She  shook  her  bridle,  and  darted  off,  sitting  well  down  in  her 
saddle,  and  settling  to  her  horse's  stride  in  a  business-like  man- 
ner. Max  was  obliged  to  touch  his  steed  with  the  spur  to  over- 
take her,  as  her  sudden  action  had  won  her  a  momentary  ad- 
vantage ;  and  then  away  they  went,  neck  and  neck.  Away  in 
the  wild  exhilarating  contest  of  speed,  their  horses  at  full  stretch, 
the  fresh  still,  humid  air  stirred  almost  to  a  breeze  against  their 
faces  by  the  rapid  motion,  the  delicious  sensation  of  having 
"wings  as  a  bird  ; "  of  power,  courage,  daring  to  clear  any  ob- 
stacle that  came  in  the  way ;  of  nameless,  indescribable,  head- 
long joy,  that  thrills  the  veins  and  braces  the  nerves,  as  a  good 
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rider  feels  beneath  him  the  free  stride  of  a  horse  he  can  trust 
devouring  space,  making  their  pulses  throb  with  a  strange  de- 
light. 

When  Grace  at  last  drew  rein,  she  was  about  half  a  length 
hi  advance,  and  looked  back  in  gay  triumph  at  her  cousin. 

"  I  might  have  passed  you,  had  you  not  stopped,"  he  said,  in 
answer  to  the  look.  "But  I  must  say  you  are  splendidly 
mounted.  That  black  mare  would  bring  a  long  price  at  Tatts' ; 
and  both  of  you  might  create  a  sensation  in  the  Park — especially 
your  habit." 

**  Now,  Max,  I  know  you  are  laughing  at  me  !  But  I  enjoy 
riding  just  as  much  as  if  my  habit  was  of  the  latest  fashion, 
and  grandpapa  has  promised  me  a  new  one  for  a  Christmas 
present." 

"  He  had  better  commission  me  to  send  you  one  from  Lon- 
don. There  is  a  house  where  they  forward  directions  for  self- 
measurement." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  should  stand  a  bad  chance  of  getting  a  new 
habit,  if  I  depended  on  you,  Max,"  she  returned,  with  a  brilliant 
smile,  yet  with  a  certain  wistfulness  in  her  glance.  "  Randal 
says  you  are  not  gifted  with  a  good  memory  for  those  you  leave 
behind." 

"Randal's  vast  experience,  sound  judgment,  and  deep  in- 
sight into  human  nature  no  doubt  enable  him  to  decide  on  my 
transparent  character,"  returned  Max,  with  a  touch  of  more 
than  his  usual  calm  contempt.  "  How  have  I  incurred  the 
poet's  distrust?" 

"  And  how  can  you  be  so  bitter  ?  "  cried  Grace.  "  There  is 
something  absolutely  cruel  in  your  voice." 

"  Pooh,  nonsense  !  "  said  Max,  with  an  irrepressible  tinge  of 
annoyance  in  his  tone.  "  I  afn  cruel  in  telling  your  brother  the 
truth.  If  he  goes  on  in  the  delusions  which  at  present  possess 
him  he  will  come  to  grief.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  de  Burgh  did  not 
send  him  to  an  English  public  school — that  would  have  taken 
the  nonsense  out  of  him.     Why,  how  old  is  Randal  ?  " 

"  He  will  be  nineteen  in  March." 

"  He  ought  not  to  be  mooning  here,  then ;  better  for  him  to 
have  a  desk  in  a  merchant's  office  than  nothing." 

"Max!" 

"  Forgive  me !  "  and  he  smiled  tenderly.  "  I  do  not  like 
Randal  to  abuse  me  \o  you.  Of  course  we  miserable  negociants 
are  far  beneath  the  notice  of  a  daughter  of  the  great  house  of 
De  Burgh.  Yet  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  there  is  the 
same  blood  in  my  pretty  cousin's  veins  as  in  my  own.  Pretty," 
he  repeated,  thoughtfully ;  "  no,  you  are  not  pretty,  Grace." 

**  Dare  you  deny  it !  "  she  exclaimed,  laughing  and  raising  her 
whip. 
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"  Strike,  but  hear  me,"  returned  Max,  again  laying  his  hand 
on  her  horse's  neck  and  looking  intently  into  her  face.  "  I  wish 
— I  wish  you  were  only  pretty." 

*'Ah,  Max,  you  have  got  cleverly  out  of  that  comer,"  she 
said,  still  laughing,  but  with  a  heightened  color  and  a  gleam  ot 
exultation  in  her  eyes,  for  there  was  unmistakable  sincerity  in 
his  tone.  "  Can  you  follow  }  "  she  added,  significantly  touching 
her  horse's  flank  with  the  whip,  and  rushing  him  at  a  ditch  of 
tolerable  width,  which  divided  the  long  stretch  of  wheat-land 
from  the  waste.  She  turned  to  watch  her  companion's  per- 
formance, as  she  landed  on  the  other  side.  Max  took  it  gal- 
lantly, sitting  his  horse  like  a  man  accustomed  to  ride  straight. 

"Well  done,  'commerce' !"  cried  his  cousin,  as  he  resumed 
his  place  at  her  side  ;  then,  holding  out  her  hand  with  a  frank, 
kindly  grace,  she  added :  *•  I  shall  never  turn  my  back  on  the 
Freres,  Max ;  I  am  proud  of  them  too.  They  have  been  men 
enough  to  build  their  own  fortunes,  and  I  loved  my  father 
dearly." 

A  curious  expression,  not  untinged  with  amusement,  passed 
over  Max's  face  as  he  gripped  her  hand  hard. 

"If  it  were  not  gloved,  I  should  kiss  this  little  hand  in  grati- 
tude for  your  gracious  words,  mademoiselle  la  princesse." 

"  Ah,  Max,  I  wish  1  knew  if  you  are  ever  in  earnest.  Try  not 
to  mock  this  last  day,  just  this  once." 

"  Grace !  cannot  you  see  I  am  horribly  in  earnest  in  my  dis- 
like to  say  good-bye  i  Don't  you  know  people  sometimes  laugh 
to  save  their  tears  ?  " 

"  Tears ! — your  tears !  Ah,  Max,  that  is  something  unheard 
of!  Come,  let  us  try  once  more  if  my  'Colleen  Dhu'  cannot 
beat  your  bay  in  a  trotting  match." 

Not  many  more  words  passed  between  them  till  they  reached 
the  gates  of  Dungar,  and  slackened  their  pace  to  a  walk,  as  the 
approach  to  the  house  was  all  uphill ;  even  then  both  were  un- 
usually silent — Grace  gazing  away  into  space,  lost  in  thought ; 
Maxwell's  eyes  dwelling,  with  a  dark  intense  expression  and 
slight  knitting  of  the  brow,  upon  his  companion. 

Arrived  at  the  house.  Max  assisted  his  companion  to  dis- 
mount and  followed  her  into  the  house. 

"Is  Mrs.  Frere  out  still?"  he  asked  the  butler,  who  had 
come  forward  to  receive  them. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  she  and  the  masther  and  Miss  Mabel — they  are 
all  gone  down  to  the  glebe-house," 

Grace  went  on  while  the  man  spoke,  and  turned  into  a  small, 
comfortable  morning-room,  much  used  by  her  mother.  She 
walked  over  to  a  work-table  in  the  oriel  window,  which  looked 
out  on  a  splendid  stretch  of  hills  and  sea. 
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**  Look,  Max !  How  careless  Mab  is !  here  is  a  whole  heap 
of  flowers,  gathered  and  left  to  die  !  Will  you  ask  Connell  to 
bring  me  water,  and  the  two " 

"  Never  mind  them  !  "  interrupted  Max,  closing  tlie  door  be- 
hind him,  and  crossing  the  room  to  where  Grace  had  just  laid 
aside  her  hat,  and  was  now  drawing  off  her  gloves.  She  looked 
up  in  surprise  as  he  came  to  her  side. 

"  Let  the  flowers  lie  there,"  he  continued.  "  I  want  you  to 
say  good-bye  to  me  now,  when  we  are  alone.  To-morrow  I 
must  say  it  in  a  crowd,  in  sight  of  the  whole  family." 

He  took  her  hands  in  both  of  his. 

"But,  Max -"  began  Grace,  with  a  startled,  awakening 

look  in  her  large  eyes : 

"  Good-bye,  sweetest  cousin !  I  have  to  thank  you  for  all 
the  pleasure  of  my  visit  here,"  he  continued,  drawing  her  nearer 
to  him,  *•  and  I  shall  find  nothing  like  you  till  we  meet  again  ! 
Give  me  a  farewell  kiss,  as  a  proof  that  you  forgive  all  my 
heresies  and  misdemeanors." 

To  kiss  so  near  a  relation  seemed  quite  natural  to  Grace. 
What  surprised  her  was,  that  she  should  feel  a  strange  fear  of 
doing  so.  Still  she  never  thought  of  resisting,  although  she 
trembled  from  head  to  foot  as  Max  passed  his  arm  gently  round 
her,  and  held  her  to  him  with  a  clasp  that  grew  closer  and 
closer  as  he  spoke. 

"  Do  not  forget  me.  Grace !  Will  you  promise  to  welcome 
me  as  kindly  as  ever  wnen  I  come  back?  "  And  he  pressed  a 
long  clinging  kiss  on  the  sweet  dewy  virgin  lips,  so  frankly 
yielded  to  him.  "  You  promise,"  he  repeated,  still  holding  her 
soft,  pliant  figure  to  his  breast,  and  almost  startled  to  feel  how 
wildly  her  heart  beat,  how  she  trembled  in  every  limb. 

"  Yes,  Max,"  she  replied,  in  a  very  low,  but  steady  tone ;  "  I 
will  always  remember  and  welcome  you  !  " 

**  Thanks,  sweetest !  I  will  hold  you  to  it.  No  flirtations 
with  the  parson's  grandson  if  he  comes  back !  No  tite-a^tite 
rides ! " 

"  Max  !  "  with  inexpressible  scorn  and  indignation. 

**  Forgive  me ;  and  now  one  more  kiss,  and  I  will  let  you  go  !  '* 

"  Max,  1  dare  not !    You  must  not  hold  me,  dear  Max  !  " 

There  was  such  reality  in  her  effort  to  escape  from  his  em- 
brace that  Max  felt  compelled  to  release  her ;  and  as  she  hastily 
gathered  up  her  riding-habit,  he  kissed  the  hand  he  still  held. 

**  I,  at  least,  can  never  forget  the  most  charming  cousin  man 
ever  had ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  Grace,  drawing  her  hand  away, 
ran  quickly  out  of  the  room,  without  one  backward  glance. 

Max  stood  looking  after  her,  and  twisting  one  of  the  gloves 
she  had  dropped,  in  his  hands : 
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"  I  am  a  greater  idiot  than  I  thought  I  was,"  he  muttered  to 
himself;  "but  that  girl  might  set  older  and  slower  pulses  than 
mine  throbbing.  God  !  what  sweet  lips !  and  how  she  trembled ! 
Pooh  !  what  a  blockhead  I  am  !  " 

Catching  sight  of  his  aunt  and  Mr.  de  Burgh  walking  slowly 
across  the  gravel  sweep,  Max  went  forth  to  meet  them,  mention- 
ing with  admirable  coolness  that  Grace  and  himself  had  only 
just  come  in,  and  that  Grace  had  gone  to  dress  for  dinner.  He 
proceeded  to  engage  Mr.  de  Burgh  in  a  discussion  on  the  possi- 
bility of  reclaiming  the  tract  of  waste  that  lay  between  the 
wheat-land  and  the  sea,  as  if  no  such  things  as  sweet  lips  and 
pliant  trembling  forms  existed. 

Meantime  Grace  flew  to  her  own  room,  and  was  thankful  to 
find  it  for  once  free  from  the  presence  of  nurse  or  mademoiselle. 

She  was  almost  frightened  at  her  own  emotion.  What  was 
there  in  a  cousin's  kiss  and  request  to  be  remembered  to  make 
her  heart  beat  till  she  could  hear  it,  and  her  limbs  tremble  till 
she  could  scarcely  stand  }  But  her  cousin's  voice  and  look  and 
touch  could  not  be  mistaken.  Nature,  independent  of  a  varied 
course  of  novel-reading,  told  her  this  was  love.  She  felt  wafted 
into  sudden  womanhood — felt  it  with  a  kind  of  awe.  Now,  of 
course.  Max  meant  only  to  sound  her  feelings  for  him ;  but  later, 
when  she  had  studied  and  improved,  and  made  herself  more 
worthy  of  such  a  hero,  he  would  come  and,  as  he  said,  hold  her 
to  her  promise.  At  any  rate,  young  and  uncouth  and  recluse  as 
she  thought  herself,  Max,  accomplishedi^  traveled,  experienced 
man  of  the  world  though  he  was,  loved  her  with  a  love  passing 
that  of  a  brother. 

The  thought  filled  her  with  exultation  and  courage ;  she  bid 
him  good-bye  publicly,  with  a  composure  that  considerably  sur- 
prised the  parting  guest ;  she  settled  to  the  routine  of  her  life 
after  his  departure,  with  contentment  and  diligence  radiating 
from  the  centre  of  hope  and  joy  and  pride  in  her  heart,  much 
to  Randal's  surprise.  He  had  hoped  that  a  mood  of  melancholy 
moping  would  have  offered  a  target  to  the  arrows  of  his  wit. 
Grace  had  faintly  expected  that  Max  would  write  to  her,  but 
she  was  by  no  means  discontented  that  his  occasional  letters 
(enough  for  politeness)  should  be  addressed  to  her  mother ;  he 
always  sent  her  a  kind  message,  and  at  first  some  new  books 
and  music. 

So  the  winter  wore  pleasantly  away.  Then  came  the  great 
and  sudden  blow  of  grandpapa's  death — the  terrible  break  up 
of  the  dear  old  home ;  but  through  all,  the  vague  sweet  hope 
of  meeting  Max  in  London  streaked  every  phase  of  sorrow  with 
a  pale  tinge  of  gold.  And  now,  when  they  were  fairly  landed 
in  the  great  wondrous  fearful  city  of  Grace's  day-dreams,  with- 
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in  reach  of  the  anchor  to  which  she  had  clung — Max  had  gone 
to  Paris. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  tired  travelers  slept  long  on  the  morning  after  their  ar- 
rival, and  Grace  was  delighted  to  feel  that  a  brighter  frame 
of  mind  had  displaced  the  gloom  and  depression  of  the  previ- 
ous night. 

She  was  the  first  up  and  dressed  of  the  party,  and  on  going 
into  her  mother's  room,  found  her  awake,  but  still  in  bed.  She 
held  up  a  warning  finger  as  her  daughter  entered,  for  Mabel  was 
still  in  deepest  sleep. 

"  Well,  mother  dear !  are  you  pretty  well  and  rested  ?  "  asked 
Grace  in  a  whisper,  stooping  to  kiss  her. 

"  Quite  well,  but  not  rested.  I  feel  as  if  I  should  never  be  at 
rest  again.  It  is  past  eight,  and  they  have  not  brought  me  hot 
water  yet." 

"  I  suppose  we  must  ring  for  it,"  said  Grace,  whose  awaken- 
ing common  sense  suggested  that  she  could  not  expect  the  per- 
sonal attendance  of  home  in  a  London  lodging..  "  The  bell  is 
broken,"  she  continued,  after  a  vain  effort  to  pull  the  handle 
which  hung  loosely  from  the  wall ;  "  I  will  go  down  and  ask  for 
some  warm  water  for  you,  and  see  if  Randal  is  stirring." 

"Is  that  Grace  ?  "  asked  Mabel,  sleepily,  as  she  slowly  opened 
her  eyes ;  "  I  was  dreaming  we  were  at  Dungar  again,  and  had 
broiled  salmon  for  breakfast." 

"  Keep  quiet,  Mab,  until  I  come  back,  and  then  you  shall 
come  into  my  room  and  dress." 

"  It  is  exceedingly  awkward  having  no  bell,"  said  Mrs.  Frercv 
with  much  seriousness;  "suppose  any  of  us  were  ill  in  the 
night }  " 

"  Oh  !  we  must  not  think  of  being  ill,"  exclaimed  Grace,  as 
she  left  the  room  and  ran  quickly  downstairs  to  summon  Sarah 
and  knock  at  Randal's  door. 

Miss  Timbs  herself  answered  what  she  termed  "  the  dining- 
room  "  bell ;  and  having  called  to  Sarah  to  take  the  required  hot 
water  upstairs,  proceeded  to  ask : 

"  What '11  you  please  to  want  for  breakfast,  mum  ?  " 

Grace  hesitated ;  all  her  life  she  had  seen  excellent  food  ap-. 
pear  at  proper  periods,  but  of  the  producing  process  she  was 
profoundly  ignorant. 

"  Oh,  anything  will  do  for  the  first  day.  Some  fiah  and  cold 
meat,  or  eggs  and  tea,  and  preserves  it  you  have  any — Mabel 
always  likes  preserves — and  that  will  do." 
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"Very  well,  mum,"  returned  Miss  Timbs,  a  little  startled  at 
such  demands  upon  her  resources,  but  making  a  rapid  mental 
calculation  as  to  the  probable  profit  of  such  lavish  lodgers. 
"  How  soon  shall  you  be  ready  ?  for  I  must  send  out  for  fish  and 
preserves.  As  to  cold  meat,  it's  not  likely  I  should  have  any  in 
the  house." 

"  It  is  no  matter,"  returned  Grace,  good-humored ly,  "  do  what 
you  can.    My  mother  will  be  dressed  in  about  an  hoiir." 

"I  say,  Grace,"  called  Randal  through  his  closed  door,  "are 
you  up  and  about  ?  What  o'clock  is  it  ?  I  forgot  to  wind  my 
watch." 

"  Quarter-past  eight.  Get  up  like  a  good  boy ; "  to  which 
Randal  made  some  unintelligible  reply,  and  his  sister  mounted 
the  stairs,  and  proceeded  to  coax  Mabel  to  get  up  and  permit 
herself  to  be  dressed.  For  though  quite  capable  of  performing 
that  operation,  her  exceedingly  erratic-nature  disposed  her  to  so 
many  breaks  and  divergencies  that  it  was  never  ending.  On 
this  occsision,  after  various  appeals,  she  put  on  her  shoes,  and 
was  immediately  attracted  by  a  large  dam  in  the  piece  of  carpet 
opposite  the  dressing-table. 

"  Why  do  they  put  such  an  old  piece  of  carpet  on  our  room, 
Grace  ?  ^' 

"  Oh,  because- there  was  nothing  better.  Do  come  away  and 
let  mamma  dress." 

•*  Yes,  there  is  something  better,  much  better — a  new  carpet 
with  big  roses  on  it,  in  the  room  downstairs.  I  peeped  in  as  we 
were  going  down  to  tea  last  night." 

"  Never  mind,  Mab ;  come  with  me." 

"  Mother  ought  to  have  it;  oughtn't  you,  mammy  .^  " 

"  Go  with  Grace,  dear ;  your  poor  mother  will  have  no  more 
pretty  things." 

"  Stay,  there  is  a  bright  pin  under  the  big  press,"  whereupon 
she  darted  across  the  room,  and  striving  to  squeeze  herself  un- 
der the  "  wardrobe  "  formerly  described,  nearly  brought  the 
whole  concern  on  her  back. 

"Mabel!"  screamed  her  mother,  "you  will  kill  yourself! 
Do  take  her  away,  Grace." 

"  You  must  come !  "  cried  the  much-suffering  sister,  and  al- 
most carried  her  into  the  next  room,  Mab  protesting  vehemently 
that  she  hurt  her. 

Once  in  a  fresh  scene,  Mab  insisted  on  a  tour  of  rigid  inspec- 
tion before  attempting  to  replace  her  nightgown  with  her  ordi- 
nary clothes.  Then  the  tops  of  the  houses,  as  seen  from  Grace's 
window,  had  to  be  viewed  and  commented  on ;  the  proceedings 
of  a  cat  creeping  along  one  of  the  roofs  created  the  deepest  in- 
t$KWX ;  and  immense  difficulties  ensued  in  the  matter  of  brush- 
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\xs%  and  plaiting  the  patient's  hair,  calling  forth  many  reproach- 
ful and  contemptuous  observations  in  reply  to  the  elder  sister's 
remonstrances,  who,  her  forbearance  at  last  exhausted,  admin- 
istered a  sharp  slap  on  the  offender's  shoulder,  the  same  being 
instantly  repaid  by  a  hearty  kick. 

After  this  exchange  of  civilities,  the  toilette  proceeded  with 
greater  rapidity,  and  having  grumbled  at  being  obliged  to  put 
on  a  crumpled  lace  frill  and  a  pair  of  cuffs  fl6.  longer  in  their 
pristine  freshness;  Mabel  declared  herself  ready,  and  descended 
in  search  of  breakfast  and  further  novelties. 

Randal  had  already  emerged  from  his  chamber  when  Mrs. 
Frere  and  Grace  made  their  appearance,  and  Sarah  was  busy 
setting  forth  the  motnihg  meal  with  much  haste  and  clatter; 
while  Mabel  stood  in  the  window,  conspicuously  holding  her 
nose — for  in  truth  the  impromptu  "haddock" provided  by  Miss 
Timbs  was  powerful  in  odor,  and  the  pot  bt  strawberry  jam 
was  of  the  mashiest,  stickiest  description,  while  the  eggs,  riot 
having  been  subjected  to  the  process  of  **  selection  "  by  being 
broken  for  frying,  called  from  Randal  the  remark  that  "  They 
must  have  been  laid  by  the  hen  that  Noah  took  into  the  ark." 

"The  tea  has  rather  a  peculiar  flavor!  don't  you  think  so, 
Grace  ?  "  said  mamma. 

"  Yes,  it  is  not  nice ;  we  must  try  and  find  better  to-morrow. 
Mabel,  do  eat  some  bread-and-butter  if  you  cannot  manage 
your  fish  ! " 

"Try  and  eat,  my  love,"  urged  Mrs.  Frere.  "And  now, 
Randal— now  that  we  are  at  last  in  London,  what  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

"  Well ! "  returned  Randal,  easily,  tilting  back  his  chair  in 
order  to  put  a  rejected  supply  of  haddock  on  the  chiffonier,  "  in 
the  first  place,  I  think  we  are  not  in  London,  but  out  of  town ; 
why  the  place  is  as  quiet  and  silent  as  Dungar,  except  for  the 
shouting  of  *  Milk  oh  ! '  that  roused  me  this  morning.  I  wonder 
what  induced  Jimmy  Byrne  to  get  us  such  remote  quarters  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  he  could  not  find  what  we  wanted  cheap  enough 
anywhere  else,"  remarked  Grace,  sadly, 

"  But  I  consider  these  rooms  dear,"  said  Randal,  in  a  tone  of 
strong  common  sense;  "the  accommodation  is  miserable,  and 
the  furniture  disgraceful !  I  cannot  bear  to  see  my  mother  in 
such  a  place.  Grace,  you  and  I  will  have  a  ramble  in  search  of 
something  better." 

"  Dear  boy !  "  murmured  Mrs.  Frere,  looking  at  him  with 
moist  eyes,  "you  always  think  of  me." 

"  Well,  Randal !  "  persisted  Grace,  pouring  out  another  cup 
of  washy  tea  for  Mab,  "  now  we  are  here,  what  //(C?  you  think  of 
doing?  I  wish  you  would  call  on  Uncle  Frere;  as  Jimmy 
Byrne  advised  you." 
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"  I  must  think  about  it,"  returned  Randal,  looking  curiously 
into  the  milk  jug ;  "  let  us  see  if  he  will  make  the  first  advance  ! 
In  a  week  or  so  Max  will  have  returned,  and  then  he  will  be 
there  If)  introduce  me — ^it  would  be  pleasanter  than  going 
alone.** 

**  Why,  Randal,"  cried  Grace,  surprised — for  self-distrust  was 
not  her  brother's  ordinary  failing — "you  don't  mean  to  say 
you  are  afraid  of  your  own  uncle  ?  ' 

"  Afraid  !  *'  repieated  Randal,  with  lofty  scorn,  •Mt  is  not  likely 
that  I  should  quail  before  any  man  ;  but — the  fact  is — a — I 
wish  to  have  some  work  actually  in,  hand  before  I  present  my- 
self in  the  temple  of  Mammon." 

"  Is  Randal  afraid  Uncle  Frere  would  turn  him  out  ?  "  asked 
Mabel,  who  was  listening  attentively. 

."  Then  what  do  you  think  of  doing  ?  "  asked  the  mother. 

"  Do  you  remember  Halkett  whom  we  met  at  Aunt  d'Archy's, 
in  Dublin  ?  "  was  the  somewhat  irrelevant  answer. 

"  Yes,  rather  a  noisy  overpowering  man." 

"  A  very  clever  fellow  though,  I  can  tell  you  !  He  looked  at 
some  of  my  MSS.  and  thought  them  most  promising,  particu- 
larly my  'Legends  and  Tales  of  Dungar.*  He  has  g^ven  me 
an  mtroduction  to  a  brother  of  his  who  writes  for  lots  of  papers 
and  magazines,  and  I  am  going  to  present  the  letter  to-day  at 
the  Girdle  office.     He  is  editor  of  the  Girdle," 

"The  Girdle/'*  repeated  Grace;  "what  an  extraordinary 
name  I" 

" Why,  Grace,"  exclaimed  Mabel,  with  contempt,  "it  is  the 
thing  they  bake  cakes  on  !  " 

"  It  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  name,"  returned  Randal,  with 
careless  superiority.  "  Earth  Girdle  means  their  infonnation 
encircles  the  globe— Shakespeare  you  know.  The  staff  call  i\ 
the  Girdle  ana  E,  G,'* 

"  I  never  heard  of  it  before,"  said  Grace. 

"  Very  likely,  my  dear ;  but  if  I  could  be  taken  on  before  1 
interview  Uncle  Frere,  it  would  be  a  grand  go,  and  show  that 
conceited  puppy  Max  that  I  am  not  such  a  noodle  after  all." 

"  Taken  on  the  staff  of  a  newspaper !  Why,  Randal,  you 
must  be  dreaming  !    Just  think  of  all  the  memoirs  and  biogra- 

Ehies  we  have  read,  and  remember  how  dreadfully  hard  the 
est  men  have  found  it  to  get  on  at  first." 
"  That  you  have  read,  Grace.     /  have  never  cared  to  risk 
losing  my  own  originality  by  steeping  myself  in  the  records  of 
other  peoples*  blunders.    Why  should  I  not  be  taken  on  the 
staff  of  a  paper  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ? "  echoed  Mrs.  Frere.  "  Really,  I  must  say 
Randal  is  exceedingly  clever,  and'  the  quantity  he  has  written 
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already  is  amazing.  I  hope  I  am  not  partial^  but  I  do  think 
Randal  quite  equal  to  the  staff  of  any  paper."  She  spoke  in  a 
tone  of  severe  criticism. 

Grace  sighed,  and  seeing  that  no  one  was  eatinff,  rang  for 
the  servant  to  clear  away,  while  Randal  continued,  cheerfully : 

"  So  I  am  going  to  the  office  to-day ;  it  is  in  W Street, 

off  the  Strand — and  I  shall  take  my  papers  with  me.  I  suppose 
I  had  better  take  a  cab,  mother,  as  I  ought  to  be  at  the  place 
early,  and  I  don't  know  the  way." 

"  Certainly,  dear  boy,  certainly.  Have  you  any  money,  Ran- 
dal ?  " 

Randal  examined  a  very  pretty  porte-monnaie,  and  replied  : 

**  You  had  better  give  me  five  shillings.  I  shall  only  want 
cab  and  omnibus  fares  to-day,  for  I  shadl  return  to  dine.  By 
the  way,  you  had  better  say  seven  o'clock  for  dinner ;  Byrne 
said  he  was  coming  up  this  evening,  and  he  cannot  get  away 
before  six." 

"  Very  well  ;  and  Randal,  if  you  pass  anywhere  near  H 

Square,  you  might  leave  a  card " 

"  I  will  see  about  it,  mother." 

He  rose  and  retired  to  his  own  room.  Grace  looked  wistful- 
ly after  him,  but  prudently  resisted  pressing  the  distasteful  visit 
upon  her  brother  till  backed  by  the  counsels  of  the  redoubtable 
"  Jimmy." 

Sarah  had  not  yet  removed  the  breakfast  things  when  Ran- 
dal returned,  equipped  in  his  new  morning  suit  of  black,  and 
looking  as  bright  and  dtstingud  a  youngster  as  a  mother's  eye 
would  wish  to  rest  upon. 

"  Good-bye,  dear ;  God  bless  you  I  " 

"  Good  luck  to  you,  Randal ! " 

"  Be  sure  you  bring  back  some  griddle  cakes,"  were  the  part- 
ing salutations  of  the  trio  he  left  behind ;  and  pausing  to  ask 
Miss  Timbs,  whom  he  met  in  the  hall,  or  rather  passage,  the 
way  to  the  nearest  cab-stand,  he  walked  briskly  through  the 
little  garden-gate,  and  away  out  of  sight. 

"Dear  me  !  "  sighed  Mrs.  Frere,  returning  to  her  chair,  "it 
is  wonderful  the  sensation  of  loneliness  I  feel  when  Randal  is 
out  of  my  sight.  He  is  so  brave  and  cheerful,  and  has  so  much 
self-reliance,  which  is  always  the  mark  of  a  strong  character. 
Not  that  I  undervalue  you,  my  darling,"  holding  out  he;-  hand 
to  Grace ;  "  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  have  done 
without  you." 

Grace  did  not  reply,  but  took  the  still  fair  soft  hand  and 
stroked  it  tenderly ;  she  felt  too  sad  for  words,  an  inexpressible, 
awful  sense  of  isolation  and  responsibility  pressed  down  her 
young  heart.    What  was  to  become  of  them  in  this  strange, 
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inigbty  city,  where  their  only  friend  was  a  htimble  lawyer's 
clerk,  and  where  no  welcome  had  awaited  them  from  the  kins- 
men oh  whose  friendship  they  had  naturally  reckoned  ?  But 
this  nK)od  did  not  last ;  Grace  felt  she  must  throw  it  off  or  die. 
She  hastily  reminded  herself  that  they  were  not  yet  twenty- 
four  hours  in  London  >  that  Max  had  probably  not  known 
when  t^ey  were  to  arriye ;  that  she  could  not  tell  what  urgent 
reasons  he  might  have  to  visit  Paris ;  that  a  week — a  few  days 
might  change  the  aspect  of  affairs ;  above  all,  that  she  must  not, 
dare  not  desppndi.  Let  her  mother  taJk  of  Randal's  courage 
and  cheerfulness  as  she  would,  they  were  but  broken  reeds  to 
rely  on. 

She  had  succeeded  in  rousing  herself  when  Miss  Timbs,  much 
impressed  by  the  general  aspe<pt  of  her  new  inmates,  made  her 
appearance  with  a  spasmodic  courtesy,  and  a  request  to  know 
Mrs.  Frere's  orders,. 

"  I  am  sure  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say,"  returned  that  lady, 
graciously.  "  Our  tastes  are  extremely  simply,  and  I  do  not 
care  to  incur  unnecessary  expense.  What  do  you  think,  Grace, 
of  a  pair  of  fried  soles,  and  boiled  fowls  with  tongue — a  ham 
wQuld  be  rather  large — and  potatoes,  and  a  dish  of  sea-kale 
and  cheese?  It  is  rather  early  for  cucumber.  We  will  not 
mind  sweets  or  dessert; — eh,  Grace?  " 

"Yes,  mother,"  returned  Grace,  with  a  dim,  painful  sense 
that  this  was  all  too  costly,  yet  not  knowing  how  to  remedy  it  or 
what  to  suggest. 

"  Very  well,  mum,"  said  Miss  Timbs,  with  increasing  defer- 
erence.     "  And  the  young  gentleman,  will  be  back  to  dinner  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes ;  and  I  forgot  t9  mention  that  as  Mr.  Byrne  will 
dine  with  us  to-day,  you  need  not  give  us  dinner  till  seven ;  gen- 
erally we  dine  at  six." 

"  Hoh,"  said  Miss  Timbs,  and  paused.  '*  Ahem  I  Then, 
mum,  I  must  charge  additional  for  kitchen  fire — two-and-six  a 
week  is  regular  with  a  one  o'clock  dinner ;  but  for  late  dinner  I 
must  say  three-and-six,  and  sixpence  a  scuttle  for  the  sitting- 
room  fire." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  suppose  so,"  returned  Mrs.  Frere,  vaguely. 
"  You  had  better  speak  to  Mr.  Byrne  about  it  when  he  comes, 
for  I  do  not  understand  London  prices,  or  the  arrangements  of 
a  lodging-house." 

'*  Ahem  1  "  said  Miss  Timbs,  with  a  visible  vibration  of  every 
curl,  and  smoothing  down  her  apron  nervously  ;  "  but,  begging 
your  pardon,  I  don't  keep  a  lodging- 'ouse,  though  I  lets  my 
apartments  to  parties  as  requires  accommodation ;  and  if  I'm 
'umble,  I  trust  I  am  respectable." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Frere,  greatly  asto.nished  at  the 
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wrath  she  seemed  to  have  evoked.  "  If  I  have  said  anything 
to  offend  you,  I  am  very  sorry ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  I  have/* 

The  gentle  voice  and  guileless  face  of  the  speaker  were  not 
without  their  effect  on  Miss  Timbs. 

"  Well,  mum,  I  see  you  are  a  stranger,  and  not  lip  to  our 
ways,  and  I  am  a  bit  hasty.  I  am  sure  you  arc  too  much  die 
lady  to  make  aggravating  remarks  ;  so,  as  you  say,  I  had  bet- 
ter speak  to  the  gentleman  as  took  the  rooms.  But  of  course  I 
shall  want  butter  and  lard  for  cooking,  and  would  you  like  to 
buy  everything  yourself,  munS,  or  shall  I  bring  you  my  book 
every  week  ? ' 

"  Pray  do  so !  I  should  not  know  where  to  go  for  anything ; 
and  for  to-day  we  will  dine  at  seven." 

"Very  well,  mum."  And,  to  Mabel's  profound  admiration, 
she  caught  up  and  piled  together  all  the  plates,  huddled  the 
knives  and  forks  on  the  tray,  seized  the  butter,  the  cream-jug, 
and  sundry  other  abides,  in  a  twinkling,  as  if  she  had  suddenly 
developed  three  or  four  additional  pairs  of  hands,  calling  loudly 
for  Sarah  to  clear  away,  and  marched  off  with  her  load. 

"  Grace,  did  you  see  what  a  lot  of  things  she  took  hold  of?  " 
said  Mabel.  "  I  wonder  if  she  will  let  them  fall  ?  '*  And  no 
doubt  anxious  to  witness  the  anticipated  catastrophe,  she  ran 
lightly  to  the  kitchen  stairs,  and  leaning  over  the  top  rail, 
strained  her  eyes  into  the  cavernous  depths  below. 

"  Our  landlady  seems  a  little  hot-tempered,"  said  Mrs.  Frere, 
as  soon  as  they  were  alone.  She  spoke  in  a  tone  of  apprehen- 
sion, as  if  a  little  scared  at  the  idea  of  having  pven  offense. 

"  It  seems  it  is  not  polite  to  say  'lodging-house  ',"  returned 
Grace,  smiling.  "  But  she  evidently  forgave  you.  We  must 
try  and  find  our  way  about  as  soon  as  possible,  for  we  had  bet- 
ter do  all  we  can  for  ourselves.  You  know  nurse  told  us  we 
ought  not  leave  too  much  to  our  landlady." 

**  Nurse,  like  all  women  of  her  class,  is  exttemely  suspicious," 
said  Mrs.  Frere.  leaning;  back  in  her  chair. 

"  Dear  nurse  !  She  is  a  very  clever  woman,  mother.  I  wish 
she  were  here." 

"  Yes ;  we  miss  her  dreadfully.  I  do  not  know  how  that 
poor  child  will  do  without  her  !  " 

"  She  must,  poor  little  soul ! "  returned  Grace,  thoughtfully. 
"  It  will  be  hard  for  her  to  be  shut  up  here  all  day.  Suppose  I 
take  her  out,  and  we  might  try  and  find  our  way  to  Hyde  rark." 

"  But,  Grace  dear,  ladies  do  not  walk  alone  in  London !  I 
could  not  let  you.  Imagine  meeting  any  one  you  know !  Wait 
till  Randal  comes  home." 

"  Is  it  really  such  an  uncivilized  place  that  two  girls  cannot 
venture  out  together ;  that  we  must  be  prisoners,  unless  We  can 
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get  an  escort !  I  cannot  believe  it  I  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  not  play  at  being  fine  ladies  any  longer,  but  learn  to  take 
care  of  ourselves.  I  will  not  go  if  it  vexes  you,  mother  dear ; 
yet  I  do  so  long  to  see  the  Park.  And  you  know  Mabel  will  be 
fearfully  troublesome  in  the  house  all  day.*' 

,^**  I  cannot  stay  in  the  house  all  day  !  *'  cried  Mabel,  returning 
disappointed  from  the  kitchen  stairs.  "'And  Sarah  says  it  is 
not  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  ride  in  Hyde  Park",  do  let  us  go, 
mammy !    All  the  ladies  will  be  riding  there  at  twelve." 

"At  twelve!"  echoed  Mrs.  tFrere.  "They  used  to  ride 
from  five  to  seven  in  my  time.  Well,  children,  I  do  not  half 
like  it  I  Perhaps  our  landlady  could  spare-  her  servant  to  %o 
with  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  she  could  not !  "  cried  Mabel,  "  for  I  heard 
Miss  Timbs  tell  her  that  she  must  make  haste  and  do  the  rooms, 
and  be  ready  to  stay  downstairs,  because  Miss  Timbs  is  going 
out  to  buy  things  for  us." 

"  Still,  my  dear,  I  never  heard  of  young  ladies  walking  alone 
in  Hyde  Park." 

"  Come  with  us  yourself  then,"  said  Grace,  coaxingly ;  "  it 
will  do  you  good,  and  we  are  sure  to  be  right  with  you." 

"  Impossible,  dearest !  "  cried  the  mother ;  "  I  am  not  equal 
to  such  a  walk — besides,  I  must  write  to  your  aunt  D'Archy." 

"  Well !  ask  Miss  Timbs  what  she  thinks." 

Miss  Timbs  was  of  opinion  that  any  two  young  ladies  might 
walk  "  anywheres  at  that  time ; "  it  was  just  the  hour  when 
ladies  and  nurses  and  governesses  and  children  were  about. 
L,ater,  indeed,  it  might  not  be  so  well — but  even  then  ! 

So  Mrs.  Frere,  with  many  injunctions  to  be  quiet  and  careful, 
especially  at  the  crossings,  permitted  her  daughters  to  set  forth, 
Grace  having  first  insisted — much  to  Mabel's  disgust — on  writ- 
ing a  few  lines  to  her  faithful  friend  nurse. 

Holding  Mabel's  hand  closely,  Grace  sallied  forth  with  some 
degree  of  eager  excitement  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  famous 
metropolis  of  which  she  had  read  and  dreamed,  till  the  names 
of  its  streets  and  squares  and  historical  places  were  as  familiar 
to  her  as  her  own,  and  to  which  her  quick  imagination  lent  a 
shape  and  reality  widely  different  from  the  actual. 

"  If  you  should  happen  to  miss  your  way,"  said  Miss  Timbs, 
"just  you  ask  for  *  Albert  Crescent,  Grove  Road,  near  the  Water- 
works, Camden  Hill  * ;  every  p'liceman  knows  that.  Go  on 
straight  till  you  come  to  the  third  turning  on  your  left,  then 
first  to  the  right  will  take  you  into  Kensington  High  Street,  anct 
any  one  will  show  you  the  Park." 

Fortified  by  these  directions,  and  thankful  to  be  in  the  air 
and  in  motion,  Grace  and  her  little  companion  walked  swiftly 
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away  with  the  free  light  step  accustomed  to  tread  the  springy 
grass  and  heather  of  their  seaside  home.  After  one  or  two 
wrong  turnings  and  a  few  inquiries,  the  young  strangers  found 
themselves  in  the  Park,  and  for  the  first  time  felt  they  were  in 
London. 

They  were  soon  absorbed  ^n  contemplating  the  horses  and 
their  riders  which  seemed  to  them  so  numerous,  though  in 
truth  the  near  approach  of  Easter  had  considerably  thinned 
their  ranks.  The  children  too,  so  exquisitely  dressed  and  cared 
for,  attracted  their  attention ;  the  fresh  air,  the  first  faint  flush 
of  delicate  green  on  the  trees,  the  newness  of  everything,  cheered 
and  amused  Grace.  Still  the  crowd  of  strangers,  the  perpetual 
roar  as  of  a  mighty  swelling  tide,  were  somewhat  appalling, 
and  never  in  after  years  did  she  forget  the  impression  of  her 
first  walk  in  London. 

How  long  they  wandered  and  admired  and  wondered  they 
could  not  tell ;  at  last  Mab  complained  she  was  dying  of  hun- 
ger, and  Grace  found,  to  her  dismay,  her  purse  was  empty. 
They  had  walked  on  and  on  till  near  Albert  Gate,  and  it  was 
weary  work  to  retrace  their  steps,  Mab  declaring  that  she  was 
tired  to  death,  that  she  could  not  walk  another  step,  etc,  At 
this  juncture  a  gentleman,  followed  by  a  large  handsome  deer- 
hound,  crossed  from  the  Knightsbridge  direction,  and  paused  a 
moment  as  he  reached  the  footway  to  look  at  the  tall  slight  girl 
in  mourning,  who  was  so  evidently  dragging  a  weary  child 
after  her. 

He  was  a  stout,  broad-shouldered,  florid  man  of  perhaps 
thirty,  very  well  dressed,  with  a  good  humored,  animal  face, 
and  reddish  hair.  After  a  minute  of  hesitation  he  whistled  to 
his  dog,  and  walked  after  the  young  lady  and  her  companion, 
passed  them,  then  paused,  leaned  against  the  rails  and  let  them 
go  by,  taking  a  long  look  as  they  passed.  This  manoeuvre  he 
executed  twice  ;  the  second  time,  seeing  that  he  was  quite  un- 
noticed, he  walked  smartly  on  ahead,  then  turning  sharply,  met 
the  quarry  face  to  face. 

Raising  his  hat,  with  an  assured  smile,  he  addressed  Grace. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon !  But  would  you  be  so  good  as  to 
direct  me  to — to — the  National  Gallery  ?  " 

*'  I  am  Sorry  I  cannot,*'  she  returned,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  or  embarrassment,  looking  straight  into  his  light  gray 
eyes.  "  I  am  a  stranger  myself."  Something  in  her  voice  and 
manner  seemed  to  strike  her  interlocutor,  for  it  was  with  a 
decided  increase  of  respect  he  rejoined : 

"  Indeed  I .  Can  I  be  of  any  serwe  to  you  ?  I  know  this 
part  of  London  very  well." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  want  no  help,"  said  Grace.    Then  suddenly 
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bethinking  fierself  of  the  task  which  lay  before  her  in  conveying 
Mab  home,  she  added  :  "  Unless,  indeed,- you  could  direct  me 
to  the  nearest  cab-stand." 

'*  Certainly !  If  you  cross  the  ride,  and  take  the  path  oppo- 
site, it  will  lead  you  to  Rutland  Gate,  and  there  you  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  find  a  cab.  Perhaos  you  will  allow  me  to  accom- 
pany you  ?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  returned  Grace,  suddenly  remembering, 
with  a  quick  blush,  that  her  mother  would  not  like  her  to  walk 
with  a  stranger  ;  **  it  would  be  better  not." 

The  stranger  raised  his  hat,  and  made  no  attempt  to  follow 
as  she  passed  on,  but  muttered  to  himself : 

"  A  deuced  fine  girl — ^a  lady,  too— and  what  eyes ! "  « 

■     But  no  cab  was  to  be  found ;  so  poor  Mabel,  more  and  more 
fatigued,  and  quarrelsome  in  propprtion,  stumbled  on. 

After  many  pauses  to  rest  on  the  various  benches  which  they 
passed,  many  remonstrances,  coaxings,  urglngs,  and  encourage- 
ments, with  a  few  inquiries — for  Grace's  organ  of  locality  was 
well  developed — they  reached  Albert  Terrace,  thoroughly  worn 
out,  to  find  Mrs.  Frere  in  a  fit  of  hysterical  weeping,  the  effect 
of  loneliness  and  fright,  as  she  had  quite  made  up  her  mind 
that  the  prolonged  absence  of  her  children  was  due  to  some 
terrible  accident. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  we  stayed  out  so  long;  but  I  had  no  idea 
it  was  so  late.  We  will  not  leave  you  alone  again.  But  oh  ! 
mother,  the  Park  is  lovely  !  and  such  beautiful  horses,  though 
there  were  a  great  many  screws  among  them ;  and  then  the 
children — such  little  darlings !  were  they  not,  Mab  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  only  know  that  I  am  dying  of  hunger." 

"  My  dear  child  !  do  ring  the  bell,  Grace  !  pray  get  her  some- 
thing to  eat !  "  etc.,  etc. 

And  Mab  was  quickly  provided  with  the  sticky  jam  and 
bread-and-butter,  of  which  she  and  Grace  between  them 
devoured  an  extraordinary  quantity. 


CHAPTER  V. 

RANDAL,  like  his  sisters,  found  so  much  to  interest  and 
amuse  in  his  first  experience  of  "  famous  London  town," 
that  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  till  past  six,  and  then 
he  dashed  in  breathless  to  ask  for  three  shillings  to  pay  the 
hansom  in  which  he  had  returned,  as  he  did  not  feel  sure  of 
finding  the  way.  "  And  you  may  think  what  an  out  of  the  way 
hole  this  is,  when  the  cab-drivers  do  not  know  it !  We  have 
been  driving  hither  and  thither  for  the  last  hour  trying  to  find 
it !  "    And  he  rushed  out  again  to  dismiss  the  cab. 
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"  Dear  me !  "  said  Mrs.  Frere,  looking  into  her  purse  a  little 
dismayed.  "  There  are  eight  shillings  quite  gone.  I  am  afraid, 
Grace,  this  is  a  very  expensive  place  !  " 

**  I  am  afraid  it  is,  dear  niother." 

"I  hope  Byrne  will  not  keep  us  waidng,"  said  Randal, 
returning ;  "  I  am  as  huhg^  as  a  hawk  !  " 

"  You  Ought  to  have  had  luncheon,  Randal ;  it  is  not  good  to 
fast  too  lopg." 

"  Oh !  I  had  luncheon,  of  course ;  I  could  not  hold  out  all 
day  after  such  a  miserable  breakfast.  But  I  will  tell  you  every- 
thing at  dinner ;  I  really  must  wash  my  hands,  the  dirt  of  this 
town  is  frightful ! "  and  he  left  the  room,  running  against  Sa- 
rah with  a  heavily  laden  tray  as  he  did  so. 

*'  How  bright  and  well  he  looks,"  remarked  Mrs,  Frere,  sigh- 
ing slightly;  *'I  am  sure  he  has  met  with  a  pleasant  reception 
from — ^from  the  staff  of  that  paper  he  was  going  to  see,  or 
whatever  it  is." 

"  He  has  left  his  pared  of  papers  behind  him,"  said  Mab, 
who,  washed,  brushed,  and  plaited  into  comparative  freshness, 
was  curled  up  on  the  shiny,  slippery  horse-hair  sofa, 

"Yes,  he  has,"  returned  Grace,  who  had  risen  to  assist  in 
laying  the  cloth — for  inactivity  was  punishment  to  her;  "I 
hope  it  is  a  good  omen." 

"  We  must  not  be  too  sanguine,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  in  her 
most  sensible  tone,  "  though  I  must  say  that  I  think  all  Ran- 
dal wants  is  an  opening." 

Here,  a  modest  ring  and  a  careful  brushing  of  feet  in  the 
passage  announced  thte  arrival  of  Jimmy  Byrne,  to  Grace's 
great  satisfaction.  She  felt  in  some  instinctive  and  indescriba- 
ble way,  that  in  his  experience — in  his  knowledge  of  mean  mi- 
nutiae, and  above  all,  in  his  respectful  kindly  sympathy,  lay  her 
one  hppe  of  help  and  guidance  in  the  difficulties  of  which  she 
was  as  yet  but  half  conscious. 

*'  Good-evenin',  ladies  !  "  said  Mr.  Bjrme,  putting  in  his  rather 
shaggy  black  head  as  he  half-opened  the  door,  and  then  draw- 
ing back  modestly  :  "  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  see  dinner  is  ready. 
I  am  sure  I  wouldn't  have " 

"  Oh  !  come  in,  Mr.  Byrne — pray  come  in  !  "  cried  Grace, 
going  up  to  him  with  outstretched  hand  and  drawing  him  into 
the  room,  "  we  expected  you  to  dinner." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Byrne,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  courteously,  and  rising 
to  receive  him,  "  we  quite  expected  you  to  dinner !"  Thus 
encouraged,  Jimmy  Byrne,  after  looking  carefully  about  for 
some  peg  or  hatstand  whereon  to  hang  his  head-covering, 
brought  it  in  with  many  apologies,  and  carefully  deposited  it  in 
the  darkest  and  most  inaccessible  comer  he  could  find ;  he  also 
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carried  the  indispensable  black  bag,  which  he  placed  under  his 
chair,  as  if  less  ashamed  of  that  than  of  his  hat. 

*'  I  hope,  Mrs.  Frere,  ma'am,  I  see  you  pretty  well  after  your 
fatigues — and  the  young  ladies?  " 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you ;  but  of  course,  not  feeling  very 
bright ;  the  change  is  so  very  great." 

"  Ay  !  to  be.  sure,  so  it  is  ;  and  the  place  is  dull !  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  apartments,  especially  at  this  time,  when  every 
one  is  coming  to  town  for  the  season." 

"  For  the  season  !  "  cried  Randal,  catching  the  last  words  as 
he  entered ;  "  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  season  affects 
such  solitude  as  this !  "  then  shaking  his  hand  cordially — 
"  though  I  am  quite  sure  you  have  done  the  best  you  could  for 
us ;  but  it  zs  rather  remote,  eh  .^  " 

**  It  is  indeed,  master — I  mean  Mr.  Randal — but " 

"  Here  is  dinner !  "  exclaimed  Mabel,  joyously,  "  and  it  smells 
very  nice." 

A  welcome  interruption  ensued,  and  a  pleasant  slight  confu- 
sion in  taking  their  places,  and  squeezing  in  chairs  for  Mab  and 
Mr.  Byrne  between  the  sofa  and  large  table,  which  reduced  the 
available  space  to  a  narrow  passage  between  it  and  the  walls. 

*'  What  have  we  got  ?  "  cried  Randal,  gayly  lifting  the  cover  ; 
"  soles  !  Why,  mother,  you  might  have  ordered  a  couple  more 
when  you  were  about  it.' 

"  You  forget  wd  are  not  at  Dungar, "  said  Grace,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  Faith,  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it !  "  returned  Randal,  em- 
phatically.    "  What  Byrne  !  no  fish  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  no,  sir.  I  am  obliged  to  eat  fish  too  often  to 
care  for  it ;  once  a  week  is  enough  for  a  good  papist — and 
what's  more,  I  dined  about  two," 

"  I  think  they  know  how  to  charge  for  dinner  and  luncheon 
too  in  this  London  of  yours,  Byrne  !  " 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Randal!  I  get  a  very  good  din- 
ner eveiy  day  for  a  trifle,  in  a  manner  of  speaking.* 

"  You  must  tell  me  where,"  said  Randal.  "  What  is  it  ?"  he 
continued,  catching  a  look  from  his  mother,  to  whom  the  slavey, 
Sarah,  had  been  whispering  mysteriously. 

"  She  wants  to  know  how  much  beer  she  shall  bring,"  said 
Mrs.  Frere,  in  her  usual  quiet,  well-bred  tone. 

"  Beer !  "  repeated  Randal.  **  There  is  something  hopelessly 
vulgar  about  beer  !     Is  this  all  the  wine  you  have,  mother  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Grace,  "  all  that  is  left  ot  Mr.  Byrne's  excellent 
sherry."  And  she  smiled  on  him — that  quick,  sweet  smile  of 
hers,  showing  all  her  white,  well-shaped  teeth,  and  flashing  over 
eyes  and  lips  like  a  gleam  of  heart's  sunshine. 
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"Beer  is  an  uncommon  wholesome  drink,  Mr.  Randal,"  re- 
plied Byrne ;  "  and  wine,  specially  in  the  suburbs,  is  not  to  be 
depended  on." 

"  Well,  how  much  beer  then  ?  '*  reiterated  mamma,  looking  to 
Byrne  for  his  decision. 

"Two  pots  will  be  lashin's  and  lavin's,"  cried  Jimmy, 
promptly. 

Sarah  disappeared,  and  dinner  progressed  without  anything 
worth  recording,  save  that  Mr.  Byrne  assisted  to  carve,  and 
gravely  observed  that  it  was  an  elegant  tongue,  while  Mrs. 
Frere  declared  the  fowls  were  only  fit  to  make  broth;  and 
Grace,  who  had  eaten  too  late  and  too  heartily  to  care  for  din- 
ner, remarked — or  thought  she  remarked — a  watchful  uneasi- 
ness in  Jimmy  Byrne's  wistful  little  black  eyes. 

"  She  did  not  bring  it  in  black  pots,"  said  Mabel,  who  had 
been  very  quiet  and  silent,  as  Sarah  placed  a  foaming  jug  of 
beer  beside  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  Ah  I  me  jewil  I "  exclaimed  Jimmy,  who  ventured  to  let  his 
affectionate  nature  overflow  towards  this  juvenile  member  of 
the  "  great  family  " ;  "  sure  a  pot  isn't  a  pot  here  at  all !  Faith, 
it's  a  jug !  " 

While  Mabel  in  deep  thought  pondered  this  metaphysical 
contradiction,  the  others  laughed  heartily,  and  as  soon  as  the 
remnants  of  the  despised  fowls  were  removed,  the  conversation 
flowed  freely. 

"  Tell  us  your  adventures,  Randal,"  asked  Grace,  whose  in- 
terest in  her  brother  was  all  the  deeper  for  her  unspoken  doubt 
of  his  abilities. 

"  Oh  !  I  had  a  capital  *  rowl  *  into  W Street — ^these  han- 
soms are  a  splendid  invention — and  I  found  Halkett  hard  at 
work  in  one  of  the  dirtiest  dens  you  can  imagine.  He  was  very 
civil,  and  seems  a  monstrous  clever  fellow.  He  was  good 
enough  to  say  his  brother  had  mentioned  me  in  his  letter  as  a 
promising  boy;  and  he  was  quite  ready  to  look  at  my  MS., 
and  give  me  the  best  advice  he  could.  He  seems  quite  at  the 
top  of  the  tree,  and  is  on  the  staff*  of  I  don't  know  how  many 
papers  and  mags.  In  short,  the  Saturday  wanted  him  to  write 
for  them,  but  he  was  pledged  to  the  Earth  GirdU" 

*'  Very  honorable  of  him,"  remarked  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Jimmy  Byrne. 

"  Then  it  was  luncheon -time,  so  he  asked  me  if  I  was  gx)ing 
to  lunch  anywhere  near;  and  I  said  I  didn't  know  exactly 
where  to  go,  so  he  suggested  the  '  London  * — ^a  very  swell  place, 
I  can  tell  you  !  I  thought  the  least  I  could  do  was  to  invite  him 
to  luncheon  with  me.  We  had  an  ^«/r/^— some  very  good 
roast-duck  and  peas,  and  a  couple  of  glasses  of  sherry  apiece ; 
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and  do  you  know  thfe  fellow  charged  me  cight-«ind-sixpence, 
and  two  shillings  for  the  wine.  Then  I  could  not  offer  the 
waiter  less  than  a  shilling — he  was  a  very  respectable  well-man- 
nered man.  If  I  had  been  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  could  not 
have  been  more  deferential." 

**  I'll  go  batil  he  doesn't  get  a  shilling  tip  every  day,"  said 
Byrne. 

*'  Then "  continued  Randal,  "  Halkett  was  engaged  for  the 
remainder  of  tJie  day;  but  he  offered  to  get  me  orders  for  any 
theatre  I  liked,  and  said  he  would  call  on  you,  mother,  if  you 
had  no  objection ;  then  he  recommended  me  to  visit  the  British 
Museum — that  there  waB  much  there  to  engage  an  inquiring 
mind — jumped  into  a  cab  and  departed.  I  tried  to  walk  to  the 
British  Museum,  but  I  lost  my  way  so  often  that  it  was  past  four 
when  I  got  there,  and  found  it  was  not  an  open  day ;  so  I  in- 
quired my  way  to  Oxford  Street,  and  walked  down  it.  I  knew 
my  way  there,  for  I  stayed' with  a  schoolfellow  somewhere  near 
the  Marble  Arch  a  long  time  ago;  then  I  got  into  a  cab  and 
drove  home.  It  has  been  rather  an  expensive  day,  but  I  think 
Halkett  will  be  very  useful  to  me.  He  is  evidetitly  quite  a  great 
gun  in  the  literary  world." 

•*  Pray  do  not  bring  him  to  call  on  me,"  sadd  Mrs.  Frere,  lan- 
guidly, '* particularly  if  he  is  like  his  brother;  besides,  I  could 
not  bear  any  one  to  come  here  !  How  could  I  receive  in  such  a 
room ! " 

To  this  terrible  question  there  was  no  reply,  and  to  change 
the  subject  Grace  began  to,  recount  her  adventures. 

"Mabel  and  I  ventured  to  walk  in  Hyde  Park  to-day;  we 
were  charmed  with  the  horses  and  the  children.  What  a  de- 
lightful place  it  is,  Mr.  Byrne  !  do  you  ever  go  there  ?  " 

"  Never,  Miss  Grace— that  is,  scarcely  ever.  You  see,  I  am 
always  at  the  office  till  half-past  five  or  six ;  but  it  is  a  grand 
place,  and  it  will  be  twice  as  g^and  after  Easter.  I  dare  say 
your  cousin,  Mr.  Maxwell  Frere,  will  take  you  there  when  he 
comes  back." 

"  It  seemed  grand  and  full  enough  to  me  to-day,"  returned 
Grace,  not  appearing  to  notice  the  latter  part  of  the  speech, 
though  it  set  her  heart  beating  with  anticipation,  pleasure  and 
dread  ;  "  but  I  suppose  it  always  seems  so  to  a  stranger." 

*'  There  were  more  strangers  than  us  there  to-day,"  said  Mab, 
watching  Mr.  Byrne,  who  was  opening  the  black  bag  and  draw- 
ing from  it  a  brown  paper  parcel,  which  he  declared  contained 
a  "  thrifle  of  cocoa-nut  biscuits  for  Miss  Mabel,"  as  he  placed 
the  treasure  before  her. 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  What  pretty  biscuits  !  "  cried  Mab,  whp, 
utterly  tired,  yet  struggled  to  see  and  hear  to  the  last.     "  Do 
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you  know,  Randal,  a  man  asked  Grace  to  show  him  the  way  to 
somewhere.    Where  was  it,  Grace  ?  *' 

"  To  the  National  Gallery,"  said  Grace,  carelessly. 

"  Faith  !  **  cried  Jimmy  Byrne,  "  that  was  quare !  Might  I  be 
so  bold  as  to  ask  what  sort  of  a  man  it  was  that  spoke  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  he  seemed  a  gentleman  ;  not  very  distiti^ui,  still  well 
dressed  and  polite.  He  came  up  to  me  about  half-way  down 
the  ride»  and  asked  if  I  could  direct  him  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery." 

•*  The  impident  bla'guard ! "  said  Jimmy,  wrathfully. 

"  Why  ?  *  asked  Grace,  opening  her  eyes, 

"He  had  no  call  to  speak  to  you,"  returned  Byrne  "He 
knew  ri^ht  well  where  the  National  Gallery  was ;  he  wanted  to 
get  into  talk  with  an  elegant  young  lady  like  you — set  him  up ! 
Miss  Grace  dear,  you'll  excuse  me,  but  never  answer  any  one  in 
the  street,  except  indeed  a  female." 

" Never  answer  a  civil  question ? "  cried  Grace ;  "how  could 
I  be  so  rude  ?  " 


"  No  matter ;  you  take  mv  advice." 
"  I  knew  it !  '^ 


exclaimed  Mrs.  Frere  with  heightened  voice 
and  color.  "  I  warned  you,  Grace,  that  it  was  highly  improper 
for  young  ladies  of  your  rank  to  go  wandering  about  parks  and 
places  alone,  and  you  see  the  consequences !  I  dare  say  this  in- 
solent fellow  took  you  for  a  shop-girl  or  dressmaker,  and  dared 
to  speak  to  you ;  but  ygu  never  take  my  advice ! "  and  shft 
pushed  her  chair  with  an  air  of  great  annoyance. 

"  Really,  Grace,"  said  RandaJ,  in  a  tone  of  severe  reproba- 
tion, "  you  ought  to  mind  what  the  mother  says ;  she  knows  the 
world  considerably  better  than  you  do." 

"  Too  well — only  too  well !  "  sighed  Mrs.  Frere,  much  affected 
by  the  depth  of  her  own  knowledge. 

A  contemptuous  curve  quivered  over  her  short  upper  lip  for 
an  instant  as  Grace  looked  at  Randal,  but  she  answered  gently 
enough : 

"  You  are  all  crazy,  I  think !  The  poor  man  was  quite  inof- 
fensive and  civil.  When  I  said  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  direct 
him,  as  I  was  a  stranger  too,  he  asked  if  ne  could  be  of  any 
use,  for  he  knew  some  parts  of  the  town  well  enough ;  and  I 
replied  that  he  was  very  good,  but  that  I  wanted  no  help.  He 
grew  a  little  red — or  rather  a  little  redder,  for  he  was  red  to  be- 
gin with — raised  his  hat,  and  walked  away." 

"  He  had  a  beautiful  big  dog,  too ;  something  like  poor  dear 
Bran  at  home,"  said  Mabel. 

"  I  hope  this  unpleasant  adventure  will  teach  you  greater  cau- 
tion for  the  future, '  remarked  Mrs.  Frere,  "  if  you  wish  to  avoid 
similar  anno\  inces." 
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**l  was  not  the  least  annoyed,"  returned  Grace. 

Randal  suggested  that  possibly  he  might  have  been  some  no- 
bleman, taking  a  morning  stroll,  who  had  been  struck  with  the 
superior  style  of  Grace  and  Mabel ;  while  Jimmy  reiterated  his 
opinion^  that  he  was  an  **  impident  bla'guard."  And  then  an 
awkward  silence  fell  upon  them,  broken  by  Mabel  suddenly  fall- 
ing against  Mr.  Byrne's  arm,  almost  overcome  with  sleep. 

•'  Bless  her  dear  heart !  "  said  that  gentleman,  tenderly  up- 
holding th€  weary  little  figure ;  "  she  is  just  tired  out." 

**  Grace,  do  put  that  poor  child  to  bed!  **  cried  Mrs.  Frere,  in 
a  voice  which  insinuated  that  Grace  was  keeping  her  out  of  it. 

"  Come,  Mab,  rouse  up,  dear ;  come  to  bed.* 

*'  Shall  I  carry  you  upstairs,  Miss  Mabel  ?  Sure  you  are  so 
tired  you  can  scarcely  stand." 

*•  No,  no,  Mr.  Byrne ;  that  would  be  too  much.  Mab,  you  can 
walk  upstairs  quite  well.". 

Mab  stumbled  to  her  feet  and  looked  about  with  dim  eyes, 
pennitted  Byrne  to  shake  hands  with  her,  and  Randal  to  kiss 
her,  gave  her  mother  a  loving  hug,  and  holding  on  tight  to 
Grace's  ann,  tottered  upstairs. 

"Do  not  forget  to  ask  Mr.  Byrne  about  the  fires  and  six 
o'clock  dinner,  mother,"  said  Grace  from  the  door  as  she  went 
out. 

Having  accomplished  her  task  and  sat  for  a  few  minutes  by 
her  bedside  to  soothe  the  querulous,  sleepy  child,  Grace  de- 
scended to  find  tea  being  brought  in,  and  the  friends  in  counsel 
discussing  projects  for  the  ensuing  day;  Mr.  Byrne  being 
strongly  in  favor  of  utilizing  the  holiday  (Good  Friday)  by  a 
visit  on  Randal's  part  to  his  uncle. 

"You'll  be  pretty  sure  to  find  him  at  home,"  Jimmy  was  say- 
ing as  Grace  entered ;  "  every  place  is  shut  up.  I  tell  you  what, 
Mr.  Randal — you  go  and  pay  your  respects  to  Mr.  Frere,  and 
then  meet  me  at  the. corner  of  Tottenham  Court  Road.  We'll 
take  a  Hampstead  'bus  and  look  at  the  heath — it's  just  a  curi- 
osity for  a  stranger  to  see ;  but  too  rough  for  the  young  ladies, 
ma'am  " — to  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Byrne ;  Grace  and  Mabel  must  come  to 
church  with  me.  I  never  could  understand  how  people  can 
turn  a  day  of  solemn  humiliation  into  a/<^/<?— even  in  France  it 
was  never  done." 

"  Not  there,  of  course,"  said  Grace. 

"Well,  it  ts  a  thrifle  heathenish,"  said  Bjrrne,  rather  cast 
down  by  this  rebuke.  "But  if  you  just  think,  Mrs.  Frere, 
ma'am,  of  how  hard  people  work,  and  how  few  holidays  they 
get " 

"I  should  like  to  see  Hampstead  too,"  put  in  Grace  with  a 
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little  sigh ;  "  but  I  will  not  leave  mamma  alone  another  day  un- 
til we  are  a  little  more  settled." 

"Well,  Jimmy,"  broke  in  Randal,  whose  tendency  was  to 
grow  rapidly  familiar,  **  I  am  your  man  for  Hampstead  Heath 
to-morrow.  I  suppose  I  can't  rout  out  that  respectable  buffer, 
my  uncle,  before  twelve,  and  I  must  stay  quarter  of  an  hour 
there ;  so  1  cannot  meet  you  before  one." 

••  And  quite  time  enough,  sir,"  said  Byrne,  accepting,  with  a 
grateful  bow,  the  tea  poured  out  for  him  by  Grace,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  recount  the  observations  of  her  landlady  anent  the 
fires  and  late  dinners,  while  Mrs.  Frere  requested  Mr.  Byrne  to 
**  speak  to  her  "  about  it. 

Jimmy  listened  with  a  grave  face,  moving  a  little  uneasily  on 
his  chair,  and  then  gave  utterance  to  the  following  words  of 
wisdom. 

"I  dare  say  Miss  Timbs  is  highly  respectable — indeed,  I 
wouldn't  have  brought  any  of  the  family  here,  ma'am,  if  I  did 
not  think  so — but  the  best  of  these  London  lodging-house  keep- 
ers are  thieves  of  the  world !  And,  Mrs.  Frere,  you'll  excuse 
me,  ma'am,  you  must  be  careful  with  them,  or  they'll  rob  you 
right  and  left.  If  I  am  not  making  too  free.  Miss  Grace,  I 
would  venture  to  remark  that  it  wouldn't  be  bad  for  your 
health  to  dine  early — say  wan  (one)  or  two  o'clock.  Just  tnink 
it's  your  luncheon,  as  you  have  been  used  to;  aj^d  when  six 
o'clock  comes,  you  may  as  well  have  tea  and  a  cold  bone  to 
save  trouble,  as  Mr.  Randal  can't  always  be  punctual;  you'll 
see  it  will  make  more  than  a  shilling  a  week  difference  !  ** 

Jimmy  spoke  in  a  most  insinuating  tone,  as  though  he  would 
coax  his  charges  into  economy,  while  his  short,  upturned  face, 
with  its  wistful,  black  eyes,  and  shaggy,  snubby,  pathetic  look, 
assumed  an  expression  of  imploring  eagerness. 

Grace  gazed  at  him  in  surprise,  wondering  to  herself  how  this 
poor  fellow,  son  of  a  peasant  farmer,  possessed  a  delicacy  so 
tender,  so  keenly  alive  to  the  probable  soreness  of  a  bruised 
reed  like  her  mother !  Surely  the  possibilities  of  nature  are  in- 
exhaustible ! 

"  But  I  hate  tea-dinners ! "  cried  Randal,  pouting  like  a  spoiled 
child,  as  he  was. 

*•  Ah !  but,  Mr.  Randal — just  for  a  bit,  sir,  at  the  beginning ! 
You  don't  know  what  things  cost  in  London.  The  elegant- Ut- 
tle  dinner  now  you  had  to-day  !  I  dare  say  you  thought  it  com- 
mon enough  !  Wait  till  you  see  the  bill ;  and.  Miss  Grace, 
dear,  ask  for  it  to-morrow — never  let  things  run  on." 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear  sir,  your  advice  is  excellent,"  returned 
Mrs.  Frere,  languidly.  "  But  how  in  the  world  is  money  to  last 
if  one  is  to  pay  for  everything  immediately  ?  " 
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Jimmv  Byrne  was  silenced  by  this  astounding  remark.  He 
had  to  look  back  into  bygone  years,  and  remember  the  ready- 
moneyless  condition  in  which  the  g^eat  family  had  long  existed, 
with  every  comfort  notwithstanding,  before  he  could  compre- 
haid  the  utter  confusion  of  mind  on  this  topic  in  which  poor 
Mrs.  Frere  habitually  dwelt. 

**  Ahem  !  **  said  he  at  last.  "  It  is  thrue  for  you,  Mrs.  Frere ; 
but,  ma'am,  the  paying  must  come,  and  it  seems  a  deal  heavier 
later  on,  when  one  has  forgotten  what  you  got  for — for— your 
money.*' 

Grace  listened  intently,  but  before  she  could  speak,  Randal 
exclaimed: 

•*  By  the  way,  as  we  are  on  domestic  matters,  could  we  not 
find  quarters  nearer  town  ?  This  place  is  terribly  out  of  the 
way ;  and  the  room  is  rather  small.' 

'*  So  it  is,  Mr.  Randal — small  and  mean  for  what  you  and  the 
ladies  have  been  accustomed  to  ;  but  *  two-two  *  a  week,  sir,  is 
not  much  as  prices  go ;  and  if  you  were  to  make  up  your  mind 
now  to  stay  six  months,  I'm  pretty  sure  she'd  give  them  cheaper," 

"  After  all,"  returned  Randal,  "a  few  shillings  a  week  more 
for  better  rooms,  and  a  livelier  situation,  would  not  be  really 
dearer." 

"  May  be  not,  sir  ;  but  it's  as  well  just  to  think  that  there  are 
fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year." 

Grace  stil^  kept  silence,  but  though  a  very  indifferent  arithme- 
tician, made  a  simple  mental  calculation  that  rather  frightenedr 
her. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Byrne,  until  I  have  seen  my  brother-in-law,  and 
arranged  some  plan,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  we  shall  do." 

The  conversation  was  then  chiefly  absorbed  by  Randal,  who 
treated  his  listeners  to  his  views  on  different  subjects — especially 
on  literature  in  general,  and  newspaper  vmting  in  particular. 

Mr.  Byrne  listened  respectfully,  and  evidently  thought  the 
speaker  a  great  genius,  but  he  said  little ;  and  his  last  word  at 
parting  was  a  whisper  to  Grace :  "  You'll  excuse  me  / — but  get 
in  the  bills  regular.  Miss  Grace  !  " 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  memory  of  the  ensuing  week  dwelt  long  with  Grace 
Frere,  as  almost  the  dreariest  period  through  which  she 
had  ever  lived.  The  narrow  limits  of  their  dwelling-place  ;  the 
strangeness  of  everything ;  the  loneliness — all  were  depressing, 
especially  the  want  of  ordinary  occupations. 

Thanks  to  the  urgency  of  Jimmy  Byrne,  Randal  was  induced 
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to  call  on  Uncle  Frere,  and  found  him  about  to  drive  to  the 
station  for — to  him — a  rare  holiday  visit  to  some  friends  in  the 
country. 

He  only  spoke  to  his  nephew  in  the  hall,  gave  him  an  icy 
hand,  said  he  would  keep  his  (Randal's)  card  and  write  on  his 
return,  then  asked  when  they  had  arrived,  and  stepped  into  his 
brougham  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

"  He  is  a  heartless  old  buffer,"  concluded  Randal. 

"  And  scarcely  courteous,"  added  Mrs.  Frere;  "how  unlike 
your  dear  father  !  " 

Grace  said  nothing,  but  thought  with  a  certain  degree  of 
comfort,  that  with  such  a  parent  change  and  indifference  on 
Maxwell's  part  was  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

The  ensuing  days,  however,  were  not  all  gloom.  Jimmy 
took  them  to  Westminster  Abbey  on  Sunday ;  and,  under  his 
guardianship,  Randal  and  Grace  ventured  to  the  theatre  on 
Tuesday — to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  where  they  intensely  enjoyed 
"  Ours,  '  Grace  thinking  it  perfection,  and  Randal  stating  his 
intention  of  turning  his  thoughts  to  dramatic  writing.  On  their 
return  they  found  Mrs.  Frere  tolerably  cheerful,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  a  note  which  kept  Grace  unusually  wakeful.  It  was 
dated  **  H Square,  April  3d." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Frere, 

"As  morning  visits  are  out  of  the  question  for  me,  I 
hope  you,  your  son  and  daughter,  will  dine  with  me  on  Thurs- 
day next,  at  7.30,  when  I  expect  Maxwell  will  be  at  home  to 
meet  you.  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Richard  Frere." 

"  That  is  cool,"  said  Randal. 

"  Business  men  have  cold  manners,"  replied  Mrs.  Frere,  "  and 
I  have  no  doubt  your  Uncle  Frere  meant  to  be  very  kind." 

"  I  suppose  it  will  be  quite  a  family  party,"  observed  Grace, 
"  so  we  need  not  dress  much ; "  but  though  she  was  rather 
silent,  taking  little  part  in  Randal's  sarcasms  and  anticipations, 
the  prospect  filled  her  mind  all  night  and  occupied  her  hands 
next  morning. 

She  was  lady's-maid  in  chief,  and  her  mother  commanded  a 
more  extensive  unpacking  than  they  had  hitherto  attempted. 

Treasures  of  tulle,  and  jet,  and  white  crape  fuilling,  and  half- 
forgotten  lockets  were  unearthed,  and- the  morning  passed  away 
not  unpleasantly  in  the  unfolding  and  laying  out  of  sundry  gar- 
ments and  rectifications  of  the  same,  for  Mrs.  Frere  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  first  impressions,  and  Grace  to  the 
revivification  of  pld  ones.     This  pleasing  occupation  was  not 
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agreeably  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  Miss  Timbs  and 
her  little  account,  genteelly  presented  on  a  small  tray  with  the 
observation^  "  You  said  as  *ow  you  wished  it  weekly,  mum. 
You  will  see  the  rent  is  not  mentioned ;  the  gentleman  paid  the 
first  week  in  advance,  which  is  not  my  desire  with  a  family  of 
your  respectability."  Having  spoken.  Miss  Timbs  ducked  and 
departed. 

•*  Oh,  Grace !  it  is  an  awful  sum  !  "  was  Mrs.  Fibre's  exclama- 
tion as  *he  glanced  at  the  total,  absohitely  turning  pale  as  she 
spoke.  "  Do  look  here — I  cannot  make  out  the  figures  quite  ; 
can  it  be  nearly  five  pounds  ! " 

"  Let  me  see,  mother !  do  not  distress  yourself  so  much — 
yes,  I  am  afraid  it  is.  How  very  costly  everything  is  !  kitchen 
fire  three  shillings,  sitting-room  fire  four  1  those  miserable  chick- 
ens seven  shillings,  and  sea-kale  five  ! — why  we  have  only  had 
it  twice  !  and  even  cleaning  the  boots  is  charged  a  shilling,  and 
the  whole,  four  pounds  eighteen  shillings  and  twopence." 

"There  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere,"  said  Mrs.  Frere, 
slightly  indignant,"  or  frightful  extortion.  Ring  the  bell,  Grace ; 
I  will  speak  to  Miss — what  is  her  name? — at  once." 

"  Stay,  dear  mother !  "  cried  Grace,  a  little  afraid  of  rushing 
upon  the  certain,  though  shadowy,  dangers  of  a  conflict  with 
Miss  Timbs.  "  Randal  says  Mr.  Byrne  will  come  up  this  even- 
ing ;  .let  us  wait  and  show  the  bill  to  him.  He  understands 
everything  of  this  kind,  and  then  we  will  make  no  mistake." 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  better,"  replied  Mrs.  Frere,  not  sorry 
to  postpone  the  struggle.  "  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  compel 
her  to  reduce  these  monstrous  charges.  She  sees  we  are 
strangers,  and  thinks  she  may  presume  on  our  ignorance." 

"  But  yet  she  is  good-natured.  You  know  she  asked  Mab 
down  the  other  day  when  it  was  wet,  and  gave  her  bread-and- 
butter." 

"  It  was  our  butter,"  said  Mab,  quietly,  from  the  window 
where  she  was  kneeling  on  a  chair.  *<  She  was  having  tea  and 
buttered  toast ;  there  was  a  large  piece  of  butter  on  the  table, 
and  when  she  gave  me  some  of  the  toast  she  made  some  more, 
with  lots  of  butter  on  it ;  and  a  tiny  bit  of  green  leaf  came  off 
the  knife,  and  I  saw  it  still  on  the  butter  when  Sarah  put  it  on 
the  table  after  dinner." 

"  Oh,  Mab  I  "  cried  Grace,  "  you  should  not  be  a  little  spy 
when  any  one  is4dnd  to  you  !  " 

"  I  am  not  a  spy,"  returned  Mab,  unmoved ;  "  I  could  not 
help  seeing.  I  dare  say  mammy  doesn't  mind  ;  Miss  Timbs  is 
not  so  rich  as  we  are,  and  lives  down  beside  the  kitchen. 
Mother  would  let  her  have  some  of  our  butter." 

"  Rich,  dearest !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Frere,  tragically,  "  we  are 
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only  beginning  to  know  what  poverty  is.  I  do  not  care  fotiny- 
self,  but  for  my  children — the  idea  is  too  bitter ! — Ybu  know, 
dear  Grace,  "  she  resumed,  wiping  her  eyes,  "  that  of  all  the 
money  we  had  in  Dublin — the  trine  those  few  things  poor  dear 
grandpa  could  leave  me  were  sold  for — ^we  had  only  nineteen 
pounds  left  after  our  journey  here  ;  and  if  this  rapacious  woman 
is  to  charge  us  five  pounds  a  week  for  common  necessaries, 
without  rent,  how  long  will  that  last  ?  Why,  I  cannot  expect 
any  more  until  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  first  quarter's 
interest  is  to  be  paid,  they  tell  me.  And  how  are  we  to  exist  if 
we  are  to  pay  ready  money  ?  It  is  quite  unreasonable  of  Mr. 
Byrne  to  suggest  it." 

Poor  Grace  felt  this  to  be  unanswerable,  while  her  heart 
sank  at  the  gloomy  prospect.  She  could  only  say,  as  cheerfully 
as  was  manageable : 

*•  We  must  talk  to  Jimmy  Byrne  about  it ;  do  not  tease  your- 
self too  soon,  mother.*' 

**  Ah,  my  dear,  at  my  age  one  thinks  of  the  realities." 

However,  by  tea-time,  when  Randal  came  in  and  announced 
that  Byrne  could  not  come  up  till  the  next  evening  but  one, 
realities  were  forgotten,  and  all  made  merry  over  their  anticipa- 
tions of  to-morrow's  dinner  with  Uncle  Frere. 

In  spite  of  her  outward  cheerfulness  and  composure,  Grace 
felt  it  would  have  been  less  tremendous  to  lead  the  charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade  than  to  face  the  dinner  at  Uncle  Frere '«  on 
that  memorable  Thursday.  She  had  assisted  at  her  mother's 
toilette  ;  she  had  dressed  and  "  plaited  "  Mab,  and  left  her  with 
strict  injunctions  not  to  ruffle  her  hair ;  and  then  there  was  but 
a  short  quarter  of  an  hour  left  to  attire  her  self.  Yet  it  was 
enough.  The  simplicity  of  her  means  did  not  allow  elaboration. 
After  her  abundant  glossy,  red-brown  hair  was  brushed  and 
parted,  and  coiled  into  a  thick  knot  low  down  on  her  neck — 
after  her  fresh  white  gauzy  frills  were  properly  arranged,  her 
gloves  carefully  drawn  on  and  buttoned,  and  the  drapery  of  her 
skirt  finally  put  to  rights,  she  was  ready.  Then  they  had  to 
wait  for  Randal,  whose  tie  was  obstinate,  and  his  studs  contra- 
dictory. 

At  last  all  was  prepared,  a  cab  was  brought,  and  they  were 
off.  Mabel,  overawed  by  anticipation,  was  pretematurally  ami- 
able ;  and  Grace,  like  a  thoroughbred,  answering  to  the  spur  of 
strong  necessity,  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  whole  party  by  her 
wild,  gay,  fanciful  chaff,  till  her  own  color  rose,  and  ner  deep 
gray  eyes  lit  up  and  sparkled  as  if  she  was  going  to  a  great 
and  assured  tnumph,  instead  of  a  dreaded  mortincation,  while 
she  quivered  in  every  nerve  as  if  struck  with  a  deadly  chill. 

It  was  some  minutes  after  seven  thirty  when  the  cab  conr 
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taining'  our  party  came  up  to  Mr.  Frere's  door.  A  brougham 
was  just  driving  off  and  caught  Randal's  eye. 

"  I  say,  mother,  Uncle  Frere  has  some  swells  to  meet  us." 

"  I  hope  not,  dear  boy ;  I  want  to  speak  to  him  alone." 

The  next  moment  the  grave  and  dignified  butler,  assisted  by 
an  equally  sedate  footman,  was  assisting,  with  deferential  ob- 
servance, to  remove  their  wraps,  and  deciding  in  their  own 
minds  that  "  Master's  poor  relations,  who  had  come  in  a  com- 
mon 'growler*  were  of  the  right  sort" — a  verdict  which  would 
have  been  endorsed  by  an  observer  who  glanced  at  the  group 
which  presented  itselt  as  the  solemn  Ricketts  threw  open  the 
drawing-room  door. 

Mrs.  Frere,  still  pretty  and  eminently  lady-like  in  her  well- 
fitting  black  dress  and  feathery  white  cap,  leading  Mabel; 
Mabel,  pale,  plain,  yet  refined  looking,  with  big  blue  eyes,  plenti- 
ful hair,  and  tiny  feet ;  Randal,  fair  and  tall,  and  slight ;  and 
Grace,  slender,  yet  round,  her  small  head,  with  its  deer-like 
poise,  giving  an  air  of  distinction  to  the  whole  figure ;  her 
graceful,  pliant  waist,  her  creamy  white  skin,  her  clear,  earnest 
eyes — ^making  a  sweet  picture  of  gracious  girlhood. 

Thie  master  of  the  house  and  an  elderly  lady — an  elegant- 
looking  woman,  fashionably  dressed — were  standing  before  the 
fireplace ;  both  turned  at  the  opening  of  the  door  and  announce- 
ment of  "  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Frere."         • 

"  Very  happy  to  see  you,"  said  the  host,  rather  rigidly ;  "  and 
you  too — a — "  to  Grace  and  Randal,  shaking  hands  with  all 
three  successively.  "  Let  me  introduce  Lady  Elton,  Mrs.  Frere. 
I  imagine  you  must  have  met  in  former  years." 

"  I  think  we  have  heard  of  each  other,  but  never  met,"  said 
Lady  Elton,  sweetly,  and  offering  her  hand  to  Mrs.  Frere. 
•*  Your  son  and  daughter  " — a  slight  courtesy. 

•*  I  have  often  heard  my  dear  husband  ancl  Max  speak  of  you, 
Lady  Elton.     I  am  very  g^lad  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

Lady  Elton's  tone,  the  atmosphere  of  the  richly,  elegantly 
furnished  rooms,  seemed  like  a  return  home  to  Mrs.  Frere,  ana 
completely  restored  her  soft,  tranquil,  ordinary  manner,  which 
the  vexations  and  anxieties  of  the  last  three  months  had  con- 
siderably frayed. 

**  I  have  brought  my  little  Mabel,  you  see,"  continued  Mrs. 
Frere  to  her  brother-in-law*  "I  thought  you  had  probably 
forgotten  I  had  another  girl,  and  1  have  no  one  to  leave  with 
her." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  Good-evening,  Miss  Mabel,"  said  the  uncle, 
with  anything  but  cordiality;  "your  first  dinner  out,  I  pre- 
sume ?  " 

"No,  it  is  not,"  replied  Mabel;  "I  dined  out  many  times  in 
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Dublin  ; "  and  she  gazed  solemnly,  though  shyly,  at  her  stately- 
looking  relative. 

"  I  am  sorry  Max  has  not  come  in  ;  he  returned  this  morning, 
but  has  been  detained.     We  will  not  wait  for  him." 

While  Mr.  Frere  was  speaking,  Lady  Elton  was  uttering  some 
civil  nothings  to  Grace  and  Randal ;  but  it  was  an  infinite  relief 
to  all  parties  when  Mr.  Frere's  words  were  appropriately  capped 
by  the  announcement  of  **  dinner."  Whereupon  the  master  of 
the  house  offered  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Frere,  Lady  Elton  looked  to 
Randal,  who  immediately  offered  his,  and  Grace  and  Mabel 
followed,  hand  in  hand. 

On  reaching  the  sumptuous  dining-room — duly  furnished  and 
ornamented  with  oak  and  bronze,  covered  with  Persian  carpets, 
and  hung  with  deep  crimson  curtains — Lady  Elton  took  the 
head  of  the  table,  with  Randal  on  her  left ;  Mrs.  Frere  took  the 
host's  right,  and  Grace  his  left ; -while  Mabel  was  put  next  her 
sister — a  place  being  set  for  her  after  they  were  in  the  room — 
which  mark  of  her  being  unexpected  and  unwished  for  irritated 
Grace  in  her  present  state  of  nervous  strain,  but  which  Mrs. 
Frere  contemplated  with  profound  indifference.  A  place  oppo- 
site still  remained  vacant  during  the  soup  period,  and  in  spite 
of  Lady  Elton's  well-bred  efforts  to  be  cheerful,  and  Mrs* 
Frere's  unassumed  ease,  *•  The  cold  chain  of  silence  hung  o'er 
them  still !  "  Silence,  and  in  Grace's  sympathetic,  keenly  per- 
ceptive soul,  the  instinctive  conviction  that  they  were  not  favored 
guests.  It  was  hard  work  to  swallow  the  soup,  with  a  choking 
sensation  in  her  throat,  while  her  hands  were  icy  cold,  and  the 
bright  color  was  fast  fading  from  her  cheeks.  She  had  already 
disregarded  two  distinct  nudges  from  Mabel,  and  had  wondered, 
in  a  dull,  hazy  manner,  at  Randal's  unusual  quiet,  when  the 
door  behind  her  opened,  and  her  heart  seemed  to  stand  still,  as 
a  well-known  voice,  for  which  her  ear  had  often  yearned  with  an 
aching  she  would  have  died  rather  than  confessed,  exclaimed : 

"  A  thousand  apologies  !  I  did  not  know  I  was  so  late ; "  and 
Max  walked  quickly  round  to  Mrs.  Frere  and  said,  cordially, 
"  Very  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear  aunt !  All  right,  I  hope  ?  " 
leaning  over  her  chair  and  shakin|^  hands  with  her  quite  warm- 
ly; then  passing  Lady  Elton  with  "Good-evening,"  greeted 
Randal,  patted  Mabel's  head  kindly,  and  took  Grace's  hand : 
**So,  my  sweet  cousin,  you  are  in  London  at  last  1  "  he  said, 
with  a  keen  glance  into  the  eyes  upraised  to  his, — moist,  ques- 
tioning eyes,  and  almost  unconsciously  pressing  the  cold  hand 
given  to  him. 

**  Alas  !  yes,"  was  Grace's  expressive  answer  in  a  low  tone  ; 
and  then  Maxwell  passed  round  to  his  place  between  Mrs. 
Frere  and  Lady  Elton,  and  waved  away  the  soup  presented  by 
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the  butler.  **  No,  thanks  !  let  dinner  go  on ;  "  and  from  that 
moment  coldness  and  silence  disappeared.  With  a  nod  to  his 
/ather,  Max  told  him  "  that  arrangement  would  be  made  after 
all,  on  the  most  favorable  terms,"  an  announcement  that 
evidently  gave  the  hearer  satisfaction  ;  and  then  Max  devoted 
himself  to  the  company  generally.  He  described  his  visit  to 
Paris,  spoke  of  its  altered  aspect ;  he  argued  lightly  with  Lady 
Elton,  .who  was  disposed  to  defend  the  communists,  probably 
for  argument's  sake.  He  made  flattering  allusions  to  his  visit 
to  Dungar,  and  for  the  first  time  took  the  trouble  to  put  Randal 
in  the  best  light.  He  looked  to  Mab's  requirements  in  the  way 
of  sweets  and  fruits  and  wine ;  and  though  he  paid  least  atten- 
tion to  Grace,  she  was  not  neglected.  Lady  Elton  had  never 
known  Max  so  agreeable  ;  Randal  began  to  think  he  was  not 
such  a  bad  fellow  after  all.  Mrs.  Frere's  spirits  began  to  rise 
as  she  noticed  the  easy  friendly  tone  of  the  powerful  only  son. 
while  Grace — Grace  alone,  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  yearn- 
ing tenderness,  thought  she  detected  under  all  this  bright  court- 
esy something  that  was  not  the  ring  of  true  metal ;  some  lack 
which  she  could  not  define,  even  to  herself;  a  consciousness 
which  she  could  not  resist,  even  when  telling  herself  it  was  un- 
worthy, that  though  well  and  naturally  done.  Max  was  playing 
a  part. 

But  she  would  not  permit  herself  to  be  silent ;  and,  seeing 
her  uncle  the  least  absorbed  by  Max,  she  addressed  her  efforts 
at  conversation  to  him.  She  was  internally  ashamed  of  the 
struggle  this  cost  her.  Why,  she  asked  herself,  should  she 
have  this  dread  of  talking  to  this  stem,  self-contained  man } 
He  was  not  comparable  in  style  and  bearing  to  her  grandfather. 
He  was  her  father's  brother.  He  was  no  great  noble,  accus- 
tomed to  courts  and  senates,  but  a  London  merchant  of  ordi- 
nary wealth  and  standing.  Why  was  she  such  a  coward  ? 
She  would  not  yield  to  it.  Why  should  she,  his  equal,  feel  this 
fear  of  him  ?  So,  with  resolution  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
Grace,  looking  straight  into  her  uncle's  cold,  light  eyes,  began : 

**  You  have  never  visited  Ireland,  uncle.  You  ought  to  hav^ 
come  with  Max." 

Mr.  Frere  glanced  at  her  astonished.  It  seemed  a  liberty  on 
the  part  of  this  penniless,  obscure  girl  to  address  him  with  the 
familiarity  of  a  relative,  when  fie  had  scarce  acknowledged  her 
Ml  such,  for  Maxwell's  views  and  visits  committed  him  to  noth- 
h»g ;  and  he  was  dimly  conscious  of  a  kind  of  resentful  enmity 
towards  this  possibly  dangerous  girl,  with  her  reprehensible 
jfrank  fearlessness  and  incopiprehensible  brightness. 

**  No,"  he  returned  shortly ;  •*  I  have  no  time  for  visiting  of 
liny  kind." 
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"  I  am  sure  a  complete  change  would  amuse  you  and  do  you 
good,"  persisted  Grace,  feeling  her  courage  revive,  after  makine 
that  first  step  which  cost  so  much.  *'  Do  you  ever  go  out  o? 
town  ?  " 

"  Very  seldom.  Ricketts  "  (to  the  butler),  "  Hock  to  Lady 
Elton." 

"  I  begin  to  like  London,  though  we  are  only  in  a  shabby 
lodging,'  resumed  Grace,  smiling,  now  bent  on  making  her  uncle 
talk;  "it  seems  so  inexhaustible.  But  I  want  to  see  the  city; 
that  must  be  the  greatest  wonder  of  all." 

"  Not  much  to  mterest  a  young  lady  there." 

"  Young  ladies  are  thought  very  stupid,  I  am  afraid,"  returned 
Grace.  '*  Do  you  ever  go  to  the  Derby?  I  should  like  to  see 
the  Derby." 

"  The  Derby — um — I  have  seen  it ;  it  is  now — a — scarcely 
the  place  for  ladies." 

"  What  a  shame  ! "  exclaimed  Grace ;  **  ladies  seem  to  have 
nothing  left  but  dull  things." 

Instead  of  answering,  Mr.  Frere,  raising  his  voice»  addressed 
Lady  Elton : 

"I  am  told  Sir  Henry  Darnell  has  had  another  apoplectic 
attack — nearly  went  off!  " 

"  So  I  hear*  His  nephew  was  going  to  Paris,  I  believe,  as 
he  said  here  ;  but  his  uncle's  medical  man  advised  him  not  to 
leave  London  till  the  patient  rallied." 

"  Ha  !  young  Darnell  is  his  heir.  I  understand  Darnell  was 
made  a  baronet  last  year." 

"And  a  very  bad  style  of  baronet  our  friend  will  make," 
cried  Max,  whose  eyes  had  dwelt  on  Grace  with  an  amused  curi- 
osity during  her  attempt  to  converse  with  his  father  ;  "  but  he 
is  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow — uncommonly  good-natured  under 
the  tobacco-smoke  and  swagger." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lady  Elton,  carelessly  ;  "  he  is  a  kindly  ani- 
mal, but  a  mere  animal." 

A  pause  ensued  while  the  dessert  was  handed  round.  Grace 
had  vindicated  her  courage  to  herself,  and  felt  it  would  not  be 
in  good  taste  to  attack  her  uncle  again.  Max  had  exhausted 
his  subjects,  and  was  hunting  through  his  mental  preserves  for 
a  new  one,  and  Mr.  Frere's  brow  looked  sullen.  The  silence 
continued  for  a  few  seconds,  whereupon  Mab,  who  had  par- 
taken largely  and  indiscriminately  of  the  good  things  offered  to 
her,  felt  satisfied  and  disposed  to  join  in  the  conversation. 

"Max,"  she  began  abruptly,  "there  is  a  cat  and  a  canary  in 
our  house  ;  they  are  kept  downstairs  in  the  kitchen." 

"  Indeed,  Mab !  "  returned  Max,  rather  thankful  to  her  for  a 
fresh  start ;  "  and  have  you  penetrated  into  those  regions  to 
make  their  acauaintance  ?  " 
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'*  Yes  ;  I  had  tea  one  day  with  Miss  Timbs." 

"  And  who  is  Miss  Timbs,  Mab  ?  " 

"Oh,  she  is  the  woman  of  the  house ;  she  buys  everything 
for  us.  and  such  bad  butter !  " 

•*  Mabel,  my  dear,  do  not  talk  at  dinner,'*  said  Mrs.  Frere; 
**  little  girls  should  be  seen,  and  not  heard." 

"  Ah !  we  used  to  reverse  that  maxim  at  Dungar,  Mab," 
cried  Max,  laughing.  "  So  you  have  made  friends  with  the 
cat." 

"  Yes ;  it  is  a  very  nice  cat,  though  she  often  eats  up  our 
cold  meat,  and  fish,  and  things  ;  but  I  will  show  her  to  you 
when  you  come  to  see  us.     When  will  you  come,  Max  ?  " 

"  Oh,  next  Sunday.  You  know  I  have  not  any  holidays  in 
London.     It  is  all  work  and  no  play,  here." 

•*  That  is  horrid  !  "  exclaimed  Mab,  with  warm  sympathy. 

*'  It  has  not  mdide you  a  dull  boy  yet,  Max,"  said  Mrs.  Frere, 
kindly. 

**  Rather  exerted  a  sharpening  influence  on  the  original  over- 
softness  ofhis  nature — eh,  Miss  Frere?  "  observed  Mrs.  Elton. 

"  Softness ! "  repeated  Grace,  opening  her  big  eyes  on  the 
speaker  with  unaffected  surprise  ;  "  I  never  perceived  much 
softness  about  Max." 

"  What  a  fortunate  fellow  I  am  Jto  be  seated  between  two 
such  charming  aunts  ;  both  so  alive  to  my  many  excellences  !  " 

"  To  say  nothing  of  a  cousin  who  used  to  think  you  the  wisest 
man  of  the  day,"  said  Randal. 

'*  Who,,  yourself  or  Grace  ?  How  cruel  to  speak  in  the  past 
tense." 

"  If  you  come  on  Sunday,  Max,"  recommenced  Mab,  **  will 
you  take  me  to  the  Zoological  Gardens?  and  Grace  might 
come  too  ?  " 

•*  Ah !  that  would  be  very  nice ;  but  unfortunately  I  am 
engaged  to  dine  at  Rockhampton." 

**  Well,  the  Sunday  after,"  said  Mab,  with  her  usual  persist- 
ence ;  •*  and  then  I  can  go  with  Mr.  Byrne  to  Hampstead  next 
Sunday." 

**  With  whom  ?  "  asked  Max,  raising  his  eyebrows  in  undis- 
guised astonishment. 

"Jimmy  Byrne.  Don't  you  know  Jimmy  Byrne  ?  "  returned 
Mab. 

"Does  she  mean  that  sharp  little  beggar  at  Steenson  and 
Greggs'  ?  "  asked  Max,  addressing  himself  to  Grace. 

"He  is  not  a  beggar!"  cried  Mab,  indignantly;    "he  has 

Elenty  of  money.     He  brings  me  cakes  and  lots  of  things  in  his 
lack  bag." 
"  It  is  the  same,"  said  Grace,  meeting  her  cousin's  glance 
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with   calm,  unshrinking  eyes,  though  the    color    came  back 
faintly  to  her  cheeks. 

Max  made  no  rejoinder,  but  turned  to  his  pineapple  in  ex- 
pressive silence. 

**  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  so  much,  Mab,"  cried  Randal, 
with  some  irritation. 

He  was  much  impressed  by  Lady  Elton's  manner  and  appear- 
ance, and  consequently  scandalized  by  Mab's  revelations ;  but 
he  brought  his  own  punishment  on  himself,  for  Mab  replied  by 
openly,  under  Lady  Elton's  very  eyes,  then  turned  full  upon  her, 
making  a  grimace  so  indicative  of  utter  contemptuous  defiance, 
that  Lady  Elton  burst  out  laughing. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  properly  in  subjection  to  your  elder 
brother.  Miss  Mab,"  she  said  good-humoredly,  to  which,  with 
a  sudden  return  of  the  shyness  that  had  kept  her  quiiet  during 
the  first  stages  of  dinner,  Mab  made  no  answer,  only  hung  her 
head  and  twisted  her  napkin. 

"  If  you  will  not  take  anything  more  ?  "  continued  Lady  Elton, 
with  the  after-dinner  cabalistic  nod,  seeing  Mrs.  Frere  refuse 
the  preserved  ginger;  and  then  the  ladies  rose  to  leave  the 
room. 

••  Perhaps,"  said  Max  to  Mrs.  Frere,  "  you  and  Randal  will 
stay  and  have  a  little  talk  with  my  father,  as  he  has  so  seldom 
any  time  to  spare." 

"Certainly,"  returned  Mre.  Frere,  pausing  and  casting  a 
quick,  nervous  look  at  her  daughter. 

*•  Then  we  will  leave  you,"  said  Lady  Elton.  "  Come,  young 
ladies  !  "  and  she  led  the  way  decidecfly. 

Max  held  the  door  open,  and  Grace,  who  came  last,  full  of 
sympathy  for  her  mother,  who  she  knew  was  trembling  at  the 
notion  of  a  business  talk  with  her  frigid  brother-in-law,  whis- 
pered, as  she  passed  ;  "  Stand  by  my  mother.  Max  !  "  backing 
the  injunction  with  a  glance  of  frank  entreaty  from  those  soft 
gray  eyes  which  used  to  quicken  his  pulses  some  few  months 
ago. 

"  I  will,"  whispered  Max,  low,  but  emphatic ;  and  as  he 
slowly  closed  the  door  he  stood  at  the  opening  to  the  last,  look- 
ing after  her,  Grace  felt  convinced. 

When  Max  returned  to  his  seat,  Mrs.  Frere  had  resumed  hers 
and  Randal,  with  too  evident  sangfroid,  wa$  helping  himself 
to  a  fresh  supply  of  olives. 

"  Well,  my  clear  aunt,"  said  Max,  pleasantly ;  "  I  suppose 
your  first  care  is  to  dispose  of  this  young  gentleman  ?  " 

"It  is  indeed.  Max,"  replied  that  lady,  pocket-handkerchief 
already  in  hand,  prepared  for  emergencies,  while  the  quick  beat- 
ing of  her  heart  was  visible  in  her  throat.     "  And  I  /eel  sure 
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your  father  will  do  what  he  can  to  help  his  only  brother's  only 
surviving  son." 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  assist  you,  if  in  my  power/'  said  Mr. 
Frere,  with  mechanical  civility.  "What  has  Randal  been 
trained  for?" 

An  awful  silence  ensued. 

"  I  mean,"  resumed  Mr.  Frere,  filling  his  glass  with  claret, 
**  has  he  been  prepared  for  any  examination  ?  or  do  you  think  of 
an  office,  a — merchant's  office,  or  a  lawyer's?  " 

"  I  don't  think  Randal  has  been  ex3.ci\y  fy^azned  for  anything," 
returned  the  mother,  gathering  courage,  as  she  had  to  boast  ner 
son's  requirements.  "But  he  is  really  very  well  educated. 
Though  latterly  my  beloved  father  had  no/  the  means  to  give 
him  the  advantages  we  all  wished  for,  he  has  kept  up  his  studies 
with  Dr.  Stepney,  he  speaks  French  very  well,  though  not  so 
well  as  Grace,  and  he  has  remarkable  facility  in  writing; 
indeed,  I  imagine  his  tendency  is  for  literature,  only  that  is 
such  uphill  work.  But  I  think,  with  his  knowledge  of  French, 
and  the  rudiments  of  German,  if  he  could  get  into  the  Foreign 
Office,  or,  as  it  does  not  do  to  be  too  ambitious,  a  private  secre- 
taryship to — a — nobleman,  or  ambassador " 

She  ceased,  having  talked  herself  into  a  comparative  calm, 
and  profound  silence  fell  upon  the  party  for  a  moment  or  two. 
Then  Max,  suppressing  a  smile  which  yet  gleamed  in  his  eyes, 
said,  not  unkindly : 

"  For  the  Foreign  Office  it  is  necessary  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion, and "  He  paused,  for  Mr.  Frere  broke  in,  disappro- 
bation in  every  wrinkle  of  his  brow,  and  every  tone  of  his  voice : 

"  It  seems,  then,  that  your  son  is  not  fitted  for  anything ! 
This  sort  of  desultory  education  is  pure  loss  of  time ;  all  the 
accomplishments  and  requirements  possible  are  of  no  use,  if  not 
properly  pigeon-holed  and  directed.  I  would  suggest  a  year's 
training  in  some  house  of  business,  either  legal  or  mercantile ; 
though  I  must  warn  you  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  gain 
admittance  into  any  house  now.  Many  demand  a  premium — 
none  offer  any  salary  for  the  first  year." 

"  Do  you  mean  Randal  to  be  a  clerk  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Frere, 
with  mingled  astonishment  and  indignation. 

"  Yes,  if  he  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  such  a  situation  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  easy." 

Mrs.  Frere's  pocket  handkerchief  found  occupation. 

"  I  decidedly  object  to  being  tied  to  a  desk,"  said  Randal, 
energetically ;  "  it  is  not  a  calling  for  a  gentleman !  Why, 
little  Jimmy  Byrne  is  a  clerk ;  and  as  to  my  not  being  fit  for 
anything.  Uncle  Frere,  how  do  you  know  that  till  I  am  tried  ? 
At  any  rate,  I  have  some  plans  of  my  own,  and  until  they  have 
failed  I  do  not  see  why  my  mother  need  trouble  vou." 
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"I  am  afraid^  my  dear  boy,  your  plans  are  but  vague,"  said 

Mrs.  Frere,  tearfully.     "  When  you  know  the  world  as  I  do '* 

she  broke  off  abruptly. 

"  I  fear  you  have  a  good  deal  to  learn,  young  gentleman !  " 
said  Mr.  Frere,  severely.  "  Pray,  how  old  is  your  son }  "  to 
Mrs.  Frere. 

•*  He  was  nineteen  in  November,  and  Grace  eighteen  in  Janu- 
ary last.** 

**  You  see  he  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the  outset  of  his 
career.  I  am  of  course  by  no  means  anxious  to  press  my  as- 
sistance on  him,  nor  should  I  wish  to  neglect  my  bro trier's 
children ;  so  when  Randal's  present  plans  have  fallen  through, 
I  am  willing  to  give  him  a  seat  in  my  counting-house  for  a  year, 
that  he  may  learn  business.  I  do  not  undertake  to  give  him 
continued  employment,  but  his  training  with  our  firm  will  give 
him  a  better  chance  for  the  future ;  and  though  I  cannot  make 
any  exception  in  his  favor  as  regards  salary,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
allow  you  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  two  years,  payable  quarterly^ 
in  advance  ;  by  the  expiration  of  which  time  I  hope  your  son 
will  be  in  a  position  to  afford  you  some  effectual  assistance.*' 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  exceedingly  good,'*  Mrs.  Frere  was  be- 
ginning, with  heightened  color,  when  Max,  as  if  not  perceiving 
9iat  she  spoke,  broke  in : 

"  Come,  Randal,  that  is  a  very  fair  offer  of  my  father*s ;  you 
ought  to  snatch  at  it.  A  sharp  young  fellow  like  you  would 
pick  up  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  business  at  our  place  in  a  year. 
What  do  you  say  ?  ** 

"  I  should  never  make  a  man  of  business,**  said  Randal,  look- 
ing cross  and  uncomfortable.  "  I  am,  of  course,  very  much 
obliged  to  my  uncle,  but — I  would  rather  try  my  hand  at  writing 
for  the  press  first.  I  rather  imagine  I  have  an  opening  in  that 
direction ;  the  fact  is,"  with  an  air  of  importance,  "  I  am  on 
rather  friendly  terms  with  the  editor  of  the  Girdle,  and  he  has 
at  present  some  of  my  MS.  under  consideration.** 

"The  Girdle!  What  the  deuce  is  the  Girdle?  I  never 
heard  of  it  before,"  exclaimed  Max,  laughing.  '*  I  suppose  it  is 
one  of  those  penny  concerns  that  totter  along  for  a  month  or 
two  and  then  smash  up." 

**  Perhaps  so,"  returned  Randal,  with  lofty  scorn ;  "  but  when 
I  tell  you  that  the  editor  is  Halkett,  probably  you  may  not  think 
so  little  of  the  'concern* " 

*•  Halkett,"  repeated  Max,  with  provoking  emphasis.  "  My 
dear  boy,  nobody  ever  heard  of  him.  Do  not  let  these  obscure 
scribblers  bamboozle  you ;  they  cannot  help  you ;  they  can 
scarcely  scrape  along  themselves.  Take  my  advice ;  throw 
your  MS.  into  the  fire,  close  with  my  father's  offer,  and  possi- 
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bly,  ten  years  hence,  if  you  have  the  true  author's  stuff  in  you, 
you  may  give  us  a  volume  of  experiences,  or  a  new  work  on 
finance." 

**  Max,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  "this  is  no  laughing  matter  ! " 

"  I  know  I  was  always  a  laughing-stock  to  my  experienced 
cousin ! '  cried  Randal,  flushing  fiery-red  with  indignation. 
"  But  we  will  see !  I  am  determined  to  try  my  luck — much 
obliged  to  you  all  the  same,  sir !  "  to  Mr.  Frere.  **  And  though 
it's  very  good  of  you  to  offer  my  mother  a  pension  for  a  couple 
of  years,  I  think  we'll  see  how  we  can  get  on,  on  our  own  re- 
sources.   We  are  not  penniless — eh,  mother?" 

"  No — not  exactly  !  Really  your  uncle  is  very  considerate ; 
fifty  pounds  is  a  great  deal  of  money.  But  I  snould  not  like 
Randal  to  be  tied  to  a  desk  zdl  his  life  ;  and  as  he  seems  a  little 
hurt  (perhaps  he  is  too  sensitive),  I  believe  we  had  better  decline 
for  the  present  your  kind  offer.  Though  my  means  are  limited, 
there  are  feelings " 

"Do  not  decide  on  any  thing,  my  dear  aunt,"  interrupted 
Max,  his  lip  curling  with  the  contempt  he  could  not  quite  con- 
ceal. "  You  know  your  own  resources  ;  and  I  must  say  my 
father's  offer  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  lightly  rejected." 

"  I  think  we  might  join  Lady  Elton,"  said  Mr.  Frere,  calmly  ; 
"  for  I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  The  offer  I 
have  made  is  the  utmost  I  can  undertake.  Should  your  son 
prefer  law  to  business  possibly  Messrs.  Steenson  and  Gregg 
might  admit  him  among  their  employes,  and — a — I  have  no 
other  suggestions  to  make.     Shall  we  go  upstairs  ?  " 

"  If  it  comes  to  a  clerkship,"  said  Randal,  insolently,  "  I 
would  rather  serve  under  Jimmy  Byrne." 

His  uncle  took  no  notice  of  him,  but  rang,  to  let  the  servants 
know  they  were  leaving  the  dining-room. 

**  Randal,  you  are  a  blockhead,  believe  me,"  said  Max,  with 
much  candor.  "  At  all  events,  my  father  will  not  expect  you  to 
decide  for  a  week  or  two, — eh,  sir?  " 

"  Certainly,  Randal  may  take  time ;  but  I  do  not  say  he  may 
postpone  his  decision  indefinitely.  He  has  lost  too  much  al- 
ready, and  every  week  of  idleness  renders  him  so  much  the 
more  unfit  for  work." 

So  saying,  Uncle  Frere  held  the  door  open  with  a  slight  bow, 
intimating  that  the  audience  was  over. 

Mrs.  Frere.  her  heart  throbbing  painfully,  and  with  a  dull 
dazecl  fear  that  she  had  been  somehow  stupid  and  wekk-spirited, 
and  had  injured  Randal's  interest  by  not  saying  or  doing  some- 
thing, she  did  not  know  what,  different  from  what  she  did, 
passed  out  and  ascended  the  richly  carpeted  stairs,  longing,  to 
be  alone  with  Grace,  to  grasp  her  cool,  soft  hand,  and  pouring 
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out  all  her  fears  and  wrongs,  be  soothed  by  the  tender  tones 
and  hopeful  words  of  her  youthful  prime  counselor. 

The  gentlemen  followed  slowly. 

Meantime,  in  spite  of  her  anxious  sympathy  with  her  mother 
in  the  trial  she  was  enduring,  Grace  found  that  time  went  with 
surprising  speed  and  pleasantness  in  the  drawing-room.  So 
soon  as  they  had  reached  that  gorgeous  apartment,  and  been 
served  with  coffee,  Lady  Elton  drew  an  easy-chair  to  the  fire, 
and  indulged  in  a  long,  keen,  scrutinizing  gaze  at  her  companion. 
Mab  had  wandered  away  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  inner 
drawing-room,  which  she  was  the  better  able  to  permit  herself, 
because  Grace  in  her  turn  was  looking  about  with  evident  ad- 
miration. 

**They  are  handsome  rooms,  and  in  good  taste,"  said  Lady 
Elton,  at  last,  as  Grace  began  to  turn  over  a  fine  collection  of 
photographs  which  lay  invitingly  on  a  portfolio-stand  near  one 
of  the  windows. 

"Yes,  very  handsome,"  returned  Grace,  who  had  been  too 
anxious  and  confused  to  notice  anything  before  dinner:  "the 
handsomest  I  have  ever  seen.     And  yet "  she  paused. 

*'  Yet  what  ?  "  asked  Lady  Elton,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  should  care  to  live  in  them ;  they  want 
something,  I  do  not  know  what,"  replied  Grace,  franldy,  but 
with  a  slight  blush. 

"  Exactly,"  returned  Lady  Elton.  "  They  want  the  touch  of 
a  woman's  hand — a  real  woman's.  This  London  finery  must 
seem  all  strange  to  you,  after  the  wild  grace  of  nature  in  your 
beautiful  Irish  home.     Max  told  me  it  was  very  lovely." 

'*  Did  Max  talk  to  you  of  Dungar  }  "  asked  Grace,  leaving  the 
photographs  and  seating  herself  on  a  low  ottoman  near  Lady 
Elton ;  not  with  any  rustic  suddenness  of  movement,  but  with 
a  gliding  deliberate  step,  as  if  too  much  in  earnest  to  be  shy  or 
embarrassed.  '*  Ah  yes !  it  is  indeed  lovely,  yet  I  did  not  think 
he  admired  it  as  he  ought.     But  he  told  you  it  was  beautiful  ?  " 

*'  Yes ;  he  has  often  spoken  of  its  many  charms,"  replied  Lady 
Elton,  watching  the  countenance  turned  towards  her  through 
her  half-closed  eyelids. 

"  He  has  spoken  of  you  to  me,"  resumed  Grace.  "You  are 
his  aunt?" 

"  I  am  :  his  mother's  sister,  So  you  see  I  cannot  claim  you  as 
my  niece,  which  I  rather  regret.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  very 
little  of  Lonion.     How  has  it  impressed  you  so  far  .^ " 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell  you.  It  is  terrible  to  me,  and  yet — I  be- 
lieve I  shall  like  it,  but  we  live  in  such  a  distant  shabby  corner, 
iJiat  it  is  not  like  being  in  town  at  all." 

"  Would  you  like  to  drive  with  me  through  the  Park  }  " 
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"  Oh,  Lady  Elton  !  I  should  indeed." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  brother  ?  He  appears 
a  very  charming  young  nian." 

"  Do  with  Randal  ?  "  repeated  Grace,  laughing;  "  I  am  afraid 
no  one  can  do  much  with  him.  He  is  clever,  I  believe ;  but  I 
know  so  little,  I  can  hardly  judge." 

"  You  have  too  low  an  estimate  of  yourself,  Miss  Frere,"  a 
little  cynically. 

"  Indeed  I  have  not.  Humility  is  not  a  virtue  of  mine,  I  fear. 
Mab,  take  care  of  the  photographs ;  do  not  let  them  fall.  Are 
they  not  lovely  }  " 

Mab  was  soon  absorbed,  now  and  then  putting  a  question  to 
her  sister ;  while  Lady  Elton  continued  her  conversation  with 
Grace,  her  interest  steadily  increasing,  and  gathering  quite  as 
much  information  from  the  speaker's  face  as  from  her  frank  re- 
plies. * 

"Your  cousin's  visit  must  have  been  a  pleasant  break  in  the 
monotony  of  your  life  at  Dungar,"  observed  Lady  Elton,  after 
Grace  had  given,  in  reply  to  her  questions,  a  sketch  of  her  ex- 
istence there. 

"  Oh  yes !  it  was  delightful  to  have  him  to  talk  to ;  he  was 
quite  different  from  any  one  else." 

"  I  suppose  he  was  the  only  young  man  besides  your  brother 
you  ever  saw." 

*'  Not  quite.  Long  ago,  when  I  was  a  little  girl  about  four- 
teen, some  officers  of  a  cavalry  regiment  used  to  come  over  to 
Dungar  to  shoot ;  and  then  there  was  Maurice  Balfour. " 

"  Who  was  he  ?  " 

"  The  grandson  of  Dr.  Stepney,  our  rector." 

*•  Ah  !  "  said  Lady  Elton. 

"But  he  has  not  been  home  for  a  long  time,"  continued 
Grace.  "  He  went  away  to  England  three  or  four  years  ago. 
He  is  an  engineer;  he  used  to  work, in  a  yard,  and  told  us  such 
funny  stories  about  his  adventures  ;  for  he  used  to  come  home 
once  or  twice  a  year  at  first ;  then  he  went  away  to  Zurich,  I 
think.    We  were  very  fond  of  Maurice,  he  is  such  a  good  fellow." 

"  Then  on  the  whole  you  liked  him  better  than  Max  ?  " 

"  No  !  Oh  no  !  Maurice  was  only  a  rough  boy ;  and  Max, 
he  is  quite  different,  and  my  own  cousin." 

**  Ah  !  blood  was  considered  thicker  than  water  at  Dungar." 

"Yes,"  said  Grace,  with  a  sigh  and  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  the  belief  is  not  prevalent  at 
this  side  of  the  water  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  1  fear  not,"  returned  Grace,  sadly. 

"Poor  child  ! "  said  Lady  Elton,  as  though  to  herself;  then 
noticing  that  Grace's  color  rose,  and  her  eyes  grew  grave,  she 
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went  on,  "  does  it  offend  you  to  be  called  *  child  *  ?  My  dear ! 
Compared  to  me  you  are  a.  child  ;  and  remember  one  has  a  sort 
of  liking  for  people  one  can  say  '  child  *  to." 

"Then  pray  call  me  child,"  cried  Grace,  with  ready  gracious 
tact. 

"  I  think  we  may  possibly  be  friends,  but  I  am  a  very  whim- 
sical old  woman,"  returned  Lady  Elton. 

"  Old  woman ! "  repeated  Grace,  with  such  real  unaffected 
surprise  at  the  epithet,  that  Lady  Elton  smiled  a  well-pleased 
smile. 

"  So  you  do  not  think  me  an  old  woman  ?  that  is  charming  ! 
you  cannot  imagine  how  I  hate  growing  old." 

*'  Nurse's  mother  was  very  old,"  observed  Mabel,  joining  in 
the  conversation ;  **  she  said  she  was  a  hundred ;  she  remem- 
bered Emmet's  rebellion,  and  the  French  landing.  I  thought 
it  was  only  the  Bible  people  that  lived  a  hundred  years." 

Here  the  conversation  was  stopped  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs. 
Frere  and  the  gentlemen.  Grace  saw  at  a  glance  that  her 
mother  was  trembling  on  the  verge  of  a  fit  of  hysterical  weeping, 
and  from  Randal's  color  and  carriage,  that  he  was  on  the 
loftiest  of  high  horses.  Mr.  Frere  was  of  course  imperturbable, 
unmoved  by  the  useless  writhings  of  such  miserable  weaklings 
as  his  poor  relations ;  and  Max  too  was  cool  and  collected  as 
usual. 

"  Have  you  had  tea?  "  asked  the  host  of  Lady  Elton,  as  he 
rang  for  a  supply  of  that  beverage  and  the  evening  papers. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  photographs,  Mab  ?  "  asked  Max. 

"  Yes,  but  I  want  to  see  them  all  over  again,"  returned  Mab ; 
"Grace  could  not  tell  me  half  enough  about  them." 

"  Come  along  then,  Grace ;  these  views  are  worth  looking  at.** 

Grace  came  and  stood  by  him,  feeling  her  hands  growing 
colder  and  her  heart  sinking  lower,  as  he  continued  to  comment 
and  explain  lightly,  amusingly,  but  without  a  glance,  a  syllable, 
of  that  veiled  tenderness,  that  irrepressible  admiration  he  used 
so  dexterously  to  convey  in  every  word  and  look  and  tone,  and 
which  he  had  rendered  all  the  more  precious,  because  it  was  so 
carefully  hidden  from  every  eye  save  her  own  ;  in  short.  Max 
had  largely  educated  his  young  cousin. 

Lady  Elton,  observing  the  furtive  hand-pressure  bestowed  by 
Grace  on  her  mother  as  she  passed,  guessed  that  the  quiet  lady- 
like widow  required  support,  drew  a  chair  beside  her  and  soon 
attracted  Randal,  who  had  for  some  time  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  stirring  his  tea  in  solitary  majesty.  But  Mrs.  Frere 
was  not  equal  to  conversation ;  she  complained  of  headache, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  leave. 

Max,  after  a  proper  amount  of  regret,  sent  for  a  cab,  and  the 
much-anticipated  dinner  at  Uncle  Frere's  was  over.       5 
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**  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  you  in  a  day  or  two, 
if  you  will  allow  me,"  said  Lady  Elton,  as  she  bid  Mrs.  Frere 
good-night. 

"  Good-night,  aunt — ^good-night,  Grace ;  if  I  can  possibly 
manage  to  call  on  Sunday,  I  will,"  was  the  valediction  of  Max; 
not  a  word  did  he  address  to  Randal. 

•*  I  am  quite  interested  in  your  Irish  relatives,  Mr.  Frere," 
said  Lady  Elton ;  "  there  is  a  wonderful  charm  about  the 
young  people." 

"  Glad  you  think  so,  "  returned  Uncle  Frere ;  "  cannot  say 
I  perceive  it." 

**  Max,"  whispered  Lady  Elton  a  few  minutes  later,  as  he 
put  her  into  her  carriage,  "  I  understand  how  excellent  the  Irish 
grouse-shooting  must  have  been." 

*'  Do  you  }  "returned  Max  carelessly,  with  his  bright  passing 
smile,  which  always  suggested  a  deeper  source  of  amusement 
than  the  lookers-on  knew  ;  "  yes,  it  was  excellent  for  two  sea- 
sons ;  the  third  would  probably  have  been  a  failure,  so  it  is  as 
well  it  is  out  of  the  question." 

**  Home,"  said  Lady  Elton  to  the  footman,  as  she  drew  up 
the  glass  sharply. 

Max  stepped  back,  paused  an  instant,  and  then  re-entered 
the  house. 

CHAPTER  VII, 

THE  days  which  succeeded  Uncle  Frere's  dinner  were  very 
trying  to  the  whole  party,  Mrs.  Frere  was  terribly  cast 
down  ;  her  interview  with  her  cold  and  powerful  brother-in-law 
did  more  to  enlighten  her  as  to  her  insignificant  and  helpless 
position  than  volumes  of  kindly  explanation  such  as  Jimmy 
Byrne  attempted,  and  which  it  must  be  admitted,  between  a 
respectful  fear  of  offending  and  an  ardent  desire  to  impress  the 
strong  need  of  economy,  were  rather  incoherent. 

Randal,  too,  was  more  crestfallen  than  he  would  confess  even 
to  himself,  and  was  consequently  touchy  and  exacting  in  an  un- 
usual degree.  The  tone  his  uncle  and  Max  adopted  towards 
him  grated  on  his  sensitive  self-consciousness  with  maddening 
irritation,  so  long  as  the  impression  lasted.  He  instinctively 
felt  that  the  only  cure  for  such  a  sore  was  an  extensive  applica- 
tion of  flattery,  a  salve  which  he  naturally  sought  at  the  hands 
of  his  brilliant  and  distinguished  acquaintance,  Halkett ;  a  visit 
to  the  E,  G,  office  about  every  second  day  was  the  consequence. 
Halkett,  however,  was  not  to  be  easily  found ;  sometimes  he  was 
out,  sometimes  so  deeply  engaged  that  he  could  not  see  even 
his  gifted  young  friend  Frere ;  then  "  *pon  his  soul  he  hadn't 
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had  the  ghost  of  a  minute  to  himself  to  look  at  those  sketches 
his  dear  boy  had  left  with  him  1  But  on  Sunday — faith  !  if  all  the 
press  in  London  was  howling  at  his  heels  for  'copy,'  he  would 
read  his  friend's  lucubrations." 

The  depression  of  her  elders  either  really  made  Mab  more 
restless  or  made  her  seem  more  resdess;  and  then  she  man- 
aged to  offend  Miss  Timbs,  who  in  an  odd  mechanical  way  was 
disposed  to  be  friendly.  But  one  unfortunate  evening,  when 
Mrs.  Frere  was  complaining  of  headache.  Miss  Timbs  had 
asked  Mab  downstairs,  and,  apropos  of  the  canary  and  birds  in 
general,  related  a  grewsome  anecdote  of  a  conflict  between 
some  rats  and  an  owi,  somewhere  in  the  country,  to  which  Mab 
listened  with  deep  attention,  but  confounded  Miss  Timbs  by 
inquiring  at  the  end,  '*  What  is  a  *  howl,'  I  cannot  quite  under- 
stand ?  ^ 

"  Why,  bless  the  child !  hain't  you  got  no  howls  in  your  coun- 
tr\  ?  " 

•*  I  don't  know  exactly ;  there  are  some  cries  we  call  howls." 

••  I  mean  a  big  white  bird." 

"  Oh,  I  know  I  Why  do  you  call  it  *  howl '  ?  it  is  owl,  with- 
out an  'h'." 

"  Very  well,  miss  !  if  that's  all  the  thanks  I  get  for  telling 
you  a  pretty  story,  you  may  go  upstairs.  No  one  ever  found 
fault  with  my  speech  before.     I  don't  say  howl ;  I  say  howl !  " 

*•  There  !  that's  just  the  same  1  you  do  put  an  *  h  *  to  it.  Why 
are  you  vexed  ?  I  like  the  story.  Please  tell  it  all  over  again ; 
only  do  say  owl." 

It  was  amazing  the  bitterness  with  which  the  severe  landlady 
resented  the  child's  supposed  insult.  It  woke  up  all  her  suspi- 
cion, and  she  soon  decided  that  her  elegant,  fastidious  lodgers 
were  not  possessed  of  an  amount  of  this  world's  gpods  propor- 
tionate to  their  pretensions. 

It  is  true  her  first  bill  was  promptly  paid  (for  after  going  care- 
fully through  the  items,  Jimmy  had  pronounced  them  not  out 
of  the  way),  but  then  ,there  was  a  decided  drawing-in,  in  which 
Grace  was  the  chief  agent.  Yet  of  the  whole  family  Grace  was 
her  chief  favorite.  There  was  something  attractive  to  Miss 
Timbs's  innate  John  Bullism  in  Grace's  frank,  straightforward, 
reasonable  mode  of  dealing — her  refusal  to  buy  costly  eatables, 
simply  because  they  cost  too  much,  her  preference  for  walking  to 
driving  in  cabs  for  the  same  reason — which  elicited  respect 
from  the  immaculate  Timbs.  '''Miss  Frere  is  as  sensible  a 
young  woman  as  ever  I  met,"  was  her  verdict. 

But  on  Grace  herself  this  pause  in  the  onward  course  of  the 
family  history  pressed  her  most  painfully. 

If  Max  had  been  utterly  cold  and  unfriendly,  all  the  strength 
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of  her  pride  would  have  been  up  in  arms  to  resist  her  own  ten- 
derness. But  he  had  been  kind,  helpful,  and  Mrs.  Frere  report- 
ed of  him  on  the  whole  favorably  at  that  awful  after-dinner  con- 
ference. While  one  answering  look  of  his  into  her  eyes,  as  she 
made  her  whispered  appeal  in  passing  through  the  dining-room 
door,  haunted  Grace,  and  threw  a  welcome  though  misleading 
gleam  over  the  dull  gray  mist  of  doubt  and  perplexity  in  which 
her  thoughts  worked  round  and  round  with  painful  iteration. 

Was  it  not  possible  that,  as  she  was  evidently  unacceptable 
to  his  father.  Max  avoided  any  display  of  feeling  for  all  their 
sakes?  She  would  have  faith  ;  distrust  was  so  ignoble.  But, 
oh  J»  this  unspoken  uncertainty,  how  hard  it  was  to  bear,  and 
yet  to  show  a  brave  cheerful  front,  to  resist  the  irritation  that  is 
the  accompaniment  of  uncertainty,  to  bear  with  Mab,  to  soothe 
her  mother's  fears,  and  suppress  the  overwhelming  temptation 
to  snub  Randal ! 

Small  matters,  perhaps,  compared  to  the  graver  trials  of  after 
years ;  nevertheless,  very  real  and  bitter  to  the  young  high- 
spirited  sufferer,  whose  heart  alternately  yearned  with  almost 
agonized  longing  for  one  kind  look,  one  loving  word  from  her 
lover-cousin,  or  roused  itself  into  haughty  self-contempt  for  thus 
casting  its  all  at  another's  feet. 

The  period  of  inaction  was  short. 

Early  in  the  week  following  Uncle  Frere's  dinner.  Lady  Elton 
called.  It  was  a  fine  day,  and  Grace  had  persuaded  her  mother 
to  come  with  Mab  and  herself  to  Kensington  Gardens.  The 
sight  of  the  cards  left  during  their  absence,  however,  cheered 
both  Grace  and  Mrs.  Frere  ;  it  seemed  *a  token  that  they  were 
not  quite  forgotten,  though  Max  had  broken  his  promise  to  Ma- 
bel, and  failed  to  appear  on  the  previous  Sunday.  True  he  had 
sent  a  pleasant  well-bred  note  of  excuse  to  his  aunt,  but  the 
failure  cut  deeply  into  Grace's  soul,  and  strengthened  her  to 
resist  the  perpetual  thought  of  him,  which  was  at  once  a  tor- 
ture and  a  delight. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  we  were  out,"  said  Grace,  as  she  stood  look- 
ing at  the  cards.  *'  I  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Lady  Elton  ; 
she  seems  so  kind  and  very  clever,  just  like  one  of  these  won- 
derful women  of  the  world  in  a  novel,  who  understand  every- 
thing, and  put  everything  right  in  the  end." 

**  Ah,  Grace  !  the  real  world  is  very  different  from  what  you 
read  in  your  books ;  I  am  afraid  mademoiselle  allowed  you  to 
waste  a  great  deal  of  time  in  novel-reading." 

'*  Indeed  you  need  not  blame  mademoiselle ;  but  you  will  re- 
turn Lady  Elton's  visit  soon,  mother  ?  " 

"Yes,  dear." 

"  And  you  must  take  me,"  remarked  Mabel ;  "  I  cannot  stay 
with  Miss  Timbs.  she  is  so  cross  and  disagreeable." 
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"Veiy  well,  Mab." 

**  I  like  to  see  new  houses  and  places/*  continued  Mab ;  **  and 
though  I  am  looking  about,  I  can  hear  all  you  say  too." 

**  You  are  a  little  spy — I  always  tell  you  so,"  said  Grace. 

"  I  do  not  care  if  you  do,"  returned  Mabel,  with  supreme  in- 
difference. 

In  the  evening,  Randal,  who  had  returned  in  better  spirits, 
having  succeeded  in  seeing  Halkett,  was  giving  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  the  interview,  when  the  last  post  brought  a  note  from 
Lady  Elton,  which  was  eagerly  opened  and  read  : 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  Frere  "  (it  ran), 

"  I  have  been  prevented  from  calling  on  you  till  to-day ;  and 
of  course  you  were  out !  pray  do  not  let  us  exchange  mere 
formal  visits.  Will  you.  Miss  Frere,  and  little  Mabel  come  to 
luncheon  at  two  the  day  after  to-morrow  (Friday)  ?  I  will  drive 
you  back  afterwards.     Kind  regards  to  your  daughter. 

"  Yours  truly, 

*'  Harriet  Elton." 

"  How  nice  and  kind ! "  cried  Grace,  over  her  mother's 
shoulder. 

**  And  I  am  asked  too,"  said  Mab. 

"  Why  the  deuce  has  she  left  me  out  ?  "  asked  Randal. 

"  Oh !  you  are  supposed  to  have  your  mornings  occupied," 
said  Grace,  who  was  not  sorry  for  the  omission  ;  "  suppose  you 
call  by  yourself  another  day.* 

"  And  perhaps  be  snubbed  for  my  pains,*'  returned  Randal, 
crossly. 

*•  Why,  Randal !  I  believe  you  are  growing  shy  in  London." 

*•  Nonsense  !  *'  he  returned,  sharply ;  "  it  is  you  who  are  grow- 
ing conceited.  Why,  I  don't  know ;  I  am  sure  Max  does  not 
seem  to  think  mucn  of  you  here !  He  was  at  your  beck  and 
call  at  Dungar,  and  now  he  does  not  seem  to  remember  your 
existence." 

At  this  rude  embodiment  of  all  Grace's  resisted  doubts,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said  the  iron  entered  into  her  soul ;  neverthe- 
less, she  had  pluck  sufficient  to  answer  good-humoredly  ;  '•  Max 
has  something  else  to  do  in  London ;  he  had  only  to  amuse 
himself  at  Dungar." 

**Just  that!  and  so  he  did,"  rejoined  Randal,  with  signifi- 
cance. "Tell  me,  mother,"  he  continued,  "was  the  late  Elton 
a  peer  or  a  baronet }  " 

*'  A  baronet,"  she  replied ;  **  and  I  remember  there  was  some 
story  of  a  previous  engagement  or  love  affair,  I  do  not  exactly 
know  what.    Sir  George  Elton  was  a  good  deal  older  than  his 
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wife.  He  only  lived  six  or  seven  years  I  think  after  the  mar- 
riage, and  left  her  very  well  off.  She  used  always  to  live  in 
Italy  or  Germany  until  lately ;  she  was  older  than  Mrs.  Frere,  I 
believe." 

"  She  is  beautiful  and  charming,"  cried  Grace,  with  enthusi- 
asm. 

*'  Not  beautiful^  dear ! "  said  her  mother ;  "  charming  if  you 
will.  There  used  to  be  some  talk  about  her,  but  your  dear 
father  admired  and  liked  her  very  much.  I  should  be  glad  if 
she  interested  herself  in  you,  and  took  you  out ;  for  as  to  my 
going  into  society,  that  is  quite  impossible;  I  have  not  the 
means  or  the  spirits  !  " 

"  Oh,  mother !  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Lady  Elton 
would  take  so  much  trouble  for  a  stranger,  and  no  relation  ! " 

"She  is  an  uncommonly  nice  woman,"  said  Randal,  with 
serious  approbation  ;  **  so  different  from  the  silly  girls  we  used 
to  meet  at  Aunt  d'Archy's,  who  did  nothing  but  wriggle  and 
giggle." 

••  What  a  capital  rhyme  for  some  satirical  lines  on  modem 
young  ladies,  Randal !  *  cried  Grace,  laughing. 

Lady  Elton  occupied  a  fiat  in  the  "  Sutherland  Mansions  " — 
a  range  of  new  houses  built  after  the  continental  fashion  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  James's  Park.  Here  she  had  taken  up  her 
abode  on  her  return  from  Italy,  little  more  than  two  years  be- 
fore, and  led  a  very  easy,  luxurious,  well-amused  life.  She  had 
told  her  friends  on  establishing  herself  in  her  new  quarters,  that 
she  intended  to  assume  the  privileges  of  an  old  woman ;  that 
she  would  make  no  new  acquaintances,  unless  moved  thereto 
by  special  causes  ;  that  she  would  go  out  to  no  large  parties ; 
in  short,  that  she  would  l^  no  slave  to  society,  but  that  her 
friends  would  find  her  at  home  every  Saturday  evening  from 
nine  to  twelve,  or  later,  and  that  those  who  wished  to  know  her 
might  get  some  acquaintance  to  introduce  them  there.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  admission  to  Lady  Elton's  Saturday  receptions 
was  eagerly  sought.  She  was  well  known  to  an  immense  circle, 
a  mixed  multitude,  for  she  pretended  to  no  exclusiveness  ;  while 
her  rare  intimacies  were  generally  with  members  of  the  literary 
and  artistic  world,  especially  with  foreigners,  who  often  appeared 
at  her  soirees  in  garments  "fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 

Though  often  animated,  and  always  agreeable,  the  more  ob- 
servant of  Lady  Elton's  acquaintances  felt,  rather  than  per- 
ceived, an  undercurrent  of  weariness  and  profound  indifference 
which  occasionally  chilled  the  warmer  surface-stream  of  her 
manner  and  conventional  conversation.  But  there  is  always  a 
great  reserve  power  in  the  indifference  which  puts  the  possessor 
above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  their  fellows  to  wound  or  to 
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annoy,  provided  it  be  not  offensively  shown,  and  that  it  does  not 
go  the  length  of  declining  to  add  a  fair  quota  to  the  general 
stock  of  entertainment. 

Then  Lady  Elton  gave  occasional  charming  little  dinners, 
studiously  simple,  and  far  from  costly,  yet  much  prized.  And 
above  all,  she  had  the  reputation  of  being  stingy ;  for  although 
her  surroundings  were  elegant,  and  in  her  establishment  there 
was  no  lack,  all  was  on  a  scale  considerably  smaller  than  that 
to  which  her  reputed  wealth  entitled  her. 

She  was  therefore  credited  with  large  accumulations,  espe- 
cially as  no  one  in  London  knew  anything  of  her  financial  op- 
erations. She  was  supposed  to  dabble  in  foreign  stocks,  to 
have  a  confidential  Jew  agent  at  Frankfort,  and  a  Russian 
banker  at  Odessa.  She  speculated  in  grain ;  she  gambled  on 
the  Paris  Bourse ;  she  had  managed  to  get  up  an  understanding 
with  Rothschild ;  she  held  preference  shares  in  all  the  Indian 
railways  ;  she  was  on  confidential  terms  with  Lesseps. 

This  chatter  was  of  course  limited  to  the  furthest  outsiders. 
Her  intimates  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  hoped  "  dear  Lady 
Elton  would  not  be  led  away  by  the  lure  of  high  interests ;  '* 
and  her  sedate  brother-in-law,  who  held  her  in  high  esteem, 
solemnly  deplored  her  refusal  to  permit  Steenson  and  Gregg  to 
g^ide  her  in  the  way  she  should  go— financially. 

Lady  Elton,  who  heard  a  good  deal  of  this  gossip,  laughed, 
and  said  that,  thank  heaven !  she  could  afford  to  pay  for  her 
bread  and  cheese. 

It  was  a  bright  spring  morning  when  Mrs.  Frere  and 'her 
girls  arrived  at  Lady  Elton's  abode ;  there  was  a  fair  amount 
of  blue  sky  and  sunshine ;  the  lilacs  were  peeping  forth,  and 
the  water-carts  spreading  temporary  freshness.  Hawkers  were 
going  about  with  small  flower-gardens  on  their  heads,  making 
quiet  streets  ring  again  with  the  cry  of  "All  a-growin'  and 
a  blowin' ; "  and  Grosvenor  Place  had  decked  its  balconies  and 
window-sills  with  a  wealth  of  sweet  many-colored  blossoms. 

There  was  the  indescribable  quiver  and  renewed  life  in  human 
as  well  as  vegetable  sap,  and  even  Grace,  in  spite  of  her  disap- 
pointment and  self-commune,  felt  gayer  and  more  hopeful. 

"Why,  mother  dear!  this  is  like  a  French  house,"  she  ex- 
claimed joyfully,  as  they  entered  a  large  hall,  and  her  eye  was 
caught  by  an  oak  key-rack,  with  a  range  of  pigeon-holes  be- 
neath, on  the  opposite  wall. 

"  It  is  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Frere  with  a  sigh. 

'•  Lady  Elton,  ma'am  ?  "  said  the  hall  porter,  in  answer  to 
Grace's  inquries;  "third  floor,  ma'am,  right-hand  side." 

The  door  to  Lady  Elton's  apartments  was  opened  by  an 
elderly,  dark-eyed,  soft-mannered   Italian,  once  her  traveling- 
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servant,  now  her  major-Kiomo,  her  rig^t  hand  and  prime  min- 
ister. 

He  ushered  them  through  a  dim,  but  prettily  arranged  pas- 
sage, faintly  illuminated  by  a  borrowed  light,  and  having  at  the 
end  a  bank  of  ferns,  kept  green  and  fresh  by  the  constant  spray 
of  a  diminutive  fountain,  which  made  a  pleasant  cooling  mur- 
mur, and  looked  picturesque  when  lit  up  in  the  evening.  A 
door  on  the  left  opened  into  a  well-proportioned  room,  from 
which  a  large  arched  opening,  draped  with  crimson  curtains,  led 
into  another  and  more  spacious  drawing-room. 

Her  progress  through  these  rooms  was  like  the  revelation  of 
another  world  to  Grace;  hitherto,  furniture  was  to  her  half- 
awakened  sense  but  chairs  and  tables,  curtains  and  carpets, 
pianos,  and,  in  the  more  exalted  order  of  things,  cabinets  and 
flower-vases.  Here,  these  every-day  necessities  of  ordinary 
humanity  had  developed  into  an  expression  of  taste,  habit,  and 
individuality,  beyond  anything  she  had  ever  imagined,  even  with 
the  help  of  elaborate  descriptions  in  the  few  modem  novels 
which  had  come  within  her  ken.  Inexperienced  as  she  was, 
Grace  felt  in  a  dim  instinctive  way,  as  they  followed  the  noise- 
less steps  of  their  conductor,  that  she  could  read  something  of 
Lady  Elton  herself  in  the  arrangement,  form,  color,  and  orna- 
mentation of  her  charming  rooms. 

Soft  gray  and  crimson  predominated.  The  neutral  tint  of  the 
walls  was  relieved  by  water-color  drawings  of  no  mean  merit. 
The  curtains  were  of  gray  and  crimson  cretonne  ;  the  cabinets 
were  of  various  kinds,  ebony  inlaid  with  ivory,  of  Venetian 
workmanship,  marquetry,  and  gray  maple ;  quaint  corner  cup- 
boards, lined  with  crimson  velvet,  and  full,  not  crowded,  with 
delicate  china,  curious  Japanese  enamels,  rare  bits  of  carved 
ivory ;  the  niches  contained  vases  of  dishes  of  Palissy  or  other 
choice  ware.  Tables  with  lace-bordered  covers ;  chairs  of  every 
imaginable  shape,  suited  to  every  sort  of  occupation  ;  rich,  soft- 
colored  squares  of  Persian  carpet  lying  before  the  sofas  and 
larger  chairs  on  the  dark  polished  parquet ;  the  looking-glasses 
sunk  in  the  wall,  or  lightly  framed  in  brown  polished  wood, 
delicately  carved — the  whole  full  of  perfume  from  the  flowers 
which  were  everywhere,  in  baskets,  jardinieres,  vases,  and  a 
whole  bed  against  the  wide  lofty  looking-glass  at  the  end  of  the 
first  room,  where,  among  a  crowd  of  graceful  broad-leaved 
oriental  plants,  stood  a  beautiful  statue  of  Ariadne,  in  white 
marble. 

The  contents  of  the  beautiful  rooms  conveyed  an  idea  of  per- 
sonal treasures,  each  dear  to  the  owner  for  some  special  reason, 
and  not  supplied  by  any  "well-known  firm"  of  fashionable 
reputation. 
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The  last  notion  suggested  was  costliness;  and  yet  Lady 
Elton's  rooms  were  costly,  with  a  costliness  that  money  could 
not  supply.  At  Uncle  Frere's  the  solid  splendor  almost  made 
you  look  for  fringes  of  sovereigns,  like  the  decorations  of  coin 
which  Egyptian  women  bestow  upon  their  hair  and  head- 
dresses. Here  was  something  more  than  "  regardlessness  of 
expense." 

"  How  lovely !  "  murmured  Mrs.  Frere,  glancing  round. 

Grace  did  not  speak,  her  admiration  was  too  great ;  and  in  it 
there  was  not  a  tinge  of  the  depression  which  often  darkens  our 
contemplation  of  beauty  far  above  out  of  our  reach. 

Beyond  the  two  reception-rooms  was  a  third  smaller  apart- 
ment, darker  and  more  subdued  in  coloring,  fitted  with  amber 
brocade  and  brown  velvet.  .Here  were  booKs  of  every  descrip- 
tion, new  and  old ;  curiosities,  toys,  bronzes,  statuettes,  vases 
of  flowers.  The  only  light  was  a  very  large  bay  or  oriel  win- 
dow (the  house  occupied  a  corner),  with  a  balcony  beyond,  from 
which  two  busy  streets  and  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  the  park 
might  be  seen. 

Lady  Elton  was  sitting  at  a  writing-table  of  carved  walnut- 
wood,  a  feminine  edition  of  the  regular  library-table ;  and  be- 
side her  stood  a  cane  or  basket  work-table  overflowing  with 
bright-colored  crewels,  while  several  newspapers,  foreign  and 
domestic,  lay  upon  the  carpet.  She  wore  a  rich,  dull,  black  silk, 
with  cijffs  and  cravat  of  heavy  foreign  white  lace,  and  a  "  Char- 
lotte Corday"  cap  of  a  lighter  pattern,  though  of  similar  qual- 
ity, adorned  with  a  deep  red  bow. 

*'  So  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  coming  forward  quickly  to 
welcome  Mrs.  Frere.  "  I  had  just  begun  to  hope  nothing  had 
happened  to  prevent  your  coming.  Miss  Frere,  London  has  not 
robbed  you  of  your  color  yet ; "  for  Grace  was  slightly  flushed 
with  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  the  visit.  •*  And  Mab  !  little 
Mab  !  have  you  left  all  yours  in  your  wild  West  ?  " 

*•  She  never  had  much  !  "  said  her  mother. 

"  I  was  sorry  to  have  missed  you,"  continued  Lady  Elton, 
"  but  at  the  hour  one  usually  calls  every  one  is  out." 

The  few  minutes  which  ensued  passed  in  the  ordinary  begin- 
nings of  conversation,  and  then  luncheon  was  announced.  It 
was  served  in  a  moderately-sized  but  handsome  dining-room, 
admirably  and  appropriately  furnished ;  yet  light,  agreeable  and 
suggestive  of  French  cookery,  rather  than  the  "roast  beef  of 
old  England." 

••  Let  Mab  sit  next  to  me,"  said  their  hostess  with  a  kindly 
smile.  •*  I  have  an  idea  I  like  children,  but  I  have  seen  so  little 
of  them  I  scarcely  know." 

*•  They  are  most  interesting  and  lovable,"  returned  Mrs.  Frere, 
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accepting  some  roast  sweet-bread  from  the  gentle  Luigi,  who 
waited  upon  the  party  with  tender  alacrity  and  watchfiJ  inter- 
est. 

"They  are  sometimes  very  provoking  too,"  remarked  Grace, 
with  a  smile. 

"  Let  me  send  you  a  little  cold  lamb ;  or  will  you  try  the  cur- 
ry, Miss  Frere  ?  "  said  Lady  Elton,  while  Luigi  with  an  impress- 
ive air  placed  a  mysteriously  thick  plate,  with  a  beautifully  bright 
silver  cover  over  it,  before  Mab,  uncovered  it,  and  displayed  a 
picturesquely  brown  mutton-chop  with  a  proper  modicum  of 
gravy. 

"  I  am  told  children  of  tender  years  are  always  fed  on  mut- 
ton, especially  chops,"  said  Lady  Elton,  looking  at  Mrs.  Frere ; 
'*  so  I  hope  Mab  will  find  hers  good." 

**  You  are  most  thoughtful,"  replied  Mrs.  Frere,  smiling,  while 
Grace  laughed  merrily,  and  Mabel  said  civilly,  but  with  much 
decision : 

"  Thank  you !  I  do  not  like  chops,  but  I  will  take  some  sweet- 
bread now,  and  a  little  curry  afterwards." 

"  Mabel,  my  dear  !  "  began  mamma,  reprovingly. 

**  Pray,  my  dear  Mrs.  Frere,"  interposed  Lady  Elton,  "let  the 
little  creature  exercise  her  natural  proclivities.  Her  nature,  al- 
lowed to  develop  without  needless  pressure,  may  teach  you  as 
much  as  you  can  teach  her." 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  she  is  naturally  disposed  to  eat  thing^s  which 
disagree  with  her,"  replied  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  It  is  a  pity  children  have  not  the  instinct  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, which  preserves  them,  I  believe,  from  unsuitable  food," 
said  Lady  Elton,  thoughtfully ;  while  Luigi,  at  a  sign  from  his 
mistress,  removed  the  despised  chop  and  substituted  a  consid- 
erable supply  of  rich  brown  sweet-bread,  with  new  potatoes  and 
sea-kale  ad  libitum, 

"Have  you  seen  Max  since  we  met?"  asked  Lady  Elton,  as 
Luigi  removed  their  plates,  and  placed  the  cream,  jelly,  and 
gooseberry-fool  within  reach  of  the  convives  before  he  retired. 

"  No,  we  have  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  He  said  he  would  come  on  Sunday,  and  he  never  came,"  put 
in  Mabel  in  an  injured  voice. 

"  Cousin  Max  has  a  great  deal  to  do,"  urged  Grace. 

"  He  has,"  said  Lady  Elton,  thoughtfully.  "  Max  is  rather 
peculiar:  he  is  very  clever.  I  always  feel  as  if  there  were 
depths  in  Max  I  cannot  sound,  which  is  a  little  humiliating  to 
an  aunt  and  an  elder — eh,  Mrs.  Frere?  They  may  only  be 
shallow  holes  shrouded  in  mist,  such  as  one  meets  with  on 
mountain-sides  on  a  cloudy  day,"  she  added  with  a  smile. 

"It  is  the  less  humiliating  theory  of  the  two,"  said  Grace, 
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softly  and  thougfhtfully ;  she  was  deeply  interested  in,  and  grati- 
fied by.  Lady  Elton's  observations.  Max  was  then  remarkable, 
even  in  the  estimation  of  an  experienced  woman  of  the  world 
like  Lady  Elton. 

"  I  always  found  Max  very  pleasant  and  well-bred,  but  I  never 
remarked  anything  about  nim  different  from  other  young  men. 
I  must  say,  though  it  may  be  a  mother's  prejudice,  I  do  not 
think  he  has  as  much  ability  as  my  Randal — certainly  he  has 
not  for  literature,"  remarked  Mrs.  Frere,  shaking  her  head  with 
an  air  of  reluctant  but  profound  conviction. 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Lady  Elton,  politely ;  "  is  your  son  engaged 
in  any  profession  or  special  line  of  study  .^  I  wish  you  had 
brought  him  with  you  to-day.  He  seemed  very  charming — like 
you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Frere,  but  with  gleams  of  his  father.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  Colonel  Frere — oh  1  thirty-two  or 
thirty-three  years  ago,  before  he  was  .iiarried." 

"You  knew  papa?"  cried  Grace,  her  eyes  sparkling.  "Was 
he  not  nice  and  delightful.?  " 

*'  He  was,"  replied  Lady  Elton,  with  a  kindly  look  and  some 
emphasis.  "  But  to  return  to  your  brother :  is  he  going  into  the 
army,  or  to  the  bar,  or  into  business  ?  *' 

**  Indeed,  Lady  Elton,"  began  Mrs.  Frere,  delighted  to  find  a 
listener  on  this  vexed  question,  "  it  is  a  matter  of  great  anxiety 
to  me  how  to  direct  Randal.  Circumstances  over  which  I  had 
no  control — not  the  least — prevented  his  being  trained  for  any 
profession ;  regularly  prepared,  I  mean,  for  he  has  really  studied 
a  great  deal,  and  is  full  of  information,  but  his  own  ideas  are 
not  settled.  We  are  not  rich  enough  for  the  army  or  the  bar ; 
and  as  to  business,  he  is  quite  averse,  and — and — ^you  must 
allow  it  would  be  painful  to  have  one's  only  son  a  clerk  !  " 

"I  do  not  exactly  see  that,"  returned  Lady  Elton,  thought- 
fully ;  "  beginners  cannot  cut  in  as  one  can  at  whist,  they  must 
begin  at  the  beginning.  You  would  not  mind  his  being  the 
head  of  a  great  firm .?  and  generals  must  first  be  subalterns." 

**  Yes,  dear  Lady  Elton  ;  but  to  sit  all  day  at  a  desk  among 
men  who  are — well — not  gentlemen  !  " 

"  A  good  many  are,  Mrs.  Frere.  To  be  sure,  I  have  always 
been  mixed  up  with  mercantile  people:  there  is  our  brother- 
in-law,  not  fascinating,  but  fairly  well-bred ;  then  my  husband 
was  only  a  remove  or  two  from  the  counting-house,  and  '  the 
scent  of  the  roses  hung  round  him  still,'  though  he  was  a  good 
fellow  and  a  gentleman  au  fond.  Your  son  might  do  worse ; 
and  if  he  has  a  touch  of  literary  genius,  it  does  not  much  matter 
what  foundation  he  builds  upon." 

"  Well,  I  am  no  great  judge  myself.  I  wish  you  could  see 
some  of  his  productions.  Lady  Elton,  if  it  would  not  give  you 
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too  much  trouble  to  read  them,  for  his  hand  is  not  very  legible ; 
but  at  present  he  has  left  them  with  a  literary  friend,  Mr.  Hal- 
kett,  a  very  well-known  man,  I  believe,  who  hopes  to  get  them 
published  for  him." 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Elton,  slightly  taken  aback  by  this 
startling  proposition,  "  one  can  never  form  any  opinion  about 
MS.  poems  unless  you  are  a  professional  reader,  accustomed 
to  hieroglyphics  of  every  description.  I  know  something  of  the 
literary  world,  and  as  I  do  hope  you  will  look  on  me  as  a  friend,  let 
me  speak  as  one.  Poems  are  not  marketable :  even  good  prose 
is  almost  a  drug.  So  young  and  inexperienced  a  man  as  your 
son  cannot  possibly  have  any  *  wares '  to  offer  that  can  compete 
with  the  craftsmen  who  are  in  constant  work.  .  Let  him  look 
about  him,  and'  study  and  ponder ;  by-and-by  he  may  make  a 
most  successful  literary  venture." 

"  I  feel  you  are  right,"  said  Grace.  "  I  have  thought  so  for 
some  time,  only  I  could  not  put  my  thoughts  into  shape  as  you 
do,  and  no  one  would  listen  to  me  if  I  could." 

Lady  Elton  smiled,  and  helped  Mabel  to  more  cream. 

"You  know,"  Grace  went  on,  with  heightened  color,  for  she 
felt  impelled  to  grasp  their  hostess's  proffered  friendship  with 
both  hands,  while  she  feared  to  presume  upon  her  kindness, 
**  my  mother  is  very — terribly  anxious  to  get  Randal  something 
to  do ;  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  And  as  he  seems  not 
properly  educated  for  the  army,  or  appointments,  don't  you 
think  it  was  foolish  to  refuse  Uncle  Frere's  offer  to  take  him  into 
his  office  ?  " 

"  Did  he  refuse?  "  asked  Lady  Elton,  opening  her  eyes.  "  I 
have  not  seen  Max  or  his  father  since  we  met  at  theu^  house. 
Yes  !  it  was  very  foolish  indeed." 

"  Oh,  Lady  Elton  !  "  cried  Grace,  clasping  her  hands,  **  do 
forgive  me  if  I  ask  too  much ;  but  would  you  mind  seeing  Ran- 
dal, and  speaking  to  him  ?  He  thinks  you  so  wise  and  delight- 
ful, and  a  woman  of  the  world,  which  he  is  always  telling  mam- 
ma and  me  we  are  tiot.  He  would  listen  to  what  you  say,  and 
it  would  be  such  a  help."^ 

Lady  Elton  looked  at  the  eager  face  and  wistful  eyes  of  the 
speaker  with  a  somewhat  sad  expression  in  her  own,  whilst  Mrs. 
Frere  observed : 

"  Really,  my  dear  Grace,  I  fear  you  are  taking  a  great  liberty." 

"  Child  !  "  said  Lady  Elton,  as  if  forgetting  there  was  any 
one  else  present,  "  are  you  trying  to  play  providence  to  your 
family  at  eighteen  .^  " 

"  But,.  Lady  Elton,"  urged  Grace,  now  blushing  to  the  roots 
of  her  hair,  for  she  thought  their  hostess  meant  rebuke,  "we 
are  all   so  strange  and  lonely.    We  have  come  out  of  such 
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a  remote,  quiet,  peaceful  retreat,  that  even  the  dear  mother  for- 
gets what  the  world  is  like ;  and  we  must  all  try  to  do  our  best 
— even  I — I  must  try  to  be  like  eight-and-twenty,  not  eighteen, 
if  I  could." 

"7/"/  but  what  an  if!  Yes,  dear,  I  will  see  and  talk  with 
your  brother.  He  rather  pleases  me.  I  am  engaged  all  to- 
morrow, and  the  day  after,  but  I  will  write  and  ask  him  to 
luncheon  ;  I  shall  not  forget." 

"  May  I  get  down  and  go  look  at  the  flowers  in  the  next 
room,  and  out  on  the  balcony?  "  asked  Mabel,  having  reached 
the  limits  of  her  discursive  appetite. 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  go,  my  love ;  only  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you 
will  abstain  from  turning  over  my  writing-table.** 

"  Oh,  Lady  Elton  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Frere,  a  little  hurt,  "  Mabel 
would  not  think  of  such  a  thing." 

**She  is  not' mischievous,"  added  Grace,  "  only  impatient  and 
idle,  poor  child  !  It  is  very  liard  for  her  to  be  shut  up  in  our 
tiny  lodging,  after  the  free  life  she  has  had.*' 

"  I  dare  say  she  would  be  happier  at  school,"  said  Lady 
Elton,  kindly. 

"  I  cannot  say  I  approve  of  schools — ^boarding-schools  partic- 
ularly," returned  Mrs.  Frere,  coldly, 

"  And  I  do  n^t  see  how  we  can  possibly  pay  for  her  educa- 
tion, even  the  simplest,"  said  Grace,  with  great  candor,  feeling 
irresistibly  drawn  to  speak  openly  to  this  strong,  sympathetic 
woman. 

"  Grace  !  you  really  should  not  obtrude  our  private  affairs  on 
Lady  Elton.     I  fear  she^will  think  you  terribly  rustic." 

"  Believe  me,  I  accept  her  confidence  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  she  gives  it,  Mrs.  Frere.  Come,  shall  we  go  into  my 
writing-room  ?  (I  cannot  bear  the  term  boudoir),  I  can  quite 
imagine  the  change  from  so  delightful  a  residence  as  Max 
describes  Dungar  to  be,  to  a  small  London  lodging,  must  be 
depressing  and  miserable ;  but  we  will  hope  for  better  times. 
Why  not,  when  you  have  settled  your  son,  Mrs.  Frere,  go  abroad 
— to  Germany  or  Italy?  /  prefer  Italy;  life  is  cheaper  and 
easier  there,  and  education  also." 

"  I  know  that,**  said  Mrs.  Frere,  sadly.  "  I  have  spent  many 
happy  days  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  the  south  of  France ; 
but  I  feel  as  though  I  never  could  go  so  far  away,  or  find  the 
means  to  do  so.*' 

"  It  is  not  so  costly  if  you  know  how  to  set  about  it,*'  returned 
Lady  Elton,  leading  the  way  into  her  private  sitting-room. 
And  here  the  conversation  turned  on  her  ladyship's  travels  and 
continental  experiences,  illustrated  by  photographs  and  art  speci- 
mens from  various  localities  known  to  fame.     The  books  which 
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were  lying  about  were  overhauled,  and  some  matters  of  which 
they  treated  discussed.  In  short,  a  delightful  and,  to  Grace, 
most  instructive  hour  passed  too  quickly ;  and  then  the  carriage 
was  announced. 

When  seated  therein,  the  coachman  was  ordered  to  drive 
down  the  Thames  Embankment,  back  through  Piccadilly  and 
the  Park.  After  the  second  round  of  that  famed  enclosure. 
Lady  Elton  said  she  was  obliged  to  dine  with  some  friends  to 
go  to  the  opera ;  so  the  horses'  heads  were  turned  to  Camden 
Hill. 

At  parting  Lady  Elton  pressed  Grace's  hand,  and  said  in  a 
low,  almost  caressing  voice,  "  I  must  see  more  of  you,"  which 
sent  Grace  in,  highly  elated,  to  the  sordid  little,  parlor,  where 
the  smell  of  some  minced  mutton  preparing  for  Randal's  tea- 
supper  was  only  too  perceptible. 

The  day  and  its  enjoyments  had  sent  a  thrill  of  life  and  hope 
through  our  heroine's  veins,  such  as  they  had  not  known  since 
her  arrival  in  London  ;  and  she  deposited  three  or  four  books, 
lent  her  by  her  new  friend,  upon  the  unsteady  little  chiffonier 
with  a  heart  full  of  thankfulness  and  silent  resolve  to  be  brave 
and  helpful,  to  stamp  out  morbid  longings,  and  to  make  the 
best  of  the  materials  which  fortune  had  left  her. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  Sunday  after  the  luncheon  with  Lady  Elton  was  a  dull 
day;  the  footways  damp  and  greasy  from  a  continuous 
drizzle,  and  the  fog  lying  low  and  thick.  Grace  had  been  anx- 
ious to  go  out,  if  possible,  immediately  after  their  early  dinner, 
but  Mrs.  Frere  had  raised  not  unreasonable  objections.  In 
truth,  Grace  felt  it  was  not  unlikely  that  Max  would  pay  his 
promised  visit,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  see  him,  while  longing 
unspeakably  to  look  upon  his  face  again.  But  having  broken 
his  self-made  appointment  the  previous  Sunday,  she  wished  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  expecting  or  waiting  for  him.  None, 
herself  included,  knew  what  a  thick  strata  of  pride  lay  under 
the  bright  kindly  frankness  of  her  surface  manner  and  feeling. 
It  was  a  pride  that  excluded  most  small  vanities,  but  did  not 
raise  her  above  a  strong  instinctive  delight  in  pleasing.  Were 
it  a  beggar  on  whom  she  bestowed  a  penny,  or  a  great  lady 
clothed  with  the  majesty  of  social  infl^ience,  she  had  a  pleasure 
in  charming  both,  partly  due  to  kindliness  of  nature,  partly  to 
personal  vanity;  but  this  only  came  into  play  when  brought 
into  contact  with  individuals :  she  had  no  vulgar  ambition  to 
shine,  or  attract  attention.    What  she  abhorred  was  defeat ;  and 
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to  show  Max  any  tender  longing,  any  reproachful  resentment, 
would  be  to  confess .  defeat ;  and  she  knew  she  could  scarce 
trust  her  voice  to  speak  to  him,  or  her  eyes  to  look  at  him,  lest 
they  should  betray  the  bruised  love,  the  trampled  pride,  the  bit- 
ter disappointment  that,  tortured  her  heart.  She  did  not  know, 
till  this  uncertainty  came  to  irritate  and  humiliate  her,  how  all 
of  her  thoughts  and  intellect  and  passion  had  entwined  them- 
selves round  Max,  or  her  idea  of  Max. 

But  at  eighteen  nature  resists  continuous  pain,  and  Grace 
had  many  moments  in  which  the  image  of  Max,  if  not  abso- 
lutely obscured,  was  dimmed.  When  circumstances  offered 
fresh  exciting  subjects  to  her  imagination,  or,  assuming  a  more 
adverse  and  engrossing  form,  the  family  anxieties  and  necessi- 
ties seemed  to  pose  themselves  on  her  young  shoulders,  and 
hers  only,  the  deep,  tender,  enduring  love  for  mother,  sister, 
brother,  that  at  once  weighed  down  her  heart,  yet  gave  it 
strength  for  its  burden,  for  the  moment  hid  her  personal  griefs, 
and  so  gave  a  respite  of  which,  even  while  she  reaped  its  bene- 
fits, she  was  almost  unconscious. 

**  Fortune  favors  the  brave."  While  she  argued  with  her 
mother  the  question  of  her  going  forth,  Jimmy  Byrne  opened 
the  garden-gate,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  cried  Grace,  after  he  had 
made  his  bow  to  Mrs.  Frere.  **  Randal  went  away  to  the  Tem- 
ple church  this  morning,  and  was  to  try  and  find  Mr.  Halkett 
afterwards,  and  my  mother  does  not  like  me  to  go  out  alone  ; 
will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  take  me  to  Westminster  Abbey?  I 
think,  with  an  umbrella,  we  might  manage  to  walk." 

"Faith,  I'll  take  you.  Miss  Grace,  with  the  greatest  of  pleas- 
ure. But  we'll  have  a  capital  rowl  in  a  hansom,  if  you  please ; 
and  walk  back,  if  it's  fine  enough." 

**  It  is  terrible  weather,  Mr.  Byrne,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  "  and  I 
really  think  Grace  is , better  at  home.  It  is  so  damp  she  will 
probably  take  cold." 

"Now  you  know,  mother,  I  never  take  cold,"  cried  Grace, 
laughing  and  blowing  her  a  kiss  as  she  ran  away  to  put  on  her 
hat  and  mantle. 

"  I  think  it  is  just  a  trifle  lighter,"  said  Jimmy,  whose  utter 
devotion  to  Grace  would  have  led  him  to  declare  a  promenade 
through  Daniel's  burning  fiery  furnace  a  desirable  exercise  if 
Grace  willed  it,  "  and  Sunday's  a  long  dull  day  in  house.  May 
be  missie  here  would  like  to  come  too,  and  leave  you  to  have  a 
couple  hours'  rest,  ma'am,"  he  concluded. 

"  No,  I  shall  stay  with  mamma,"  said  Mabel,  decidedly  ;  "  and 
besides,  I  think  Max  will  come — be  ought  to  come." 

"Just  as  you  like.  Miss  Mabel,"  returned  Mr.  Byrne,  not  sorry 
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to  have  a  tSte-^-tite  expedition  with  his  "  darlin'  Miss  Grace." 
So  the  curiously-assorted  couple  started,  Grace  masking  the 
nervous  excitement  with  which  her  resolution  to  avoid  Max,  in 
spite  of  her  longing  to  see  him,  had  wrought  her,  by  an  assump- 
tion of  gayety.  This  she  kept  up  with  tolerable  success  during 
the  **  lively  rowl "  proposed  by  Jimmy,  but  the  enforced  silence 
which  succeeded  their  arrival  at  the  Abbey  was  an  infinite  relief. 
The  rich,  subdued  light,  the  music,  the  sense  of  rest  were  sooth- 
ing, though  her  thoughts  still  ran  in  the  old  channel.  It  seemed 
impossible,  under  the  solemn,  tender  influence  of  song  and 
prayer,  to  dread  falsehood  and  change,  harshness  and  indiffer- 
ence, as  she  did  when  about  in  the  every-day  world  of  dry  facts. 
"  For  I  have  said,  Mercy  shall  be  set  up  for  ever.  Thy  truth 
shalt  Thou  stablish  in  the  heavens,"  chanted  the  choir.  Grace 
drank  in  the  sounds  as  if  they  brought  a  special  message  to  her- 
self. Mercy  and  truth — these  are  enough  to  make  a  heaven  ;  but 
did  she  want  mercy  ?  Not  from  any  fellow-creature  ! — and  fel- 
low creatures  were  fallible.  What  was  she  that  she  should  call 
forth  undying  attachment? — an  untrained,  half-educated  girl. 
No,  she  must  not  expect  it ;  neither  would  she  make  any  whin- 
ing, cringing  efforts  to  win  it  back.  Instinct  told  her  they  would 
be  vain  and  degrading.  Only  she  wished — oh,  how  passion- 
ately ! — that  Max  had  never  visited  Dungar,  never  argued  with, 
and  offended,  and  soothed,  and  sought  her:  yet  did  she  wish 
that  delicious  episode  obliterated  from  her  life  ?  She  could  not, 
after  all,  part  with  such  a  memory.  Love  is  a  mighty,  soul-sub- 
duing lord.  He  gives  and  he  takes  away,  and  blessed  is  the 
name  of  that  lord.  The  choir,  having  reached  the  end  of  the 
psalm,  sang,  with  the  full  swell  of  the  organ  and  voices,  "  Prais- 
ed be  the  Lord  for  evermore.  Amen  and  amen."  Grace  re- 
sumed her  seat,  and  strove  to  attend  to  a  very  tough  chapter 
from  the  old  Old  Testament ;  and,  failing  this,  fell  into  deep 
thought,  resulting  in  excellent  and  enthusiastic  resolutions  to  de- 
vote herself  to  her  mother  and  Mab,  to  be  patient  and  believing 
with  Randal,  to  strive  after  impossible  economies,  to  banish  Max 
from  her  mind :  whereupon  imagination  conjured  him  up  more 
vividly  than  ever  in  all  varieties — cold  and  sneering,  genial  and 
quietly  amusing,  tender  and  impassioned,  with  a  kind  of  reluc- 
tant yielding  to  the  force  of  feelings  he  could  not  control  that 
made  him  especially  attractive — and  now  !  why — ^why  was  he 
not  true  to  himself  and  the  love  he  implied  ?  How  was  it  that 
he  did  not  find  opportunity  to  tell  her  that,  whatever  front  he 
was  compelled  to  present  to  the  world,  he  was  still  hers ;  that  he 
longed  to  shelter  her  from  the  ills' of  life,  to  share  her  troubles 
and  her  tender  care  for  those' so  dear  to  her? 
With  a  strong  effort  she  roused  herself  and  crushed  down 
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thoughts  she  knew  were  so  vain,  so  widely  unlike  reality.  How 
was  she  to  resist  these  haunting  visions,  so  maddeningly  painful 
in  their  delusive  sweetness?  She  would  not  yield  to  these 
promptings,  she  would  fill  her  heart  and  mind  with  other  things 
— with  an  effort  to  supply  some  of  the  many  deficiencies  of  her 
scattered  education ;  and  so,  with  a  slight  shiver,  she  came  out 
of  her  dreams  as  the  officiating  clergyman,  with  out-stretched 
hand,  was  pronouncing  the  blessing : 

'*  The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  keep 

your  hearts  and  minds "     And  Jimmy  Byrne,  anxious  to  get 

out  before  the  crowd,  was  struggling  furtively  to  find  his  hat  un- 
der the  seat. 

"  What  do  you  think.  Miss  Grace  ?  Would  ye  like  to  walk 
back?     It's  horrid  dirty,  but  it  ain't  raining." 

"  We  will  walk,  certainly.  I  feel  absolutely  suffocated ;  the 
Abbey  was  so  crowded  and  hot.  But  oh !  Mr.  Byrne,  what 
music  !     I  should  always  be  good  if  I  heard  such  music." 

"  Ah  !  if  you  were  any  better  than  you  are.  Miss  Grace  dear, 
we'd  have  to  tie  a  string  to  you  to  keep  you  with  us.  Sure 
you'd  be  flying  straight  away  to  the  skies ;  so  you  would." 

"No  fear  of  that,"  replied  Grace,  laughing,  as  she  gathered 
up  her  skirts  dexterously,  prepared  for  a  long,  quick  walk  across 
the  parks. 

The  motion,  the  frank,  confidential  talk  with  her  humble,  de- 
voted friend  did  her  good.  To  him  she  poured  out  her  difficul- 
ties, her  projects,  her  anxieties.  Would  it  be  possible  to  induce 
Miss  Timbs  to  lower  her  rent  and  accept  quarterly  payments  ? 
Money  was  so  scarce,  and  mamma  only  had  hers  every  three 
months.  Would  it  also  be  possible  to  persuade  Miss  Timbs  to 
take  away  that  huge,  hideous  dining-table,  at  which  ten  people 
could  sit  with  ease,  and  give  them  a  round  one  of  moderate  di- 
mensions ?  Then  she  (Grace)  might  make  the  room  a  trifle  less 
ugly.  Did  Jimmy  think  Randal  had  any  chance  of  finding  lit- 
erary employment?  Would  he  venture  a  suggestion  to  that 
youth,  hinting  the  prudence  of  accepting  Uncle  Frere's  offer? 
What  were  Jimmy's  views  as  to  the  possibility  of  maintaining 
the  family  on  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  ed- 
ucating Mab  into  the  bargain  ?  Into  these  questions  the  faith- 
ful Jimmy  entered  with  deep  interest  and  sound  sense.  So  the 
walk  back  seemed  wondrous  short  to  Grace,  who,  sincerely  oc- 
cupied with  the  subjects  under  discussion,  escaped  all  thoughts 
of  Max  for  nearly  a  blessed  hour. 

It  was  almost  six  o'clock  when  they  reached  Albert  Crescent, 
and  Grace  entered  the  little  sitting-room  feeling  quite  sure  that, 
if  Max  remembered  his  original  undertaking  to  call  on  Sunday, 
he  would  most  probably  have  come  and  gone  by  this  time. 
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The  room  looked  unusually  common  and  forbidding.  Fires 
having  been  dispensed  with,  a  frightful  apron-like  contrivance 
of  puckered  paper,  decorated  with  red  and  yellow  roses,  also 
paper,  concealed  the  grate.  The  chiffonier  was  covered  with  a 
confusion  of  children's  books,  some  ragged  doll's  clothes ;  and 
the  big  table  with  a  green  and  red  cover  seenied  more  than 
ever  to  reduce  the  space  to  a  passage  round  it,  like  a  large  island 
in  a  small  river. 

Beside  the  window  sat  Mrs.  Frere,  always  neat  and  even  ele- 
gant, but  with  a  sad,  tearful  expression,  ancl  facing  her  at  the  end 
of  the  obnoxious  table,  with  Mab  leaning  on  his  shoulder  in  the 
act  of  showing  him  some  exceedingly  crooked  drawings,  the 
production  of  her  own  pencil,  sat  Max  Frere — civil,  smiling,  self- 
possessed,  irreproachable  in  air,  dress  and  manner.  He  rose  as 
Grace  entered  followed  by  her  squire.  Her  first  thought  it  must 
be  admitted,  far  from  being  any  noble  effort  at  self-control,  any 
dazzling  gleam  of  hope  that  Max's  coming  indicated  a  renewal 
of  old  tenderness,  was  a  sudden  wonder  as  to  what  Max  would 
think  of  her  going  about  with  no  better  escort  than  little  Jimmy 
Byrne.  Not  that  she  felt  the  smallest  inclination  to  suppress  or 
turn  back  on  the  good  little  fellow,  to  whom  she  felt  sincere 
gratitude  ;  still,  what  would  Max  think  } 

*•  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  in,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Frere.  •*  I 
have  been  keeping  Max  this  half-hour,  for  I  knew  you  would  be 
vexed  to  miss  him." 

"  But  you  should  not,  mother,"  said  Grace,  mustering  all  her 
strength  and  natural  self-control,  while  she  smiled  a  courteous 
smile  and  gave  her  hand  to  her  cousin.  "  Max  has  many  en- 
gagements, and " 

"  Would  certainly  not  have  gone  without  shaking  hands  with 
you,"  interrupted  Max,  pleasantly,  lettiijg  his  eyes  rest  upon  her 
for  an  instant — just  an  instant — and  then  looking  with  a  curious 
expression  beyond  her,  to  Jimmy  Byrne,  who  was  following,  af- 
ter carefully  and  audibly  rubbing  his  boots  on  the  mat. 

"  Mr.  Byrne, "  said  Mrs.  Frere,  introducing  them.  "  Our 
good  friend,  Mr.  Byrne;  I  believe  you  have  met  before." 

"Steenson  and  Gregg's,"  murmured  Jimmy,  as  a  slight 
nudge  to  the  fine  gentleman's  memory,  while  he  bowed  and 
rubbed  his  hands. 

**  Yes,  certainly.  I  have  already  made  Mr.  Byrne's  acquain- 
tance," said  Max,  carelessly. 

"Mrs.  Frere,  ma'am,"  remarked  Mr.  Byrne,  with  the  tact  of 
simple  good-feeling,  "  I  think  I'll  just  be  walking  down  the 
road  a  bit,  towards  Nottinghill  way.  May  be  I'll  meet  Mr.  Ran- 
dal coming  back,  an — and  I'll  look  in  again,  later  on,  to  see  if 
you  have  any  commands." 
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Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Jimmy  softly  closed  the  door 
and  effaced  himself. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  while  Grace  took  off  her  hat 
and  placed  it  over  the  unseemly  doll's  garments  on  the  chif- 
fonier. 

"You  must  like  walking,"  said  Max,  in  a  slightly  cynical 
tone,  "  to  go  out  in  such  weather." 

In  that  instant's  pause  he  had  done  a  short  battle  with  him- 
self. His  first  impulse  was  to  utter  some  cutting  sarcasm  on 
Grace's  choice  of  a  companion  ;  but  a  moment's  thought  sug- 
gested it  would  be  unwise  to  express  disapprobation,  as  that 
would  imply  a  tendency  to  interfere  in  his  cousin's  affairs,  and 
to  adopt  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  for  her. 

"  You  see  the  room  and  the  look-out  are  not  in  themselves  so 
charming  as  to  tempt  one  to  stay  at  honie,"  returned  Grace. 

**  Home  !  "  repeated  Mrs.  Frere,  with  emphasis  ;  **  there  is 
nothing  to  be  called  home  here." 

"No,  of  course  not,"  said  Max,  soothingly.  "The  change 
must  be  very  great  for  you ; "  and  he  stroked,  in  an  absent  way, 
the  hand  which  Mabel  had  placed  in  his  when  he  resumed  his 
seat. 

"  Come  here,  Mab,"  cried  Grace,  quickly. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  returned  that  young  lady,  without 
stirring. 

"  I  want  you  to  take  away  these  ugly  doll's  clothes.  Just  put 
them  in  Randal's  room,  like  a  good  girl ;  you  can  do  it  in  a 
moment." 

"  I  will  when  Max  is  gone ;  I  won't  go  now."     Max  smiled. 

"  Well,  come  and  sit  here  by  me ;  you  tire  Cousin  Max. 
You  must  remember  you  are  not  at  Dungar." 

"  She  does  not  tire  me,"  said  Max,  good-hum oredly  ;  "  but  it 
is  quite  true  we  are  not  at  Dungar,  and  life  here  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent and  less  agreeable  thing." 

"  To  us,  yes ;  but  I  dare  say  I  shall  grow  to  like  it,"  said 
Grace  ;  adding  bravely,  "  the  young  are  adaptable.  Have  I  not 
heard  you  say  so.  Max  ?  " 

She  got  over  the  strange  psunful  shrinking  from  the  sound  of 
his  name,  which  had  come  to  her  of  late,  with  an  effort ;  for  to 
her  heart  its  utterance  always  seemed  like  a  caress. 

"  I  am  glad  you  cherish  the  words  of  wisdom  which  have  fall- 
en from  my  lips,"  returned  Max,  lightly.  "  I  only  wish  that  fort- 
une had  treated  my  aunt  as  she  deserves,  and  given  her  the 
disposal  of  the  Dungar  rent-roll." 

"  I  am  afraid  the  estates  are  dreadfully  encumbered,"  observed 
Mrs.  Frere ;  the  word  "  rent-roll "  rousing  a  train  of  thought 
not  unnaturally  associated  with  difficulty  in  the  Irish  mind. 
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**  I  wish  we  could  go  abroad,"  said  Grace,  "  as  Lady  Elton 
advised ;  that  is,  if  Randal  were  settled,  and  did  not  mind  stay- 
ing here  by  himself." 

"  Then  you  have  seen  Lady  Elton  ?  "  exclaimed  Max.     "  I 

mean  since  we  all  met  at  H Square.     I  am  very  glad  of  it ; 

she  can  be  a  very  kind,  and  a  very  useful  friend,  if  she  chooses ; 
but  she  always  requires  a  tinge  of  management." 

"  I  think  her  quite  charming,"  said  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  And  quite  sincere,"  cried  Grace,  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Do  you  know  she  wanted  me  to  have  only  a  mutton-chop 
for  my  ainner,  when  there  were  heaps  and  heaps  of  goodies  ?  " 
remarked  Mabel. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  would  not  allow  yourself  to  be  put  off 
with  a  chop  under  such  circumstances  !  " 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  Mab,  decidedly. 

"  By  the  way,"  continued  Max,  addressing  Mrs.  Frere,  "  have 
you  persuaded  Randal  to  take  my  father's  proposal  into  favora- 
ble consideration  }  I  assure  you,  as  times  go,  it  is  not  to  be 
despised.  What  with  competitive  examinations  and  crowds  of 
competitors,  it  is  very  hard  for  a  young  man  to  get  a  start." 

"  But  as  a  clerk,  my  dear  Max  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Frere.  **  How 
can  you  recommend  such  a  thing — you,  who  have  been  with  us, 
and  know  how  we  lived  }  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  the  thing  has  no  horrors  for  me.  I  am  to 
the  manner  born.  And  if  Randal  proved  himself  a  clever,  use- 
ful fellow,  he  might  possibly  end  in  having  a  small  share  in  the 
concern,  as  junior  partner,  especially  as  he  might  command  a  lit- 
tle capital,  when — oh !  when  my  fair  cousin  here  makes  that 
wealthy  marriage  which  no  doubt  awaits  her,  and  the  high- 
minded  bridegroom  refuses  to  receive  any  filthy  lucre  in  addition 
to  the  dower  of  grace  and  beauty  bestowed  upon  him — eh, 
aunt?" 

Mrs.  Frere  smiled. 

**  Ah,  Max !  "  she  said,  amiably,  "  there  is  no  such  luck  before 
us ;  though  many  girls  less  good-looking  than  my  dear  Grace 
have  married  well." 

This  calm  but  covert  declaration  that  he  renounced  her,  and 
would  unhesitatingly  hand  her  over  to  the  highest  bidder,  spoken 
in  Maxwell's  frankest,  pleasantest  voice,  and  her  mother's  mat- 
ter-of-fact reply,  sent  a  keen  poisoned  dart  to  Grace's  heart  that 
sent  her  high  spirit  sparkling  and  effervescing  to  the  surface, 
though  the  shock  and  mortification  made  her  head  reel,  and  the 
room  and  the  forms  about  her  grow  for  half  an  instant  indis- 
tinct ;  but  she  rallied  directly.  With  a  nod,  and  a  quick,  bright 
smile,  she  exclaimed : 

**  No,  Max  !     It  is  only  a  poor,  irrational  Irishman  who  would 
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do  such  folly.  I  am  going  abroad  to  look  for  a  rich  husband. 
I  have  read  somewhere  that  only  rich  Russian  princes  are  able 
nowadays  to  indulge  their  fancy  in  the  matter  of  wives,  so  I  in- 
tend to  look  out  for  one  ;  and  when  I  come  to  London  as  am- 
bassadress from  the  Czar  of  all  the  kussias,  I  will  send  you  a 
card  for  my  grand  ball,  though  you  are  a  city  man  !  ** 

Max  paused  a  moment  before  he  replied,  looking  at  the  speak- 
er ;  in  that  moment  their  eyes  met.  Utter  what  phrases  they 
would  expressive  of  indifference  or  defiance,  there  was  electricity 
in  their  glance,  a  marvelous  fascination  that  eye  exercised  over 
eye,  which  was  not  to  be  resisted  ;  a  flash  of  passionate  admi- 
ration gleamed  and  disappeared  in  Maxwell's,  and  he  was  cool 
as  ever.  Grace,  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  proud  self-pos- 
session, met  the  glance  steadily,  though  the  color  mounted  to 
her  cheek,  and  lent  beauty  to  her  speaking  face. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  fill  the  place  of  ambassadress 
admirably,  nor  overlook  your  humble  relative,"  said  Max,  slow- 
ly. *'  But  to  come  down  to  realities  again,  what  are  Randal's 
plans  ?  for  I  suppose  even  Randal  has  a  plan." 

"  You  see,  if  he  could  get  an  opening  in  literature,"  returned 
Mrs.  Frere,  in  a  very  sensible  tone — "  but  it  seems  rather  diffi- 
cult— it  \yould  be  so  nice.  He  then  could  do  his  writing  at  home. 
However,  Lady  Elton  appears  inclined  to  take  him  up.  He  is  to 
go  and  see  her,  and  read  his  manuscripts  to  her." 

"  Ah,  Lady  Elton  is  rather  an  extraordinary  woman,  but  she 
cannot  force  raw  writing  down  publishers'  throats,"  said  Max. 

**  Well  we  must  have  patience,"  replied  Mrs.  Frere,  placidly. 
"  '  Pickwick  '  and  '  Vanity  Fair '  were  rejected  at  first,  I  am  told, 
by  several  publishers." 

Max  smiled — an  irritating  smile. 

"  I  think  that  a  lawyer's  office  would  suit  him  better  than  a 
merchant's,"  observed  Grace,  nettled  by  Max's  evident  contempt 
for  Randal,  yet  aware  from  experience  that  the  only  chance  of 
holding  your  own  against  Max  was  to  keep  your  temper. 

"  My  dear,  you  would  not  have  him  a  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  of- 
fice, like  little  Jimmy  Byrne  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  I  can  assure  you  it  would  be  a  capital  thing  for  Randal  if 
he  could  work  himself  up  into  as  good  a  position.  With  his 
small  capital,  he  might  become — well,  head  of  a  firm  himself. 
As  it  is,  you  and  your  daughter  do  not  disdain  Mr.  Byrne's  com- 
panionship," retorted  Max,  a  little  bitterly;  for  he  was  feeling 
uncomfortable,  and  thought  the  visit  had  lasted  long  enough. 

It  was  an  enormous  increase  of  worldly  wisdom  since  the  old 
Dungar  days,  that  enabled  Grace  to  suppress  a  sharp  rejoinder, 
and  answer  with  great  equanimity : 

*'  No,  certainly  not.     He  is  kind,  and  a  true  gentleman.'* 
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.  **  No  doubt ;  though  considerably  disguised.'* 

"Very  likely,"  said  Grace,  carelessly;  "but  then  there  are 
disguises  and  disguises.  Yet  it  is  better  to  have  a  real  brilliant 
set  in  bpg-oak  than  a  bit  of  paste  in  gold  from  Ophir — eh.  Max  ?  " 

"Well,"  replied  Max,  rising,  "I  have  outstayed  my  time; 
though  I  intended  to  make  you  a  visitation,  for  there  is  so  much 
to  do  just  now  I  may  not  be  able  to  come  again  for  a  long 
while." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  very  busy,  and  I  have  always  heard  that 
money-making  is  most  absorbing,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  giving  her 
hand  to  her  nephew.  "  But  do  come  when  you  can.  It  is  so 
wretchedly  dull  and  lonely  here ;  even  Randal,  who  is  so  brave 
and  hopeful,  gets  depressed.  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  do 
without  Grace." 

"  Won't  you  come  any  more  ?  "  cried  Mabel,  instinctively 
comprehending  his  tone.  "  Why  are  you  angry  with  any  of  us  ? 
When  you  used  to  quarrel  with  Grace  at  Dungar  you  used  to 
make  friends  again  very  quick.  I  remember  the  day  you  wait- 
ed  " 

"  Pooh,  Mab  !  All  you  must  remember  now  is  that  London 
and  Dungar  are  quite  different.  Let  Max  go,  dear,"  interrupted 
Grace,  drawing  the  cliild  almost  forcibly  away. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  see  you  again,"  said  Max,  gayly ;  "  and  in 
the  mean  time,  aunt,  if  I  can  do  anything  for  you,  send  a  line 
to  the  office." 

"  Thank  you,  I  will.     Remember  me  to  your  father." 

"  Shake  hands,  Mabel.     Be  a  good  girl  till  we  meet  again." 

"  I'm  good  enough,"  peevishly,  and  shaking  hands  reluc- 
tantly. 

"  Good-morning,"  he  s-aid  a  little  formally,  concluding  his 
adieux  with  Grace,  who  put  her  hand  in  his,  and,  with  a  look 
straight  into  his  eyes,  said  quietly,  yet  somewhat  sadly : 

"  Good-bye,  Max." 

The  next  moment  the  front-door  closed  upon  his  exit,  and 
Grace  stood  quite  still  where  he  had  left  her,  the  sound  of  her 
own  "  Good-bye"  ringing  in  her  ear. 

It  was  good-bye,  indeed  ! — the  funeral-knell  of  her  first  illu- 
sion, and  yet  it  was  not  all  illusion.  There  had  been  some  re- 
ality in  it.  She  had,  at  least,  the  consolation  of  knowing  it  had 
not  been  all  self-deception.  And  so  Grace  Frere  made  her  first 
step  at  the  other  side  of  the  invisible  barrier  that  parts  child- 
hood from  womanhood.  In  these  early  weeks  of  her  new  ex- 
istence she  had  lived  through  a  distinct  period,  and  entered 
another. 

But  of  this  passage  of  the  Rubicon  there  was  no  outward 
and  visible  sign*     Grace,  after  a  second  or  two  of  stillness. 
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turned  to  collect  Mab's  doll's  clothes,  and  to  exhort  and  entreat 
that  young  person  to  take  them  upstairs.  Then  she  remem- 
bered a  big  bunch  of  flowers  brought  to  her  mother  by  Jimmy 
Byrne,  and  hastily  stuck  in  a  water-jug  as  she  was  going  out. 
These  she  now  untied  and  disposed  as  best  she  could  in  a  soup- 
plate  and  a  couple  of  small  ill-shaped  vases,  enduring  all  the 
time  a  flow  of  conjectures  and  wonderings  from  her  mother  on 
the  subject  of  Max.  His  opinion  of  Randal,  his  evident  inten- 
tion not  to  come  again  for  a  long  time,  etc.  At  length,  when 
Mab  had  carried  off"  her  belongings,  Mrs.  Frere  said,  in  a  low- 
ered and  mysterious  voice : 

"  Grace ! " 

To  which  Grace,  a  little  startled  by  the  solemnity  of  this 
beginning,  replied : 

"Well,  mother!*' 

"  Do  you  know,  dear,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  your  uncle 
objected  to  Max  visiting  often  here  !  He  might  fear  his  form- 
ing an  attachment  to  you,  now  that  you  are  no  longer  a  school- 
girl." 

"  Mother ! " 

"Indeed,  my  love,  I  am  too  apt  to  forget  that  you  are  a 
woman — and  your  mother  is  foolish  enough  to  think  a  charm- 
ing woman  —  so  perhaps  Uncle  Frere  has  some  such  idea, 
though  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  the  slightest  cause  for  alarm  ; 
and  1  am  a  close  observer,  dear!  Max  never  said  anything 
that  would  lead  you  to  suppose— eh,  Grace? " 

"  That  he  was  in  love  with  me }  "  Grace  forced  -herself  to 
say  carelessly,  while  unspeakable  bitterness  made  her  heart 
ache.  "  Make  your  mind  quite  easy,  mother  dear !  I  am  an 
object  of  utter  indifference  to  Maxwell  Frere." 

**  I  thought  so ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  unnatural.  Only 
I  quite  object  to  marriages  between  cousins,  and  it  would  have 
been  painful  to  refuse  him.  I  wonder  if  he  is  attached  to,  or 
engaged  to  any  one?  What  do  you  think,  Grace?  Has  he 
ever  said  anything  that  would  lead  you  to  suppose " 

Mrs.  Frere  belonged  to  that  class  of  not  very  actively-minded 
women — perfectly  simple  and  pure,  to  whom,  nevertheless,  a 
man  is  nothing  if  not  a  lover  of  themselves,  or  somebody  else. 

*•  Nothing — nothing  whatever ;  I  have  no  idea  on  the  subject, 

and Hush,  mother !  here  is  Mab  !  pray — pray  say  nothing 

of  this  before  her !  " 

**  My  dear  !  of  course  I  should  not " 

Enter  Mab :  '*  Oh,  Grace !  here  is  Randal  without  Mr.  Byrne, 
so  he  did  not  meet  him.     I  will  open  the  door  for  him." 

"  Mab  !  come  back,  Mab  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Frere.  "  You  must 
not  get  into  the  habit  of  running  to  the  door." 
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But  Mab  paid  no  heed. 

*'  I  must  go  upstairs,  and  put  away  my  things,"  said  Grace, 
beating  a  hasty  retreat. 

She  did  not  return  till  summoned  to  tea.  Then  the  whole 
party  was  assembled,  Jimmy  Byfne  included,  and  Randal,  ex- 
ceedingly wroth  and  gloomy. 

Halkett  had  proved  faithless.  After  tracing  him  to  his  pri- 
vate lodgings— a  complicated  search — Randal  had  forced  him 
to  return  the  precious  MSS.,  which  he  had  repeatedly  promised 
to  read,  and  to  show  to  this  editor,  or  the  other  publisher,  all 
especial  friends  of  his  own. 

At  first  Halkett  endeavored  to  put  his  "  dear  boy  "  off  with 
the  usual  palaver ;  but  on  hearing  that  Randal  wished  to  sub- 
mit his  writings  to  the  criticism  of  a  lady  of  rank,  of  great 
wealth,  of  enormous  social  and  literary  influence,  Halkett  suc- 
cumbed, and  with  a  confused  apologetic  mumble  about  "  over- 
whelming business,"  and  "  pressing  engagements,"  produced 
the  unlucky  packet  intact,  the  twine  uncut,  the  seals  unbroken  ; 
so  that '*  the  peeps,"  and  "tastes"  of  "first-rate  flavor,  faith," 
in  which  he  said  he  had  indulged,  must  have  been  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,  as  Randal  told  him  with  withering  scorn.  Hal- 
kett smiled,  and  then  they  parted,  not  with  the  most  exalted 
opinion  of  each  other. ' 

"  It  only  remains  now,"  said  Randal,  crossly,  *'  for  my  Lady 
Elton  to  forget  her  promised  invitation,  and  then  I  shall  be 
regularly  stranded." 

"  She  will  not,  Randal,"  said  Grace,  who  had  been  particu- 
larly silent,  and  now  spoke  earnestly.  "  She  will  neither  deceive 
nor  forget  you,  believe  me." 

"  How  can  you  tell  ?  you  do  not  know  so  much  of  her,"  re- 
turned Randal,  who  was  in  a  most  contradictory  mood. 

"  I  may  be  wrong ;  but  I  feel  somehow  that  she  is  loyal  and 
true." 

Whereupon  Jimmy  Byrne  observed  that  the  late  Sir  George 
Elton's  affairs  had  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  respected 

Erincipals,  "  Steenson  and  Gregg ; "  but  that  about  two  years  after 
is  death  Lady  Elton  withdrew  her  business  from  them,  which 
had  always  been  a  sore  point  with  the  firm,  even  after  the  lapse 
of  time  which  had  since  rolled  over.  Then  the  conversation 
took  a  financial  turn,  as  it  generally  did  when  Mr.  Byrne  was  of 
the  party,  ending  with  a  resolution  to  sound  Miss  Timbs  on  the 
questions  of  permanent  tenancy,  reduced  rent,  and  quarterly 
payments.  *  
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GRACE  was  right.     Lady  Elton  neither  forgot  nor  delayed 
the  performance  of  her  promise  respecting  Randal, 

A  few  days  after  her  interview  with  Mrs.  Frere  and  Grace, 
Lady  Elton  wrote  to  invite  Randal  and  his  manuscripts  to  visit 
her. 

Poor  fellow !  he  started  with  high  hopes,  and  returned  woe- 
fully crest-fallen.  Lady  Elton  had  had  the  cruel  kindness  to 
tell  him  the  truth  ;  and  more,  the  tact  to  convince  without  alien- 
ating him.  She  did  not  refuse  him  a  remote  anticipation  of 
success,  but  she  set  before  him  with  unanswerable  force  the  im- 
possibility of  working  without  materials,  and  that  hitherto  his 
life  had  not  permitted  him  to  accumulate  them. 

Mrs.  Frere  and  Grace  had  evil  times  of  it  after  this  interview. 
Randal  was  out  of  sorts,  and  out  of  temper.  He  was  contradic- 
tory and  dissatisfied. 

This  mood  pressed  hardest  on  the  mother,  for  Grace  found 
frequent  respite  in  expeditions  with  Lady  Elton,  who  had  taken 
a  sudden  strong  liking  to  the  bright  fresh  young  creature,  whose 
brightness  had  a  tinge  of  melancholy  at  times  which  deeply  in- 
terested her  new  friend. 

In  truth,  a  life  of  worldly  experience  had  not  yet  quenched 
the  ardor  with  which  Lady  Elton  seized  upon  a  new  interest — 
her  detractors  said,  a  new  whim. 

In  early  days  this  warmth  of  nature  and  imagination  had 
wrought  her  much  mischief,  and  heaped  up  troubles  for  her 
after-years.  But  whatever  her  trials  and  griefs  she  bore  them 
alone,  and  extricated  herself  without  extraneous  aid. 

To  drive  with  Lady  Elton,  and  talk  with  her,  or  rather  to  hear 
her  talk,  was  high  delight  to  Grace  Frere.  It  was  the  opening 
of  a  new  world  to  the  novice. 

But  Lady  Elton  was  a  little  nettled  by  the  steadiness  with 
which  Grace  refused  first  to  go  to  her  "  Saturdays,"  and  then 
when  the  reason  thereof  proved  to  be  a  difficulty  of  toilette,  by 
the  resolution  with  which  she  rejected  aid  in  this  particular. 
Lady  Elton  only  overcame  her  young  proUgies  reluctance  to 
appear  by  assuring  her  that  the  mixed  character  of  her  (Lady 
Elton's)  soiries  permitted  morning  as  well  as  evening  dress. 

Grace  had  already  enjoyed  the  opera  and  a  flower-show  under 
her  kind  chaperon's  guidance,  and  had  longed  very  much,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  to  appear  at  one  of  the  "  Saturdays,  "  which 
she  fancied  must  be  ** feasts  of  reason." 

"  Well,  Grace,  I  shall  send  the  carriage  for  you  on  Saturday, 
without  fail,"  said  Lady  'Elton,  at  parting  one  night  after  the 
opera.     "  Be  sure  you  are  ready.     I  will  take  no  putting  off." 
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•'  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  come,  as  I  may  wear  morning 
dress,"  returned  Grace,  kissing  her  before  she  alighted. 

**  Have  you  enjoyed  yourself,  dearest  ?  "  asked  her  mother, 
as  Grace  threw  aside  her  white  opera-cloak,  and  drew  off  her 
gloves.  "  I  have  made  you  some  lemonade  my  own  self,  as 
Mab  would  say.  I  thought  you  would  be  warm  and  thirsty ; " 
and  with  much  pride  Mrs.  Frere,  whose  housekeeping  and  culi- 
nary powers  were  very  limited,  produced  a  large  glass  full  of 
the  beverage. 

**  Oh,  thank  you,  mother  dear !  How  nice  it  is  !  there  is 
nothing  I  like  so  much  as  lemonade.  But  oh,  how  wonderful 
the  opera  is  !  It  is  like  fairy-land,  and  such  beautiful  music  ! 
some  of  the  songs  seem  to  tear  one's  very  heart.  Ah,  if  I  could 
but  sing  ! " 

*'  So  you  would,  dear,  if  you  were  taught.  But  Grace,  I  have 
news  for  you.  When  Mr.  Byrne  was  here  this  evening  we  set- 
tled everything  with  Miss  Timbs.  We  are  to  have  the  drawing- 
room  from  to-morrow,  and  rather  cheaper  than  this  dreadful 
room,  because  we  are  to  take  it  for  six  months ;  but  chiefly  be- 
cause Mr.  Byrne  recommended  some  old  man  who  is  to  replace 
us  in  these  rooms.'* 

"Jimmy  is  our  good  genius,"  cried  Grace.  "Now,  dearest 
mother,  you  must  go  out  for  a  nice  long  drive  with  Lady  Elton 
— she  desired  me  to  ask  you — to-morrow ;  and  while  you  are 
out  Mab  and  I  will  move  everything,  and  make  the  room  look 
pretty.  So,  to  bed  !  You  look  quite  tired.  Why  did  you  sit 
up  for  me  ?  " 

'•  I  was  longing  to  talk  to  you,  my  lov^.'  The  greatest  com- 
fort I  have  is  talking  to  you.  But  it  is  late.  Good-night,  and 
God  bless  you." 

The  following  Saturday  was  bright  and  spring-like,  as  be- 
comes the  opening  of  the  first  summer  month.  And  Grace,  as 
she  always  did  with  Lady  Elton,  enjoyed  the  relief  of,  at  any 
rate,  temporary  forgetfulness.  At  eighteen  the  wounds  must  be 
deep  indeed  which  cannot  be  skinned  over  by  pleasant,  sympa- 
thetic company,  sunshine,  air,  motion,  and  even  second-hand 
contact  with  prosperity. 

Lady  Elton  proposed  that  they  should  try  and  heighten  their 
bloom  by  a  drive  to  Richmond,  and  a  walk  in  the  Park  while 
the  horses  rested  and  refreshed  ;  which  programme  was  carried 
out,  to  Grace's  great  delight,  and  they  returned  to  a  late  dinner. 

Grace  was  less  impressed  than  she  expected  to  be  by  the  as- 
sembly at  Lady  Elton's. 

Being,  as  it  were,  a  daughter  of  the  house,  she  was  present  at 
the  .gradual  gathering  of  the  company,  which  is  not  so  formida- 
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ble  as  a  plunge  into  a  large  party  already  assembled,  and,  ^s 
Lady  Elton  introduced  her  to  all  the  first  arrivals,  or  until  the 
rooms  became  crowded,  she  soon  found  people  to  talk  to. 

Her  large,  soft,  wondering  eyes,  and  ready,  frank  speech  soon 
found  favor  with  the  varied  individuals  who  were  presented  to 
her,  and  the  first  three-quarters  of  an  hour  sped  quickly  in 
pleasant  talk  with  many  men  and  wonien  whose  names  would 
have  quenched  a  novice  better  informed  than  Grace  as  to  the 
celebrities  of  the  hour.  Something  in  the  tourneur  de  phrase 
and  the  tone  of  the  conversation  charmed  her.  It  was  like  sip- 
ping new  and  exhilarating  wine.  Not  that  the  talk  was  remark- 
able for  originality,  or  depth,  or  wit ;  but  the  sentences  were  so 
well-turned,  the  words  so  quaint,  or  chosen  with  the  skill  of 
practiced  talkers,  that  all  sounded  new  and  brilliant  to  Grace. 
She  listened  admiringly  yet  unabashed.  Moreover,  there  was 
unspoken  flattery  in  the  manner  v^th  which  both  men  and  wo- 
men addressed  the  "  favored  guest "  of  their  hostess.  For  the 
moment  poverty  and  disappointment  were  forgotten ;  she  only 
felt  that  she  was  the  equal  of  the  accomplished  people  who  were 
so  unexpectedly  familiar  and  kindly  to  her.  Hope  and  self-con- 
fidence seemed  to  come  to  her  with  fresh  courage,  and  many  a 
piquant  answer  put  old  men  about  town  on  their  mettle,  while 
more  than  one  flattering  query  respecting  her  was  addressed  to 
Lady  Elton,  who  absolutely  revelled  in  Yi'tx  protigies  success. 

Among  the  many  to  whom  Grace  had  not  been  introduced 
she  noticed  an  exceedingly  pretty,  fragile-looking  young  lady, 
with  pale  golden-brown  hair,  large  sleepy  blue  eyes,  and  a  conri- 
plexion  like  an  ivory  miniature.  She  was  most  charmingly 
dressed  in  pearl-gray  satin  and  delicate,  costly  white  lace ;  the 
only  bit  of  color  about  her,  a  deep-red  rose  in  the  left  angle  of 
her  low  square  corsage.  Her  hair  was  picturesquely  frizzy,  and 
out  of  it  her  sweet  childish  face  and  innocent-looking  eyes  peep- 
ed smilingly.  Grace  could  not  for  some  time  make  out  who  she 
was.  She  had  seated  herself  in  front  of  a  bank  of  ferns  and 
greenery  near  the  entrance,  and  looked  admirably  against  this 
background. 

Grace  had  just  been  introduced  to  an  old  lady  very  richly 
dressed,  who  had  at  once  begun  a  string  of  questions ;  and  she 
only  waited  a  good  opportunity  to  ask  for  information  in  her  turn, 
when  through  the  doorway  came  a  figure  which  she  had  vaguely 
hoped,  yet  feared,  to  see.  It  was  Max  Frere — Max,  in  very  ac- 
curate and  admirable  evening  dress,  yet  with  a  cloud  on  his  brow 
and  a  cynical  curl  on  his  lip.  He  stood  still  as  he  reached  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  looked  round  him.  Grace  felt  he  saw 
her,  though  he  made  no  sign,  and  therefore  forced  herself  to  be- 
stow a  most  flattering  amount  of  attention  on  her  interlocutor. 
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Yet  she  was  aware  of  every  look  and  movement  of  her  cousin. 
H^  did  not  seem  to  know  many  people,  but  she  noticed  that 
when  he  caught  sight  of  the  Greuse-like  little  beauty  whom  she 
admired  so  much,  he  bowed  and  smiled  with  an  air  of  deference, 
and  made  a  step  in  her  direction.  His  progress  was,  however, 
arrested.  A  stout,  broad-shouldered,  red-faced  young  man,  who 
seemed,  in  some  odd  way,  not  unknown  to  Grace,  laid  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  They  spoke  together  pleasantly  for  a  few  min- 
utes, yet  Grace  felt  certain  that  Max  was  in  one  of  his  bitterest 
moods.  Suddenly  they  looked  towards  her,  and  she  observed 
Max  raise  his  eyebrows  with  an  expression  of  surprise.  Then 
both  made  their  way  through  the  groups  of  people  standing 
about,  and  Grace  felt  her  heart  bound  as  they  paused  before 
her. 

"I  did  not  know  I  was  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting ^<?« 
here  to-night,*'  said  Max,  looking  at  her  with  a  half-smile  on  his 
lip  and  a  slight  frown  on  his  brow. 

"  Nor  I  that  I  should  see  you,"  returned  Grace,  quietly. 

*'  No,  I  do  not  often  frequent  Lady  Elton's  gatherings ;  but, 
Grace,  my  friend  Darnell  wants  to  be  presented  to  you — Mr. 
Darnell,  Miss  Frere." 

The  red-faced  young  man  bowed,  and  Grace,  dreadfully  puz- 
zled by  her  curious  sense  of  having  met  him  before,  returned  his 
salute,  looking  steadily  at  him,  to  his  evident  discomfort. 

"  Is  Randal  here,  too  }  "  asked  Max. 

**  No,"  said  Grace,  shortly ;  she  did  not  like  his  tone. 

Max  turned  away  and  walked  straight  up  to  the  young  lady 
in  gray,  beside  whom  he  sat  down  and  entered  into  what  seemed 
a  very  interesting  conversation. 

Meantime  Mr.  Damell^stood  before  Grace,  evidently  in  the 
deepest  embarrassment,  and  seeking  for  words  that  would  not 
come — a  difficulty  so  evident  to  her,  that  in  spite  of  herself,  an 
afch  yet  kindly  smile  parted  her  lips  as  their  eyes  met. 

"  I  see  you  recognize  me,  Miss  Frere,"  he  said  at  last ;  "and, 
on  my  honor,  I  have  done  nothing  but  think  how  I  could  excuse 
myself  ever  since  I  saw  you  were  in  the  room." 

While  Grace  pondered  these  words,  the  interrogative  dowa- 
ger, spying  an  acquaintance  opposite,  rose  and  crossed  to  where 
she  was  sitting.  Darnell  immediately  seized  upon  the  chair  she 
had  vacated,  and  at  the  same  moment  Grace  found  the  clew  to 
the  puzzle. 

"  Ah  !  I  remember  now  :  you  are  the  gentleman  who  spoke  to 
Mab  and  me  in  the  Park  some  weeks  ago." 

*'  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  how  to  apologize  ;  but  the  fact  is, 
a  fellow  loses  his  head  sometimes.  And  after  all,  it  was  your 
own  fault ! " 
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*'  Loses  his  head ! "  repeated  Grace,  a  little  bewildered,  and 
not  yet  catching  le  mot  de  rinigme ;  "his  way,  you  mean. 
There  is  nothing  to  apologize  for.  If  I  wanted  to  find  my  way, 
I,  too,  would  ask  the  first  person  I  met." 

"  You  are  exceedingly  good  to  take  it  in  that  light,**  returned 
Darnell,  earnestly,  "  and  it  can  just  be  kept  dark  between  us ; 
people  are  so  deucedly  ill-natured,  and  given  to  chaffing.'* 

Grace  opened  her  big  eyes. 

*•  Oh,  very  well !  *' 

*'  I  know  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  to  you  ;  but  you'll  grant 
it  was  a  deucedly  strong  temptation  ?  " 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Grace  again,  with  a  sudden  blush,  that  faded 
away  quickly,  "perhaps  you  had  better  say  no  more." 

"  Very  well.  Miss  Frere ;  only  I  wish  you  could  just  see  all  I 
think  and  feel,  and — and — all  that — I  know  you  would  forgive 
me. 

An  awkward  pause,  which  Grace  would  not  break.  She  sat 
playing  with  the  tassel  of  her  fan,  and  watching  the  sweet  in- 
tantile  looks  bestowed  by  the  pretty  blonde  on  the  dark,  keen 
countenance  of  Max  Frere.  \ 

"  Is  this  your  first  visit  to  London  ?  "  began  Darnell,  with  a 
desperate  effort. 

"  It  is." 

Another  fearful  pause. 

"  And — a — ^you  are  a  regular  country  girl :  you  look  like  it.  I 
mean — you  have  such  a  beautiful  color." 

"  It  is  well  for  you  you  corrected  yourself,"  said  Grace,  laugh- 
ing good-humoredly.  "  The  first  part  of  your  speech  was  fear- 
fully insulting." 

"  Now,  Miss  Frere,  I  see  you  have  no  nonsense  about  you ; 
there  is  something  to  eat  in  the  next  room.  Will  you  have  an 
ice  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Grace,  rising  readily. 

She  was  glad  to  get  away  from  the  sight  of  Max's  air  of  de- 
votion, of  the  grace  and  gentle  flattery  of  his  companion's 
aspect.  They  looked  so  well  matched — a  pair  of  Fortune's  fa- 
vorites ;  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  herself  in  one  of  the  many 
looking-glasses,  she  contrasted  her  own  tall  figure,  her  plain 
dress,  her  earnest  face,  and  large,  serious  eyes,  with  the  airy 
elegance,  the  butterfly  beauty,  the  sunny  sweetness  of  the  un- 
known lady  in  gray. 

"  No  wonder  Max  is  charmed,"  she  thought.  "A  creature 
like  that  is  formed  to  receive  homage — ^ad oration  ;  while  I — how 
was  it  that  in  his  temporary  banishment  Max  could  have  a  pass- 
ing fancy  for  me  ?  What  am  I  compared  to  such  women  as  he 
must  be  accustomed  to  ?  " 
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It  was  a  moment  of  intense  bitterness,  of  utter  self-abase- 
ment, yet  untinged  by  any  feeling  of  personal  dislike  to  the 
pretty  creature  who  evoked  it.  Through  all  the  sense  of  con- 
trast, Grace  was  sound  and  strong  enough  to  admire  heartily 
the  beauty  and  fascination  which  she  thought  so  far  above  her- 
self. 

But  while  she  pondered  these  things,  and  combated  the 
crushing  sense  of  hopeless  inferiority  which  for  a  few  cruel 
moments  prostrated  her,  Mr.  Darnell  was  piloting  her  through 
the  well-filled  rooms,  and  talking  freely. 

"Your  first  visit  to  the  opera  the  other  night  —  eh,  Miss 
Frere  }    I  saw  you  there.     How  did  you  like  Patti  ?  '* 

"  Oh,  she  was  too  delightful !  she  made  me  forget  there  was 
any  other  world  but  one  of  truth  and  troubadours," 

*'  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  am  afraid  truth  at  the  opera  is  a  homoeopathic 
quantity ;  but  it  must  be  awfully  jolly  to  be  so  fresh.  It  is  quite 
delightful  even  to  hear  any  one  speak  like  you." 

"  Were  you  never  fresh  yourself?  You  are  quite  young  still," 
said  Grace,  with  startling  directness. 

*' Ah  1  I  was  green  enoa^h  once,"  returned  Darnell,  with  a 
good-humored  laugh.  "  I  could  hardly  apply  the  word  '  fresh  ' 
to  myself." 

"  Well,  I  think  Randal — that  is  my  brother — is  quite  as  fresh 
as  I  am.  He  saw  Fanny  Josephs  in  •  School  *  the  other  night, 
and  he  has  been  writing  verses  to  her  ever  since." 

"Oh — a — your  brother?  (Will  you  take  strawberry  ice  or 
vanilla  ?)     Is  he  staying  here  too  ?  " 

"With  Lady  Elton?  No,  we  are  staying  in  London;  my 
mother  and  little  sister — all  of  us.     I  am  not  with  Lady  Elton." 

"  I  see ;  come  up  for  the  season.  I  suppose  you  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  next  drawing-room." 

"Oh  no,  indeed  I  shall  not,"  said  Grace,  with  such  utter 
denial  that  Darnell  thought  he  had  committed  some  blunder ; 
and  glancing  at  her  simple  black  dress,  he  remarked : 

"  No,  of  course  not ;  in  too  deep  mourning?  " 

"  That  is  not  the  reason.  But  do  tell  me  who  some  of  the 
people  are.  Who  is  that  kind-looking  old — no,  elderly  man, 
with  such  a  beautiful  head  and  white  beard,  and  that  one  with 
straggling  hair  and  great  glittering  eyes?  " 

"Indeed,  Miss  Frere,  I  am  quite  at  sea  here,  especially  with 
the  men.  I  believe  they  are  all  howling  swells  in  their  own  line 
— poets,  and  artists,  and  engineers,  and  learned  foreigners. 
But  there,  you  see  that  fellow  with  a  light  moustache  and  his 
hair  parted  down  the  middle  ?  that's  Lord  Albert  Neville,  of  the 
Blues.     They  say  he  dabbles  in  water-colors." 

"He  looks  dreadfully  stupid,"  said  Grace,  gazing  after  him. 
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"  And/'  continued  Darnell,  filling  himself  a  tumbler  of  claret, 
and  highly  pleased  to  act  showman,  **  that  tall  lady  dressed  in 
crimson  velvet  and  black  lace,  with  diamond  stars  in  her  hair, 
is  Mrs.  Damer.  I  dare  say  she  is  going  on  to  Lady  Mount- 
garret's  ball,  and  so,  very  likely,  are  those  three  girls  in  white 
and  gold — the  Miss  Mordaunts.  They  sing  wonderfully.  All 
these  people  who  are  so  much  dressed  are  going  to  other  parties, 
I  fancy." 

"  And  who  is  that*  beautiful  girl  in  gray  that  Max  Frere  was 
talking  to?  "  asked  Grace,  with  wonderful  self-possession. 

*•  After  he  introduced  me  to  you  ?  Oh,  that  is  a  charming 
young  widow,  Lady  Mary  Langford.  Yes,  she  is  awfully  pretty, 
but  too  much  of  a  doll.  I  think  it's  a  case  of  spoons  with 
Frere  in  that  quarter ;  at  any  rate,  I  think  he  is  a  sort  of  fellow 
to  go  in  for  rank  and  political  influence,  and  all  that.  Don't 
you  think  so.  Miss  Frere  ?  '* 

**  Yes,  Max  is  ambitious,"  said  she,  slowly ;  "  and  he  is  right. 
I  would  be  too,  were  I  a  man." 

"  I  am  sure,"  began  Darnell,  reddening  with  a  confused  sense 
that  there  was  an  opening  for  a  compliment,  but  not  feeling  at 
all  equal  to  the  occasion — "  I  am  sure.  Miss  Frere,  you  needn't 

trouble  about  ambition,  or  anything  else.    You "  an  agonized 

pause. 

*'  No !  Well,  I  do  not,"  returned  Grace,  who  mistook  his 
meaning,  and  fancied  he  was  going  to  administer  a  philosophic 
rebuke,  to  which  his  courage  was  unequal.  "Ambition  can 
only  be  a  torment  to  women.  But  how  young  to  be  a  widow, 
and  how  sad  !  " 

"  Lady  Mary  Langford  seems  to  bear  her  griefs  with  forti- 
tude," returned  Darnell,  dryly.  "  If  you  will  not  take  anything 
else,  let  us  come  into  the  next  room.  I  heard  a  fellow  say  that 
Eberstein,  the  German  baritone,  is  going  to  sing.'* 

Grace  rose^  and  as  they  passed  into  the  larger  drawing-room, 
Max  Frere  went  by  with  Lady  Mary  on  his  arm.  She  was  chat- 
tering gayly ;  he  looked  distrait  and  stem.  He  caught  a  glance 
from  Grace,  and  they  both  smiled,  just  a  gleam  of  recognition ; 
but  Grace  thought  she  heard  the  fair  young  widow  ask  who  she 
was. 

Her  conjectures,  however,  were  stilled  by  the  rich  strains  of 
the  promised  baritone,  and  she  was  soon  listening  with  rapt  at- 
tention to  the  beautiful  "  Folkeslieder "  and  thrilling  battle 
songs  which  he  poured  forth. 

*'  Oh,  how  delicious  his  voice  is  !  What  would  I  not  give  to 
sing  like  that ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  he  left  the  piano  and  stood 
in  animated  conversation  with  Lady  Elton. 

"  I  dare  say  you  sing  capitally  yourself— eh.  Miss  Frere  ?  ** 
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said  Darnell,  who  was  watching  her  speaking  face  with  uncon- 
cealed admiration.     "  I  wish  I  had  a  chance  of  hearing  you." 

**  Indeed,  I  cannot  sing.  I  never  had  any  lessons ;  but  I 
could  listen  to  it  all  day  long." 

*'  And' where  do  you  put  up,  as  you  are  not  staying  with  Lady. 
Elton  ?  "  asked  Darnell,  encouraged  by  her  frank  simplicity. 

"  A  long  way  from  this,  almost  out  of  town.  Do  you  know 
a  place  called  Camden  Hill  ?  It  is  not  30  easy  to  find  as  the 
National  Gallery,"  she  added,  with  a  smile. 

"  Now,  Miss  Frere,  that  is  too  bad,"  exclaimed  Darnell,  not 
knowing  exactly  what  to  make  of  his  companion,  whose  style 
was  so  unlike  all  the  girls  he  had  ever  met  before. 

"  But  I  am  quite  sure  I  could  find  Camden  Hill,  if  you  would 
allow  me  to  call  on  you." 

He  felt  this  was  a  bold  stroke,  but  he  also  felt  that  his  com- 
panion was  too  ignorant  of  the  world  to  perceive  its  boldness. 

**  Of  course  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  any  friend  of  dear 
Lady  Elton's,"  began  Grace,  carelessly;  and  then  remembering 
the  horror  her  mother  would  feel  at  the  idea  of  a  visitor,  she 
added,  coloring  as  she  spoke,  **  but  my  mother  is  still  so  sad, 

and  unequal  to  see  strangers ;  and "  she  hesitated,  wisely 

restrained  her  lips  from  uttering  the  words,  "  ashamed  of  our 
lodgings,"  and  continued,  *'  that  it  would  be  better  if  you  waited 
for  a  while.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  coming.  I  am 
sure  Randal  would  be  delighted  to  know  you." 

Darnell  looked  at  her  sharply  as  she  spoke.     Was  this  put-off 

a  bit  of  finery  and  exclusiveness,  or With  the  last  words 

Grace  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  straight  into  his.  Then  Dar- 
nell doubted  no  more. 

•*  Later  on,  then,  if  you  will  allow  me  ?  " 

**  Oh  yes !  certainly,"  she  returned,  with  polite  but,  Darnell 
felt,  utter  indifference. 

•*  I  do  not  think  I  ever  met  your  brother  with  Max  Frere,"  he 
resumed. 

**  No,  I  am  sure  you  never  have,"  said  Grace,  with  a  slight 
laugh.     "We  always  lived  in  Ireland  until  grandpapa  died." 

•*  Ah,  I  remember  now  hearing  that  Max  had  gone  to  some 
grand  place  in  Ireland  to  shoot,  and  that  he  had  Irish  cousins. 
I  fancied  there  was  something  not  quite  English  in  your  voice 
and  accent." 

"  That  I  have  the  brogue,  in  short,"  said  Grace,  with  another 
distracting  smile  and  glanCe. 

**  Nothing  of  the  kind,  by  Jove !  Only  your  voice  is  softer 
and  more  musical  than  the  generality  of " 

'*  Are  you  sure  you  have  not  been  to  Blarney  yourself,  Mr. 
Darnell  ?  "  archly. 
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**  Indeed  I  have  not.  I  am  fearfully  stupid  about  paying  com* 
pliments.  I  never  seem  to  have  anything  ready  at  the  right 
time." 

"  That  is  very  unfortunate.  I  suppose  there  are  a  g^at  manv 
like  you.  But  the  people  are  going  away.  Pray  take  me  back 
to  Lady  Elton — perhaps  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  her  before." 

'*  I  am  sure  she  does  not  want  you ;  but  if  you  will " 

He  offered  his  arm ;  and,  as  they  went,  Grace  noticed  Lady 
Mary  Langford  leaving  the  room,  escorted  by  a  dishevelled 
foreigner,  much  decorated. 

When  they  reached  Lady  Elton  she  was  saying  good-night 
to  several  parting  guests,  and  behind  her  stood  Max  Frere,  talk- 
ing to  the  white-bearded  man  who  had  excited  Grace's  admira- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  they  had  reached  their  hostess  Grace  relinquished 
Darnell's  arm  with  a  slight  courtesy. 

"  My  dear,  I  have  h^Iy  had  time  to  speak  to  you,"  said 
Lady  Elton,     "  I  hope  you  have  not  been  bored." 

"  Bored  !  No,  I  nave  been  much  amused.  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  saw  so  many  people  together  before." 

More  guests  came  to  say  good- night.  The  graybeard  with 
the  interesting  head  shook  hands  with  Max  and  departed,  and 
at  last  he  and  Darnell  were  the  only  ones  left. 

"  Grace,"  said  the  former  suddenly,  drawing  close  to  her  and 
looking  down  into  her  eyes  with  a  curious,  half-angry  light  in 
his  own,  "  how  are  you  going  home  ?  Has  any  one  come  for 
you?    Shall  I " 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  I  am  staying  with  Lady  Eltoci  till  to-mor- 
row evening." 

"  Indeed  !    Much  better  than " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  as  Lady  Elton,  who  overheard  her 
firotigies  answer,  turned  and  interrupted  him : 

"  Yes,  Grace  is  staying  with  me.  You  had  better  come  with 
us  to  the  Zoo  to-morrow,  Max.  We  can  have  the  benefit  of 
your  escort,  and  you  will  probably  be  rewarded  by  meeting  the 
charming  widow. ' 

"You  mean  Lady  Mary  Langford,"  returned  Mar,  with  a 
peculiar  smile.  **  No,  I  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  escorting 
you,  because  I  am  engaged  to  dine  with  her  and  Mrs.  Darner  at 
Lady  Mountgarret's,  at  her  Richmond  villa,  where  she  goes  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  the  ball  dibrisJ* 

"  Ah,  you  are  better  engaged.  Are  you  going  to  the  ball, 
young  gentlemen  ?  " 

*'  No,"  said  both,  and  made  their  adieux. 

"  Better  engaged,"  said  Darnell,  as  the  young  men  descended 
the  stairs  together ;  *'  I  should  say  worse.    That  cousin  of  yours 
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16  a  deuced  fine  girl — beats  Lady  Mary  all  to  nothing.  Such  go 
in  her,  too  !  I  did  not  know  you  had  such  charming  relatives 
stowed  away  among  the  bogs.' 

Max  turned  a  glance  of  mingled  dislike  and  contempt  upon 
the  speaker. 

"  Yes/*  he  said,  slowly,  *'  my  cousin  Grace  is  a  very  fine  girl 
altogether,  though  untrained  and  terribly  natural ;  but,  Darnell, 
my  good  fellow,  she  hasn't  a  rap,  and  her  people  are  paupers." 

"  Though  she  is  a  Frere  ?  "  cried  the  other,  astonished. 

"  Though  a  Frere,"  repeated  Max,  sneering.  "  Her  father 
was.  a  cavalry  man,  and  had  no  share  in  the  concern." 

"  Oh,  I  see !  Well,  a  girl  with  such  a  pair  of  eyes  doesn't 
want  a  bank  at  her  back."  ' 

"  Perhaps  not ;  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  opinion.  Good-night, 
Darnell." 

**  Good-night,"  Said  the  other;  adding  to  himself  as  he  stood 
alone  on  the^  entrance-steps  trying  tQ  li^t  his  cigar,  "  Anyhow, 
it  is  a  jolly  shame." 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  T  F  you  will  stand  on  a  footstool,  Mab,  you  might  hold  it  up 

A  at  that  side,  until  I  fasten  it  here,"  said  Grace  to  her  little 
sister. 

They  were  busily  engaged  decorating  the  fireplace  in  the 
"  drawing-room,"  as  Miss  Timbs  proudly  designated  the  larger 
of  the  first-floor  apartments.  It  was  no  doubt  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  stuffy  parlor  beneath,  and  Grace  had  done  her 
best  to  give  it  something  of  a  home-like  aspect.  She  had  un- 
packed her  books  and  little  treasures,  eitpended  a  few  pence  on 
some  pots  of  mignonette,  and  was  now  putting  the  nnishing- 
stroke  to  an  attempt  to  drape  the  empty  grate  with  white  mus- 
lin curtains,  hi  humble  imitation  of  Lady  Elton 's  fireplace. 

Poor  Grace  was  terribly  awkward  about  needle- work  when 
she  began  to  exercise  that  womanly  craft.  No  one,  except 
nunse,  ever  troubled  about  mending  or  making  at  Dungar ;  but 
a  feeling  of  strong  necessity,  and  natural  aptitude,  enabled 
Grace  to  make  rapid  progress.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Frere,  though 
very  slow,  was  an  accomplished  needlewoman  of  a  refined 
order.  To  sit  and  sew  delicate  plain  work,  with  the  perfection 
of  neatness,  was  to  her  a  tranquillizing  occupation,  so  her 
instruction  was  of  great  assistance  to  her  daughter. 

It  was  more  than  a  fortnight  since  Lady  Elton's  "  Saturday," 
and  Grace  had  been  frequently  her  companion  in  the  interim  to 
a  dinner  at  Greenwich,  a  garden-party  at  Fulham,  and  to  a  con- 
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cert,  beside  sundry  mornings  shopping ;  for  Lady  Elton,  who, 
in  spite  of  her  reputation  for  a  whimsical  degree  of  stinginess, 
could  be  lavishly  generous,  had  insisted,  in  a  tone  that  Grace 
could  not  resist,  in  conferring  sundry  additions  to  her  toilette, 
which  were,  indeed,  indispensable,  if  she  was  to  be  the  donor's 
cofnpanion. 

Grace  had  enjoyed  all  mightily ;  the  change  and  variety  had 
done  her  a  world  of  good,  vvhile  her  cure  was  further  assisted 
by  the  evident  determination  of  Max  to  renounce  her. 

At  the  present  moment  her  wjiole  heart  was  occupied  in  the 
effort  to  fasten  the  lace-edged  muslin  drapery,  which  she  had 
made  up  for  a  few  shillings,  to  the  green-cloth-covered  boards 
which  ornamented  while  it  increased  the  width  of  the  mantel- 
shelf 

"  There,  Mab !  I  think  that  looks  very  nice,  with  the  white 
shavings  and  fern  leaves  behind,  and  this  azalea  between  the 
festoons  of  the  curtains." 

"It  is  quite  lovely,  Grace — quite  as  pretty  as  the  grate  in 
Lady  Elton's  own  sitting-room.  How  pleased  mamma  will  be 
when  she  comes  back !  " 

Mrs.  Frere  had  gone  with  Randal  to  the  city  with  a  bank 
bill,  received  that  morning  from  Ireland,  respecting  the  endorse- 
ment of  which  they  were  all  uncertain,  so  it  was  thought  she 
had  better  go  with  it  herself. 

"  Poor  dear  mother !  how  tired  she  will  be,  and  dazed  with 
heat  and  noise ! "  exclaimed  Grace,  gathering  up  needles, 
thimble,  thread,  and  various  snippets  of  muslin  and  cotton 
fringe.     "  Why,  Mab,  it  is  past  five  o'clock  ! " 

"Here  they  are,"  cried  Mab,  going  to  the  window.  "And 
in  a  hansom,  too,  after  all  you  have  said  to  Randal ! " 

"  Oh,  with  the  mother,  it  is  a  different  thing ;  but  I  did  not 
think  she  would  go  into  a  hansom." 

"  But,  Grace,  it  is  a  strange  gentleman.  He  is  paying  the 
driver — he  is  coming  in  I" 

"  It  cannot  be  any  one  for  us,"  said  Grace  calmly,  as  she 
stood  by  the  table,  regulating  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  her 
shabby  little  work-basket. 

She  had  hardly  uttered  the  words,  when  the  "  slavey,"  Sarah, 
came  in  with  a  card. 

"  A  gentleman  for  you,  miss." 

"  Mr.  Darnell !  "  exclaimed  Grace,  in  much  surprise,  and 
with  small  pleasure,  as  she  glanced  at  Mab's  rough  head  and 
the  untidy  table. 

The  next  moment  Darnell,  beaming,  red,  irresolute,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  excuse  his  appearance,  still  further  confused  by! 
the  unexpectedly  humble,  not  to  say  mean  shrine  which  shel 
tered  his  divinity,  stood  bowing  before  her. 
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*'  Oh,  Mr.  Darnell !  I  am  quite  surprised  to  see  you." 

"  Hope  you  will  excuse  my  calling ;  you  said  I  might  come 
after  a  while,  and — and — I  hope — that  is,  I  wish  to  lojow  how 
you  are  after  that  garden-party.  Caught  no  cold,  or  anything  ?  ** 
ne  concluded,  indefinitely. 

"  No,  thank  you.  Will  you  not  sit  down  ?  My  mother  is  not 
at  home." 

"  Thanks,"  returned  Darnell,  taking  a  chair,  and  growing  a 
little  more  comfortable. 

Mab  stood  leaning  on  the  table,  and  gazing  at  the  visitor  with 
intense,  delighted  curiosity ;  and  Grace  took  Mrs.  Frere's  easy- 
chair,  leaning  her  elbow  on  the  arm,  and  resting  her  head  on 
her  hand  with  careless,  graceful  ease. 

"There  was  rather  a  heavy  shower,  you  know,"  resumed 
Darnell,  reverting  to  the  saving  cause  of  a  possible  cold. 

"  I  was  in  the  conservatory  then." 

"  This  is  your  sister !  "  asked  Darnell,  bent  on  amiability, 
and  turning  to  Mab. 

"Yes,  my  only  sister.     Mab,  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Darnell." 

Mab  sidled  up  with  evident  reluctance,  and  placed  a  dingy 
little  paw  in  Darnell's  ringed  fingers. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  and  how  do  you  like  London  ?  " 

Mab  hung  her  head,  overcome  by  one  of  her  very  intermit- 
tent shy  fits. 

"  Can't  you  speak,  Mab  ?  "  cried  Grace.  She  had  a  dim  feel- 
ing that  Mr.  Darnell,  with  all  his  good-nature  and  fine  surround- 
ings, was  not  a  gentleman,  and  she  felt  especially  anxious  that 
Mab  should  show  her  good-breeding. 

"  No,  1  can't !  "  said  Mab,  sharply ;  roused  to  instant  resist- 
ance by  the  slight  tone  of  rebuke. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Why,  you  are  a  regular  little  Paddy,"  exclaim- 
ed Darnell,  facetiously,  growing  more  at  ease  as  he  noted  the 
comparative  poverty  of  the  room  and  its  belongings.  "You 
speak  to  tell  us  you  cannot."  • 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  Mab,  restored  by  this  small  amount 
of  friction  to  her  natural  assurance,  though  ner  tone  was  by  no 
means  pert.     It  was  one  of  calm,  logical  inquiry. 

Simple  as  the  query  was,  it  almost  annihilated  Darnell.  He 
could  not  gO  into  an  elaborate  account  of  himself,  neither  could 
he  summarize  himself  It  was  then  an  infinite  relief,  when 
Grace  forestalled  his  reply  in  a  rather  indignant  tone : 

"  Mr.  Darnell  is  a  friend  of  Lady  Elton's,  Mab.  You  must 
not  ask  rude  questions." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mab,  her  scrutinizing  gaze  still  bent  unflinchingly 
on  their  visitor.  "  Do  you  go  to  luncheon  with  her,  and  does 
she  give  you  mutton-chops? 
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"  No,  I  never  had  the  honor  of  having  luncfhebn  with  Lady 
Elton." 

**  Mab,"  began  Grace,  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance. 

*'  Now,  Miss  Frere,  now,  do  let  her  have  her  own  way ! " 
urged  Mr.  Darnell.  "  She  is  such  a  jolly  little  girl.  I  have  some 
nieces  about  her  age,  but  the  poor  little  beggars  haven't  a  bit  of 
nature  left  in  them  ;  they  are  so  trained  and  tortured.** 

"Tortured,*'  repeated  Mab,  deeply  interested;  "racks  or 
thumb-screws?" 

"  By  Jove  I  **  cried  Mr.  Darnell,  in  deep  surprise,  "she  knows 
a  lot.  1  suppose.  Miss  Mab,  you  are  up  in  history,  and  geogra- 
phy, and  all  that  ?  ** 

Mab  shook  her  head,  and  Grace  laughed. 

"  I  do  not  think  Mab  would  ever  open  a  book  of  her  own  ac- 
cord, but  she  Ukes  hearing  stories.'* 

By  this  time  the  keen  edge  of  Mab's  curiosity  was  blunted, 
and  she  withdrew  to  the  window  which  opened  on  a  balcony, 
and  busied  herself  rooting  up  the  mould  in  some  flower-pots 
with  a  stick.     An  awkward  pause  ensued. 

*'  Have  you  seen  Frere  lately  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Darnell. 

"  Who  ?  Max.     No,  not  since  I  saw  him  at  Lady  Elton's." 

"  I  fancy  he  is  very  steady  in  the  City,  though  he  is  such  a 
swell.    Shrewd  fellow  !     Don't  you  think  so,  Miss  Frere  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is  clever.** 

"  They  say  young  Lord  Rushborough  is  very  much  struck 
with  Lady  Mary  Langford.  That  will  l)e  a  spoke  in  Frere's 
wheel,  for  he  has  wealth  as  well  as  rank." 

"  And  is  he  nice  ?  **  asked  Grace,  with  interest. 

"  Yes,  a  very  nice  fellow,  I  am  told.** 

"  Poor  Max  !  "  exclaimed  Grace,  with  a  smile. 

**  Oh,  he  will  be  all  right ! "  cried  Darnell  with  a  knowing 
nod.  "  It  is  not  easy  to  turn  ^/^  flank.  But,  Miss  Frere,  I  am 
going  to  give  a  little  dinner  at  Richmond  one  of  these  fine  even- 
ings ;  perhaps  Mrs.  Frere,  and  your  brother,  and  yourself  would 
do  me  the  honor  to  be  of  the  party." 

"At  Richmond!"  cried  Grace,  sitting  straight  up.  "Oh,  I 
wish  my  mother  would  go.  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Darnell, 
to  think  of  us,"  she  added,  earnestly.  "  But  I  am  afraid  if  it  is 
a  party  my  mother  would  not  go ;  she  has  never  recovered 
grandpapa's  death.     She  is  so  depressed,  and " 

"Well,"  interrupted  Darnell,  eagerly,  and  changing  his  seat 
to  one  nearer  to  her,  "don't  let  us  have  a  party;  juSt  your- 
selves, and  Lady  Elton,  and  your  cousin,  MaJc  Fr5re.  We  can 
stroll  in  the  Park,  and  drive  home  by  moonlight.  It  will  be  aw- 
fully jolly." 

"  And  I  may  go  too  ?  "  asked  Mab,  leaving  her  flower-pots  to 
listen.     "May  I?" 
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**  To  be  sure  you  shall.    You  ask  your  sister  to  bring  you." 

"  Oh,  Grace  always  takes  me  when  she  can ;  though  she  is 
cross  enough  often." 

**  You  are  an  ill-natured  little  puss,"  said  Grace,  laughing. 

"  Come,  Miss  Mab,  I  am  certain  your  sister  is  no  end  of  an 
angel  to  you ;  at  any  rate  she  lopks  like  one,"  exclaimed  Dar- 
nell. 

This  speech  cost  him  a  desperate  effort ;  he  reddened  so  vio- 
lently that  Mab  wondered  the  handkerchief  with  which  he 
wiped  his  brow,  did  not  take  fire ;  and  his  reward,  poor  fellow ! 
was  a  steady  surprised  look  out  of  Grace's  great  eyes,  which 
changed  to  an  expression  of  amuseriient  not  untinged  with  scorn. 
However,  she  only  smiled  good-humoredly  and  said : 

"I  will  ask  my  mother,  and  try  to  persuade  her.  Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Darnell ;  the  dear  mother  has  but  a  dull  life 
here." 

"  Yes,  it  is  an  awfully  out-of-the-way  place,"  he  returned  with 
sincere  sympathy,  and  then  doubted  whether  it  was  quite  the 
right  thing  to  say.  "  You  ought  to  come  nearer  town.  I  am 
sure  Lady  Elton  never  planted  you  here." 

*'  No,  indeed.  We  did  not  kno\y  Lady  Elton  till  we  had  been 
a  short  time  in  London."  , 

"  Are  you  going  to  make  any  stay  ?  " 

**  Yes,  some  months,  certainly.  Oh,  Mr.  Darnell !  here  is  my 
mother  and  Randal." 

'*  Very  glad.     I  shall  ask  her  myself  now." 

Mrs.  Frere  was  tired,  but  evidently  in  tolerable  spirits.  She 
looked  with  g^eat  surprise  at  the  strange  visitor,  but  received 
him  most  graciously. 

*'  I  fancied  it  must  be  Max  when  I  saw  a  gentleman  in  the 
room,"  she  said,  with  her  soft,  sweet  smile.  "  He  is  almost  our 
only  visitor." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Mr.  Darnell,  with  an  uneasy  though  uncon- 
scious glance  at  Grace. 

**  A  very  rare  one,"  remarked  Randal,  who  could  not  let  the 
name  of  Max  pass  without  a  sneer.  "  Max  was  a  favored  guest 
Of  ours  in  Ireland,  but  he  can  only  manage  to  call  once  in  six 
weeks  here." 

"  Nonsense,  Randal !  Max  is  not  an  idle  man.  Remember 
how  much  he  has  to  do,  and  how  far  off  we  are,"  said  Grace, 
ijiuch  annoyed. 

"Yes,  Max  Frere  is  a  very  good  fellow,"  observed  Darnell 
vnth  an  air  oi  wisdom,  *'  but  he  will  never  put  himself  out  of  the 
way  lor  any  one ; "  and  he  made  a  mental  note,  "  Wants  to  cut 
'em — deuced  shabby ! " 
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"  I  don't  call  that  good-fellowship/'  cried  Randal,  contempt- 
uously. 

"Perhaps,  Miss  Frere,  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  men- 
tion  "  suggested  Darnell,  after  a  little  further  talk. 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  said  Grace,  with  a  friendly  nod  and  kindly  glance 
that  delighted  Darnell,  •*  Mother,  Mr.  Darnell  wishes  us  all  to 
dine  with  him  at  Richmond  some  day  soon.  Will  you,  mother 
dear?     I  wish  you  would." 

"My  love,  I  do  not  think  I  could  possibly  dine  away  from 
home,  if  home  I  can  call  it"^-with  a  disparaging  glance  at  her 
entourage,  **  But  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  taking  the 
trouble  to  come  here  and  ask  us.  Randal  and  Grace  will  prob- 
ably be  pleased  to  accompany  Lady  Elton  (I  suppose  Lady  El- 
ton will  be  of  the  party  .^),  but  I "  # 

*•  Now,  don't  say  no,  Mrs.  Frere.  You  really  must  come,  just 
this  once." 

"  Yes,  mother  dear,  to  please  me.  I  shall  enjoy  myself  ever 
so  much  more  if  you  wiH  come." 

"  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Frere,  you  can't  possibly  refuse  such  an  ap- 
peal.    I  don't  know  wJna could  when  Miss  Frere  asks." 

"Well,  if  you  really  care  for  an.  old  woman's  company,"  said 
mamma,  with  a  weil-pleased  smile,  while  her  whole  countenance 
brightened  as  it  had  not  done  for  a  long  time. 

"  That's  right,"  from  Randal. 

"  You  are  a  dear  good  mummy,"  from  Mabel. 

"  You  know  /  care,"  softly,  with  a  gentle  squeeze  of  the  hand, 
from  Grace. 

"  I  am  greatly  flattered  that  you  make  an  exception  in  my  fa- 
vor," said  Darnell,  gallantly,  though  feeling  it  was  quite  his  due,, 
and  hugging  himself  in  the  notion  that,  at  any  rate,  the  "  adored 
one's  "  people  recognized  his  value.  "  I  shall  see  Lady  Elton 
this  evening — ^there  is  a  big  dinner  at  the  Freres' — and  I  shall 
settle  all  about  it  with  her." 

Then  the  conversation  turned  on  the  theatres  and  amusements 
of  London,  in  which  Randal  did  most  of  the  talking,  and  dis- 
played a  large  amount  of  ignorance  to  the  knowing  eye  of  their 
visitor :  for  Darnell's  simplicity  was  but  an  outer  shell — his  ex- 
perience of  London  life  was  large,  if  not  deep. 

Grace  took  little  part  in  the  talk,  save  when  appealed  to  by 
Darnell,  which  was  tolerably  often ;  but  Mrs.  Frere  displayed 
unusual  animation,  and  bestowed  an  amount  of  interested  at- 
tention on  their  visitor  which  surprised  her  daughter.  At  last 
Darnell  rose  to  take  leave,  with  a  confused  apdogy  for  having 
stayed  so  long. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  come  over  to-morrow  and  let 
you  know  what  arrangements  I  have  made  with  Lady  Elton 
and  Max  Frere,"  he  concluded. 
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"Very  well,"  said  Grace,  seeing  nothing  to  remark  in  what 
seemed  a  perfectly  natural  piece  of  courtesy. 

"If  you  will  be  so  good,  '  replied  Mrs.  Frere. 

Radiant  with  his  success,  Mr.  Darnell  turned  to  depart,  and 
as  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  door-handle  it  suddenly  pushed 
open,  and  Jimmy  Byrne  walked  nearly  into  his  arms :  Jimmy 
himself  very  hot  ana  dusty,  and  holding  with  some  difficulty  a 
huge  round  basket,  covered  with  blue  paper,  evidently  fresn 
from  Covent  Garden. 

Both  started  back,  both  apologized  profusely.  But,  of  the 
two,  little  Jimmy  Byrne  was  the  least  confused. 

"  I'm  sure,  Mrs.  Frere,  ma'am,  I  had  no  notion  there  was 
company  in  the  drawing-room,  or  I  would  not  have  come  up* 
The  girl  i^er  let  on  a  word  to  me.  I  am  ashamed  entirely,  sir, 
to  have  trod  on  your  toes  like  that." 

"  Oh,  never  mind ;  I  am  sure  Mr.  Darnell  does  not.  Pray 
come  in,  Mr.  Byrne,"  exclaimed  Grate,  starting  forward  with 
outstretched  hand,  and  such  a  look  of  warm  welcome  in  her 
eyes  and  on  her  smiling  lips  that  Darnell  felt  a  sudden  jealous 
pang,  a  sullen  envy  of  the  shabby  little  beggar  who  was,  per- 
haps, to  bask  in  such  sunshine  all  the  evening,  while  he  (Dar- 
nell) was  obliged  to  sit  out  a  dinner  of  three  hours  with,  proba- 
bly, a  solemn  dowager  on  one  side  and  a  simpering,  highly- 
trained,  and  rigidly-moulded  demoiselle  on  the  other. 

But  there  was  no  attempt  at  an  introduction,  and  Mr.  Dar- 
nell, after  reiterated  adieux,  took  his  departure. 

Byrne  looked  after  him  with  a  wistfully  curious  expression  on 
his  short  honest  face,  but  was  far  too  innately  well-bred  to  ask 
any  questions. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  I "  cried  Mab,  clasping  his 
hand  in  both  hers ;  "  it  is  so  long  since  you  were  here." 

"  Indeed,  I  have  thought  it  long  myself.  Miss  Mabel ;  but  we 
have  been  that  busy  the  last  fortnight,  I  have  been  a'nwst  afraid 
to  go  to  bed.  And  I  hope  I  see  you  weD,  Mrs.  Frere  ?  you'll 
excuse  my  remarking  it,  which  I  do  with  the  greatest  of  pleas- 
ure— you're  looking  pounds  better — pounds,  ma'am,  upon  my 
word  !     Isn't  your  mamma  now  looking  well.  Miss  Grace  ?  " 

There  was  the  heartiest  earnestness  in  his  tone ;  and  smiling 
gratefully  on  him,  Grace  replied : 

"  Yes,  indeed !  and  I  am  so  glad  you,  too,  see  the  improve- 
ment." 

"The  mother  is  looking  quite  young  and  charming,"  said 
Randal,  who  was  in  a  good  humoi';  and  Mrs.  Frere,  who  dearly 
loved  her  children's  tender  flattery,  colored  with  pleasure,  and 
r^lly  looked  pretty  enough  to  justify  it. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Byrne,  I  have  been  in  the  city  to-day — 
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quite  an  expedition  for  me;  but  it  was  necessary  to  get  the 
money  for  a  bank  bill.  I  must  say  the  new  agent  of  the  estates 
is  very  obliging ;  I  was  compelled  to  ask  him  to  advance  the 
quarter's  interest  which  will  be  due  in  June,  for  we  really  had 
no  money,  and  he  did  so  at  once.  Now  we  shall  get  on  quite 
comfortably ;  it  is  wonderfully  cheering  to  have  money  in  one's 
purse." 

"  It  is  so,  ma'am,"  returned  Timmy,  with  his  usual  ready  ac- 
quiescence ;  but  Grace  noticed  that  his  countenance  fell,  and  that 
he  grew  very  grave. 

"  Then,"  resumed  Mrs.  Frere,  complacently,  "  we  took  the  op- 
portunity to  order  a  dress  suit  for  Randal.  He  is  unable  to  go 
to  Lady  Elton's  reception  for  want  of  proper  toilette,  so  we 
went  to  his  poor  dear  father's  tailor,  Macleland,  in  St.  James's 
Street." 

"  Who  did  you  say,  ma'am  ? "  asked  Jimmy  in  a  startled 
tone. 

"Macleland,"  repeated  Mrs.  Frere,  and  continued,  without 
heeding  a  half-stifled  exclamation  of  "Oh  Lord  ! "  from  Byrne. 
**Do  you  know,  they  quite  remember  Colonel  Frere,  and" — 
pressing  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes — "  they  keep  his  measure 
still ;  so  the  man  who  took  Randal  s " 

"  Really  quite  a  gentlemanlike  fellow  ! "  interrupted  Randal. 

" said  he  should  have  a  suit  of  the  best  quality  on  the 

most  moderate  terms,"  Mrs.  Frere  went  on. 

"Might  I  ask,  ma'am,  if  he  named  a  price?"  said  Jimmy 
Byrne,  insinuatingly. 

"No,  of  course  not,"  replied  Randal,  loftily;  "one  cannot 
bargain  with  people  of  that  sort;  better  to  leave  it  to  them- 
selves." 

"  Ahem  I "  said  Byrne,  and  a  portentous  silence  fell  upon 
them. 

Randal  felt  indignant  that  Jimmy  presumed  to  be  silent ; 
Grace,  that  some  serious  imprudence  had  been  committed  ; 
while  Mrs.  Frere  dimly  wished  she  had  never  mentioned  the 
dress  suit.  Disapprobation  from  any  one,  peasant  or  prince,  in- 
fant or  sage,  annihilated  her ;  she  was  utterly  without  a  moral 
backbone,  and  could  not  stand  without  support. 

"  Let  us  have  tea !  "  cried  Randal,  impatient  of  the  pause. 

"  Yes,  Grace ;  get  tea  ready  while  I  go  and  take  off  my  bon- 
net. Here,  Mabel,  here  is  a  sketch-book  and  pencils  I  bought 
for  you,  darling." 

"  Ah,  what  a  dear  good  mamsey  you  are !  Now  you  shall 
draw  me  some  pretty  flowers,  won't  you,  Grace  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear ;  but  you  had  better  draw  for  yourself." 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Byrne,  Grace  draws  beautiful  houses  and 
trees — and  flowers  best  of  all  ?  " 
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"  Faith,  I'll  go  bail  she  can  do  most  things,"  said  Byrne,  with 
a  look  of  utter  blindest  faith  towards  "the  darlin'  young  lady,'* 
as  he  always  called  her  in  his  heart. 

"  I  wish  I  could !  "  returned  Grace,  with  a  deep,  genuine  sigh. 
"  I  wish  1  could  explain  to  you  the  oppression  it  is  to  me  to  know 
I  can  do  nothing  thoroughly." 

"  It  is  a  shame  that  you  should  ever  have  to  do  anything,  Miss 
Grace,  dear ! " 

"  But  sit  on  a  cushion  and  sew  up  a  seam,  and  eat  ripe  straw- 
btrries  and  cream,"  returned  Grace,  laughing.  "That  is  not 
iny  notion  of  happiness  or  distinction." 

"Bedad!"  cried  Jimmy,  rousing  himself,  "we'll  have  the 
strawberries,  anyhow." 

He  jumped  up  and  went  to  the  little  sideboard,  or  "  what- 
not," at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  began  to  remove  the  blue  pa- 
per from  a  large  basket  of  strawberries. 

" By  the  dint  of  good  luck,"  he  went  on,  "I  got  out  of  the 
office  an  hour  earlier ;  and  as  I  come  through  Covent  Garden  I 
saw  these  strawberries;  so  I  thought  they'd  just  do  for  your 
dear  mamma  and  Miss  Mabel." 

"  And  not  for  me  ?  that  is  too  bad  of  you,  Mr.  Byrne." 

"  Ah,  then,  Miss  Grace,  I  do  not  thiilk  of  you  along  with  them 
kind  of  things,"  said  Jimmy  with  much  earnestness.  "  Sure, 
you  are  the  man  o'  business  of  them  all!  and  I  am  always 
wanting  to  trouble  you  about  what  may  be  too  much  for  a 
young  creature  like  you*." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Grace,  with  a  somewhat  sad  smile,  "  I  can  1>ear 
a  good  deal." 

And  a  pause  ensued  while  the  servant  was  laying  the  table, 
Jimmy  Byrne  standing  meantime  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  an  unmistakable  look  of  trouble  on  his  brow« 

"  That  will  do,  Sarah,"  said  Grace,  as  Randal  left  the  room, 
and  Mabel  ran  upstairs  after  her  mother.  She  proceeded  to  set 
forth  the  tea-things  with  quick  deft  fingers. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  think  my  mother  rather  imprudent  to-day," 
she  continued,  anxious  to  utilize  the  few  moments  tite-h-tite. 

"  Imprudent ! "  repeated  Jimmy  in  a  low  tone  but  with  strong 
emphasis.  "  It's  downright  madness,  divil  a  less,"  asking  par- 
don. "  Look  here  now,  Miss  Grace ;  you  see  if  the  coat  isn't 
five  pound,  or  five-pun-ten  ;  and  the  trousers — God  forgive  me 
for  naming  them — two,  or  two-fifteen ;  and  the  waistcoat  may 
be  another  twenty  shillings.  If  Mr.  Randal  mUst  have  a  suit  ' 
(he  said  "  shute  "),  "  my  tailor  would  have  given  him  one  in  the 
height  of  the  fashion  for  five,  the  whole  lot,  or  five-ten  and  ten 
per  cent,  discount  for  ready  cash.  See  now  if  you  wouldn't 
mind  looking,  sure  my  coat  don't  fit  so  bad !  " 
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And  in  the  heat  of  argument,  Jimmy  turned  a  narrow  back 
and  sloping  shoulders  for  Grace's  inspection,  4^^^^^  i^^,  ^^s 
waist  that  she  might  observe  the  artistic  cut  of  his  scarcely 
fashionable  garments. 

"  Very  nice  indeed,"  said  Grace,  with  deep  gravity.  The  sub- 
ject was  too  serious  to  permit  of  her  attending  to  (she  always 
perceived)  the  comic  side  of  Jimmy's  argument. 

"  Yet  I  do  think  Randal  ought  to  have  had  the  clothes.  Why 
should  I  go  to  Lady  Elton's,  and  he  be  left  at  home  ?  But  I 
wish  they  had  waited  and  consulted  you." 

•'  Ah,  It's  other  things  besides  balls  and  parties  he  should  be 
thinking  of.  Miss  Grace  dear,  I  can  speak  truth  to  you.  He  is 
wasting  his  time  cruel.  Sure  he  ought  to  be  turnin'  in  a  guinea 
a  week,  anyhow.  I'm  going  to  speak  to  him  this  night,  and  you 
back  me  up  like  a  jewd,  as  ye  are.  Faith,  I  wish  you  were  the 
boy— ah !  it's  easy  to  see  you  were  reared  on  a  boy's  milk. 
Wasn't  it  a  iosXitx-brother  you  had  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But,  Jimmy,  do  speak  to  Randal ;  I  will  help  you  all 
I  can." 

"  An'  it's  not  that  only,  but  Mrs.  Frere,  poor  dear  lady,  she  is 
as  innocent  as  an  infant.  She  is  highly  pleased  because  she's 
got  the  quarter's  interest  six  weeks  or  two  months  before  it's 
due.  Where  will  she  be  when  quarter-day  comes  round,  and 
nothing  to  look  to?  for  not  a  penny  of  this  haul  will  be  left,  I'll 
be  bound." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know ;  but  yet  we  cannot  go  on  without 
n^oney,"  ejaculated  Grace. 

"And  then,"  proceeded  Jimmy,  "after  agreeing  to  pay 
quarterly — but  whisht !  "  interrupting  himself,  "here  comes  the 
mistress ;  we'll  have  it  out  after  tea." 

Thereupon  enter  Mrs.  Frere,  looking  serene,  smiling  and  so 
unusually  bright,  that  poor  Grace's  heart  sank  at  the  idea  of 
curtailing  the  short  gleam  of  light,  the  little  "  breathing-space," 
amid  the  long-enduring  spell  of  trouble  and  mortification  be- 
neath which  she  had  cowered. 

"  I  shall  quite  enjoy  a  cup  of  tea,"  she  said,  cheerfully,  seating 
herself  at  the  table;  "and  what  beautiful  strawberries!  That 
is  a  piece  of  extravagance  for  which  I  must  really  scold  you  Mr. 
Byrne.     You  are  too  kind  and  thoughtful." 

"  Faith  I  not  at  all,  Mrs.  Frere,  ma'am.  It  is  just  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  find  a  tasty  trifle  for  you  now  and  again." 

Then  Randal  and  Mab  came  in,  and  tea  was  discussed  with 
much  cheerfulness  and  enjoyment. 

Rand  1  was  in  high  spirits,  which  made  it  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult for  Jimmy  Byrne  to  approach  his  subject,  though  he  was 
more  resolute  with  the  son  than  with  the  mother. 
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Tea  over,  Grace  waited  with  some  trepidation  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  passage-of-arms.  She  saw  that  Jimmy  was  nerving 
himself  for  the  fray,  by  the  little  tugs  he  gave  to  the  breast  of 
his  coat,  the  clearing  of  his  throat,  and  swallowing  of  imaginary 
lumps  therein. 

At  last,  with  a  sudden  clearing  of  his  countenance,  as  if  a 
happy  thought  had  struck  him,  he  exclaimed : 

•'  Would  you  mind  coming  out  for  a  stroll,  Mr.  Randal,  down 
by  Holland  Park  ?  It  is  three  weeks  and  more  since  I  saw  a 
tree  or  a  blade  of  grass." 

"  By  all  means.     I  am  your  man.     Will^^«  come,  Grace  }  " 

'*  No,  thank  you,"  she  replied,  discreetly. 
."  And  I  am  going  to  draw  in  my  new  book,"  said  Mab. 

When  the  gentlemen  had  departed,  Grace  gently  opened  to 
her  mother  the  probable  object  of  Jimmy's  desire  for  a  stroll, 
and  begged  her  not  to  be  influenced  by  Randal's  dreams  of 
literary  fame.  Of  course,  while  she  spoke  Mrs.  Frere  thought 
Grace's  reasoning  unanswerable,  and  quite  agreed  with  her ; 
but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  she  would  speak  out  of  her 
thoughts,  and  revert  to  the  pain  of  knowing  that  dear  Randal, 
with  his  high  aspirations  and  exceptional  abilities,  should  be 
chained  to  a  desk — ^all  the  necessity  of  the  case  forgotten,  and 
only  the  unconquerable  disgust  remembered. 

The  walk  and  talk  must  have  been  long,  for  Randal  and  his 
companion  did  not  return  till  the  shades  of  evening  were  closing 
in,  and  both  looked  as  if  the  exercise  had  not  been  cheering. 

**  It  is  awfully  hot  and  choky.  Mother,  I  should  like  a  glass 
of  beer,  if  it  is  not  too  extravagant — eh,  Jimmy  }  ** 

*'  Ah,  Mr.  Randal,  it's  not  a  glass  of  beer  that  does  the  mis- 
chief— no,  nor  two." 

Having  quaffed  the  desired  beverage,  Randal,  addressing 
Grace,  exclaimed : 

**  Here's  Jimmy  Byrne  been  bullying  me  to  no  end  about  lazi- 
ness, and  attempting  impossibilities,  and  heaven  knows  what ! 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  tackle  to  and  earn  some  filthy  lucre,  but  it  is 
deuCfed  hard  not  to  be  able  to  get  any  work  in  one's  own  line. 
However,  you  shall  not  say  I  am  obstinate,  I'll  take  anything 
you  can  get  for  me,  except  a  clerkship  in  the  Frere  firm.  I  will 
no^  sit  with  a  pen  behind  my  ear  in  a  place  where  Max  is 
master." 

**  Then  you  see,  Mr.  Randal,  there's  the  fifty " 

*'  Now  you  may  just  save  your  breath,  Jimmy.  It  is  the  one 
thing  I  cannot  do — not  for — even  for  my  mother." 

**  Heaven  forbid  I  should  demand  such  a  sacrifice  !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Frere.  rather  hysterically.  "  Indeed,  when  you  are  ready 
to  renounce  your  own  wishes  so  nobly,  it  would  be  base  to  ex- 
pect more." 
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"  Very  true,  faith  !  very  true ! "  ejaculated  Byrne ;  "  but, 
ahem  !  you  see  the  question  is,  where  will  we  find  such  another 
offer  ?  Mr.  Randal's  writing  is  not  exactly  a  business  hand,  and, 
don't  ye  know,  it's  not  every  one  can  read  it.  Suppose  now, 
while  we  are  trying  to  find  something  that  will  please  you,  you 
practice  a  clerk's  nand." 

'•  Please  me !  do  you  think  anything  of  the  kind  you  mean 
would  please  me  ?  " 

**  But  do,  dear  Randal,  take  Mr.  Byrne's  advice ;  try  and  pre- 
pare yourself  for  anything  that  may  offer — ^you  have  so  much 
time ! " 

*'  Oh !  you  are  always  ready  to  preach.  Miss  Grace ;  how 
would  you  like  to  be  ooliged  to  sit  at  a  desk  yourself  all  day 
long  } ' 

*'  I  wish  to  heaven  I  could  I  it,  or  anything,  rather  than  sit 
here  consuming  our  small  income,  and  helpless  to  add  anything 
to  it.  I  wish  I  were  in  your  place,  Randal ! "  cried  Grace, 
earnestly,  and  clasping  her  hands. 

"That  is  all  very  fine,"  began  Randal,  sullenly,  when  his 
sister  interrupted  him. 

"I  will  tell  you  what  I  can  do,  mother  dear.  That  Mr. 
Darnell  has  something  to  do  with  some  office  in  the  City,  and  he 
seems  very  frank  and  good-natured  ;  I  will  ask  him  to  help  us, 
for  I  too  would  rather  Randal  was  not  under  Uncle  Frere." 

"Darnell!"  repeated  Jimmy  Byrne;  "is  he  anything  to  Sir 
Henry  Darnell,  the  great  ship-owner?  " 

"  His  nephew — his  favorite  nephew,  Lady  Elton  says.*' 

"Whew!"  whistled  Jimmy  in  delighted- astonishment,  and 
then  asked  pardon  ;  "  why,  he  is  the  man  that  can  do  it.  They 
have  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  clerks  in  their  office,  and  this 
is  the  heir !  old  Sir  Henry  never  married.  I  thought  he  was  a 
bit  of  a  swell  when  I  come  in  this  evening,  but  I  didn't  think  it 
was  young  Mr.  Darnell." 

"  He  seems  a  friendly  sort  of  person,"  said  Grace,  carelessly ; 
"  and  at  all  events  I  can  ask  Lady  Elton  to  mention  Randal  to 
him." 

"  Better  do  it  yourself.  Miss  Grace  dear — better  do  it  your- 
self," cried  Byrne,  rising  and  taking  his  hat. 

"  Anyway,  Mr.  Randal,"  he  continued,  "  will  you  come  to  me 
in  the  office  in  my  own  room  to-morrow  about  one,  and  we'll 
settle  about  the  writing  and  one  or  two  other  matters  we  were 
speaking  of  ?  " 

And  Grace's  heart  felt  lighter  and  more  hopeful  as  she  heard 
Randal  say  readily : 

"  I  will,  Jimmy — I  will  be  with  you  a  little  before  one." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

ALTHOUGH  Grace  hardly  expected  that  Mr.  Darnell  could 
succeed  in  arranging  the  proposed  dinner  at  Richmond,  it 
seemed  so  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  lives,  his  project 
was  crowned  with  success. 

Lady  Elton  at  once  agreed  to  be  of  the  party,  and  Mrs 
Frere's  faint  objections  were  overruled. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  Grace  enjoyed  it  more  than  any 
other  she  had  yet  passed  in  London.  For  she  was  not  alone  in 
her  enjoyment:  her  mother,  who  seemed  quite  herself,  Mab, 
Randal — ^all  were  there  to  share  her  pleasure.  So  she  was  un- 
visited  by  those  stabs  of  self-reproach  which  frequently  pierced 
her  when  the  thought  of  mother  and  Mab  alone  and  uncheered 
came  across  her  heart.  How  nice  it  was  to  be  all  together ! 
How  thankful  she  was  that  a  press  of  business  had  prevented 
Max  from  joining  them  ! 

Lady  Elton  arrived  in  good  time  in  the  open  carriage  which 
in  summer  replaced  her  brougham,  accompanied  by  an  elderly 
and  excessively-polite  gentleman  of  doubtful  nationality — a  Pole 
or  a  Hungarian,  given  to  humane  and  patriotic  schemes — much 
decorated,  and  possessing  the  gift  of  tongues. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Darnell  dashed  up  in  a  mail-phaeton, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  showy  chestnuts. 

He  proposed  to  drive  Grace  and  Randal,  and,  on  her  entreaty 
to  be  of  the  party,  he  very  good-humoredly  agreed  to  take  Mab 
also. 

They  started  in  excellent  spirits,  Darnell  the  gayest  of  the 
party;  everything  seemed  coming  to  his  hand.  His  content- 
ment reached  its  height  when,  having  cleared  the  more  crowded 
part  of  the  road,  Grace,  with  some  hesitation,  asked  if  she 
might  be  allowed  to  take  the  reins : 

"Oh,  you  can  handle  the  ribbons,  can  you?"  Darnell  ex- 
claimed.    "  These  chestnuts  are  not  so  easy  to  manage." 

"  I  think  I  can,  if  you  will  let  me  try." 

*'  Certainly,  Miss  Frere.  Here,  you  had  better  take  my  seat. 
Hold  on  a  bit,  Miss  Mabel.'  There  you  are.  You  must  keep 
the  off  one  up  to  the  collar^ — he  never  pulls  fair." 

"  So  I  see,"  said  Grace,  gathering  up  the  reins  in  work- 
womanlike style,  and  keeping  the  chestnuts  at  a  steady  trot. 

"Gad  !  I  see  you  can  do  it,"  cried  Darnell,  delighted;  "you 
gave  that  victoria  the  go-by  in  capital  style." 

"  May  I  keep  them  ?  "  asked  Grace,  presently,  glancing  at  the 
reins. 

"  That  you  shall— all  the  way !  " 
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When  at  length  they  drew  up  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  and 
Darnell  assisted  her  to  descend,  Grace,  looking  straight  into  his 
eyes  with  her  frankest,  sweetest  expression,  said,  "  Thank  you 
very  much  for  the  pleasure  you  have  so  kindly  given  me."  He 
seemed  for  the  first  time  really  to  know  the  full  value  of  wealth : 
had  it  not  earned  for  him  this  charming  recognition  ? 

The  dinner  was  very  successful.  Lady  Elton  was  at  her 
best,  the  Polish-Hungarian  instructive,  Mrs.  Frere  kindly  and 
complacent,  Mab  quiet  and  content. 

At  Grace's  request  the  feast  was  somewhat  shorn  of  its  pro- 
portions to  permit  an  evening  ramble  in  the  park,  which  she  and 
Mabel  profoundly  enjoyed.  Darnell  was  their  companion,  while 
Mrs.  Frere  paired  off  with  the  Polish  colonel,  and  Lady  Elton 
with  Randal. 

Before  leaving  the  hotel  Grace  had  found  a  moment  for  con- 
sultation with  Lady  Elton. 

"  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  use  in  asking  Mr.  Darnell 
to  help  Randal  in  finding  something  to  do .?  " 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say  he  could  help  him  effectually." 

"  Will  you  speak  to  him,  then,  dear  Lady  Elton  ?  " 

"Who,  me?  I  think  you  had  much  better  speak  to  him 
yourself,"  returned  that  lady,  dryly. 

Grace  noticed  something,  she  knew  not  what,  in  Lady  Elton's 
words  not  quite  like  her  ordinary  tone ;  but  the  only  idea  sug- 
gested by  it  was  that  her  ladyship  thought  her  young  friend 
ought  not  to  trouble  her  with  a  trifle  sne  might  herself  ac- 
complish. For  to  Grace  it  seemed  a  very  light  matter  to  ask 
one  young  man  to  help  another,  where  it  did  not  involve  pecun- 
iary aid. 

Yet  she  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  absolute  asking  was 
not  so  easy  as  ^e  expected.  More  than  once  she  revolved 
how  she  should  begin,  and  could  not  plan  it.  At  last  Darnell, 
who  had  gone  to  assist  Mab  in  gathering  a  big  bunch  of  ferns, 
returned  to  her  side,  and  Grace,  speaking  out  of  the  fullness  of 
her  heart,  began ; 

"  You  are  very  good-natured,  Mr.  Darnell,  so  good-natured 
that  I  am  tempted  to  ask  you  something — someSiing  I  want 
very  much." 

"  I  am  sure  I  would  do  anything  for  you.  Miss  Frere — any- 
thing I  could,"  returned  Darnell,  with  a  look  of  such  unmistaka- 
ble admiration  that  Grace,  blinded  as  she  was  by  preoccupied 
feelings,  felt  startled  and  disturbed.  There  was  a  pause,  for  she 
could  not  find  words. 

"  Well  what  is  it  ?  "  said  Darnell,  with  a  self-satisfied  smirk. 
He  fancied  his  fair  companion  was  struck  mute  by  her  sense  of 
his  power  and  veiled  tenderness. 
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"  You  see  there  is  Randal,  poor  fellow  I "  she  began,  hastily ; 
''  he  has  nothing  to  do,  and  he  wants  to  be  at  work.  He  does 
not  like  to  go  to  Uncle  Frere's.  Do  you  think  you  could  find 
anything  for  him,  or  recommend  him  anywhere  ?  He  is  really 
very  bright  and  clever." 

"  Oh  !  '*  said  Darnell  (a  long-drawn  "  oh  ").  "  He  wants  to  go 
into  an  office,  I  suppose  ?  It  is  rather  uphill  work ;  still  there 
are  capital  chances  to  be  met  with  in  trade.  I  don't  know  that 
I  can  do  much  for  him.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
do  my  best.  Would  he  like  to  go  abroad  ?  There  are  some 
good  appointments  to  be  had  in  China  and  Japan  ;  but  he  must 
have  some  business  training  first.  " 

"  Abroad  ! "  cried  Grace,  to  whose  vivid  imagination  the 
word  conjured  up  visions  of  oriental  wealth — "  Barbaric  pearl 
and  gold."  **  Oh,  I  do  not  know  how  my  mother  could  ever  part 
with  him.  But  I  am  sure  he  would  be  delighted  to  go.  I  should 
were  I  a  man ;  and  I  often  wish  I  were." 

*'  Thank  God  you  are  not,"  said  Darnell,  piously,  while  he 
thought  to  himself  how  convenient  it  would  be  to  push  a  brother- 
in-law's  fortunes,  and  at  the  same  time  put  him  in  remote  but 
honorable  exile.  *'  Well,  Miss  Frere,  I  will  see  what's  to  be 
done  ;  and  you  may  be  sure  I  will  do  my  best  for  your  brother  " 
— a  slight  emphasis  on  "  your  ". 

"  Thank  you  so  very  much,"  cried  Grace,  smiling  on  him 
with  such  sunny  eyes  and  sweet  tremulous  lips,  that  poor  Dar- 
nell felt  inclined  to  go  down  on  his  knees  then  and  there  on  a 
sharp  graveled  walk,  and  declare  his  utter  and  complete  subju- 
gation.    "  I  feel  we  may  trust  you." 

"  You  may  indeed.  Miss  Frere  !  You  must  feel  sure  I  would 
do  a  good  deal  to  serve  any  one  belonging  to  you." 

After  this,  the  ramble  through  the  park  progressed  most  suc- 
cessfully. Darnell  described  his  last  visit  to  the  moors,  and 
how  he  had  lost  his  way  in  a  thunderstorm.  And  Grace  was 
drawn  on  to  speak  of  Dungar. 

Darnell  exhibited  much  interest  in  the  details  of  life  in  the 
West,  stated  his  conviction  that  it  must  have  been  awfully  jolly 
there,  and  openly  expressed  his  envy  of  Max  Frere's  experiences. 

Something  in  his  companion's  frank  friendliness  took  the 
wind  out  of  the  wide-spread  sails  of  compliment  and  flattering 
insinuation  which  he  endeavored  to  set.  Nevertheless,  he 
felt  delightfully  at  ease,  and  the  determination  to  secure  this 
charming  fiatve  creature  for  a  wife  grew  clearer  and  clearer  as 
he  listened  to  her  bright,  unaffected  talk,  and  met  her  kindly, 
honest  glance. 

"What  had  Max  Frere  been  about  to  let  a  girl  like  this 
escape  him  ?  But  he  was  right.  It  was  not  good  for  cousins 
to  marry,  and  he  was  heartily  glad  Max  had  the  sense  to  see  it." 
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A  moonlight  drive  home  concluded  a  day  which  Grace  did 
not  hesitate  to  tell  Mr.  Darnell  was  the  happiest  she  had  spent 
in  London. 

**  I  think  you  are  an  ung^teful  girl,"  said  Lady  Elton,  with  a 
smile.     *'  I,  too,  have  done  my  best  to  amuse  you." 

*'  You  have,  indeed  you  have  ;  and  I  am  so  pleased  to  be  with 
you :  but  to-day  we  were  all  together.     It  was  delightful ! " 

Darnell  was  silent — he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  speak ;  and 
in  the  general  leave-taking  it  was  not  noticed.  He  was  the  last 
to  go,  and  at  parting  pressed  Grace's  hand  as  he  said  : 

•'  You  may  trust  me ;  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  your  brother, 
Miss  Frere." 

" Thank  you  a  thousand  times!    Good-night." 

**  Is  he  not  good-natured  ? "  she  exclaimed  when  the  door 
was  safely  shut  upon  them.  '*  But  I  wish  he  would  not  shake 
hands  so  hard  ;  he  has  squeezed  my  ring  into  my  finger."  And 
she  drew  off  a  little  old-fashioned  pearl  and  diamond  ring — her 
only  bit  of  jewelry.  "  I  am  sure  he  will  find  something  for 
you,  Randal ;  and  then,  dear  boy,  you  will  work  and  learn  the 
secret  of  making  money,  so  that  you  may  have  leisure  to  write 
beautiful  books." 

"  You  talk  to  me  as  if  I  was  a  baby,  Grace,"  returned  Ran- 
dal, rather  offended.  *'  How  unjustly  things  are  divided  in  this 
world !  There  is  that  Darnell ;  what  has  he  done  to  have 
wealth  and  power  }  while  I,  who  have  twice  his  capacity  for  en- 
joyment, and  am  more  of  a  gentleman  into  the  bargain,  haven't 
a  sixpence  I  can  call  my  own,  or — -—" 

"  I  must  say,  Randal,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Frere,  "  I  think  he 
is  very  much  to  be  liked,  and  quite  a  gentleman."  She  spoke 
emphatically  and  kissed  Grace  at  the  end  of  the  little  speech, 
as  though  it  were  a  special  compliment  to  her. 

The  day  after  Darnell's  dinner  Lady  Elton  went  to  Brighton 
to  visit  an  old  friend,  and  it  was  three  days  before  Grace  saw 
her  again  ;  during  which  time  Darnell  called,  but  the  whole  par- 
ty were  out.  They  had  gone  with  their  good  friend  Jimmy 
Bjnme  on  an  expedition  to  Hampstead,  where  Mab  reveled  in  the 
freedom  of  the  open  heath,  while  the  wide  view,  stretching  away 
to  a  delicious  dim  blue  distance,  charmed  Grace. 

This,  and  a  couple  of  following  weeks,  were  the  best  and 
brightest  of  their  London  sojourn. 

"The  gentleman,  miss,"  said  Sarah,  opening  the  door  one 
afternoon,  nearly  a  fortnight  after  the  Richmond  dinner ;  and 
enter  Mr.  Darnell,  smilinff,  radiant,  and  wonderfully  at  ease. 
Grace  had  met  him  several  times  in  the  interim,  and  had  grown 
to  look  upon  him  as  a  familiar  acquaintance,  albeit  not  quite 
approving  his  style  or  appearance. 
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"  Well,  Miss  Frere,"  he  began,  as  soon  as  the  firpt  salutations 
were  over,  and  he  had  taken  a  seat  beside  Mrs.  Frere,  "  I  am 
hz^py  to  say  I  have  been  able  to  keep  my  promise  about  your 
brother.'* 

"  Indeed  !  "  cried  Grace. 

"  Yes ;  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  large  concern  in  the  city, 
will  take  him  pn  for  six  months,  just  to  see  what  he  can  do.  It 
is  a  Colonial  brokers'  firm — Cartwright  and  Co. — so  if  he  is 
sharp  and  looks  about  him  he  may  get  a  chance  of  a  berth 
abroad.  It  is  really  a  better  house  to  be  in  than  Freres' ;  they 
are  all  in  one  groove,  and  not  as  likely  to  push  a  young  fellow  on. ' 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Darnell :  you  have  done  us  such  a  piece 
of  service  1     Hasn't  he,  mother  dear  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  how  very  much  obliged  we  feel,"  said  Mrs* 
Frere,  warmly. 

"Hot  at  ail.  Don't  mention  it,"  said  Darnell;  "I  am  too 
happy  to  be  of  any  use.  Of  course  there  will  be  no  pay  at  first, 
but  by-and-by,  when  he  has  learned  something,  he  will  haVe  a 
salary.  And,  Mrs.  Frere.  if  your  son  will  breakfast  with  me  to- 
morrow, about  9:30,  I  will  go  with  him  and  introduce  him  to 
Cartwright." 

Both  Mrs.  Frere  and  Grace  thanked  him  heartily,  and  prom- 
ised punctuality  in  Randal's  name. 

"  I  had  nearly  forgotten  this,"  resumed  Darnell,  drawing  forth 
a  note.  "  Lady  Elton  desired  me  to  give  you  this,  and  you  are 
to  be  sure  to  come." 

Grace  read  the  note,  and  looked  up  with  sparkling  eyes. 

"Oh,  mother  dear!  "  she  exclaimed,  "a  ball!  Lady  Elton 
wants  to  take  me  to  a  ball.  She  wishes  me  to  go  in  to-morrow 
to  talk  it  over." 

"A  ball,  Grace  !     I  am  afraid "  began  mamma. 

*'  Come,  now,  Mrs.  Frere,  you  must  not  object.  I  quite 
count  on  meeting  Miss  Frere  at  this  ball,"  said  Darnell,  with  an 
air  of  proprietorship. 

'•  We  shall  see  about  it,"  said  Grace,  not  wishing  to  discuss 
the  question  then ;  and  Mab,  coming  in  with  the  draught-board, 
JDamell  proposed  to  play  with  her,  and  thus  managed  to  pro- 
long his  visit  beyond  reasonable  limits. 

Though*  it  was  with  a  sullen  brow  and  reluctant  step  that 
Kandal  started  to  keep  the  appointment  made  for  him  by  his 
mother  and  sister  with  Mr.  Darnell,  he  offered  no  objection. 
Unpractical  and  utterly  inexperienced  as  he  was,  he  felt  he 
must  not  throw  away  this  chance,  or  at  any  rate  that  he  must 
let  the  chance  reject  him.  Scarce  two  months  in  London  had 
already  shown  him  that  editors  will  not  entrust  the  writing  of 
leading  articles  to  unfledged  boys,  and  that  the  highest  genius 
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may  not  be  ripe  enough  at  nineteen  or  twenty  to  suit  the  ideas 
of  publishers.  On  the  whole,  Randal's  heart  was  not  bad  ;  his 
head  was  easily  inflated,  bis  character  was  weak  and  capricious, 
and  his  judgment — nil. 

His  mother  blessed  him  tenderly,  Mab  threw  an  old  shoe  after 
him,  while  Grace  ran  downstairs  to  open  the  door,  and  give  him 
a  parting  kiss.  An  unusual  proceeding  on  her  part,  for  there 
was  no  great  amount  of  sympathy  between  her  and  her  brother. 

"Come  straight  back  again,  Randal,"  she  said.  "Just  call 
on  Jimmy  Byrne  as  you  pass — you  will  pass  near  his  office,? — 
and  ask  him  to  come  up  to  tea." 

Randal  nodded  gloomily  and  departed. 

The  morning  passed  heavily,  even  anxiously.  Grace  wished 
to  keep  her  appointment  with  Lady  Elton,  and  yet  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  leave  the  house  in  ignorance  of  Randal's  news. 

At  last,  as  she  stood  ready  in  hat  and  walking  garb,  waiting 
for  the  carriage  which  was  to  be  sent  for  her,  Randal  drove  up 
in  a  hansom. 

One  glance  at  his  face  was  sufficient.  It  was  radiant  com- 
pared to  its  aspect  when  he  started. 

"  Well,  dear  boy ! " 

"  Well,  mother  !  that  Darnell  is  a  regular  trump  !  We  had  a 
splendid  breakfast,  and  then  away  we  went  in  a  cab  to  the  office 
— Corbett  Chambers — a  grand  place — rows  of  clerks  writing 
away  for  their  lives — lots  of  polished  mahogany  and  bright  brass. 
We  went  through  into  Cartwright's  private  room ;  it  is  fitted  up 
like  a  nobleman's — Turkey  carpet,  feather  chairs,  maps  of  a^ 
parts  of  the  world  against  the  walls ;  and  Cartwright  himself — ^a 
jolly  old  fellow — shook  me  by  the  hand,  said  he  understood  I 
wanted  some  insight  into  business,  that  he  hoped  I  would  pick 
up  a  fair  amount  of  knowledge  in  his  little  place.  If  I  liked  to 
begin  on  Monday  they  would  find  a  desk  for  me  ;  with  that,  he 
spoke  down  a  tube,  and  a  regular  fine  gentleman — a  deuced 
deal  better-looking  than  the  master  or  Darnell  either — came  in, 
and  bowed  as  if  we  were  all  princes  of  the  blood.  He  was  in- 
troduced as  the  head  clerk,  and  told  to  look  after  me.  *  I  sup- 
pose,* says  Mr.  Cartwright,  *  you  want  to  know  something  of 
the  China  trade  with  a  view  to  joining  your  cousin's  firm.  They 
do  nothing  in  that  line  now,  but  I  am  told  that  young  Frere  is  a 
devilish  sharp  young  fellow,  and  very  ambitious — wants  to  cm- 
brace  all  branches.'  Of  course  I  denied  any  connection  over 
the  way,  and  so  on.  The  upshot  is,  I  am  to  begin  work  on 
Monday.  Do  you  know,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  half  bad,  the 
people  all  seem  so  monstrous  civil ;  but  I  think  it's  partly  owing 
to  Darnell,  he  appears  to  be  quite  a  great  gun." 

"  My  dearest  boy,  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you  so  pleased  f 
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I  feel  sure  that,  beginning  in  such  a  good  spirit,  you  will  pros* 
per. 

**  What  capital  news,  Randal !  I  wish  I  could  stay  at  home 
and  talk  to  you  a  little  !  " 

"  Here  is  the  carriage,  Grace,"  cried  Mab  from  the  window. 

"  And  I  must  not  forget — I  called  on  Jimmy,  but  he  was  out, 
so  I  just  left  a  line  for  him,"  concluded  Randal. 

"  Quite  right,"  cried  Grace,  as  she  hurried  away.  "  I  will 
certainly  come  back  to  tea." 

It  was  a  damp,  drizzling  day,  and  Lady  Elton  was  very  easily 
affected  by  the  weather ;  which  perhaps  accounted  for  an  un- 
usual tinge  of  gravity  in  her  look  and  manner,  although  she  was 
as  kind  as  ever. 

"  I  did  not  send  for  you  as  soon  as  I  intended,"  she  said,  com- 
ing to  meet  her  young  guest ;  "  I  was  prevented.  But  what  is 
the  matter  ?  Have  you  found  a  pot  of  gold,  as  the  people  do  in 
your  Irish  fairy  tales?  You  look  so  bright.  Come  and  eat 
some  luncheon,  and  tell  me  all  about  it,"  and  she  drew  her  to 
the  table. 

"  Oh,  Lady  Elton  !  "  cried  Grace,  "  I  have  wonderfully  good 
news.  That  good  kind  Mr.  Darnell  has  persuaded  one  of  the 
great  city  men  to  take  Randal  into  his  counting-house  or  office ; 
and  Randal  went  there  with  him  this  morning,  and  has  just 
now  returned  quite  pleased.  He  is  to  begin  on  Monday  really 
to  work ;  is  it  not  delightful }  " 

"  That  good  kind  Mr.  Darnell,"  repeated  Lady  Elton ;  "  why 
child,  a  short  time  ago  you  seemed  hardly  to  notice  him.     But 
this  is  really  very  good  news." 

"  Oh,  Lady  Elton  !  of  course,  at  first,  I  did  not  mind  Mr.  Dar- 
nell much ;  he  is  not  very  remarkable.  But  when  he  is  so  kind 
and  takes  so  much  trouble  for  Randal — a  stranger  who  is  noth- 
ing to  him — I  cannot  help  feeling  grateful ;  and  I  really  like  him, 

he  is  so  good-humored  and "    She  paused  suddenly  in  her 

eulogium. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Lady  Elton  in  a  dry  tone,  '*  he  is  quite  disin- 
terested. I  am  glad,  very  glad  you  appreciate  him  ;  and  am 
quite  charmed  that  he  has  succeeded  in  putting  Pegasus  to 
draw  the  plough.  I  wonder  if  the  London  mill  will  ever  grind 
Randal  into  utility  ?  Now  to  our  own  affairs  ;  you  are  of  course 
coming  to  this  bsill  with  me  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  Lady  Elton,  I  do  not  think  I  can  or  ought !  "  began 
Grace.  And  thereupon  a  very  animated  dispute  arose  between 
the  two  friends — Grace  pointing  out  the  impossibility  of  her 
affording  herself  a  new  dress,  and  her  extreme  reluctance  to  owe 
it  to  Lady  Elton's  bounty ;  the  elder  lady  insisting  on  her  own 
right  to  please  herself,  and  spend  her  money  as  she  liked,  and 
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ending  by  asking  her  if  she  would  like  Max  Frere  to  think  she 
moped  at  home  to  avoid  meeting  him  ?     Whereupon  Grace 
.  fired  up : 

"  What  he  thinks  is  nothing  to  me,"  she  cried ;  **  I  am  sur- 
prised such  an  idea  ever  crossed  your  mind,  Lady  Elton  !  I 
never  dreamed  he  would  be  at  this  ball,  nor  does  nis  going  or 
staying  affect  me  ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  feel  myself  sinking  from 
a  friend  to  a  pensioner  on  you." 

"  My  dear,  what  misplaced  pride  !  Child,  I  am  a  lonely  old 
woman :  let  me  cheat  myself  for  an  hour  into  believing  you  are 
my  daughter,  for  whom  I  am  providing  her  first  ball  toilette. 
Let  me  guide  your  first  steps  in  this  wilderness  of  a  world ;  and 
when  you  are  wiser  and  able  to  stand  alone,  you  will  thank  me. 
Grace,  I  want  to  save  you  from  the  direst  misfortune  that  can 
befall  a  woman," 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  "  asked  Grace,  bewildered. 

"  Hopeless,  obscure  poverty ! " 

"  Ah,  I  fear  even  you,  clever  and  wise  as  you  are,  cannot 
avert  that,"  returned  Grace,  with  a  smile;  "and  though  it  is 
very  disagreeable,  I  can  imagine  worse  things." 

"  Your  imagination  is  a  mere  mag^c-lantem  that  distorts  real- 
ity ;  but  you  interest  me  greatly.  I  wonder  how  your  life  will 
run,  for  you  have  a  troublesome  spirit,  child.  Nevertheless,  you 
will  come  with  me  to  the  ball ;  and  now  we  vdll  go  and  choose 
your  dress  and  all  the  etceteras." 

*•  Ah,  Lady  Elton,  who  could  withstand  you  ?  I  will  do 
whatever  you  wish." 

"  That  is  a  wide  promise,  but  I  will,  keep  you  to  it,"  said. 
Lady  Elton,  laughing,  as  she  rang  for  the  carriage ;  and  while 
she  went  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  Grace  stood  in  a  painful  reverie. 
What  could  have  suggested  that  sting  of  Lady  Elton's  anent 
Max  ?  She  was  certain  that  she  never  by  word  or  look  betray- 
ed the  secret  of  her  feeling  for  that  cruelly-fascinating  cousin 
whose  name  still  exercised  a  power  over  her  which  she  hated, 
yet  could  not  withstand.  Pride  and  a  certain  half-unconscious 
strength  enabled  her  to  suppress  all  outward  signs  of  emotion 
with  wonderful  success  for  one  so  young ;  but  she  knew  what  a 
thrill  of  pain  the  mere  sound  of  his  name  struck  through  her 
heart,  how  wildly  her  pulses  throbbed  at  the  sight  of  him,  even 
while  she  most  bitterly  despised  herself  for  such  weakness.  Be- 
cause all  through  this  deep-rooted  passion  and  tenderness  she 
felt  that  she  could  never  love,  and  trust,  and  believe  in  him 
again  as  she  had  done,  even  if  he  sought  her,  even  if  she  yielded 
to  the  charm  of  his  voice,  and  look,  and  manner.  Grace's  own 
most  distinct  virtue  was  loyalty,  and  the  absence  of  it  in  another 
was  at  once  unaccountable  and  unpardonable  to  her. 
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"  I  am  quite  ready,"  said  Lady  Elton,  breaking  in  upon  her 
thoughts  ;  *'  so  come  along.    We  have  plenty  to  do." 

The  succeeding  hours  flew  pleasantly  by.  Having  jdelded  to 
her  kind  friend's  wishes  in  the  matter  of  dress,  Grace  threw  her- 
self heartily  into  the  charming  occupation  of  choosing  the  hun- 
dred and  one  requisites  for  a  ball  toilette. 

Nor  did  Lady  Elton  show  less  eagerness  and  pleasure.  To 
that  lonely  woman  this  sudden  acquisition  of  a  fresh  living  in- 
terest was  like  a  renewal  of  youth.  She  threw  herself  into  the 
new  friendship  with  the  utmost  ardor,  and  laid  down  the  future 
of  her  \o\xvi%protdgke  on  lines  rigidly  traced  out  according  to 
her  laclyship's  notions  of  what  was  best  and  most  suitable, 
which  it  would  be  treason  in  Grace  or  any  one  else  to  doubt. 

•*  You  must  have  some  ornaments,"  said  Lady  Elton,  speak- 
ing apparently  out  of  deep  thought.  "  Yours  is  not  merely  the 
simple,  girlish  style;  you  can  bear  a  good  deal  of  dress." 

They  had  finished  their  shopping  and  were  drawing  towards 
Camden  Hill,  for  Grace  had  resolutely  insisted  on  returning,  as 
she  promised,  to  tea. 

**  My  mother  has  a  handsome  set  of  pearls — very  good  ones, 
1  believe — and  qf  course  I  can  have  them." 

"  No,  no  !  I  know  what  an  old-fashioned  suit  of  pearls  is. 
Better  (as  you  wish  to  have  some  indication  of  mourning  in 
your  dress)  wear  jet — that  sparkling  Paris  jet,  I  mean." 

"Yes,  that  would  be  very  nice ;  only  I  haven't  any." 

"  But  I  have.  However,  there  is  time  enough  to  settle  all 
that ;  the  ball  is  more  than  a  fortnight  off." 

Arrived  at  Albert  Crescent,  Lady  Elton  said  she  would  come 
in  and  shake  hands  with  Mrs.  Frere  and  Randal. 

They  found  the  family  party  assembled,  with  the  addition  ot 
Jimmy  Byrne,  and  just  about  to  sit  down  to  their  evening  meal, 
for  it  was  almost  seven  o'clock. 

The  fragrant  odor  of  the  tea  and  Mrs.  Frere's  kindly  invita- 
tion was  more  than  Lady  Elton  could  withstand ;  and  a  very 
merry  party  they  were.  Jimmy,  too  simple  and  real  to  be  shy 
or  embarrassed,  though  perfectly  unobtrusive,  was  evidently  a 
source  of  great  amusement  and  curiosity  to  Lady  Elton,  who 
drew  him  out  with  infinite  tact.  Randal's  good  fortune  and  the 
exceeding  friendliness  of  Mr.  Darnell  were  discussed — Grace's 
triumphs  at  the  ball  laughingly  predicted.  Mrs.  Frere  grew 
quite  animated  as  the  conviction  that  such  children  as  hers 
must  be  destined  to  high  fortunes  grew  upon  her  under  the 
genial  influence  of  the  hour,  and  the  consciousness  that  a  decent 
remnant  of  the  Dungar  agent's  last  remittance  was  still  in  her 
desk.  Mabel  settled  a  Sunday  expedition ;  and  Randal  ventured 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  Lady  Elton's  ensuing  "  Saturday," 
having  faith  in  the  renowned  Macleland's  punctuality. 
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RANDAL'S  satisfaction  with  his  new  employment  continued 
almost  unabated  for  the  first  ten  days.  It  was  no  doubt 
monotonous  and  mechanical,  but  on  the  whole  less  oppressive' 
than  he  expected. 

The  day  before  the  ball  he  had  returned  in  high  spirits.  Mr. 
Cartwright  had  sent  for  him  into  his  private  room  to  show  him 
a  French  letter,  which  that  worthy  Briton  could  not  read.  The 
firm  had  little  or  no  Continental  business,  and  therefore  did  not 
require  their  clerks  to  be  linguists.  Randal,  who  was  never  dis- 
posed to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,  had  mentioned  to  the 
manager  that  he  had  lived  in  France  at  one  time,  and  he  was 
therefore  sent  for  to  decipher  this  epistle.  It  was  from  a  Dutch 
house  in  Japan,  and  promised  an  important  increase  of  business. 
Mr.  Cartwright  was  consequently  highly  pleased  witli  every- 
thing, his  new  employ i  included,  especially  as  he  very  readily 
turned  the  carefully  composed  answer  into  French.  Of  course 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  French  equivalents  for  technical  com* 
mercial  terms,  but  so  also  was  his  employer ;  and  his  transla-' 
tion  was  considered  a  masterpiece. 

Need  it  be  said  that  a  superb  edifice  was  raised  by  the 
mother's  imagination  on  this  slender  foundation,  or  that  Grace 
set  out  in  excellent  spirits  to  dine  with  Lady  Elton,  at  whose 
house  she  was  to  dress  ? 

The  ball  Was  like  all  other  London  balls,  save  that  it  was 
given  in  an  unusually  large  house. 

There  were  flowers  in  great  profusion,  liveried  flunkeys,  and 
a  regiment  of  hired  waiters  ;  a  softly  lighted  conservatory,  with 
inviting  sofas ;  a  crowd  on  the  staircase,  a  mob  in  the  ball-room  ; 
splendid  toilettes,  and  brilliant  jewels— all  that  one  sees  in  fifty 
other  ball-rooms  in  the  course  of  the  season.  But  to  Grace  it 
was  dazzling  and  fairy-like. 

Before  she  reached  the  festive  scene  she  had  been  a  little 
ashamed  of  her  own  elation  at  the  sight  of  the  image  reflected 
by  her  glass,  on  this,  the  first  occasion  on  which  she  was  dressed 
in  full  evening  array — ^when  she  saw  her  round,  rich  figure 
draped  in  gauzy  white,  her  neck  and  arms  showing  well  from 
the  contrast  of  her  black  ornaments,  and  her  bright  brown  hair 
crowned  by  a  starry  coronet  of  the  same  sparkling  jet.  If 
mother  and  Mab  could  only  see  her !  that  was  her  one  regret. 
Nothing  seemed  quite  coipplete  to  her  in  which  they  did  not 
share.  But  when  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  girls  in  in- 
finitely more  splendid  and  striking  attire,  of  more  pmcticed 
style  and  manner,  she  felt  dwarfed  into  nothingness. 
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"  I  suppose  you  can  dance?"  said  Lady  Elton,  as  they  issued 
from  the  tea-room.     "  I  never  thought  of  it  before." 

"Oh  yes  I  our  last  governess  danced  beautifully,  and  we 
always  danced  at  Dungar  in  the  winter  evenings ;  but  perhaps 
London  dancing  is  different." 

"I  do  not  imagine  it  is  of  much  consequence  to-night;  it 
seems  a  fearful  crowd." 

"  Ah,  here  is  Mr.  Darnell ! "  exclaimed  Grace,  delighted  to 
see  a  familiar  face  in  this  crowd  of  strangers — 3.  delight  visible 
in  her  speaking  face. 

"  You  are  late.  Lady  Elton  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  have  been 
looking  for  you  this  half-hour.  May  I  have  the  honor  of  the 
next  valse.  Miss  Frere  ?  "  And  he  took  her  card  to  write  his 
name. 

A  struggle  up  the  stairs  ensued,  and  after  being  presented  to 
the  host|«5s,  Grace  accepted  Darnell's  arm,  and  entered  the  ball- 
room ;  but  already  she  was  noticed  as  something  new  and  fresh 
— ^an  acquaintance  of  Darnell's,  too — and  three  more  names 
were  inscribed  upon  her  card  before  she  began  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  dance  in  a  dense  crowd. 

"  Is  it  not  maddening  ?  "  she  exclaimed  to  her  partner  as  they 
came  to  a  stand-still,  after  fighting  their  way  once  round  the 
room.  **  Such  delightful  music !  I  never  danced  to  a  band  be- 
fore, and  not  to  have  room  enough  is  too  bad."  And  she  looked 
upon  the  struggling  crowd  with  a  slight  pout  on  her  red  lips. 

"  They  will  clear  ofif  soon,  at  least  a  good  many,"  returned 
Darnell.  "  There  are  two  more  balls  on  to-night,  to  my  knowl- 
edge ;  and  several  beside,  I  dare  say." 

"  Then  let  us  go  back  to  Lady  Elton.  It  is  too  much  to  stand 
here  and  listen  to  the  music." 

Darnell  laughed,  and  turned  away  with  hei. 

"  Your  first  ball.  Miss  Frere  ?  " 

"  The  very  first." 

"  I  am  proud  to  be  your  first  partner  at  your  first  ball.  You 
look  stunning.    By  Jove,  you  do ! " 

"  Do  I  ?  "  exclaimed  Grace,  much  amused  at  the  expression, 
which  was  quite  new  to  her.  "  I  have  not  deprived  you  of  the 
power  of  speech,  at  all  events." 

"  No ;  it  is  quite  the  other  way." 

*•  Is  Lady  Mary  Langford  here  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  fancy  not.  This  is  not  a  swell  house,  though  a  very  good 
one ;  and  she  does  not  know  many  outside  her  own  set,  I 
imagine.  Lady  Elton,  you  know,  is  different  from  every  one 
else.     You  meet  all  sorts  at  her  *  evenings '." 

On  reaching  the  place  where  they  had  left  her  no  Lady  Elton 
.was  to  be  seen.    However,  Grace  was  quite  content  to  stay  with 
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Darnell ;  she  was  accustomed  to  him,  and  his  admiration,  both 
"uttered  and  unexpressed/'  amused  her;  and,  besides  satisfying 
and  undeniable  need  of  her  genial  and  sympathetic  nature, 
soothed  ih^  amour  propre  which  had  been  so  sorely  bruised. 

With  thoughtless  and  very  innocent  coquetry,  Grace  turned 
aside  his  compliments,  and  met  his  attempts  at  sentiment  with 
jest  and  laughter,  till  the  victim's  feelings  reached  "  white  heat." 

Meantime  the  ball  progressed.  Grace  struggled  through  two 
more  dances,  with  partners  introduced  to  her  by  Darnell ;  and, 
as  he  predicted,  the  ball-room  began  to  thin. 

'•  Shall  we  try  again  ?  "  said  Darnell  to  Grace,  who  had  found 
Lady  Elton,  and  was  sitting  beside  her. 

"Ah,  it  is  only  a  quadrille,"  he  added,  as  he  caught  the  sound 
of  the  music. 

"  Never  mind,"  cried  Grace,  "it  is  something  to  dance,  if  you 
do  not  object." 

"  Object  to  dance  with  you  ?  "  said  Darnell,  "  that's  not  very 
likely ;  "  and  offering  his  arm,  he  led  her  off  with  a  radiant  face. 

Lady  Elton  looked  after  them,  an  expression  of  entire  content 
on  her  countenance.  The  next  moment.  Max  Frere  came 
through  a  door  leading  into  the  ball-room,  and  addressed  her : 

"  I  have  beei^  looking  for  you.  They  told  me  you  were  down- 
stairs." 

"  I  went  down  for  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  So  you  have  brought  Grace  Frere  with  you  ?  "  he  continued, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  he  seemed  lost  in  thought.  "  I  s5w 
her  dancing  with  Darnell." 

"Yes;  I  assure  you  I  feel  quite  proud  of  my  protigde. 
Does  she  not  look  well  ?  " 

*'She  does"  (emphatically).  "Darnell  seems  far  gone.  I 
think  you  have  managed  very  well." 

"  You  give  me  too  much  credit.  I  have  not  managed  at  all, 
but  they  seem  to  like  each  other.  However,  as  you  know,  that 
may  mean  everything  or  nothing." 

"  Like  each  other, '  repeated  Max,  heeding  only  the  first  part 
of  the  speech ;  "  do  you  mean  to  say  Grace  likes,  in  the  sense 
of  loving,  a  fellow  like  that  ?  Why,  he  has  not  the  capacity  of 
an  average  groom." 

"  I  do  not  know  much  about  grooms,"  said  Lady  Elton,  "  but 
I  know  young  Darnell  is  a  fair  enough  average  specimen  of 
'golden  youth,*  and  man  enough  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his 
heart ;  besides,  young  creatures  like  Grace  generally  respond  to 
the  first  man  who  makes  love  to  them." 

"True,"  muttered  Max. 

"  An  inconvenient  tendency  in  general,  but  it  might  answer 
in  this  case,"  continued  Lady  Elton ;  "  not  that  I  admit  either 
has  any  serious  thoughts  of  the  other," 
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"  No — \'ery  probably.  Matrimony  is  desperately  serious.  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  ask  Grace  for  a  waltz  ?  " 

'*  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  returned  Lady  Elton,  with  a  slight 
elevation  of  the  brow ;  "  she  has  plenty  of  cavaliers." 

Max  looked  at  his  aunt  with  a  half-cynical  smile,  and  left  her 
to  go  in  search  of  Grace. 

The  quadrille  over,  Darnell  led  his  partner  into  the  conserva- 
tory. 

•*  Sit  down  and  rest  awhile  here,"  he  said,  as  they  reached  a 
sofa  behind  which  a  graceful  figure  of  a  nymph  held  a  lamp. 
"There,  you  look  like  a  Flora  or  one  of  those  old  goddesses 
yourself — 'pon  my  soul  you  do.  Miss  Frere !  there's  something 
about  your  head " 

"An  old  goddess?"  intemipjted  Grace,  laughing,  "there 
could  not  be  such  a  thing.  The  immortal  gods  miist  nave  been 
forever  young." 

"  At  any  rate,  you  look  as  if  ypu  could  never  be  old ;  I  wish 
you  would  not  chaff  a  fellow  so  much.  Just  listen  to  me  now, 
for  I  am  in  earnest,  desperately." 

"  Grace,  you  must  give  me  a  waltz !  will  you  not  ?  " 

Grace  started  quickly,  and  turning  towards  the  voice,  beheld 
Max  Frere. 

Max — tall,  svelte,  his  dark,  keen,  intelligent  face  and  deep 
glowing  eyes  looking  darker  and  deeper  than  ever.  His  pecul- 
iar smile,  half-sweet,  half-mocking,  curved  his  lips  as  he  spoke ; 
and  his  voice  ! — how  it  brought  back  to  her  Dungar  and  its  lost 
happiness — the  scenes  of  her  dawning  life — the  solemn  joy  of 
her  first  burst  into  full  womanhood — all  stood  out  clear  before 
her,  as  a  scene  is  suddenly  called  out  of  the  blackness  of  a  dark 
night  by  a  quick  bright  flash  of  lightning ;  while  Darnell,  red, 
rugged,  hearty,  devoted,  was  utterly  forgotten. 

A  waltz  with  Max  was  what  she  had  not  dreamed  of.  True 
or  false  or  fickle,  she  would  have  one  with  him — just  one ;  and 
during  it  she  would  forget  everything,  save  that  he  was  all 
"  her  fancy  once  painted  him,"  strong  and  wise  and  noble,  a 
Httle  contemptuous  to  the  world  in  general,  but  tender,  im- 
passioned, devoted  to  herself!  Why  should  he  not  be  all  this 
yet  ?  Why  should  she  not  prove  that  she  was  still  charming  ? 
Her  heart  beat,  and  a  strange  icy  thrill  struck  through  her  veins. 

**  Ah,  Max  !  I  did  not  know  you  were  here." 

She  looked  at  him,  straight  into  his  eyes,  v^th  a  glance  so 
bright  and  soft  and  candid,  that  something  of  the  old  expres- 
sion of  deep  almost  greedy  admiration  came  back  to  his  face. 

"  But,  Miss  Frere,  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  for  this  waltz  \  *' 
put  in  Darnell,  eagerly. 

"  Unfortunately  you  did  not  speak  in  time,"  returned  Max, 
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coolly,  as  he  offered  his  arm  to  his  cousin.  "  Comci  Grace,  we 
are  losing  precious  minutes !  "  and  they  were  soon  whirling  to 
the  delightful  music  of  one  of  GungTs  waltzes.  The  first  batch 
of  supper-eaters  having  descended,  "like  reapers,"  to  a  harvest 
of  tongue,  turkey,  and  pati  de  Strasbourg ,  there  was  space 
enough  to  permit  of  dancing  with  enjoyment ;  and  Grace  en- 
joyed it  with  a  fullness  of  delight  that  gave  perc^tible  though 
indefinable  g^ace  and  sparkle  to  face  and  figure,  step  and 
carriage. 

Max  danced  well,  but  he  seemed  heavy  compared  to  his 
partner.  He  felt  the  influence  of  her  spirit,  and  looking  steadily 
at  her  in  the  first  pause  of  the  dance,  he  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

"Were  I  a  painter,  and  wished  to  depict  the  Spirit  of  the 
Ball,  I  would  ask  you  to  sit — no — to  dance  to  me.  Why,  Grace, 
you  are  like  a  breath  of  tht  fresh  wild  west  wind,  caught  and 
imprisoned  in  muslin  or  gauze  ;  only  you  should  not  have  these 
black  things  about  you." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  ought.  The  west  wind  sometimes — often  brings 
storm  and  showers,  and  other  evils,  or  is  compelled  to  bear 
them." 

"  Where  did  we  dance  together  last,  Grace  ?  " 

"  In  the  drawing-room,  at  Dungar,  while  my  mother  played. 
Ah,  Max !  don't  remind  me  of  Dungar ;  let  me  enjoy  this  one 
evening.     If  you  only  knew  how  I  long  to  return  there !  " 

"It  is  hard  lines  for  you,  Grace.  You  ought  to  have  a 
brighter  destiny ;  but  I  fancy  *  the  winter  of  your  discontent  * 
will  not  last  long.    Come,  we  are  wasting  time — another  round." 

In  the  next  interval  of  rest  Max  was  colder  and  less  compli- 
mentary. 

"  So  you  have  found  a  berth  for  Randal  ?  perhaps  you  will 
make  something  of  him.  You  are  just  the  sort  of  girl  to  re- 
trieve the  fortunes  of  the  family." 

"  Me !  Why,  what  can  I  possibly  do  ?  If  you  could  show 
how,  I  would  gladly  do  anything.  Ah,  M^x,  the  dear  mother 
droops  in  that  dreary  lodging ; "  and  the  graceful  bosom  heaved 
visibly  with  a  heavy  sign.  "  But  I  will,  not  be  sad  to-night. 
Yes ;  Randal  has  been  very,  fortunate.  And  was  it  not  kind  of 
Mr.  Darnell  to  take  so  much  trouble  for  us  strangers  ?  Do  you 
know,  he  sometimes  comes  all  the  way  out  to  see  us ;  and  even 
plays  draughts  with  Mabel,  as  you  used." 

"  Yes ;  I  don't  doubt  he  is  devilish  friendly  ! "  said  Max,  with 
a  fierce  impatience  that  startled  his  companion. 

This  sudden  change  in  her  cousin's  manner  she  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  he  imagined  there  was  a  covert  reproach  in 
her  allusion  to  his  games  with  Mabel ;  and  as  she  never  intended 
or  would  have  deigned  to  send  so  paltry  a  shaft,  she  hastened  to 
efface  the  impression. 
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"  Oh,  he  has  plenty  of  time,  you  know ;  and  is  his  own  master. 
I  suppose  he  has  nothing  better  to  do." 

"  Grace,  you  puzzle  me  a  little ;  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I  quite 
understand  you.  But  they  will  soon  stop  playing.  One  more 
turn ;  I  fancy  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  dance  with  you 
again." 

" Indeed  I " 

"  Are  you  sorry  ?  "  almost  tenderly. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Grace,  with  a  sudden  movement  of 
distrust. 

"  Well,  /  do." 

He  pressed  her  to  him  for  an  instant  as  he  spoke.  And  once 
more  they  made  a  tour  of  the  room,  pausing  near  where  Darnell 
stood,  with  a  scowl  on  his  broad,  simple  face,  holding  Grace's 
fan. 

"  Ah,  Darnell,"  said  Max,  in  his  usual  easy  tone,  "  I  shall  re- 
store my  cousin  to  your  care ;  for  I  am  going  on  to  another 
party,  and  have  not  time  to  look  for  Lady  Elton.  Cousins  need 
not  stand  on  ceremony — eh,  Grace?  Good-night,"  and  he  was 
gone. 

Gone,  also,  the  momentary  intoxication — the  sudden  dazzling 
gleam  of  pleasure.  Grace  was  vaguely  conscious  of  going  down 
to  supper,  of  having  a  variety  of  good  things  put  on  her  plate,^ 
and  its  being  taken  away  again ;  of  dancing  with  sundry  men, 
who  all  looked  distractingly  alike,  with  hair  parted  down  the 
middle,  and  buttonhole  bouquets,  who  said  the  same  sort  of 
things ;  she  was  aware  of  a  sort  of  dreary  satisfaction  in  taking 
refuge  with  Mr.  Darnell,  of  a  sense  of  infinite  relief  when  Lady 
Elton  said  they  must  go  home ;  of  still  greater  comfort  when 
she  took  her  seat  in  the  dark,  cool  carriage.  When  Mr.  Darnell 
said  in  a  tone,  the  peculiar  significance  of  which  she  did  not 
notice,  that  he  would  see  her  the  next  morning,  she  only  replied  : 
"  Oh  yes  !  I  hope  so ;"  whereat  Lady  Elton  laughed  outright. 

"  Well,  child  !  did  you  enjoy  the  ball  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  Lady  Elton  !  so  much  that  I  cannot  talk  about  it ; 
and  oh,  I  am  so  tired  !     But  it  was  very  beautiful." 

"  Something  I  do  not  understand  has  gone  wrong,"  thought 
Lady  Elton,  but  she  wisely  kept  silence. 

Grace  came  to  breakfast  the  next  morning  looking  paler  and 
more  wearied  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  moderate 
amount  of  dancing  she  had  accomplished.  Her  eyes,  too,  were 
heavy,  with  a  dark  shade  beneath  them. 

**  You  do  not  look  as  if  you  had  slept  well,  child,"  said  Lady 
Elton,  looking  at  her  keenly. 

"  I  did  not,"  returned  Grace ;  "the  music  haunted  me.  How 
charming  it  was  !     What  a  pitv  there  was  such  a  crowd !     I 
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long  to  have  a  nice  free  dance.  But  how  beautiful  the  dresses 
were  !  "  She  spoke  easily,  and  plunged  into  a  discussion  of  the 
people  and  small  events  of  the  ball  with  sufficient  interest  and 
animation. 

Yet  her  hostess  watched  her  with  close  but  well-veiled  scru- 
tiny. Her  quick,  sympathetic  perception  detected  a  discordant, 
indefinable  something  under  the  ordinary  tone  assumed  by  her 
young  favorite ;,  and  though  Grace  was  candor  itself.  Lady  Elton 
had  already  observed  that  when  she  chose  to  drop  a  veil  over 
her  heart,  it  was  not  to  be  lifted. 

"  What  became  of  Max  Frere  }  "  asked  Lady  Elton,  suddenly. 
"He  went  away  to  look  for  you,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him." 

"  He  went  to  another  party,  but  I  had  a  very  good  waltz  with 
him  first,"  replied  Grace,  quietly,  while  she  stooped  to  pick  up 
her  napkin  which  had  fallen. 

"  He  dances  well,  I  believe  ;  indeed,  he  does  most  things  well. 
And  sometimes  I  like  him  very  much,  but  at  times  I  do  not. 
What  is  it  about  him  that  repels  one  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.    We  all  liked  him  at  Dungar." 

"  And  do  you  like  him  in  London  }  " 

"We  do  not  see  enough  of  him  here  to  know,"  returned 
Grace ;  and  added,  with  a  smile,  "  Everything  is  different  here, 
so  it  is  well  to  leave  Dungar  likings  at  Dungar." 

"  Very  sensible.  Quite  right,"  said  Lady  Elton  ;  and  taking 
up  a  morning  paper,  she  read  aloud  a  short  crisp  leader  on  the 
prospects  of  the  French  Republic.  Grace  listened  attentively, 
as  she  proved  by  some  remarks,  and  then  Lady  Elton  said : 

"  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  this  morning,  dear ;  but  I  shall  re- 
turn to  luncheon,  and  drive  you  home  after " 

"  Then  you  do  not  want  me  to  go  out  with  you  now  ?  "  asked 
Grace,  smiling. 

"  No,"  replied  Lady  Elton,  looking  sharply  at  her.     "  It  is  a 

secret  expedition ;   besides "  she  hesitated,  and  closed  her 

lips,  as  if  to  suppress  unspoken  words. 

"Oh,  I  do  not  mind,  dear  Lady  Elton.  It  is  always  delight- 
ful to  me  to  sit  in  your  beautiful  room  and  read." 

"  Very  well.  Why  Grace,"  looking  at  the  clock,  "  it  is  twenty 
minutes  to  eleven,  and  I  have  to  go  to  Islington,  an  unexplored 
northern  region,  of  which  you  are  entirely  ignorant.  You  will 
find  all  the  magazines  in  my  morning-room ;  so  au  revoir.** 
Lady  Elton  rose  and  went  to  dress.  Grace  sauntered  into  the 
study,  and  to  the  balcony,  ^yhence  she  returned,  and  throwing 
herself  into  a  luxurious  chaise  longue,  took  up  one  of  the  more 
learned  periodicals,  and  tried  to  read  a  paper  on  "  Tree  and 
Serpent  Worship."  Presently  Lady  Elton  looked  in,  with  her 
bonnet  and  lace  cloak  on  :  "I  am  going,  but  shall  not  be  long." 
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Grace  blew  her  a  kiss,  and  then  settled  herself  to  think.  All 
was  still — not  silent — for  an  undercurrent  of  tone,  the  roar  of 
the  everlasting  ebb  and  flow  of  London's  mighty  human  tide, 
stirred  the  air ;  but  it  was  subdued  and  soothing. 

Grace  had  certainly  not  slept  well.  She  had  fought  a  good 
fight  in  the  silent  night-watches.  She  had  understood  Max, 
when  after  his  slight,  seemingly  irrepressible  betrayal  of  tender- 
ness, he  had  handed  her  over  to  another,  rather  than  curtail  by 
five  minutes  the  time  he  intended  for  a  fresh  scene  of  pleasure, 
and  probably  for  Lady  Mary.  She  must  never  delude  herself 
again ;  Max  Frere  was  possessed  of  some  talisman,  against 
which  her  simple  charms  were  powerless.  She  must  put  him 
away  out  of  her  life — ^away  back  with  other  sweet  and  precious 
things  for  memor)'  to  embalm,  but  which  could  breathe,  and 
move,  and  live  again — never  more.  She  did  not  feel  angry,  or 
indignant,  or  disdainful ;  only  utterly  disenchanted,  as  though  a 
strong  light  had  been  held  against  some  dissolving  view,  and 
shown  the  meagre  crooked  lines,  the  paltry  ugliness,  which 
lurked  beneath  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  ostensible  picture. 
She  was  not  bitter :  reasons  of  which  she  knew  nothing  might 
influence  Max.  But  be  they  what  they  might,  he  must  from 
henceforth  cease  to  exist  for  her.  Love — sweet,  sunny,  youthful 
love — had  fled  from  her ;  she  could  not  conceive  its  ever  spring- 
ing to  life  again.  But  she  had  her  home  dear  ones  to  think  of, 
and  care  for ;  she  would  live  for  them,  work  for  them,  be  their 
guardian,  and 

'•  If  you  please,  *m,  would  you  see  Mr.  Darnell  ?  "  said  the 
pliant  Luigi,  who  had  entered  unperceived,  and  now  offered  a 
card  upon  a  salver. 

'•  Mr.  Darnell !  "  said  Grace,  a  little  bewildered.  "  Does  he 
know  Lady  Elton  is  out  ?  " 

"  He  does,  but  asked  if  mademoiselle  would  receive " 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course,"  she  returned. 

And  thereupon  enter  Darnell,  in  most  accurate  morning  cos- 
tume, with  a  moss-rose  in  his  button-hole.  He  looked  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable,  and  grasped  the  hand  offered  him  by 
Grace  with  painful  energy. 

**  I  am  sorry  Lady  Elton  is  out,"  said  Grace  with  much  com- 
posure, and  motioning  him  to  sit  down,  while  she  took  her  place 
on  a  sofa. 

"  Oh — Lady  Elton  !  I  did  not  want  to  see  her — a — I  hope 
you  are  all  right  after  the  ball.  Miss  Frere  ?  " 

**  Quite  well,  thank  you.  It  was  very  nice.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing so  beautiful  before." 

"  You  will  see  many  a  better  one,  I  dare  say,"  said  Darnell, 
recovering  himself  a  little.     "But  do  you  know.  Miss  Frere, 
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you  are  not  looking  all  right  by  any  means.  I  suppose  it  is 
rather  cool  to  tell  you  so  ;  but — but — I  care  too  much  not  to 
say  what  I  think." 

•*  Then  do  not  care  so  much,  and  say  pretty  things !  "  cried 
Grace,  laughing,  and  a  little  puzzled  by  his  tone. 

**  I  can't  help  it,  you  see,"  returned  Darnell ;  and  a  pause  en- 
sued, during  which  he  rapped  his  teeth  reflectively  with  the  top 
of  his  cane.  "  Don't  you  think  Max  Frere  an  intrusive  duffer  ?  " 
he  exclaimed  at  last,  "  coming  after  us  in  that  way  into  the  con- 
servatory ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  he  wanted  to  dance  with  me,  and  he  dances 
very  well." 

"  But;"  cried  Darnell,  dravsang  closer  to  her,  with  a  certain 
desperate  resolve  in  his  air,  "  /  wanted  to  say  something  to  you 
— ^very  particular  indeed." 

"DicI  you  ?  "  said  Grace,  alarmed,  a  faint  light  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  her,  and  suggesting  the  prudence  of  running  away. 

"Yes,  indeed  I  did — something  very  important  to  myself, 
at  any  rate ;  and  I  fancy,  Miss  Frere,  you  know  what  it  is. 
You  must  see — ^you  must  understand  that  I — that  I — have 
formed  a  very. great  attachment  to  you — in  short,  am  over  head 
and  ears  in  love — there !  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  get  it  off  my  mind." 

An  appalling  silence.  Grace  looked  gravely  at  him  out  of  her 
g^eat  serious  eyes,  her  clasped  hands  felling  in  her  lap  with  a 
despairing  gesture. 

"  I  wish  you  would  say  something,"  urged  poor  Darnell. 
"  You  see  I  am  quite  my  own  master,  and  whatever  my  uncle 
may  think,  he  cannot  take  away  my  share  of  the  business ;  and 
that's  not  bad.  Besides,  at  his  age,  it  is  not  likely  he  would  al- 
ter his  will,  though  he  does  want  me  to  marry  money  or  rank. 
/  don't  care  the  snuff  of  a  candle,  if  you  don't." 

Grace,  a  little  dazed  by  the  suddenness  of  this  speech,  and  also 
puzzled  by  its  incoherent  rapidity,  did  not  at  once  reply. 

"  Do  speak  to  me,"  repeated  Darnell,  imploringly. 

**  But  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  she  returned,  taking  the 
first  words  that  came  ;  "  I  am  so  astonished  !  " 

"  Come  now,"  cried  Darnell,  who,  having  broken  the  ice,  was 
braver  than  he  had  himself  anticipated.  "  You  don't  mean  to 
say  you  did  not  see  I  intended  to  propose  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind.     I  never  thought  about  it." 

**  Then  you  d6n't  care  a  straw  for  me,  or  you  would  !  "  said 
he,  in  a  tone  of  mortification  which  touched  her. 

"  Indeed  I  do  !  I  like  you  very  much.  We  all  like  you  ;  and 
it  is  very  good  of  you  to  care  for  me" — the  color  began  to  rise 
in  her  cheek — '•  very,  very  good ;  .but — Mr.  Darnell,  I  don't 
think  I  am  at  all  in  love  with  you." 
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"  Oh  !  if  you  are  not  sure  about  it;  it's  not  so  bad.  I  protest 
I  have  love  enough  for  two,  if  you'll  only  venture ;  that  is,  try 
me — ^you  know  what  I  mean." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Darnell,  there  is  no  *  trying '  in  marriage — ^it  is  for 
always ;  and  how  can  you  wish  to  marry  a  person  you  know  so 
little  about  ?  I  might  not  be  a  bit  what  you  would  like  when 
you  know  me  better *' 

"  Nonsense  !  "  cried  Darnell ;  "  I  never  loved  any  one  before 
— I  mean  so  much.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  you  out  of 
my  head  since  the  day  I  met  you  in  the  park,  yet  I  have  always 
been  so  ashamed  of  having  spoken  to  you " 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  *'  Grace  tried  to  interrupt  him,  but  he  rushed 
on  with  his  self-imposed  exculpation  : 

"  I  am  sure  it  gave  you  a  wrong  impression  of  me.  You 
think  I  am  fast,  and  I  can  tell  you  I  am  a  saint  compared  to  oth- 
er fellows :  your  cousin  Max  Frere,  for  instance.  If  I  had  a 
home  and  a  wife  I  loved,  you'd  see  how  I  would  stick  to  it.  It's 
hard  lines  if  all  the  comfort  and  style  I  could  give  her  can't  get 
me  the  woman  I  want." 

The  thought  was  vulgar,  but  the  emotion  which  made  his 
voice  husky  was  real. 

"  Indeed,  I  am  sure  you  are  good  and  nice,"  cried  Grace, 
greatly  touched,  and  giving  him  her  hand  with  friendly  frank- 
ness. •'  It  grieves  me  to — to  pain  you,  but  I  must  tell  you  the 
truth.  Besides,  with  my  dear  mother,  and  Mab,  and  Randal 
too,  to  take  care  of,  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  marry  any  one." 

"  Oh,  for  that  matter,"  said  Darnell,  holding  her  hand  tight 
in  both  of  his,  "  your  brother  is  in  a  fair  way  to  get  on ;  and — 
and  as  you  are  not  as  rich  as  you  ought  to  be,  perhaps  Mrs. 
Frere  will  do  better  with  one  less  on  her  hands." 

"  My  mother  do  better  without  me  ?  That  is  all  you  know. 
Pray,  let  my  hand  go ;  you  hurt  me." 

'*  I  tell  you  what,  Miss  Frere,"  exclaimed  Darnell,  brighten- 
ing, for  he  had  been  terribly  cast  down  by  this  persistent  refu- 
sal, "just  take  time,  and  think  about  it ;  that  is,  if — if  there  isn't 
any  other  fellow.  Oh,  Miss  Frere,  don't  say  you  care  about 
any  other  fellow !  " 

*•  No ! "  said  Grace,  firmly,  though  she  turned  a  little  pale, 
and  she  believed  she  spoke  truth,  so  disenchanted  had  she  felt 
that  morning. 

"  That's  right.  Now  I  won't  give  up  hope.  So  you'll  prom- 
ise me  to  think  about  it — eh.  Miss  Frere  ?  A  young  lady  is 
none  the  worse  for  knowing  her  own  value.  But  remember,  I 
do  not  take  *  no '  for  an  answer  this  time." 

"I  think  you  had  better,  Mr.  Darnell.  I  am  quite  sure  it 
would  be  better  for  me  not  to  marry,  and " 
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"  Now  don't.  Miss  Frere — don't.  You  take  time  to  consider. 
Talk  to  Lady  Elton,  she  is  a  good  friend  of  mine.  Let  mc 
come  and  see  you  now  and  then,  and — and  you  will  find  I  am 
not  such  a  bad  fellow." 

"  Very  well,'*  returned  Grace,  incautiously  growing  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  him.  "  But  I  don't  think  it  will  be  any  use ;  and 
then,  perhaps /^«  may  think  better  of  it  too." 

This  was  added  with  a  sweet  arch  smile,  and  little  friendly 
nod  which  seemed  to  poor  Darnell  distractingly  charming,  but 
which  to  a  more  experienced  man  would  have  been  infinitely 
discouraging. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  go,"  said  Darnell,  with  a  longing  look 
at  his  inamorata. 

Yes,  I  think  so,"  returned  Grace,  with  terrible  frankness. 
You  are  very  cruel,  Miss  Frert." 

Oh,  don't  talk  in  that  way,  Mr.  Darnell ;  let  us  be  friends, 
at  all  events." 

"  Certainly !  till — till  we  are  something  else,"  exclaimed  Dar- 
nell, quite  proud  of  this  happy  hit. 

"  Good-morning,"  said  Grace,  rising. 

"  Good-moming.     Do  you  return  to  Albert  Crescent  to-day  ?  " 

"Yes." 

•'  May  I  come  and  see  you  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  the  day  after  if  you  like." 

"  If  I  like  !     Well,  good-bye  for  the  present." 

At  last  she  was  rid  of  him  ;  and  strange  to  say,  for  the  half- 
hour  that  intervened  before  Lady  Elton's  return  she  scarce 
gave  him  a  thought.  She  sat  in  a  dream,  and  lived  over  again 
her  whole  life — her  childish  days  in  France,  her  early  girlhood 
in  Ireland  ;  she  thought  deeply  of  their  position  in  London,  of 
their  gloomy  future,  of  how  they  were  to  exist  on  an  income 
which,  even  in  their  present  narrow  mode  of  life,  was  decidedly 
deficient ;  of  Mab's  extraordinary  ignorance,  of  the  necessity  of 
doing  more  for  that  child  than  she  had  hitherto  done. 

In  the  midst  of  these  sweet  and  bitter  reflections  Lady  Elton 
returned  ;  and  then  they^ere  summoned  to  an  early  luncheon, 
as  Grace  was  anxious  to  return  home. 

Lady  Elton  was  unusually  silent  during  the  repast,  occa- 
sionally looking  at  Grace  with  inquiring  eyes. 

When  Luigi  had  placed  the  sweets  before  his  mistress  and 
departed,  Grace  began,  with  much  composure : 

**  Mr.  Darnell  called  while  you  were  out,  Lady  Elton." 

"  Yes ;  and  what  then  ?  " 

**  Well,  you  will  hardly  believe  it — he  asked  me  to  marry  him  ! " 

"  Yes,  I  quite  believe  it ;  I  have  expected  this  dclaircissemeni,** 

"  Have  you  ?  "  cried  Grace,  opening  her  eyes.  "  You  know 
everything."  9 
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^*  1  certainly  know  more  than  you  do ;  but  Grace,  I  cannot 
l)elieve  that  you  would  have  been  so  blind  to  what  was  coming 
if  your  heart  had  not  been  filled  with  a  dominant  feeling  for  an- 
other." 

Grace  blushed  crimson,  and  her  brows  contracted. 

"  There,"  continued  Lady  Elton,  "  I  do  not  want  to  force  any 
confidence ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  a  better  and  more 
disinterested  offer  could  not  be  made  to  any  girl.  Pray  what 
was  your  answer  ?  *' 

*'  I  told  him  I  did  not  love  him,  and  did  not  want  to  marry 
any  one," 

*♦  That  would  be  all  right  enough  if  you  were  independent. 
But  how  do  you  propose  to  solve  the  problem  of  existence? 
Why,  child,  it  is  the  choice,  not  only  between  bread  and  water 
and  pat^  de  Pirigord,  but  between  the  sordidness  of  miserable 
shabby  every-day  penury,  and  the  ease  and  refinement  and 
beauty  which  wealth  can  purchase  !  Poverty  g^ows  more  and 
more  of  an  evil  as  the  world  advances." 

**  For  all  that,  I  do  not  think  I  could  marry  Mr.  Darnell." 

"  Tell  me  how  you  parted,"  said  Lady  Elton,  as  if  forcing 
herself  to  be  patient. 

"  Oh  !  we  agreed  to  be  very  good  friends,  and  I  promised  to 
think  it  over — not  that  it  will  be  much  use — and  he  said  he 
would  come  and  -see  us." 

.  "  Ah,  that  is  not  so  bad  !  Of  course,  Grace,  ignorant  as  you 
are  of  the  world,  you  must  be  aware  that  you  have  committed 
yourself  to  a  good  deal." 

"  Have  I  ?  "  cried  Grace,  alarmed.  "  At  any  rate,  I  have  not 
promised  to  marry  him  !  " 

••No— but  you "  Lady  Elton   checked   herself;    second 

thoughts  are  best.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  let  her  young 
favorite  drift  unconsciously  to  the  consummation  for  which  she 
so  devoutly  wished. 

*'  You  see  I  was  sorry  for  him.  He  is  so  kind,  and  seemed  so 
cut  up,  thatt  I  would  have  said  nearly  anything  to  comfort  him ; 
but  I  told  him  it  was  no  use."  • 

•*  •  She  who  deliberates  is  lost,'  "  quoted  Lady  Elton,  with  a 
smile.  ••Believe  me,  Darnell  could  pick  and  choose  in  many 
very  good  families." 

"  Then  it  was  very  stupid  of  him  to  want  me,  of  wham  he 
knows  so  little." 

"  *  Curious  fool,  be  still ! 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ?  ' " 

returned  Lady  Elton,  laughing.  ••  Your  mother  will  be  quite 
interested  in  your  first  conquest." 
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"Oh,  dear  Lady  Elton,"  cried  Grace,  eagfiestly,  "do  not  say 
anything  to  her ;  she  cannot  help  talking,  and  then  Mab  gets  to 
know  everything.  We  never  have  such  a  thing  as  a  secret 
among  us,  and  Mab  would  ask  the  most  dreadful  questions." 

•'  I  think  you  might  trust  your  mother  in  this,  Grace,  and  I 
think  you  must.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  You  cannot 
keep  poor  Darnell  in  uncertainty  on  so  vital  a  question." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so,"  replied  Grace,  in  a  low  but  resolute 
voice.     "  I  wanted  him  to  accept  my  decision  to-day." 

"  Well,  well !  do  not  let  us  quarrel,  dear ;  though  I  confess  I 
am  greatly  in  favor  of  your  accepting  so  excellent  an  offer,  and 
indeed  every  one  would  think  with  me.  Max  Frere  was  saying 
to  me  only  last  night,  how  nice  it  would  be  if  you  married 
Darnell,  or  something  to  that  effect." 

**  Max  !  "  escaped  from  Grace's  lips  unconsciously,  as  she  re- 
membered how  suddenly  he  had  consigned  her  to  Darnell's  care, 
and  left  her  the  night  before ;  but  she  forced  herself  to  say  medi- 
tatively, in  a  tone  that  Lady  Elton  quite  misunderstood,  "  Yes,  I 
suppose  it  would  be  a  very  good  marriage." 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

IN  the  matter  of  .mental  values  there  is  no  standard.  Each 
has  his  own  weights  and  measures,  by  which,  had  he  the 
choice,  his  neighbor  would  no  doubt  decline  to  be  tried. 

Thus  Grace  Frere,  unmoved  herself  by  the  feelings  which 
agitated  Darnell,  preoccupied  and  heedless,  forgot  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  on  trial,  and  imagined  that  little  occasional  dis- 
plays of  indifference  (when  she  remembered  to  show  them) 
would  suffice  to  warn  him  of  her  intentions. 

The  days  slipped  past,  not  too  agreeably.  As  the  small  sup- 
ply of  ready-cash  sank  lower  and  lower,  Mrs.  Frere's  cheerful- 
ness kept  at  a  corresponding  level ;  while  Randal's  first  sunny 
view  of  mercantile  pursuits  was  frequently  clouded  over  by  the 
"crotchets  of  that  fellow  Brown,  the  manager,"  about  his 
writing.  It  took  Grace  and  Jimmy  Byrne  infinite  trouble,  and 
an  enormous  exercise  of  tact,  to  induce  him  to  practice  his  pen- 
manship, in  order  to  acquire  something  like  legibility  and  a 
clerkly  hand. 

Meanwhile,  Mab's  education  troubled  Grace  terribly.  She 
felt  that  the  child  was  running  to  seed  for  want  of  a  httle  cult- 
ure, which,  so  far  as  she  could,  she  was  most  anxious  to  impart. 
But  to  get  Mab  to  "  say  lessons "  was  indeed  an  herculean 
labor :  first  to  make  her  sit  down,  then  to  induce  her  to  learn 
"Grace's  way  " — which  was  never  her  own — to  make  a  subject 
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clear  to  a  mind  determined  not  to  receive  it — ^all  this  was  a  sore 
trial  of  patience ;  but  when  to  it  was  added  the  visible  nervous 
annoyance  of  the  mother  —  visible  though  unexpressed — and 
gradually  accumulating  during  the  lesson,  till  utterance  could  no 
longer  be  restrained : 

*•  Don't  you  think,  dear  Grace,  that  will  do  for  to-day  ?  Ma- 
bel seems  to  me  a  little  feverish,  and  I  fear  you  have  not  quite 
the  knack  of  fixing  attention." 

Mab's  education  was,  perhaps,  the  only  point  on  which  Mrs. 
Frere  doubted  her  eldest  daughter's  infallibility. 

When  at  the  last  Mrs.  Frere  "  spake  with  her  tongue,"  poor 
Grace  would  give  up  in  despair ;  and  often,  it  must  be  admitted, 
threw  the  books,  maps,  and  slate  together  with  more  violence 
and  impatience  than  is  becoming  in  a  heroine :  but  human  nat- 
ure is  very  imperfect,  and  Mab  could  be  maddening.  Yet  she 
was  a  curious  mixture.  One  day — a  warm,  oppressive  June  day 
^— when  Grace  had  striven  to  be  more  than  unusually  patient 
and  explanatory,  while  Mab  had  brought  up  a  huge  reserve 
force  of  willfulness  and  impenetrability  to  resist  the  attack, 
Grace's  self-control  had  suddenly  broken  down  under  the  press- 
ure of  great  provocation,  and  she  had  administered  sundry  sharp 
slaps  on  the  little  contemptuous  shoulders  so  expressively  up- 
lifted— chastisement  no  sooner  administered  than  heartily  re- 
pented of.  "She  is  such  a  little  thing,  and  so  backward,  I 
ought  not  to  have  touched  her ;  for  I  know  it  only  makes  her 
worse,"  thought  Grace,  hastily  putting  away  the  books  and 
copies,  which  were  strewn  on  the  table.  Then  she  stole  upstairs 
to  her  own  little  room,  and  sitting  by  the  dressing-table,  indulged 
in  a  rare  fit  of  crying. 

She  had  had  more  than  one  trial  that  morning.  Randal  had 
reproached  her  before  he  started  for  fcjrcing  him  into  that 
•*  cursed  treadmill "  of  an  office,  which  produced  nothing,  and 
would  probably  lead  to  nothing,  but  the  cost  of  omnibuses  to 
and  fro. 

"  Why  don't  you  urge  Darnell  to  get  me  something  better  ? 
He  would  do  it  you  know,  only  for  your  confounded  pride  !  " 

Some  words  had  fallen  from  Mrs.  Frere  which  startled  her 
daughter  into  the  knowledge  that  she  in  some  vague  way  count- 
ed on  her  (Grace's)  marriage  to  restore  the  family  fortunes ;  and 
\\'*h.  the  knowledge  came  the  fear  that  she  had,  through  a  sort 
of  indolent  thoughtlessness,  been  deceiving  every  one ;  that  she 
must  rouse  herself,  and  act  honestly  and  boldly.  As  she  pon- 
dered these  things,  her  thoughts  were  sad  enough ;  but  Max 
had  no  share  in  them.  Her  warm,  deep  family  affection  was  a 
spring  of  wholesome  strength.  Chiefly  she  wished  she  could 
marry  Darnell ;  and  then  she  tried  to  think  what  real  benefit  this 
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marriage  would  bring  to  her  dear  ones.  She  could  not  see  that 
it  would  do  much.  How  could  her  mother  and  Mab  live  on  a 
stranger's  bounty  ?  and  how  could  they  live  at  all  without  her  ? 
Then  all  her  novel-reading  tended  to  prove  that  such  marriages 
seldom  turned  out  as  they  promised.  Nor  would  it  be  fair  to 
Mr.  Darnell.  And  at  eighteen,  how  could  she  condemn  herself 
to  an  uncongenial  life  away  from  the  beloved,  helpless  mother, 
and  Mab  ? — dear,  provoking,  incorrigible  Mab,  whom  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  she  loved — slaps  notwithstanding. 

Her  tears  were  falling  fast  over  a  picture  conjured  up  by  her 
imagination  of  mother  and  Mab  alone  in  a  little  house,  with  no 
one  to  cheer  the  former  and  suggest  pleasant  thoughts  to  her, 
or  even  save  her  from  the  attacks  of  the  latter,  whose  trouble- 
some moods  were  not  to  be  averted,  when  the  door  was  pushed 
open,  and  a  small  figure,  with  very  much  disordered  hair,  stole 
into  the  room  and  crept  up  to  where  her  sister  sat. 

"  Gracie  dear !     Why  are  you  crying,  Gracie  ?  " 

The  next  instant  she  was  on  her  sister's  knee,  and  clasped  in 
her  arms,  while  her  own  hot,  grubby  little  hands  were  reaching 
round  her  neck. 

**  I  am  tired,  dear,  and — and — I  am  sorry  I  slapped  you,  dar- 
ling ;  but  oh,  Mab,  you  are  provoking !  " 

**  Yes,  I  know ;  but,  Gracie  dear,  I  cannot  help  it,  though  I 
love  you.  You  don't  think  I  do,  but  I  do."  A  storm  of  kisses. 
"  Why  do  you  try  and  teach  me,  Grace  }  It  is  not  one  bit  of 
use.  I  can't  learn.  What  is  the  good  of  it  ?  It  only  makes 
me  ever  so  hot  and  uncomfortable,  and  you  so  cross  !  Perhaps 
I  may  like  lessons  when  I  am  older,  but  I  can  tell  you  I  shall 
not  learn  them  till  I  do." 

"  But,  Mab,  you  would  not  wish  to  be  like  a  street  child  that 
has  no  one  to  teach  it  anything  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  mind,"  returned  Mab  with  much  candor. 

"  I  assure  you,  you  will  be  ashamed  one  day,  Mab." 

"  It  is  a  long  way  off,"  said  Mab,  philosophically.  "  You 
would  be  such  a  nice  dear  Gracie,  if  you  didn't  bother  about 
lessons.  Perhaps  when  it  is  cooler  I  might  learn  a  little ;  but  I 
tell  you  what " — with  an  air  of  making  a  great  concession — "  I 
will  listen  if  you  like  to  read  to  me,  for  Miss  Timbs  has  given 
me  a  piece  of  flannel  to  make  a  petticoat  for  my  big  doll,  and 
you  can  help  now  and  then." 

**  Why  not  draw,  dearest,  instead  ?    You  like  drawing  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  my  doll  wants  a  flannel  petticoat,  and — oh,  I  for- 
got !     I  was  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Darnell  is  downstairs." 

"  Well,  I  cannot  see  him,  Mab ;  I  have  a  dreadful  headache. 
Say," — and  she  rose,  putting  Mab  aside,  and  throwing  herself 
on  her  bed — "  say  I  am  lying  down,  and  cannot  speak  to  any 
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Mab  nodded,  and  was  trotting  off,  when  Grace  called  hei 
back: 

"  And  you  do  love  me,  Mab  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do/**    A  long,  sweet,  lovine  kiss. 

Grace  lay  still,  consoled  with  the  delightful  consciousness  of 
complete  reconciliation,  and  resolved  to  enjoy  the  rest  she 
needed. 

Consequently  Darnell  was  fain  to  content  himself  with  a 
somewhat  jerky  conversation  with  Mrs.  Frere,  and  felt  very 
much  put  out  and  irritated  by  Grace's  obstinate  refusal  to  ap- 
pear. He  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  find  her  always  kindly, 
good-humored,  easy,  that  he  began  to  look  upon  her  as  his  own 
property — virtually,  though  tacitly,  engaged  to  him.  It  was  im- 
possible, after  a  fortnight  of  constant  friendly  intercourse,  that 
she  did  not  intend  to  marry  him.  He  had  even  accepted  some 
chaff  from  a  friend  or  two,  who  had  noticed  his  devoted  atten- 
tions at  the  ball,  with  a  self-satisfied  conscious  smirk. 

He  tried  to  convey  to  Mrs.  Frere  that  he  felt  somewhat  injur- 
ed, and  succeeded  in  making  her  very  uncomfortable  ;  and  then 
he  started  off  to  pour  his  troubles  into  Lady  Elton's  sympathetic 
ear,  for  he  had  taken  her  into  his  confidence  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  affair,  and  justly  considered  her  his  strongest  poz'n^  d*appui. 

Lady  Elton  was  sincerely  anxious  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
which  she  considered  so  advantageous  for  Grace.  Her  lady- 
ship's view  of  that  sacred  connection  was  not  exalted. 

"  We  make  a  terrible  mistake,"  she  was  wont  to  say  to  those 
with  whom  she  dared  air  her  opinions,  "  in  striving  to  mix  up 
love  and  marriage.  The  French  are  really  much  more  sensible. 
If  people  would  but  recognize  that  love — real  love — is  a  state  of 
exaltation,  like  the  inspiration  of  a  grand  poem,  or  a  masterpiece 
of  art,  which  mus^  bum  itself  out,  and  which  lasts  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  friendship  it  is  capable  of  evolvmg! 
Very  few  need  this,  or  can  give  it ;  and  most  have  home  affec- 
tions— a  sense  of  duty,  of  interest,  of  self-respect.  These,  and 
the  absence  of  temptation,  make  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
family-life  pure ;  but  in  France  there  are  compensating  friend- 
ships, and  sympathetic  affinities,  which  we  dare  not  permit  in 
England :  our  animalism  is  too  strong.  We  have  no  notion  of 
love  that  can  be  satisfied  with  a  milk  diet,  of  mutual  compre- 
hension, of  mutual  interest,  and  occasional  meetings  of  friend- 
ship dashed  with  the  salt  of  imaginative  tenderness — a  delicate 
happiness  of  which  the  commonplace  necessities  of  every-day 
married  life  are  utterly  destructive." 

To  which  exposition,  or  something  like  it,  wherewith,  in  one 
of  their  many  conversations.  Lady  Elton  favored  Grace,  that, 
young  lady  replied  rather  bluntly : 
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"I  cannot  believe  the  generality  of  people  are  so  worthless 
that  a  little  trouble  and  worry*  about  common  things  will  wear 
out  their  affections.  I  am  sure  we  have  had  all  sorts  of  trouble 
since  dear  grandpapa  died,  and  I  believe  we  are  twice  as  fond 
of  each  other." 

"  You  !  yes ;  but  that  is  not  being  in  love  !  Child/ unless  they 
are  exceptional  characters,  men  almost  always  behave  worst  and 
most  falsely  to  the  women  they  love — yes,  really  love  !  " 

"What  is  the  use  of  living  if  one  believes  such  things?" 
cried  Grace,  passionately. 

"  I  am  a  wretch  to  talk  this  treason  to  you !  "  said  Lady  El- 
ton, tenderly.  "  And  very  silly,  too,  for  I  only  make  you  uncom- 
fortable, and  do  not  convince  you  one  bit." 

With  these  opinions  deeply  and  bitterly  impressed  upon  her 
warm,  impassioned,  but  strongly  suppressed  nature,  Lady  Elton 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  Darnell,  and  to  her  he  now  confided 
his  griefs. 

He  found  her  carriage  at  the  door,  and  herself  prepared  for  a 
round  of  visits.  After  excusing  himself  for  his  intrusion,  and 
being  encouraged  to  proceed,  he  broke  out  with : 

**  Don't  you  think  it  deuced  strange  that  Miss  Frere  would 
not  see  me  .?  " 

"  Was  she  at  home  ?  " 

"Of  course  she  was.  She  had  a  headache,  they  said,  and 
was  lying  down." 

"  Well,  I  think  that  is  quite  explanation  enough.  You  could 
not  expect  her  to  come  down  and  receive  you  when  she  was  suf- 
fering ! " 

"  Oh,  she  wasn't  so  bad  !  She  had  been  teaching  that  imp 
of  a  sister  of  hers — such  a  sharp  little  beggar  as  it  is;  she 
makes  me  die  of  laughing  sometimes — and  it  looks  as  if  she 
wanted  to  shirk  seeing  me.  I  think,  considering  the  terms  we 
are  on,  she  might  have  seen  me»  I  would  get  out  of  my  coffin 
if  she  asked  for  me." 

"  You  are  a  preux  chevalier,  Mr.  Darnell,"  said  Lady  Elton, 
with  a  flattering  smile ;  "  but  a  young  lady's  view  of  things  is 
rather  different.  You  know  I  never  misled  you  with  any  idea  of 
her  being  in  love  with  you  ;  she  is  so  young  and  inexperienced, 
she  does  not  know  what  love  is :  but  I  quite  believe  she  is  to  be 
won.  And  it  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  have  the  first  of  his 
wife's  heart.  But  you  really  must  have  a  little  more  patience  ; 
do  not  startle  the  game.     Let  her  glide  into  liking  you " 

"  She  is  a  long  time  about  it ! "  growled  Darnell. 

"  Long,  my  dear  Mr.  Darnell !  Why,  it  is  only  a  fortnight 
since  the  ball.    Come,  now,  be  guided  by  me." 

"Yes,  but  it  is  rather  hard  to  be  hanging  on  like  this,  not 
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knowing  how  matters  are  going.  I  say,  Lady  Elton,  I  am  so 
uncertain  and  miserable,  I  declare  to  heaven  I  will  go  straight 
out  to-morrow  and  ask  her  to  make  up  her  mind  if  she  will  take 
me  or  leave  me  ! " 

"  Do  not !  "  cried  Lady  Elton.  '*  There  are  half-a-dozen 
goodv reasons  why  it  would  be  better  to  wait.  It  is  so  difficult 
to  see  her  alone  in  that  miserable  lodging  of  theirs.  She  shall 
come  here  next  Saturday  and  stay  till  Monday.  Come  in  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  settle  everything  with  her." 

**  Settle  everything ! "  repeated  Darnell,  turning  red  and  radi- 
ant.    "  Do  you  think  there  is  a  good  chance  for  me  then  ?  " 

••  I  believe,"  said  Lady  Elton,  oracularly,  "  Grace  Frere  likes 
you  better  than  she  thinks." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  which  movement  Darnell  accepted  a3 
a  dismissal. 

"  Ah,  Lady  Elton  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  you  understand  every 
one  and  everything;  and  I  am  sure  I  can  never  forget  your 
kindness  and  sympathy.  I  feel  as  if  I  shall  owe  all  the  happi- 
ness of  my  life  to  you !  " 

He  shook  hands  warmly  and  departed. 

"  I  hope  he  may  owe  me  his  happiness,"  thought  Lady  Elton, 
looking  after  him.  "  I  must  speak  seriously  to  Grace ;  it  is  too 
bad  to  keep  the  poor  fellow  on  the  stretch,  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty on  a  question  of  such  vital  importance  to  him.  What  an 
odd  mixture  of  romance  and  common  sense,  strength  and  weak- 
ness, that  girl  is!  She  is  open  as  daylight  in  most  matters; 
but  she  can  also  be  silent — and  her  silence  respecting  Max  Frere 
is  a  little  suspicious.  Now  Max  Frere's  self  is  a  very  'Mo- 
loch * — a  devouring  demon !  The  more  a  wife  loved  him,  the 
more  miserable  he  would  make  her.  No  good  woman  would 
ever  influence  him  !  " 

Her  visits  over.  Lady  Elton  drove  to  Camden  Hill  and  found 
the  party  sitting  down  to  tea :  Grace  considerably  better,  and 
busily  employed  cutting  brown  bread-and-butter;  Randal, 
somewhat  gloomy,  sitting  apart  and  reading  one  of  the  weekly 
papers  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  bitter  libels,  clothed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  philosophic  impartiality. 

All  brightened  at  the  appearance  of  their  "guide,  philoso- 
pher, an^. friend,"  who  sat  down  with  them,  and  exerted  her 
power  XM  amusing  and  cheering  with  no  small  effect.  She  men- 
tioned Darnell's  visit  and  report  of  Grace's  headache,  but  in  a 
pleasant,  piquant  fashion  (she  had  some  days  since  taken  Mrs, 
Frere  into  her  confidence,  and  found  a  hearty  ally  in  that  lady). 
She  drew  Randal  into  conversation,  and  her  appreciative  remarks 
and  replies  chased  the  gloom  from  his  brow ;  and  she  ended  by 
making  Grace  promise  to  dine  and  sleep  at  her  house  on  the  next 
day  but  one,  which  would  be  Saturday. 
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**  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  one  else  in  the  world  who  would 
take  all  this  trouble  for  people  without  a  claim,  without  a  blood- 
tie  ?  "  began  Grace,  warmly  embracing  Lady  Elton  as  she  ac- 
companied her  to  the  door. 

"  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,*'  interrupted  the  latter,  smiling, 
"  nor  can  I  account  for  the  attraction  you  have  exercised  over 
me.  You  provoking  puss  !  to  help  you  in  any  way  is  a  pleasure 
to  me.     If  you  wish  to  show  me  gratitude,  accept  my  guidance." 

**  I  am  sure  I  do,  dear  Lady  Elton  I " 

**  I  hope  and  expect  you  will,  but  I  am  not  sure** 

A  hearty  kiss,  and  she  was  gone. 

The  ensuing  Saturday  Lady  Elton's  reception  was  particu- 
larly successful.  The  literary  and  artistic  world  was  well  repre- 
sented ;  the  fashionables  were  not  so  numerous.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  music,  music 'of  no  mean  order;  and  Grace  was 
charmed  to  listen  to  some  very  brilliant  conversation,  which 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  current  of  her  ideas. 

The  faithful  Darnell,  of  course,  came  early,  and  Grace  received 
him  so  kindly,  and  expressed  her  regret  at  not  having  been  able 
to  see  him  when  he  last  called  with  such  friendly  frankness,  that 
the  worthy  young  citizen  was  immensely  comforted  and  encour- 
aged. 

**  I  think  it  is  all  right,"  he  whispered  to  Lady  Elton,  as  the 
^ests  were  departing.  "What  a  brick  of  a  girl  she  is  !  I'll 
just  tell  her  I  will  look  in  to-morrow,  before  I  go." 

"  No,  Mr.  Darnell  I  take  my  advice,  say  nothing  about  it. 
Come  in  by  all  means,  but  take  her  by  surprise.  You  will  then 
see  her  real  feelings." 

Darnell,  reduced  to  silence  by  the  glowing  anticipations  thus 
suggested,  squeezed  the  speaker's  hand,  and,  after  a  confused 
^ood-night  to  Grace,  departed. 

It  was  a  splendid  night.  The  day  had  been  at  once  blazing 
and  sultry — a  foretaste  of  July,  now  close  at  hand  ;  but  at  night- 
fall came  a  sudden  heavy  shower,  and  then  a  faint  breeze  had 
sprung  up.  It  now  came  in  at  the  window  of  the  study,  bring- 
ing with  it  the  perfume  of  the  mignonette  and  heliotrope  with 
which  the  balcony  was  filled. 

"Take  away  the  lights,  Lnigi,"  said  Lady  Elton,' sinking 
back  in  a  low  easy-chair,  when  the  company  were  all  gone. 

"  It  is  only  twelve,  Grace.  Let  us  sit  and  talk  awhile  in  this 
lovely  light ;  the  air,  too,  is  delicious." 

"  Yes  !  it  would  be  a  sin  to  go  to  bed  without  enjoying  it." 

There  was  a  pause.  Grace  had  drawn  a  small  ottoman  to 
the  window,  and  placed  herself  where  the  moonlight  fell  upon 
her  graceful  throat  and  head.  Lady  Elton's  eyes  rested  on  her 
with  kindly  admiration. 
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"What  a  strange  notion  it  seems,"  began  Grace,  medita- 
tively. *'  I  mean  what  that  gentleman  with  the  long  gray  beard 
said  to-night,  that  all  society,  and  institutions,  and  laws,  and 
everything  originated  in  the  mutual  attraction  of  male  and 
female  for  each  other  ;  do  you  believe  it  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  with  considerable  reservations.** 

"  Who  is  he,  Lady  Elton  }  He  seems  to  have  studied  and  to 
understand  everything." 

"  He  is  a  Professor  Vanhooten,  an  American ;  a  very  clever 
fellow  certainly,  with  remarkable  faith  in  himself,  if  in  nothing 
else.** 

*'  What  heaps  of  things  there  are  that  I  never  dreamed  of  to 
know  and  to  learn  !  *' 

"  I  wish  to  heaven,  child,  you  would  learn  to  know  your  own 
mind  !  '*  said  Lady  Elton,  with  sudden  animation. 

Grace  looked  at  her  in  great  surprise. 

"  Do  you  not  see,**  resumed  her  friend,  "  that  you  are  treat- 
ing Mr.  Darnell  abominably  ?  ** 

'*  No,  I  do  not !  *'  returned  Grace,  stoutly. 

**  Why,  child  !  you  let  him  haunt  you,  spend  his  days  with 
you,  load  you  with  favors,  consider  himself  sure  of  you  ;  and 
yet  I  believe  you  have  not  decided  to  accept  him.  But  if  you 
do  not,  you  will  behave  very  ill.** 

"You  surely  exaggerate  things,  Lady  Elton,**  said  Grace, 
dismayed  and  turning  pale.  "  I  told  him  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  him  if  he  liked  to  come,  but  that  I  did  not  think  it  would  be 
any  use.** 

"Well,  of  course  letting  him  come  at  all  was  decided  encour- 
agement. If  you  felt  you  could  not  marry  him,  why  not  refuse 
at  once  ?  " 

"  Because  he  would  not  let  me.  But  if  it  was  so  likely  to 
deceive  him,  why  did  you  not  warn  me  "> " 

"  Why  !  **  began  Lady  Elton,  with  an  unusual  expression  of 
anger,  but  checked  herself,  and  resumed  in  a  carefully  modulat- 
ed voice,  "because  I  credited  you  with  more  common-sense 
and  superiority  to  sentimental  rubbish,  than  to  suppose  you  did 
not  finally  intend  to  accept  him.  Dearest  Grace  !  just  look  at 
your  position — your  mother's — Mab*s.  What  a  deliverance 
such  a  marriage  would  be !  What  a  friend  to  gain  for  Randal ! 
If  I  thought  you  had  any  prior  attachment,  I  would  not  urge 
you  so  strongly.  But  really,  Darnell  is  by  no  means  a  bad  look- 
ing young  man,  and  it  will  be  no  sacrifice  of  youth  to  age. 
You  will  mould  him  to  what  you  like.  You  may  collect  a  charm- 
ing circle  round  you,  and  show  that  stiff,  contemptuous  uncle  of 
yours  there  is  that  in  you  which  he  cannot  keep  in  obscurity. 
Then  your  dear  mother !   her  heart  is  set  on  this  marriage. 
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You  surely  would  not  deprive  her  of  the  only  gleam  of  light  that 
can  give  brightness  to  her  declining  years." 

**  Don't,  Lady  Elton — don't !  "  cried  Grace,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

The  pain  expressed  in  her  voice  startled  her  companion,  who 
was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  resumed  : 

'*  To  say  nothing  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  to  poor  Darnell, 
who  loves  you  most  truly,  or  he  would  not  set  his  heart  on  such 
a  disadvantageous  match." 

"  1  do  not  see  that  it  is  disadvantageous,"  cried  Grace,  look- 
ing up  straight  into  the  speaker's  eyes.  *'  I  am  as  well  and  bet- 
ter born  than  he  is,  as  well  nurtured,  as  well  educated  ;  and  if 
I  have  no  money,  he  has  plenty.  I  don't  see  that  he  makes  any 
sacrifice." 

**  Society  would  take  a  different  view  of  it,"  said  Lady  Elton. 

"  Oh  I  don't  care  about  that,  or  anything  else  on  my  own  ac- 
count," cried  Grace,  in  deep  distress.  *'  I  want  to  do  what  is 
best  and  right,  and  I  don't  want  to  grieve  Mr.  Darnell  either. 
I  like  him  very  well  in  a  way,  but  to  marry  him !  Oh,  Lady 
Elton,  I  don't  think  if  we  were  married  he  would  care  much  for 
my  mother,  and  I  think  he  could  be  rough  and  cross.  I  cannot 
feel  to  trust  him.  I  believe  I  could  sooner  make  up  my  mind  to 
marry  that  man  with  the  gray  beard  and  the  queer  notions.  I 
could  listen  to  him  talking  all  day,  but  Mr.  Darnell  is — very 
stupid." 

"  My  dear  Grace,  husbands  are  rarely  amusing ;  and  if  they 
were,  wives  would  not  think  so.  All  these  ideas  about  sympa- 
thy and  companionship  are  far-fetched,  and  nearly  impossible." 

"  But  you  said  the  other  day  that  nothing  was  so  delightful  as 
the  sympathetic  companionship  of  an  accomplished  man.  Does 
marnage  destroy  sympathy?  " 

"  Very  often ;  but  gives  solid  compensations." 

For  nearly  another  hour  did  Lady  Elton  set  forth  the  merits 
of  Darnell,  the  delights  of  the  position  within  Grace's  g^asp,  the 
duty  she  owed  to  her  family,  the  hundred  and  one  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  such  a  marriage,  till  she  began  to  produce  an 
eifect  upon  her  listener. 

Grace's  aifection  for  Lady  Elton  was  warm,  her  faith  in  her 
friend's  wisdom  and  rectitude  unbounded. 

Perhaps  she  was  selfish  in  thus  rejecting  the  good  fortune 
offered  her ;  perhaps  her  instinctive  half-distrust  of  Mr.  Darnell 
was  a  stupid  prejudice;  perhaps  Lady  Elton  was  right,  and 
the  more  she  knew  him  and  got  used  to  him,  the  better  she 
would  like  him. 

"I  see  you  are  the  sensible  girl  I  always  believed  you  were," 
said  Lady  Elton  at  length,  rising,  and  striking  a  match  to  light 
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her  bedroom  candle.  "  Reflect  upon  all  I  have  said,  and  do 
not  insult  an  honest  man  who  loves  you,  by  throwing  him  ovei' 
after  exhibiting  him  as  your  Jianc^,** 

"  But  I  did  not !  " 

"  Every  one  in  the  room  to-night  considered  him  engaged  to 
you:  Believe  me,  when  you.  have  accepted  him,  you  will  be 
much  happier.  Now,  Grace,  before  we  separate  for  the  night, 
promise  me  you  will  not  refuse." 

'*  I  will  think  about  it,  dearest,  kindest  Lady  Elton !  and— 
and — I  believe  I  ought  to  marry  him  1  " 

"  Enough  ! "  cried  Lady  Elton,  enchanted.  **  You  are  not 
the  girl  to  shrink  from  doing  what  you  ought.  Good-night — 
God  bless  you  !  " 

"Now,"  she  thought,  as  Grace,  her  long  eyelashes  heavy 
with  unshed  tears,  left  her,  "  let  Darnell  strike  upon  this  half- 
melted  metal  to-morrow,  and  what  between  surprise  and  prepa- 
ration, it  will  be  an  accomplished  fact.  I  think — I  am  sure  I 
am  doing  right :  it  would  be  madness  to  miss  such  a  chance." 

Grace  lay  long  awake,  while  her  lively  imagination  depicted 
in  the  most  gloomy  colors  the  future,  take  which  road  she  might 
through  its  threatening  shadows.  If  she  rejected  what  Lady 
Elton  represented  as  fair  fortune  for  her  dear  ones  and  herself, 
what  a  weight  would  be  upon  her  conscience ;  to  what  just  re- 
proaches would  she  not  leave  herself  open — self-reproaches,  too 
— the  bitterest  of  all !  And  if  she  accepted  Darnell,  to  what 
life-long  loneliness — or  worse,  irritating  accompaniment,  not 
companionship — she  would  condemn  herself ;  isolated  in  spirit, 
yet  never  free;  separated  perhaps  from  those  she  loved  by  a 
dozen  invisible  barriers !  Oh,  better  a  thousand  times  work 
with  them — struggle,  starve,  unfettered  by  claims  and  duties 
she  could  never  fulfill !  Then  her  distrust  of  Darnell  suggested 
grewsome  visions  of  possible  unkindness  and  estrangement; 
and  so  in  the  short  darkness  of  the  summer  night  her  fancy 
piled  up  images  of  woe,  till  she  sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

"Do  you  want  particularly  to  go  to  church  this  morning, 
Grace  }  "  asked  Lady  Elton,  after  their  late  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  She  had  avoided  all  allusion  to  their  conversation  of 
the  night  before,  but  watching  her  young  friend  narrowly, 
thought  she  traced  symptoms  of  a  mental  conflict. 

"  No.  There  is  scarcely  time,  and  I  can  go  this  evening  with 
my  mother  and  Mab." 

"  Very  well !  as  I  have  some  letters  to  write,  rather  difficult 
letters,  I  shall  write  in  my  own  special  room,  and  leave  you  in 
the  company  I  know  you  like.  There  are  some  excellent  papers 
in  the  Westminster  Review,    And,  dear  child  !    I  do  not  wish 
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to  force  your  confidence  in  any  way,  but  have  you  thought  of 
all  I  said  last  night  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  returned  Grace,  v^^ith  a  low  sigh. 

"  And  do  you  not  think  I  asn  right  ?  " 

"I  believe  you  are." 

"  Then  you  will  act  accordingly  ?  " 

"  Yes — if  Mr.  Darnell  persists." 

"Which  of  course  he  will.  I  feel  sure,  then,  of  your  future  ; 
it  will  be  free  from  the  carking  cares  of  poverty  which  degrade 
and  debase." 

"They  need  not,"  said  Grace ;  but  Lady  Elton  did  not  stop 
to  listen:  she  swept  quickly  from  the* room,  and  Grace  some- 
what listlessly  took  up  a  Review, 

Meantime  Lady  Elton  seated  herself  at  her  writing-table,  and 
set  forth  pen  and  paper.  Yet  her  letter  did  not  progress ;  she 
seemed  a  little  on  the  watch,  slightly  restless. 

At  length*  Luigi  entered : 

"Mr.  Darnell,  miladi." 

"  Ah,  where  have  you  put  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  in  the  study,  miladi,  with  Miss  Frere.* 

"  My  compliments  !  I  beg  him  to  excuse  me :  I  have  letters 
of  importance  to  answer."     Luigi  disappeared. 

"  I  think  all  will  go  well,"  she  mused,  as  she  dipped  her  pen 
in  the  ink.  Then  glancing  at  a  large  old-fashioned,  highly  orna- 
mented watch,  which  hung  on  a  rococo  stand  beside  her,  she 
smiled.  "I  will  note  the  time  occupied  by  a  modern  declara- 
tion. Having  broken  the  ice  before,  he  is  already  within  the  in- 
trenchments.  All  must  go  well.  I  have  brought  her  into  the 
right  frame  of  mind :  he  has  only  to  go  in  and  win.  Foolish 
child  !  Poverty  is  bad  for  every  one,  but  it  is  annihilation  for  a 
woman,  who  never  can  rise  out  of  it  without  a  man's  help.  How 
unfortunate  it  is  that  one  cannot  put  the  real  bare  truths  of  life 
before  a  young  creature  whose  whole  future  depends  upon  her 
recognition  of  them  !  Yet  if  one  did,  would  not  the  knowledge 
kill  out  youth  ?  And  youth,  with  its  woes,  and  willfulness,  and 
mistakes,  is  priceless." 

She  wrote  on  for  awhile,  then  again  glanced  at  the  watch ; 
nearly  half  an -hour  had  elapsed.  "All  goes  well,  no  doubt," 
she  thought,  and  applied  herself  to  her  writing  with  renewed 
interest  for  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  then  she  was  startled 
by  the  distant  violent  shutting  to  of  a  door,  which  shook  the 
house.  Before  she  ceased  to  conjecture  what  could  have  caused 
the  unwonted  sound,  Grace  came  into  the  room  and  walked 
straight  up  to  her  writing-rable — Grace  with  crimson  cheeks 
and  moist  glowing  eyes. 

"Well,  my  love,"  began  Lady  Elton,  blandly,  "I  suppose  I 
am  to  congratulate  the  future " 
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I  do  not  know  what  you  will  say  to  me,"  cried  Grace,  in- 
terrupting her  with  a  somewhat  excited  voice.  *'  But — but,  I 
fear  I  have  been  rather  rude  and  abrupt ;  and  he  is  gone  away 
in  a  rage."  * 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

AN  awful  silence  ensued.  Lady  Elton's  face  grew  set  and 
hard,  yet  she  mastered  her  rising  anger  until  she  should 
get  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 

*♦  You  mean  to  tell  me  you  have  definitely  rejected  Mr.  Dar- 
nell." 

"  Yes,  quite  !  he  will  never  speak  to  me  again." 

"  I  certainly  cannot  congratulate  you  on  your  fixity  of  pur- 
pose," said  Lady  Elton,  bitterly.  "  It  is  scarcely  an  hour  since 
you  confessed  that  it  was  your  dufy  to  marry  Mr.  Darnell." 

**  I  know,"  cried  Grace,  "  and  I  did  think  I  ought.  So  he 
talked  and  talked — oh,  a  great  deal  of  nonsense !  I  tried  to 
like  him  and  think  it  nice,  and  I  had  begun  to  smile  and  say 
how  good  I  thought  him,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  attempted  to 
throw  his  arms  round  me  "  (the  crimson  cheeks  became  a  shade 
more  crimson)  ;  *'  and  then.  Lady  Elton,  I  knew  I  could  not, 
dare  not  marry  him.  I  thrust  him  away  rather  roughly,  and 
told  him  straight  out  I  could  not,  and  would  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  him  !  He  was  awfully  angry,  and  spoke  so  rudely 
that  I  said  if  he  could  not  remember  1  was  a  lady,  he  had  better 
go  away.  And  he  did,  slamming  the  door  in  such  a  fury — did 
you  not  hear  it.**" 

Lady  Elton  made  no  reply.  She  walked  away  down  the 
room  and  back  again  in  silence.  Then  she  said  in  a  tone  Grace 
had  not  heard  from  her  before  : 

*'  I  never  anticipated  such  a  finale.  I  consider  that  you  have 
utterly,  perhaps  intentionally,  deceived  me.  You  have  not  been 
candid ;  there  is  some  preference,  some  concealed  preference 
which  interferes  with  Darnell.  Come,  I  will  give  you  one  more 
chance  of  fortune,  and  my  friendship — let  me  try  to  bring  Dar- 
nell back  ;  it  might  be  done." 

"  I  would  do  nearly  anything  for  your  friendship.  Lady  Elton," 
returned  Grace,  the  color  fading  from  her  cheeks,  and  her  heart 
beating  audibly,  "  but  this,  I  will  no//  I  am  ashamed  of  having 
been  so  nearly  persuaded  against  my  own  instinct,  but  now  I 
will  change  no  more." 

Lady  Elton  rang  the  bell.  **  As  you  will,"  she  said  in  a  low, 
concentrated  voice :  "  but  you  will  also  excuse  me  if  I  decline  in 
future  to  interfere  in  your  affairs."     (To  Luigi,  who  appeared  in 
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answer  to  the  bell :)  "  Miss  Frere  will  want  a  cab  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour."  Luigi  bowed,  and  retired.  "  As  you  have  made  up 
your  mind,  and  I  have  made  up  mine,  we  need  waste  no  words ; 
the  sooner  we  separate  the  better.  You  have  cruelly  disappoint- 
ed me.  I  thought  after  the  care  and  affection  I  have  lavished 
on  you,  that  you  would  be  guided  by  me — that  you  would  have 
had  faith  in  my  experience  and  judgment.  As  it  is  " — an  ex- 
pressive break — "  I  presume  you  will  be  ready  to  return  home 
in  a  few  minutes  ?  " 

"  What !  "  cried  Grace,  who  had  been  almost  stunned  by  the 
stem  earnestness  of  Lady  Elton's  manner.  *'  Are  you  going  to 
turn  me  from  your  house  because,  in  a  matter  so  vital  to  me,  I 
dare  to  follow  the  impulse  of  my  own  feelings  ?  Lady  Elton, 
you  are  not  just !  I  know  I  have  behaved  badly — that  unin- 
tentionally I  have  misled  you  ;  but — I  do  not  deserve  this  !  " 
Great  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  yet  her  voice,  though  slight- 
ly shaken,  was  still  distinct.  "  Has  no  girl  before  me  disap- 
pointed the  projects  of  her  elders — aye,  and  proved  herself  right 
in  the  end  ?  "  she  went  on,  with  increasing  warmth.  **  Surely 
your  own  youth  is  not  so  far  off  that  you  cannot  feel  its  prompt- 
ings still !     Did  you  never  yield  to  your  own  impulse  ?  " 

•*  Yes  I  "  said  Lady  Elton,  turning  fiercely  on  her,  "  and  have 
ever  since  cursed  the  day  I  did.  Had  I  at  your  age,  and  later, 
liad  such  a  friend  as  you  have  in  me,  I  should  have  listened  to 
her,  and  been  saved.  Do  not  speak  to  me  any  more :  I  cannot 
bear  to  hear  or  see  you  at  present.     Go — leave  me  !  " 

**  You  may  be  severe  and  unjust,"  exclaimed  Grace ;  *'  but  I 
shall  always  love  you,  and  tTiink  of  you  with  gratitude  and 
pleasure ;  and — and — I  will  kiss  you  before  I  go." 

So  saying,  in  spite  of  Lady  Elton's  surprised  resistance,  she 
embraced  her  vehemently,  povering  her  brow  and  cheek  with 
kisses,  then  darted  away  to  her  own  room  to  prepare  for  her 
departure. 

That  return  home  in  disgrace,  and  at  variance  with  her 
warmly  loved  and  profoundly  admired  friend,  was  nearly  the  bit- 
terest and  most  vivid  of  Grace's  varied  memories  in  after  years. 
It  was  difficult,  too,  to  face  her  mother. 

Grace  dreaded  the  unspoken  reproach  of  her  sad,  simple, 
downcast  face  infinitely  more  •  than  Lady  Elton's  worst  words. 
Mrs.  Frere  had  in  truth  built  largely  on  her  marriage  with  Dar- 
nell. To  her  somewhat  primitive  ideas,  innocent  as  she  was  of 
any  notion  that  women — gentlewomen — could  be  independent 
and  self-supporting,  a  rich  husband  was  the  only  deliverer  by 
which  a  girl  could  be  lifted  out  of  the  slough  of  despond,  from 
the  mire  and  clay  of  poverty,  to  the  rock  of  wealth  and  impot- 
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tance.  She  had  also  a  vague  opinion  that  if  a  husband  was 
easy-tempered  and  generous,  there  was  no  further  need  of 
higher  qualifications.  Darnell  promised  to  fulfill  these  require- 
ments— besides,  he  was  fairly  good-looking  for  a  bon  parti — and 
what  more  could  Grace  want  ? 

It  was  an  infinite  relief  to  find  Jimmy  Byrne  already  installed, 
and  the  cloth  laid  for  dinner.     A  respite  was  thus  secured.     If 

Jimmy  would  only  take  Mab  and  Randal  out  to  walk,  and  leave 
er  alone  with  her  mother,  it  would  be  an  enormous  help. 

After  a  hasty  greeting  Grace  ran  upstairs  to  remove  her  bon- 
net, and  also  what  traces  of  tears  remained.  But  tears  with 
Grace  were  rare,  and  came  usually  in  a  short  thunder-shower. 
Even  on  this  terrible  occasion  they  had  soon  passed  away ;  and 
the  drive  to  Albert  Crescent,  with  the  window  of  the  cab  open, 
had  left  but  few  signs  ;  only  a  heightened  color  which  made  her 
eyes  sparkle,  and  evoked  an  exclamation  from  Jimmy  Byrne. 

"  An,  Miss  Grace,  Tm  sure  the  Dungar  roses  can  bloom  in 
London  in  spite  of  the  smoke !  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  flushed  ;  it  is  very  warm  to-day !  " 

"And  had"  you  a  pleasant  party  yesterday?"  asked  Mrs. 
Frere,  with  a  curious  lingering  look ;  she  fancied  her  daughter 
had  something  to  communicate  which  she  would  not  impart  be- 
fore the  general  public. 

"  Yes,  charming.  There  were  a  number  of  clever  people,  for- 
eigners and  Americans." 

"  Was  Darnell  there  ?  **  asked  Randal. 

**  Oh  yes,  of  course ;  he  always  is." 

"  He  is  an  elegant  young  man,"  remarked  Jimmy,  with  pro- 
found approbation.  "  I  am  told  Sir  Henry  Darnell  has  bought 
a  beautiful  place  for  him  near  Leatherhead." 

*'  Some  of  the  fellows  in  our  office  seem  to  think  I  am  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  his,"  said  Randal ;  '*they  have  asked  me  no  end 
of  questions  about  him.  It  is  confoundedly  snobbish,  but  his 
acquaintance  seems  a  sort  of  patent  of  nobility." 

*•  It  is  a  mighty  influential  firm,  faith !  "  said  Byrne. 

"  By  the  way,  mother,"  resumed  Randal,  "  one  of  our  fellows 
g^ves  a  little  dinner  at  Greenwich  to-day,  and  asked  me— seven 
o'clock  I  believe — you  won't  mind  if  I  go  as  soon  as  the  cloth  is 
removed." 

**  No,  dear  Randal ;  only  I  hope  they  are  nice  people  for  you 
to  associate  with." 

"  Oh,  nice  enough  !  very  jolly.  Their  '  h's  '  get  misplaced 
sometimes,  but  they  are  uncommon  civil ;  evidently  see  that  I 
am  a  touch  above  them,  and  treat  me  with  great  respect ;  there 
is  no  use  in  giving  one's  self  airs " 

**  No,  certainly  not !  "  said  Mrs.  Frere. 
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Grace  did  not  speak,  though  she  felt  an  instinctive  dislike  and 
distrust  towards  the  society  thus  described. 

."  I  say ! "  cried  Randal,  who  had  been  examining  his  parse, 
"  could  you  give  me  ten  bob,  mother  ?  These  buses  run  away 
with  such  a  heap  of  money." 

*•  Ten  shillings ! "  repeated  Mrs.  Frere,  evidently  upset  by  the 
request. 

"  Ten  shillings,  Mr.  Randal !  "  exclaimed  Jimmy.  "Ah,  how 
is  a  lady  to  have  change  of  a  Sunday  morning  ?  I  have  a  nate 
little  gold  bit  here,  Mrs.  Frere,  ma'am,  and  Mr.  Randal  can 
bring  it  to  me  any  time  he  is  passing  by  the  office." 

**  You  are  really  very  obliging,  Mr.  Byrne ;  but,  Randal,  don't 
you  think  you  might  make  five  do  ?  " 

"  It  all  comes  to  the  same,  mother  dear ;  I  shall  want  the  bal- 
ance for  buses." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Frere  to.  Bjmie,  "  I  hope  they  will 
soon  give  Randal  some  salary,  for  we  are  nearly  ruined  with 
omnibuses  and  luncheons." 

**We  might  put  up  a  sandwich  for  him  every  day,"  said 
Grace. 

"  Oh,  that  looks  so  deuced  shabby  ! "  cried  Randal.  "  Why, 
the  poorest  chap  among  the  clerks  goes  to  a  bar  for  luncheon." 

**  Well,  Mr.  Randal,  you'll  excuse  me,  sir,  but  I'd  just  not  be 
too  ready  to  go  along  with  those  clerks  of  Cartwright's;  some 
of  them  are  a  trifle  unsteady.  We  do  business  for  the  princi- 
pal, and  our  young  men  give  rather  a  queer  account  of  them." 

"  Then,  Randal  dear,  do  not  go  to  this  dinner;  keep  away," 
said  Grace. 

"  Oh,  that  is  impossible !  I  promised  faithfully,  and  Wilkins 
depends  on  me  for  *  Molly  Carew ' ;  they  say  I  smg  it  equal  to 
any  of  the  music-hall  fellows." 

"  On  a  Sunday ! "  cried  Mrs.  Frere,  aghast. 

"  Why,  where  did  they  hear  you  ?  "  asked  Grace. 

"  The  night  I  went  to  Supper  with  Anderson ;  when  I  did  not 
come  home  till  after  one." 

There  was  a  silence  after  this,  broken  only  by  a  portentious 
"hem  "  from  Jimmy  Byrne ;  till  Randal  rose,  bid  them  "good- 
bye," pocketed  the  half-sovereign  offered  him  by  the  femily 
friend,  and  left  the  room. 

"  Here,  Mab,  Randal  has  dropped  his  handkerchief;  take  it  to 
him,  dear." 

"  Why  should  I  take  him  his  handkerchief.^  " 

"  Do,  dear.     Do  it  because  mamma  asks  you,  Mabel." 

"  He  might  come  for  it  himself,"  returned  Mab,  rising  reluc- 
tantly to  obey  her  mother's  behest. 

"Will  you  do  me  a  great  favor,  Jimmy .>"  cried  Grace,  as 
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soon  as  the  little  rebel  was  out  of  hearing  (she  had  long  ago 
discarded  the  formality  of  "  Mr.  Byrne,"  which  Mrs.  Frere  never 
dropped).  ".  Will  you  take  Mab  out  for  a  walk  ?  She  is  always 
so  pleased  to  go  with  you." 

"  Indeed,  an'  I  will,  Miss  Grace  dear ;  in  an  hour,  if  that  is 
time  enough.     It  is  so  thundering  hot  just  now." 

"To  be  sure,  whenever  you  like.  Here  she  comes,  you  ask 
her  yourself," 

The  hour:  that  intervened,  though  shortened  by  Mabel's  impa- 
tience, seetned  appallingly  long  to  Grace ;  but  at  last  she  was 
alone  with  her  mother  in  the  quiet  room  which  she  had  put 
straight  and  ,daricened  into  comfortable  coolness.  Then  Mrs. 
Frere's  gentle  question,  "What  have  you  to  tell  me,  Grace?" 
drew  out,  in  a  broken  staccato  fashion  the  impending  revelation. 

A  very  bad  half-hour  indeed  ensued.  At  first  poor  disap- 
pointed Mrs.  Frere  strove  to  be  composed  and  high-minded, 
while  the  lace  lappets  of  her  cap  quivered  with  the  violent  beat- 
ing of  her  heart. 

"  Of  course,  dear — of  course  if  you  feel  you  cannot  give  him 
that  affection  which  you  ought,  you  were  right  to  refuse;  but 
oh,  Grace,  wene  you  not  too  hasty  .^  What  an  lexcellent  mar- 
riage for  you,  and  what  a  cm — u — el  disappointment  I  "  and  the 
dam  of  resolution  was  carried  away  in  a  burst  of  sobs.  "  I  do 
not  blame  you,  dear,  but  as  you  care  for  no  one  else,  don't  you 
think  you  might  in  time  have  come  to  love  poor  Mr.  Darnell  ? 
I  am  sure  I  see  nothing  but  misery  and  poverty  before  us.  I 
have  only  five  pounds  left,  and  there  are  four  weeks  due  to  the 
butcher.  Then  Lady  Elton  will  never  forgive  you,  and  she  was 
our  only  friend.  How  unfortunate  it  is  that  you  could  not  like 
him.     It  would  have  put  everything  straight." 

**  I  cannot  see  that.  We  could  not  all  have  lived  upon  Mr. 
Darnell.  He  might  have  helped  Randal,  but  otherwise  he 
would  have  only  taken  me  away ;  and  what  could  you  do  with- 
out me?  I  think  it  must  be  dreadful  to  marry  a  man  so  much 
richer  than  your  own  people.  Every  want  of  theirs  would  seem 
a  reproach  to  you  ;  and  yet  how  bitter  to  see  them  mere  encum- 
brances to  one's  husband  !  Oh,  mother  dear,  do  not  be  angry 
with  me  I  I  am  so  unhappy !  " 

"  Angry  with  you  I  No,  my  own  Gracie ! "  cried  Mrs.  Frere, 
her  true  heart  touched  by  this  unwonted  confession  from  the 
generally  self-sufficing  daughter,  whose  equable  spirits  some- 
limes  suggested  to  the  more  excitable,  timid  mother  want  of 
feeling.  *•  Angry  with  you  ?  You  who  do  everything  for  me  ! 
Only  if  you  could  have  married  Mr.  Darnell,  dear,  I  might  have 
known  some  rest  in  the  end  of  my  days;  but  God's  will  be 
done!     He  gave  and  He  has  taken  awav,"  she  said,  brokenly. 
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with  an  instinctive  recurrence  to  the  formulas  of  religious  con- 
solation, as  a  South  African  would  murmur  a  medicine  fetish ; 
and  again  she  covered  her  face  and  wept. 

Grace  soothed  her  with  loving  tenderness,  and  spoke  hopeful 
words  which  almost  deceived  herself.  She  pointed  out  the  true 
wealth  of  their  family  affection,  their  small  needs,  of  the  econo- 
mies that  improved  knowledge  and  extended  experience  would 
enable  them  to  make  of  the  fair  hopes  opening  to  Randal  in  his 
new  employ. 

"  I  dare  say  they;  will  turn  him  away  when  they  know  you 
have  rejected  Mr.  Darnell ! "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  Oh,  mother,  that .  is  too  absurd  !  and  then  you  must  try  and 
make  it  up  with  Lady  Elton.  Though  I  am  awfully  angry  with 
her  for  turning  against  me,  and  being  unjust  and  unkind,  she 
has  been  wonderfully  good  to  us.'* 

**  What  can  I  do  or  say,  Grace  ?  no  one  minds  me,  and  I  am-^ 
afraid  she  thinks  you  deceived  her." 

*'  But  I  did  not ;  I  could  not  help  myself,  no  more  than  the 
water  can  help  rippling  when  the  wind  blows  over  it." 

"  That  is  nonsense,  Grace,  if  you  had  really  made  up  your 
mind ! " 

"  I  thought  I  had,  indeed  I  did  !  Come,  mother  dear,  let  us 
compose  a  letter  to  Lady  Elton ;  I  feel  quite  lost  and  broken- 
hearted at  the  idea  of  a  real  quarrel  with  her.  I  never  loved 
any  one  so  much — after  you  all.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  look 
at  her  and  hear  her  talk." 

Mrs.  Frere  shook  her  head  and  shed  more  tears.  Then 
Grace  brought  her  writing  materials,  but  her  mother,  after  spoil- 
ing a  few  sheets  of  note-paper,  declared  she  was  too  nervous  to 
think  clearly ;  so  Grace  seized  the  pen  herself,  and  poured  forth 
her  genuine  feelings  in  an  ardent  unstudied  letter,  worth  a  dozen 
concocted  epistles.  And  then  Mrs.  Frere  said  her  head  ached 
so  severely  that  she  would  go  and  lie  down.  Grace  must  make 
her  excuses  to  Mr.  Byrne ;  which  Grace  did,  and  if  the  truth  be 
told,  passed  a  more  cheerful  evening  than  she  had  dared  to 
hope  for,  in  the  society  of  the  kindly  little  man.  They  talked  of 
Dungar  and  its  dear  lost  master — of  some  of  Jimmy's  remarka- 
ble experiences  in  the  great  office  of  Steenson  and  Gregg,  which 
he  related  with  point  and  humor.  However,  though  carefully 
suppressing  any  sign  of  having  perceived  it,  Jimmy  did  perceive 
that  something  unpleasant  had  occurred,  and  so  took  his  leave 
early.  Thus  the  unhappy  day  ended  ;  and  Grace,  having  admin- 
istered a  final  cup  of  tea  to  her  mother,  and  smoothed  the  cov- 
erlet over  the  restless  though  sleeping  Mab,  reflected  as  she 
extinguished  her  candle,  that  bad  as  all  had  been,  how  infinitely 
worse  was  the  ill  ^he  had  escaped — a  positive  engagement  to 
Mr.  Darnell ! 
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Come  what  might  of  poverty  and  struggle,  she  was  free — free 
to  work  and  endure  for  those  she  loved,  unencumbered  by  the 
awful  weight  of  distasteful  duties.  But  Grace  might  have  saved 
•her  eloquence^  and  her  tear  bedewed  epistle  to  Lady  Elton. 
The  mid-day  post  brought  Mrs.  Frere  a  letter  from  that  lady — 
a  terribly  distinct  and  decided  letter.  She  expressed  her  utter 
disappointment  and  disenchantment  very  freely — spoke  of  the 
heartless  conduct  of  Grace  to  Mr.  Darnell,  and  her  own  shame 
thereat-— of  her  regret  at  this  unpleasantness  separating  her 
from  Mrs.  Frere  (whom  she  held  blameless),  because  in  her 
present  frame  of  mind  personal  contact  would  certainly  embitter 
and  perpetuate  the  indignation  which  perhaps  time  and  absence 
would  enable  her  to  overcome.  With  this  object,  and  also  to 
avoid  gossip,  she  was  resolved  to  go  to  Paris,  ostensibly  to  meet 
a  Russian  friend  whose  arrival  there  was  announced ;  that  she 
would  probably  not  return  to  London  till  late  in  the  autumn, 
and  then  only  to  pass  through ;  finally,  that  she  would  leave 
town  on  the  following  Wednesday. 

**  The  day  after  to-morrow  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Frere,  laying  down 
the  letter. 

An  icy  feeling  of  despair  fell  upon  Grace  as  she  finished  this 
cruel  letter — a  sense  of  helplessness  and  desertion — a  sudden 
fear  of  the  future  and  its  ungauged  difficulties — the  dawning  of 
painful  doubt  as  to  whether  she  had  done  well  in  yielding  to 
ner  own  impulses,  when  a  friend,  wise,  experienced,  kind  as 
Lady  Elton,  could  condemn  her  so  severely — a  consciousness 
that  she  had  estranged  a  powerful  ally  for  her  friendless  family. 
Who  had  they  now  to  stand  by  them  in  the  wide  world  of  Lon- 
don but  little  Jimmy  Byrne  }  For  a  bitter  hour  she  took  in,  in 
its  fullness,  the  horror  of  desolation  she  had  brought  upon  them. 

But  she  dared  not  breathe  her  fears  to  her  mother.  Dearly  as 
she  loved  her,  she  never  dreamed  of  looking  to  her  for  help. 
She  would  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  crush  a  nature  so  tender,  so 
simple,  $0  fragile,  with  the  weight  of  her  own  reasonable  antici- 
pations. Grace  could  give  help  and  protection  too,  without  their 
frequent  accompaniment  of  contempt.  Hers  was  the  true  chiv- 
2Xrj  which  can  be  loving  and  loyal  to  the  weakness  that  leans 
upon  it,  so  the  courage  she  simulated  came  to  her  in  reality. 

Dark  clouds  never  hang  long  on  the  horizon  of  youth ;  to 
them  the  unknown  is  almost  always  bright,  even  when  the 
brightness  is  fitful.  A  sense  of  wrong,  of  being  unjustly  treated, 
helped  to  sustain  her ;  and  then  when  she  re-read  the  letter, 
hope  began  to  clear  away  a  tiny  blue  space  in  the  clouded  sky. 

*'  See,  dear  mother  !  Lady  Elton  evidently  intends  to  try  and 
conquer  her  anger  and  be  friends  again ;  and  when  she  has 
time  to  think,  she  will  see  she  has  been  unjust  to  me.  We 
must  leave  her  alone,  and  say  nothing  to  Randal." 
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"Oh,  we  must,  Grace!  he  will  suspect  something.  I — I  did 
speak  to  him  this  morning.  You  were  not  in  the  room  when 
he  came  in  to  breakfast,  so  I  told  him." 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  avoided  it.  He  was  dreadfully  late. 
When  did  he  aome  in  last  night !  *' 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  mother,  evasively.  "  I 
told  him  he  had  better  not  speak  toyou  about  it." 

"  What  did  he  say  himself?  " 

"  Oh  !  he  was  very  much  astonished  that  Mr.  Darnell  wished 
to  marry  you,  and  thought  you  terribly  foolish  to  refuse." 

There  the  matter  ended.  Both  Grace  and  Mrs.  Frere  avoid- 
ed the  vexed  subject  of  Mr.  Darnell. 

With  the  amazing  adaptability  of  nature,  the  shipwrecked 
family  settled  into  their  new  routine,  no  longer  enHvened  by 
glimpses  of  the  gay  world ;  and  Grace  tried  hard  not  to  regret 
them,  not  to  feel  at  times  how  bitter  it  was  to  be  cut  off  by  in- 
exorable circumstance,  through  no  fault  of  her  own,  from  the 
amusements,  society,  and  surroundings  properly  belonging  to 
her  age  and  station.  She  did  her  best  to  teach  and  bear  v^th 
Mab,  sometimes  with  success,  which  cheered  her ;  sometimes 
with  signal  failure,  which  depressed -and  irritated.  Randal  was 
tolerably  satisfactory  and  content.  He  had  had  more  letters  to 
translate  and  answer,  and  w^s  promised  pay  and  a  regular 
engagement  at  the  end  of  three  months  from  the  time  of  his 
entering  the  office.  As  yet,  then,  there  was  no  sign  of  that  dis- 
missal, in  revenge  for  Grace's  rejection  of  Darnell,  which  Mrs. 
Frere  anticipated. 

Some  little  gleams  of  pleasure  lightened  the  dull  atmosphere 
of  the  month  which  followed  Lady  Elton's  departure :  an  expe- 
dition to  Hampton  Court  in  which  Mrs.  Frere  joined,  and  a  visit 
to  the  theatre  in  which  she  did  not,  both  under  the  guidance  of 
the  indefatigable  Jimmy. 

Meantime,  Uncle  Frere  and  Max  made  no  sig^.  In  spite  of 
every  attempt  <o  cheer  and  please  her,  Mrs.  Frere  was  persist- 
ently downcast,  despairing,  and  miserable.  Grace  obser\'ed,  too, 
that  her  melancholy  was  on  the  increase,  and  began  to  fear  she 
was,  or  would  be,  seriously  ill. 

At  last  matters  culminated. 

One  morning,  at  breakfast,  Mrs.  Frere  found  a  letter  with  the 
Dublin  postmark  at  one  side  of  her  plate,  and  an  ominous- 
looking  open  paper  with  Miss  Timbs's  compliments  at  the  oth- 
er. It  was  a  polite  request  for  the  quarter's  rent,  due  the  day 
before,  as  Miss  Timbs  was  herself  pressed  for  money. 

Poor  Mrs.  Frere  grew  very  red ;  she  opened  her  letter  with  a 
trembling  hand.  It  was  short  and  apparently  not  very  satisfac7 
lory.  Mrs.  Frere  laid  it  down,  and  began  stirring  her  tea  round 
and  round  and  round,  unconsciously. 
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"Why,  'mummy,'  you  are  not  eating  your  breakfast  and 
not  minding  what  you  are  about,  just  like  me,"  cried  Mab. 

Grace  looked  up,  and  saw  big  tears  on  her  mother's  cheek. 

"  If  you  have  finished,  Mab,  will  you  run  upstairs  and  dust 
the  mother's  room  for  her  ?  " 

"  No,  I  won't !  "  said  Mab ;  "  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  and 
I  want  to  stay  with  my  mummy,  because  she  is  unhappy.  Why 
are  you  crying,  mother  dear !  there's  a  big  tear  just  dropped 
into  your  cup  ; "  and  Mab  hastened  to  wipe  her  mother's  face 
with  a  much-tumbled  handkerchief. 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  use  in  concealing  anything  now !  "  sobbed 
Mrs.  Frere,  clasping  the  child  to  her.  "  My  poor  helpless  dar- 
ling 1  we  shall  all  have  to  go  to  prison.  I  foresaw  this,  and  I 
wrote  to  your  Aunt  d'Archy.  She  thought  she  could  help  me, 
and  now  she  is  disappointed :  she  cannot  send  me  one  farthing. 
And  nothing  coming  till  September !  while  this  dreadful  bill, 
and  the  butcher's  and  other  little  things — ^why,  it  will  take  thirty 
pounds  to  pay  them  all." 

"  But,  dear  mother,  have  you  nothing  left  ?  "  exclaimed  Grace, 
appalled  by  this  revelation. 

She  had  never  thought  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  their 
finances,  nor  noticed  that  her  mother  had  been  unusually  re- 
served abo'ut  them,  an  inadvertence  for  which  she  reproached 
herself,  while  Mab  declared  with  tears  her  intention  of  scratch- 
ing any  gaoler's  eyes  out  who  attempted  to  touch  her  mother. 

"  Left !  "  repeated  Mrs.  Frere,  in  a  broken  voice ;  *'  I  have 
seventeen  sh — shillings  and  fourpence  halfpenny,  and  Randal 
has  had  two  or  three  half-sovereigns  from  Mr.  Byrne.  What 
are  we  to  do,  Grace?  what  are  we  to  do ?  " 

"We  must  think  quietly  and  do  the  best  we  can,"  said  poor 
Grace,  trying  to  speak  with  composure,  while  she  trembled  all 
over.  "  Let  us  go  up  to  your  room  where  we  can  speak  more 
safely,  and  I  will  send  away  the  breakfast-things." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  rising  with  the  obedience  of  a 
frightened  child.  "  Oh,  Grace  dear,  there  is  no  help  for  it !  " 
she  exclaimed,  when  they  reached  the  haven  indicated,  and  all 
three  clung  together  on  a  rickety  sofa,  which  Miss  Timbs  had 
with  much  pomp  added  to  the  scanty  furniture  on  .their  becom- 
ing quarterly  tenants.     "  I  must  apply  to  your  Uncle  Frere." 

"  Mother,  no  !  let  us  try  anything  and  everj^hing  first.  If  we 
could  only  see  Jimmy  Byrne  1  He  is  so  busy  now,  one  of  the 
other  chief  clerks  is  away ;  but  let  me  go  in  with  Mab  and  send 
up  a  little  note  to  ask  if  he  can  come  out  this  evening." 

"  What,  eo  to  an  office  alone !  Suppose  you  met  any  one 
you  knew  ? 

"  Mother  dear,  who  knows  us — me  ?  and  in  such  an  emer- 
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gency  we  must  not  stick,  at  trifles.  Yes,  Mab  and  I  will  go  in  at 
once  to  Jimmy,  and  you  might  tell  Miss  Timbs  that  we  will  pay 
her  next  Monday.  But  mother,  please  promise  me,  no  applica- 
tion to  Uncle  Frere  until  we  have  tried  ^v^r^^hing  else." 

After  a  little  further  discussicda,  many  embraces,  and  not  a 
few  tears,  the  programme  was  adopted,  and  with  the  slight 
alteration  of  shifting  the  task  of  communicating  with  Miss 
Timbs  to  Grace's  shoulders. 

That  excellent  woman  received  the  announcement  of  probable 
delay  in  the  payment  of  her  rent  with  scarcely  veiled  dissatis- 
faction. 

"Well,  *m,"  she  said,  addressing  Mrs.  Frere,  although  Grace 
was  the  speaker,  '*  I  hope  it  luill  be  convenient  for  you  to  settle 
on  Monday ;  for  I  have  waited,  if  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so, 
three  months  already." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  pay  you  before  if  I  receive  the 
money,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Frere,  hmply. 

"  Anyhow,  on  Monday,  certing,"  returned  Miss  Timbs,  taking 
a  sharp,  quick  survey  of  the  room ;  and  pouncing  on  a  small 
tray  and  a  duster  left  behind  by  the  delinquent  Sarah,  she  walked 
off,  condemnation  in  every  footfall. 

**  She  does  not  seem  pleased,"  said  Mrs.  Frere  to  Grace  when 
she  was  out  of  hearing. 

"  Not  very ;  but  she  will  be  all  right  when  we  can  pay  her; 
and  three  or  four  days  cannot  matter  much." 

It  was  a  long  hot  journey  to  Finsbucy  Square,  and  when  it 
was  accomplished  they  found  Jimmy  absent.  He  had  been  sent 
down  to  the  country  to  attend  to  some  business  consequent  on 
the  death  of  an  old  country  gentleman  client ;  but  he  was  ex- 
pected at  the  office  next  morning. 

Grace  almost  dreaded  to  meet  her  mother  with  such  a  tale  to 
unfold.  But,  to  her  relief,  a  change  for  the  better  seemed  to 
have  passed  over  Mrs.  Frere.  Her  eyes  showed  signs  of  much 
weeping,  but  her  voice  and  manner  were  less  despairing — in- 
deed, were  almost  cheerful.  Mrs.  Frere  could  not  dissemble — 
she  was  far  too  deficient  in  the  requisite  self-control ;  and  Grace, 
knowing  her  extreme  timidity  and  tendency  to  exaggerate  diffi- 
culties into  horrors,  felt  certain  that  something  had  occurred  to 
give  her  mother  fresh  hope  and  courage. 

"Tell  me,  dearest  mother,  has  anything  happened.^  You 
seem  more  at  ease  than  when  we  went  out." 

"  Nothing,  Grace  !  I  have  just  been  thinking  how  the  wind 
is  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb  !  " 

"  And  you  have  kept  your  word  to  me  ?  You  have  not  written 
to  Uncle  Frere?" 

•*  I  have  not,  indeed !  Am  I  in  the  habit  of  breaking  my 
word  to  you,  Grace  ?  " 
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*'  No — no  ;  but  I  am  sure  you  would  like  to  wiite  to  Uncle 
Frere,  and  if  we  must — ^we  must.  However,  pray  let  it  be  a 
last  resource." 

"  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Byrne  is  away,"  said  Mrs. 
Frerc,  as  if  willing  to  change  the  subject,  "and  so  unusual." 

To  this  Grace  assented ;  and  then  Mrs.  Frere  settled  calmly 
to  her  needlework,  and  even  took  an  interest  in  the  novel  whicn 
Grace  proposed  to  read  aloud,  with  a  view  to  drawing  her 
mothers  thoughts  from  the  contemplation  of  painful  matters 
which  contemplation  could  not  mend.  For  circumstance  and  a 
certain  instinctive  power  of  observation  had  early  initiated  Grace 
Frere  into  the  art  of  ministering  to  a  mind  not  diseased,  but  dis- 
quieted and  **  sore  smitten."  This  unwonted  fortitude  suggest- 
ed ideas  of  extraneous  aid  surreptitiously  invoked ;  but  Grace, 
after  one  thrill  of  delight  at  the  idea  of  some  unexpected 
romantic  reconciliation  with  Lady  Elton,  dismissed  the  subject 
from  her  thoughts,  thankful  to  accept  the  respite  thus  afforded 
her. 

Randal  took  the  news  of  their  being  left  financially  high  and 
dry  with  much  equammity. 

"When  Jimmy  comes  he  will  advise  something,"  he  said. 
"Anyhow,  mother,  you  always  have  Uncle  Frere  under  your 
lee;  and  I  don't  see  why  Grace  should  be  so  shocked  about 
applying  to  him.  Why,  he  is  the  nearest  relation  we  have  in  the 
world,  and  we  have  cost  him  nothing  as  yet !  I  think  he  and 
Max  have  behaved  deucedly  shabby.  How  long  did  Max  stay 
at  Dungar  ?  Months,  by  George !  and  he  has  never  called  here 
but  once." 

."  However,  Randal,  Uncle  Frere  would  have  g^ven  you  im- 
mediate employment,  and " 

"Well,  I  preferred  getting  it  through  my  own  merits — at 
least,  by  my  friends.  By  the  way,  mother,  I  am  to  begin  on  the 
1st  of  August  at  twenty-one  shiUings  a  week.  What  do  you 
think,  of  that  ?  "  / 

"  You  must  pay  for  your  own  omnibus  and  luncheon  then ! " 
cried  Mabel. 

"If  we  can  only  get  through  this  awful crisis,"  said  Mrs. 

Frere,  after  hesitating  for  a  word,  "  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
get  on." 

"  I  wish  /  could  do  anything,"  said  Grace,  musingly,  and  in 
a  tone  of  deep  depression. 

"  The  only  thing  you  can  do,  you  won't,"  returned  Randal, 
carelessly,  yet  with  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  his  voice. 

Grace  flushed  angrily,  but  glancing  at  Mab,  resolutely  closed 
the  lips  that  had  already  opened  to  utter  an  angry  retort.  And 
Randal,  with  the  facility  of  his  easy  nature,  passed  to  other 
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topics,  and  related  how  much  some  sarcastic  lines  he  had 
written  on  old  Brown,  the  manager,  had  been  admired  by  his 
brother  clerks. 

Next  moming*s  second  delivery  brought  a  line  from  the  faith- 
ful Jimmy,  promising  to  be  with  them  that  evening,  but  not  till 
eight  o'clock. 

'*  Thank  heaven  !  we  shall  see  dear  old  Jimmy  to-night,"  cried 
Grace,  looking  up.  "Why,  what  have  you  got,  mother?  "  she 
continued,  catching  sight  of  Mrs.  Frere  reading  a  note  with  a 
radiant  face. 

"  There !  "  she  replied,  triumphantly ;  "  I  always  said  Max 
was  a  well-disposed,  well-bred  young  man.  After  you  went  out 
yesterday,  I  thought  of  writing  to  him,  as  you  could  not  object 
to  that,  for  he  must  have  plenty  of  money ;  and  here,  he  sends 
me  a  check  for  fifty  pounds,  with  such  a  nice  note.  Read  it, 
dear !  you  will  be  quite  pleased !  You  see,  after  all,  I  can  do 
something." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  enigma  of  Mrs.  Frere's  cheerfulness  was  solved.  "  Moth- 
er ! "  was  all  Grace  could  utter,  and  then  she  stood  still 
and  silent  for  a  couple  of  seconds,  the  blood  surging  up  to  her 
head,  her  heart  beating  to  suffocation,  her  hands  icy  cold,  her 
whole  being  suddenly  crushed  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
defeat  and  humiliation.  Alms  from  Max  !  and  begged  for  by 
her  own  mother !  This  was  a  depth  of  degradation  she  had 
never  anticipated.  With  a  confused  whirl  of  memory,  a  short 
agony  of  contrast  between  past  and  present,  she  went  down 
into  hell  for  one  of  those  mystic  moments  which  are  ages  of  ex- 
perience and  instants  of  time  !  Then,  with  a  strong  effort,  she 
drew  herself  together,  and  cried  in  a  tone  the  anguish  of  which 
struck  Mrs.  Frere  as  incomprehensible. 

"Mother!  how  could  you  do  it?  Why,  it  is  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  asking  my  uncle.  Max,  who  has  treated  us 
so  consistently  as  poor  relations — mere  unnecessary  items ! — to 
ask  Max !  Oh,  I  would  have  starved  first !  How—  how  can 
we  ever  repay  him  I  " 

She  sat  down,  and  leaning  her  elbows  on  the  table,  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  But  Grace,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  half  frightened  by  the  emotion 
her  daughter  exhibited,  "do  read  the  note;  you  will  see  there 
is  really  nothing  to  trouble  yourself  about :  notning  can  be  kinder 
and  nicer." 
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Grace  held  out  her  hand,  took  it  with  ashuddeiing  reluctant 
touch,  and  read : 

*•  My  dear  Aunt, 

*•  I  have  just  come  in,  and  found  yours.  I  am  very  hap- 
py to  meet  your  wishes,  and  as  you  do  not  name  any  sum, 
inclose  a  check  for  fifty  pounds — the  amount,  I  think,  my  fath- 
er ought  to  have  sent  you,  as  Randal  has  fulfilled  the  condition 
of  finding  employment,  though  not  in  our  house.  However,  I 
shall  not  mention  the  matter,  as  you  wish  it  kept  between  us. 
Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  repayment.  I  am  very  pleas- 
ed to  be  of  use  to  you,  and  return,  in  some  small  degree,  the 
kindness  for  which  I  am  your  debtor.  Very  glad  to  hear  Ran- 
dal is  doing  well.     Love  to  Grace. 

"Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Maxwell  Frere.' 
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Grace  let  the  note  fall,  and  kept  silence. 

**  You  see,  dear," urged  Mrs.  Frere,  after  a  short  pause,  "we 
need  not  trouble  about  paying  it  back.  It  is  quite  true,  I  am 
sure,  what  Max  says  about  his  being  pleased  to  help  us,  and  so 
it  ought  to  be.  He  is  our  nearest  relative  ;  we  have  always  been 
very  kind  to  him ;  and  he  has  plenty  of  money.  I  do  not  see 
why  you  should  distress  yourself  so  much." 

"Don't  you.'*"  said  Grace,  rising  and  coming  over  to  the 
window,  out  of  which  she  gazed  vacantly ;  "  I  cannot  explain  it 
to  you,  then.  If  I  shrank  from  confessing  to  Uncle  Frere  that 
we  mismanaged  things  and  got  into  debt,  it  is  a  thousand  times 
worse  to  put  ourselves  under  the  feet  of  his  son,  who  throws  us 
help  as  one  gives  broken  meat  to  a  beggar  whom  you  feed  on 
the  door-step,  but  will  not  admit  within  your  home !  He  was 
like  a  son  and  a  brother  to  us  at  Dungar.  Why  not  give  us  a 
little  time,  a  little  interest  here,  where  we  are  so  alone  .^  Oh, 
mother !  send  it  back  !  If  you  care  for  me — if  you  would  save 
me  the  bitterest  mortification — ^let  me  send  it  back !  We  must 
repay  it  one  day.  Why  not  make  whatever  sacrifice  is  to  be 
made  at  once?  I  have  been  thinking  so  hard,  and  surely 
among  your  lace  and  trinkets  there  is  something  to  sell — some- 
thing we  can  do  without ;  but  I  feel  as  if  it  would  suffocate  me 
— as  if  my  whole  life  would  have  a  bitter  taste  if  this  horrid 
thing  is  not  sent  back." 

"  Send  it  back,  Grace  !  "  repeated  Mrs.  Frere,  almost  stunned 
by  the  passionate  vehemence  with  which  Grace  poured  out  this 
appeal.     "  What  is  to  become  of  us  if  I  do  ?  " 

A  long  tearful  argument  ensued,  which  ended,  of  course,  by 
the  stronger  will  prevailing ;  though  Grace  by  no  means  succeed- 
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ed  in  convincing  her  mother — she  only  forced  her  into  most  re- 
luctant submission ;  but  as  a  kind  of  protest,  she  positively 
refused  to  be  instrumental  in  such  a  distinct  rebellion  against 
the  will  of  Providence.  On  Grace's  head  be  it — Grace  must 
write  the  note  in  which  the  check  was  to  be  inclosed.  With 
some  pride  in  even  this  slight  resistance,  Mrs.  Frere,  in  deep 
grief  and  displeasure,  retired  to  her  own  room  with  Mab,  and 
her  Bible,  from  the  pages  of  which  she  no  doubt  drew  some  of 
the  consolation  that  is  the  reward  of  simple,  unhesitating  faith. 

Mab,  who  came  in  for  too  much  of  the  scene  above  described, 
was  furious  against  Grace  for  contradicting  "mummy,"  and 
making  her  cry. 

"Just  like  your  conceit ! "  she  said.  "  Mother  knows  every- 
thing much  better  than  you ;  if  I  were  her  I  should  box  your 
ears."  And  she  never  passed  her  sister  in  her  many  excursions 
into  the  sitting-room  to  get  her  work,  or  drawing-book,  or  be- 
loved doll,  without  pulling  her  hair,  or  giving  her  a  knock  with 
her  small  elbows — ^assaults  which  Grace  bore  with  much  patience, 
till  at  length  one  of  Mab's  sudden  attacks  sent  a  huge  blot  from 
the  pen  to  the  paper  her  sister  was  writing  upon,  when  she  at 
last  broke  out  with : 

"  Go  away,  Mab !  you  are  an  ill-natured,  disagreeable  little 
monkey !  You  cannot  understand  what  is  the  matter.  Do  ypu 
suppose  I  do  not  love  the  mother  better  than  you  do  .^  " 

Mab  made  an  audacious  grimace  and  ran  away. 

Then  Grace  settled  really  to  the  difficult  task  of  writing  to 
Max.  After  several  attempts  she  was  at  last  fain  to  be  content 
with  the  following: 

"  Dear  Max, 

"  I  am  so  sorry  my  mother  troubled  you  with  our  affairs  ! 
You  know  how  nervous  and  easily  frightened  she  is ;  and  if  her 
purse  is  not  quite  full,  she  thinks  she  must  go  to  prison.  I 
nope,  however,  that  we  can  manage  quite  well  without  trespass- 
ing on  you,  and  therefore  return  the  inclosed  check,  with  many 
thanks  to  you  for  sending  it  so  promptly.  My  mother  desires 
her  love ;  and  I  am,  f^ 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Grace  Frere." 

Then  she  went  out  and  posted  it  herself,  returning  to  the 
house  with  a  wonderful  sense  of  relief,  though  still  sore  at  the  idea 
of  her  mother  having  placed  herself  thus  at  the  feet  of  her  foe. 

It  seemed  a  very  long  weary  day  of  waiting  till  the  time  of 
Jimmy  Byrne's  promised  visit  came. 

Mrs.  Frere  was  inconsolable,  and  would  eat  no  dinner,  to  her 
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daughter's  infinite  distress ;  while  she  assumed  a  tone  of  hope 
less  resignation  as  to  martyrdom  incurred  in  a  good  cause. 

•*  Do  not  trouble  about  me,  Grace,"  she  said,  when  urged  to 
eat,  or  coaxed  and  soothed.  "  I  am  but  an  encumbrance — a 
useless  burden  ;  I  see  it  more  and  more  every  day.  Even  the 
small  services  which  I  could  render  are  rejected  and  under- 
valued. No  one,  I  believe,  except  my  poor  Mabel,  would  miss 
me ;  but  for  her  sake,  I  should  not  care  how  soon  it  may  be 
God's  will  to  take  me  ! " 

"  Dearest  mother,  how  can  you  say  such  things ! "  Grace 
would  reply.  "  You  are  cruel  to  me.  You  know  how  desolate 
we  should  all  be  without  you  ;  and  I  am  sure  Randal  would  be 
as  much  vexed  as  I  if  you  had  kept  that  check.  Let  us  say  no 
more ;  and  depend  upon  it,  Jimmy  Byrne  will  suggest  some- 
thing." 

"  What  can  he  suggest,  unless  he  can  get  us  money  }  " 

And  so  on,  da  capo. 

With  all  his  generosity  and  goodness,  Jimmy  Bryne  was  yet 
too  human  to  resist  an  emphatic  '*  I  told  you  so,**  when  Grace 
unfolded  the  state  of  affairs,  as  they  sat  in  a  committee  of  ways 
and  means  over  some  iced  claret-cup,  compounded  by  Randal 
for  the  refreshment  of  their  guest  and  himself. 

"  I  -  told  you  so  ! — didn't  I  now.  Miss  Grace  ? — when  your 
dear  mamma "  (Jimmy  would  not  call  her  **  mother "  on  any 
account)  "was  so  pleased  to  get  the  cash  from  Ireland,  the 
rainy  day  was  sure  to  come,  for  all  the  putting  off.  And  it's  a 
brute  I  am  for  reminding  you  of  it  ?  Now,  what  we  have  to  do 
is — to  see  what's  to  be  done ; "  and  Jimmy,  drawing  his  coat- 
tails  from  beneath  him  with  a  sudden  jerk,  pulled  his  chair  to 
the  table  resolutely,  and  with  a  cheerful  countenance.  "  I  sup- 
pose, Mrs.  Frere,  ma'am,  you  want  between  thirty  and  forty 
pounds  to  put  you  straight,  and  carry  you  on  till  the  next  gale 
(/.tf.  quarter's  rent)  comes  in .? " 

"  Forty  } — yes ;  but  where  on  earth  shall  we  get  it,  and  how 
can  we  repay  it  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Frere,  despairingly. 

"  The  fellows  in  our  office  seem  to  get  money  quite  easily," 
said  RAidal,  with  an  air  of  superior  experience.  "  They  draw 
bills  on  each  other — at  least  some  of  them — and  then  some  one 
else  cashes  them  ;  and  by-and-by  they  are  renewed,  and  so  on, 
and  they  needn't  pay  for  ever  so  long." 

"Lord  presarve  us!"  cried  Jimmy,  in  tones  of  profound 
horror.  "  Mr.  Randal,  don't  vou  be  led  away  by  them  reckless 
blaguards— if  you'll  pardon  tne  word,  Mrs.  Frere.  Them  bills 
is  just  a  spider's  web,  and  the  creatures  that's  caught  in  them 
has  their  blood  sucked  out  till  they  drop,  disgraced,  and — and 
bedivilled,  into  an  early  grave  !     Have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
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Mr.  Randal — don't  let  'em  touch  ye,  or  ye'U  sup  sorrow  !  "  and 
the  moisture  stood  in  the  speaker's  honest  black  eyes,  his 
earnestness  giving  force  to  his  short  pathetic  face,  with  its 
shaggy  eyebrows,  and  wide,  rugged  mouth  so  kindly,  nay,  al- 
most tender,  in  the  expression  of  its  down-curved  comers. 

*'  Oh,  I  can  take  care  of  myself!  "  returned  Randal,  careless- 
ly.    "  But  let  us  go  on ;  how  can  we  get  this  forty  pounds  1 " 

'*  Ahem !  You  see,  Mrs.  Frere,  ma'am,  I  have  been  on  the 
whole  a  successful  man  in  my  small  way ;  and  I  need  not  tell 
you,  ma'am,  who  I  have  to  thank  for  it.  Then  my  poor  mother 
nas  been  dead  these  six  years  and  more — besides  my  father's 
brother  that  was  bedridden  for  twelve  years,  but  was  wonderful 
hearty,  and  knitted  stockings  to  the  last." 

Here  Jimmy  paused ;  and  Grace,  who  was  listening  breath- 
lessly, wondered  what  possible  connection  there  could  be  be- 
tween his  late  mother,  his  bedridden  uncle,  and  their  present 
necessities. 

"  So  you  see,  ma'am,  that  for  years  I  have  had  no  call  upon 
me,  and  I  have  saved  a  trifle — faith,  a  snug  trifle ! — and  I'm 
sure  I  will  let  you  have  forty  pounds  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life ! 
and  a  proud  man  I  am  to  be  of  any  use  to  your  father's  daugh- 
ter." 

"  But,  Jimmy  dear ! "  began  Grace. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Byrne  !  "  broke  in  Mrs.  Frere,  with  a  little  tinge  of 
bitterness,  *'  there  is  no  use  in  speaking  to  Grace ;  her  pride  is 
quite  unreasonable." 

"But,  Miss  Grace  jewil ! "  cried  Jimmy,  growing  very  Irish 
in  his  eagerness,  "  sure,  you  might  as  well  pay  me  five  per  cent 
as  a  stranger.  I'd  take  a  regular  acknowledgement,  and  Mr. 
Randal  here  should  be  security — and  sure.  Miss  Grace,  you 
wouldn't  be  so  unkind " 

"Oh  4>o,  Jimmy!"  cried  Grace,  taking  his  hand,  "it  is  not 
that ;  but  shifting  the  debt  from  one  to  another  will  do  no  good. 
Why  should  we  rob  such  a  friend  as  you  ?  Just  listen  to  me, 
and  look  at  these.  I  know  my  mother  will  forgive  me  for  taking 
them ;  but  could  we  not  get  some  money  for  these  ?  "  she  open- 
ed a  purple  velvet  case,  and  displayed  her  mother's  pearl  neck- 
lace, brooch  and  ear-rings. 

"What !"  Mrs.  Frere  almost  shrieked.  "My  pearls!  Your 
dear  father's  first  gift !  Oh,  Grace  !  I  never  thought  you  could 
propose  such  a  thing — it  seems  like  sacrilege.  No  !  I  cannot 
— cannot  part  with  them  !  " 

Grace  with  a  slight  gesture  of  despair  sat  down  in  silence, 
while  Mrs.  Frere  sobbed ;  and  Randal  exclaimed : 

"  You  are  too  hard  on  the  mother." 

"Faith  !  they  are  beauties,"  said  Jimmy,  covering  his  distress 
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at  this  scene  by  affecting  a  critical  and  admiring  examination  of 
the  jewels. 

"Everything  must  go,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Frere;  "even  >Y^at 
I  have  held  most  sacred." 

"  See  now,  Miss  Grace !  What's  the  use  of  breaking  your 
dear  mamma's  heart  when  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  let  her 
have  what  she  wants  ?  "  urged  Jimmy  Byrne. 

"  But,  mother ! "  cried  Grace,  clasping  her  hands  in  earnest 
imploring,  "just  think  how  dreadful  it  would  be  to  take  Jimmy's 
money  and  not  be  able  to  pay  him,  which  we  never  could  do  un- 
less you  sold  the  pearls — tney  must  go  sooner  or  later.  Do  you 
think  my  dear  father  would  not  rather  you  made  use  of  them 
than  let  them  lie  in  their  cases  ?  All  I  entreat  is  that  you  will 
not  take  Jimmy's  money,  or  any  one's  money.  Help  me  to  per- 
suade her,"  she  concluded,  turning  to  Byrne  and  taking  his 
hand,  looking  into  his  face  with  a  constraining  expression  in  her 
soft,  speaking  eyes. 

"  Ahem  !  Miss  Grace  dear,  there's  no  denying  you ! "  re- 
turned the  devoted  Jimmy.  "  Look  here  now,  Mrs.  Frere, 
ma'am :  it's  not  that  all  I  have  isn't  at  your  service,  but  how 
can  we  vex  Miss  Grace  when  she's  that  good,  and  so  thought- 
ful and  kind  !  If  you  wouldn't  mind — a — a — employing  a  '  rela- 
tive,' we  might  meet  the  case  in  every  pint."  He  paused  and 
looked  deprecatingly  at  his  revered  hostess. 

"  A  relative,"  repeated  Mrs.  Frere.  *•  That  was  my  idea ;  but 
Grace  would  not  hear  of  it." 

"  You  mean  Uncle  Frere ;  well,  I  would  rather  not,  if  possi- 
ble," said  Randal. 

**  I  would  not  mind  it  so  much  if  we  were  not  in  debt,"  re- 
marked Grace. 

" True  for  you.  Miss  Grace ;  but  you  see,  ma'am,  the  'uncle ' 
I  mean  is  a  different  sort  of  an  uncle.  Surely  you  must  have 
heard  of  parties  that  advance  money  on  personal  effects  ?  " 

"Of  course,"  cried  Randal;  "pawnbrokers." 

"  Just  so — only  none  of  the  common  sort.  Then  you  see, 
Mrs.  Frere,  you  would  not  have  to  part  with  the  property  at  all. 
It  would  be  kept  safe,  and  when  you  could  pay  back  the  loan 
the  pearls  would  be  there  ready  for  you,  so  long  as  you  kept  up 
the  interest  regular." 

"  There,  dearest !  "  said  Grace,  twining  her  arm  through  her 
mother's ;  "  that  is  not  so  bad.  It  would  not  hurt  you  to  let 
them  go  for  a  little  while,  or  even  a  long  while  when  it  would 
be  such  a  help." 

"  Not  hurt  me  to  let  what  is  so  precious  to  me  go  into  the 
hands  of  some  common  wretch,  who  smokes  and — and " 

"  Not  at  all,  Mrs.  Frere,  ma'am.  These  are  most  respectable 
men — fit  to  be  churchwardens,  faith  !  "  interrupted  Byrne. 
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After  some  more  discussion  it  dawned  upon  Mrs.  Frere  that 
it  would  be  a  noble  sacrifice  to  give  up  her  pearls  for  her  chil- 
dren ;  so,  embracing  them  with  smiles  and  tears,  she  became 
the  most  eager  of  the  party  to  dispose  of  the  treasured  gift. 
The  question  of  value  then  arose. 

"  I  know  they  cost  upwards  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds/'  said  Mrs.  Frere,  contemplating  her  pearls  with 
loving  looks. 

"Ahem  !  let  us  say  a  hundred,"  replied  Byrne.  "  Now,  such 
valuable  things  as  these  would  always  fetch  nearly  what  they 
are  worth ;  but  I  wouldn't  advise  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  being 
raised  on  them ;  that  will  take  you  nicely  on  till  the  next  quarter 
comes  in." 

"Well,"  cried  Randal,  "if  you  come  to  that,  I  don't  see  why 
we  should  not  ^et  a  hundred.  There  are  several  things  I  want 
— real  necessaries,  you  know." 

"Yes,"  added  Mrs.  Frere ;  "and  I  want  a  good  manv  impor- 
tant trifles  for  the  girls,  that  I  do  not  very  well  see  hovv  we  can 
do  without ;  and  then  it  is  essential  that  Mab  should  have  a 
piano,  or  she  will  lose  all  her  music." 

"  By  all  means,  dear  old  boy  ! "  said  Randal,  slapping  Byrne 
on  the  shoulder  cheerfully  ;  "let  us  say  a  hundred." 

"  Perhaps,  Mrs.  Frere,  ma'am,  it  might  be  as  well  to  remem- 
ber that  it  is  easier  to  pay  back  sixty  than  a  hundred — not  to 
mention  interest,  which  comes  heavy." 

"  I  never  can  understand  about  interest;  what  is  it?"  asked 
Grace. 

"  It's  the  rent  you  pay  for  the  use  of  the  money,"  said  Jimmy, 
who  stoutly  resisted  the  increased  vote,  backed  by  Grace ;  and 
with  much  argument,  and  with  some  show  of  temper  from  Ran- 
dal, succeeded  in  fixing  the  proposed  subsidy  at  seventy  pounds. 

This  conclusion  was  not  arrived  at  till  far  into  the  night,  and 
Byrne  then  took  his  leave. 

"  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  enough  ?  "  whispered  Grace,  as 
she  followed  him  to  the  door.  "  You  do  not  know  what  a  de- 
liverance you  have  wrought  for  me — me  especially  !  Come  and 
see  me  often,  Jimmy  dear,  and  advise  me.  I  am  so  ignorant 
about  all  useful  things ;  and  oh  !  how  hard  it  is  to  make  money 
last  out ! " 

"  It  is  so.  Miss  Grace ;  and  the  only  way  to  do  it,  my  heart ! 
— oh,  sure,  I  make  too  bold  to  call  you  so  ! — the  only  way  to  do 
it  is  to  part  it,  and  keep  every  bit  for  its  own  use :  try  for  that. 
Miss  Grace  dear." 

"  1  will,  Jimmy — I  will ;  but  mine  are  not  the  only  fingers  to 
dip  into  the  purse." 

"  True  for  you ;  you  must  just  do  the  best  you  can.  Good- 
night, and  God  bless  you  !     Sure,  all  this  is  too  hard  for  you  ! " 
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**  Why  worse  than  for  the  rest  ?    I  must  take  my  share." 

'*  Good-night,  me  darling  young  lady ! " 

If  poverty  has  many  pains,  it  has  also  a  joy  wealth  can  nevei 
know :  the  heavenly  sense  of  relief  brought  by  sudden  deliv  er- 
ance  from  pressing  necessities. 

Grace  mounted  to  her  bedroom  that  night  as  though  she  trod 
on  air.  She  had  been  doubly  delivered  ;  all  danger  of  applica- 
tion to  Max  was  at  an  end — at  any  rate,  removed  into  the  dim 
distance  which  youth  calls  "  never  " ;  and  Miss  Timbs,  whose 
countenance  since  yesterday  morning  had  been  dark  and  dread- 
ful— more  dreadful  than  an  opposing  park  of  artillery,  or  tho 
widening  leak  in  a  sinking  ship,  or  anything  else  horriye  and 
appalling — Miss  Timbs  was  robbed  of  all  her  terrors. 

Randal,  who  had  least  felt  the  family  difficulties,  was  the  least 
elated,  though  he  went  to  bed  very  cheerfully,  proposing  ere  they 
parted  to  have  an  open  carriage  the  next  day  and  drive  to 
Hampstead  Heath,  just  to  freshen  themselves  up  after  these 
worries,  as  they  were  going  to  be  flush  of  cash.  Mrs.  Frere 
was  radiant.  They  were  not  only  delivered  out  of  all  their 
troubles;  but  the  deliverance  was  due  to  the  sacritice  of  her 
pearls.  All  the  time  Grace  was  assisting  her  to  undress  she 
was  planning  the  purchase  of  some  new  clothes  and  a  change 
of  mourning  for  her  dear  girls ;  she  gave  few  thoughts  to  self 

Grace  listened,  but  committed  herself  to  no  reply,  so  they 
kissed  each  other  tenderly  and  parted  for  the  night,  utterly  and 
completely  reconciled,  though  Mrs.  Frere  had  said  half  in  jest 
but  more  in  earnest,  "  Ah,  Grace  !  if  you  had  not  turned  off 
poor  Mr.  Darnell,  we  should  not  have  had  this  terrible  trial  to 
go  through." 

"  I  don't  see  that,  mother !  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been 
worse  to  ask  him  than  any  one  else." 

With  tears  of  gratitude,  Grace,  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  little 
chamber,  poured  forth  thanks  to  God  for  her  freedom  from  any 
engagement  to  Mr.  Darnell,  and  her  emancipation  from  Max 
Frere's  benefits. 

If  money  cannot  give  health,  affection,  and  capability  to  enjoy 
— ^the  three  essentials  of  a  happy  life — ^the  want  of  it  neutralizes 
all :  the  real  want.  I  do  not  mean  that  riches  are  necessary  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  above  excellent  gifts,  but  a  certain 
ease  of  circumstance  sufficient  to  insure  independence. 

The  effect  of  a  comparatively  full  purse  on  the  little  party  in 
Albert  Crescent  was  magical.  Mrs.  Frere  cast  her  terrors  to  the 
wind,  and  once  more  beUeved  that  the  future  hid  bright  fortunes 
behind  its  dim  mantle.  Miss  Timbs's  fading  faith  in  the  sol- 
vency of  her  tenants,  whose  "  carriage  visitors  "  had  suddenly 
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and  mysteriously  forsaken  them,  revived  and  blossomed  forth  into 
smiles  and  civility.  Randal  seemed  content  though  indifferent 
as  became  a  philosopher  and  poet,  to  the  ebb  or  flow  of  "  filthy 
lucre ; "  even  Mab  was  gay  and  triumphant,  for  she  was  to  have 
a  new  dress  and  her  hat  retrimmed.  But  Grace,  though  deeply 
thankful  and  infinitely  relieved,  was  the  gravest  of  the  party,  as 
she  felt  that  she  must  in  future  take  the  responsibility  of  their 
finances  on  herself,  and  that  if  possible  without  offending  her 
mother,  whose  tender  loving  nature  was  yet  not  quite  free  from 
that  troublesome  manifestation  of  deficient  reason  known  as 
"  huffiness." 

To  make  a  certain  fixed  sum  suffice  for  their  weekly  wants,  in 
spite  of  Mrs.  Frere's  suggestions  and  Miss  Timbs's  scarcely  veil- 
ed contempt,  was  a  hard  task  for  inexperience ;  and  Grace  was 
very  inexperienced — nay  more,  naturally  open-handed.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  of  her  management 
things  were  uncomfortable,  not  to  say  scanty ;  that  Randal  com- 
plained bitterly,  and  ate  more  expensive  luncheons  in  revenge ; 
that  Mrs.  grere  sighed,  and  observed  that  she  feared  it  would 
be  so ;  or,  worst  of  all,  that  Grace  occasionally  lost  her  temper 
with  the  whole  party.  But  nature  had  bestowed  pn  her  one 
great  gift — the  philosopher's  stone  of  social  life — that  without 
which  neither  empires  or  households  can  be  properly  ruled — 
"  tact." 

Whatever  the  discontent  above,  it  was  impossible  to  work 
against  Miss  Timbs  below ;  so,  following  historical  precedent, 
Grace,  by  a  sort  of  instinctive,  intuitive  state-craft,  turned  her 
into  an  ally  by  treating  her  as  one.  She  told  Miss  Timbs  how 
she  wished  to  learn  housekeeping  on  the  most  economical  pri^ 
ciples ;  that  in  order  to  keep  straight  she  must  not  exceed  a  cer- 
tarn  outlay — simply  and  honestly  asking  the  keen  landlady  to 
help  her.  And  she  did.  The  rough  justice  of  her  very  English 
nature  was  touched,  and  though  she  sometimes  treated  the 
young  student  of  economy  with  a  familiarity  more  friendly  than 
flattering,  she  proved  on  the  whole  a  useful  assistant. 

Like  all  young  reformers,  Grace  was  too  eager.  In  her  faith- 
ful adherence  to  the  advice  of  her  "guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,"  Jimmy  Byrne,  she  nervously  strove  to  avoid  every  out- 
lay that  could  possibly  be  avoided,  and  made  herself  perfectly 
miserable  over  accounts  which  would  not  add  up  or  balaiice,  and 
hunting  after  shillings  which  could  not  be  accounted  for. 

How  hot  and  tired  she  grew  while  endeavoring  to  make  a 
new  frock  for  Mab  !  She  had  entered  enthusiastically  into  the 
project  after  a  profound  calculation,  by  which  she  proved  to 
herself  that  making  would  be  half  the  cost ;  and  told  Mrs.  Frere 
that  it  could  not  be  diflicult,  as  she  had  a  pattern  ii}  l^ab's  pre&- 
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cnt  garment.  But  she  little  knew  the  task  she  undertook ;  she 
almost  wept  over  her  own  mistakes  and  the  amount  of  material 
thereby  wasted,  not  to  mention  Mab's  rebellion  against  being 
"  tried  on  "  on  an  average  three  times  a  day.  But  she  perse- 
vered gallantly,  and  at  length  produced  a  very  wearable  dress, 
the  first  of  many  an  after-effort. 

"  Will  you' come  out  with  us,  Grace  .^  "  asked  Mrs.  Frere,  one 
evening,  some  ten  days  after  the  events  detailed  in  the  last  chap- 
ter.    "  Mab  wants  a  walk,  and  I  said  I  would  take  her." 

"  No,  dear,"  said  Grace.  "  I  have  this  flounce  to  sew  on,  and 
my  work  will  be  finished  ;  then  I  shall  be  free." 

"  Very  well ;  I  am  sure  it  has  been  a  great  undertaking,  and 
you  have  done  it  so  nicely,"  returned  Mrs.  Frere,  looking  round 
the  bedroom  where  Grace  had  established  herself,  and  which 
was  strewn  with  shreds  and  patches. 

So  mother  and  Mab  departed,  and  Grace  worked  on.  She 
had  almost  accompHshed  the  last  stitch  when  the  servant  en- 
tered. 

"  If  you  please,  miss,  there's  a  gentleman  below  wants  to  sec 
you." 

"  A  gentleman  ! "  cried  Grace,  alarmed.  "  Not  Mr.  Darnell, 
Sarah  }  " 

"  No,  miss ;  a  strange  gentleman." 

"Are  you  sure  he  did  not  ask  for  Mr.  Frere — for  my 
brother  ?  " 

"  No,  miss ;  he  asked  for  you,  when  I  said  Mrs.  Frere  was 
out." 

"  I  will  come  directly." 

As  Sarah  retired  Grace  smoothed  her  hair,  after  a  hasty  put- 
ting to  riehts  of  her  toilette  by  shaking  off  the  threads  which 
clung  to  ner  dress,  and  fastening  on  a  fresh  white  frill.  Then 
she  went  down,  prepared  to  meet  some  friend  of  Randal's,  while 
wondering  why  that  young  gentleman  had  not  come  in ;  opened 
the  sitting-room  door,  and  found  herself  face  to  face  with  Max 
Frere. 

The  encounter  was  so  unexpected  that  it  is  no  figure  of  speech 
to  say  that  it  took  her  breatn  away.  With  a  flash  of  memory 
their  last  tite-h-fite  interview  came  back  to  her,  when  with  pas- 
sionate tenderness  he  had  held  her  to  his  heart,  and  made  her 
promise  not  to  flirt  with  the  "  parson's  grand§on  "  in  his  absence 
— and  now ! 

She  grew  pale  with  intense  feeling — a  strange  fear  of  being 
alone  with  her  cousin — a  dread  lest  he  should  insult  her  with 
any  apology  or  excuse  for  his  conduct. 

She  looked* thinner  and  more  colorless,  he  thought,  than  for- 
merly ;  but  her  eyes  seemed  larger  and  darker  from  the  contrast, 
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and  an  expression  of  gravity  stilled  her  face  into  unusual  ear- 
nestness. 

She  stopped  just  inside  the  door,  silent  for  half  a  second,  and 
then  in  a  tone,  of  utter  natural  astonishment,  exclaimed : 

"  Max ! " 

"Are  you  so  surprised  to  see  me?"  said  he,  advancing  to 
meet  her,  a  faint  tinge  of  color  passing  over  his  sallow  cheek  at 
the  unintentional,  evidently  unintentional,  reproach  of  her  sur- 
prise. 

**  Yes,  rather  surprised,"  she  returned,  collecting  herself,  and 
putting  her  hand  in  his  for  an  instant.  "  I  am  very  sorry  my 
mother  is  out.    Will  you  sit  down.  Max  }  " 

*'  I  tried  to  get  here  earlier,"  said  Max,  taking  a  chair,  while 
Grace  placed  herself  opposite  in  her  mother's  usual  seat ;  "  but 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  escape  from  the  office.  I  wanted  to 
come  every  day  for  the  last  week,"  continued  Max,  looking  very 
straight  at  his  cousin,  whose  composure  was  returning,  and  who 
met  his  eyes  steadily. 

**  I  am  sure  it  is  hard  to  get  away,"  she  said  quietly,  and  there 
was  an  awkward  pause. 

"Grace,"  exclaimed  Max,  an  indefinable  something  in  his 
voice  brought  the  roses  to  her  cheek  again,  "  I  am  more  fortun- 
ate than  I  hoped  to  be  in  finding  you  alone,  for  I  want  you  to 
explain  various  matters  which  puzzle  me." 

"  What  are  they  ?  "  a^ked  Grace. 

"  First :  why  did  you  return  my  check  ?  have  you  utterly  re- 
nounced me — us — that  you  will  not  accept  help  from  your  near- 
est relatives?" 

"  I  have  not  renounced  you,  but  why  should  we  take  your 
•money,  or  any  one's  money  (which  must  always  be  an  unpleas- 
ant thing  to  do),  when  we  do  not  want  it  ?  " 

"  Then  how  the  deuce  did  you  manage  without  it  ?  for  my 
aunt  wrote  rather  a  hopeless  account  of  matters." 

"  Did  she  ?  "  exclaimed  Grace,  flushing  crimson  with  anger 
and  mortification.  "She  wrote  without  my  knowledge,  you 
may  be  sure." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Max,  emphatically.  "  But  that  does  not 
account  for  your  being  able  to  do  without  the  check." 

"  You  may  therefore  conclude  that  we  have  resources  of  which 
you  are  ipiorant,  and  which  my  mother  forgot,"  returned  Grace, 
with  a  bnef,  sweet  smile. 

"  That  means,  you  decline  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"  This  much  I  may  say — that  we  have  incurred  no  obligation. 
Your  money  has  been  returned,"  she  added,  laughing,  "  so  you 
cannot  expect  to  see  the  play." 

Max  looked  at  her  gravely,  almost  sternly,  for  a  minute  with- 
out speaking,  and  then  said : 
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"  I  understand.  The  world  is  developing  you  wonderfully, 
Grace !  " 

'*  Yes,  my  education  is  evidently  going  to  be  very  thorough,'* 
she  returned,  bravely  checking  a  little  sob  that  rose  in  her 
throat. 

**  Well,  number  one  is  disposed  of.  Now  for  mystery  num- 
ber two.  I  heard  the  day  before  yesterday  that  Darnell  had 
started  with  Everard  and  some  other  fellows,  in  a  yacht  to 
cruise  along  the  coast  of  Norway.  Why  did  you  let  nim  go  ? 
or  why  did  you  send  him  away  ?  Come,  have  patience !  I 
speak  to  you  confidentially,  because  I  interest  myself  in  your 
affairs — more  than  you  would  perhaps  believe.  Grace,  you 
have  flung  away  fortune  if  you  have  rejected  Darnell," 

Grace  could  not  reply,  so  paralyzed  was  she  by  the  audacity 
of  this  speech.  Was  it  possible  that  Max  had  forgotten — clean 
forgotten — ^what  was  indelibly  stamped  upon  her  memory? 
After  an  instant's  pause,  he  went  on  : 

"  I  credited  you  with  the  wisdom  of  compromise !  I  thought 
you  would  have  grasped  the  solid  ingredients  of  life,  even  if 
you  were  forced  to  forego  a  dream  or  two,  as  I  have  done.  I 
did  not  think  a  nature  like  yours  could  be  weakly  sentimental." 

**  Do  not  waste  your  thoughts  on  what  you  cannot  under- 
stand," said  Grace,  quivering  with  indignation,  the  very  inten- 
sity of  which  gave  her  strength  to  present  an  unbroken  front  to 
the  foe ;  "  our  ideas  of  what  is  necessary  to  life  are  totally  dis- 
similar. I  have  already  most  of  the  ingredients  /  consider  solid. 
Of  course  it  is  very  mortifying  to  be  considered  weakly  senti- 
mental \y^ you,  but  not  unbearable." 

**  Of  course  a  ready  retort  comes  to  you  as  naturally  as  breath 
to  your  lips ;  yet,  Grace,  for  old  friendship's  sake,  tell  me  why. 
you  refused  Darnell  ?  " 

*'  Who  told  you  he  asked  me  ?  " 

"  The  thing  is  self-evident :  not  only  his  disappearance  from 
the  scene,  but  Lady  Elton's.  Moreover  she  said  to  me  the 
night  before  she  left  Paris  that  my  Irish  relatives  were  a  stiff- 
necked  generation." 

*'  Did  she  say  that  ?  "  cried  Grace,  deeply  wounded,  the  tears 
springing  to  her  eyes,  and  even  hanging  on  her  long  lashes  till 
they  visibly  fell  on  the  handkerchief  she  would  not  raise  to 
catch  them. 

Max's  eyes  dwelt  on  her  with  a  glow  in  their  dark  depths 
which  she  did  not  heed. 

"  '  Alas !  how  light  a  cause  may  move ! ' "  he  quoted  ironical- 
ly.    "  I  thought  you  were  superior  to  the  opinion  of  others  ?  " 

**  Of  people  generally,  yes ;  but  I  love  Lady  Elton,  and  it  cuts 
me  to  the  heart  to  hear  that  she  spoke  slightingly  of  us.  Why 
should  I  be  ashamed  of  acknowledging  it?" 
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"  But  her  opinion  is  not  unfounded,  Grace  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not." 

A  pause. 

"Grace,"  said  Max,  in  low, soft  tones,  raising  his  eyes  sud- 
denly to  hers,  "  why  did  you  refuse  Darnell  ?  He  is  not  a  bad 
sort  of  fellow  for  a  bon  parti.  Come,  Grace,  I  want  you  to 
confide  in  me — to  talk  of  the  future." 

Another  pause,  while  his  eyes  rested  on  her  with  a  curious 
expression,  as  if  he  wanted  to  tame  some  wild  creature  by  the 
power  of  his  glance. 

It  was  not  without  effect,  though  she  did  not  lower  hers. 
Her  lips  trembled  and  parted  as  if  to  utter  some  hasty  reply ; 
but  she  closed  them  resolutely  and  remained  silent,  a  half  smile 
indicating  some  change  of  tiiought.  After  waiting  for  her  to 
speak,  Max  resumed : 

"  Do  you  think,  because  I  yield  to  the  omnipotence  of  circum- 
stances, I  am  not  interested  in  you?  " 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  not  to  trouble  yourself  about  my 
affairs — matrimonial  or  monetary,"  cried  Grace;  "and  I  shall 
feel  much  more  grateful  than  for  any  help  you  can  give  me." 

There  was  an  angry  sparkle  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke.  Max 
sat  in  silence,  tapping  the  carpet  with  his  stick. 

"  If  you  have  anything  more  disagreeable  to  say,  say  it  and 
have  done,"  exclaimed  Grace,  at  last. 

"  Are  you  then  content,  Grace,  to  settle  down  to  the  sordid 
insignificance  of  poverty — to  a  life  of  monotonous  routine — with 
scarce  a  pleasure  or  a  break ;  to  spend  your  mental  powers  in 
calculating  how  to  make  both  ends  meet ;  to  see  your  beauty 
(to  most  men  you  are  beautiful,  Grace)  fading  in  obscurity,  be- 
stowed perhaps  on  some  underbred  companion  clerk  of  your 
brother's  ?    Think  of  such  a  destiny,  Grace,  compared  with " 

"  It  is  horrible  !  "  she  interrupted,  and  starting  from  her  seat 
she  walked  hastily  to  the  fireplace  and  surveyed  herself  in  the 
glass.  "  Don't  suppose  all  this  is  not  horrible  to  me  !  I  love 
ease,  and  pleasure,  and  dress.  You  don't  know  how  delightful 
it  is  to  hear  you  say  I  am  handsome !  I  understand  all  you 
say ;  but  can  you  understand  that  there  is  something  more — a 
something,  the  want  of  which  nothing  else,  not  all  the  pleasure 
and  grandeur  in  the  world  could  make  up  for,  and  that  is  home 
— a  place  to  come  back  to  and  rest  in— where  you  have  other 
selves  to  share  everjrthing  with  you.  You  don't  understand  this. 
Max ;  you  never  had  a  home  !  It  is  no  blame  or  merit  to  me ; 
I  cannot  help  it.  I  could  no  more  take  my  mother  and  Mab 
and  Randal  out  of  my  heart  and  live,  contented  with  finery, 
knowing  they  were  poor,  than  I  could  take  the  blood  put  of  my 
veins  !  It  would  be  like  covering  one  arm  with  bracelets  and 
gems,  and  cutting  the  other  off." 
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Max  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  resting  his  chin  on 
his  hand,  gazed  at  her  with  reluctant  admiration. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  will  never  marry  because  your 
mother  and  sister  are  poor?  " 

"  No,"  cried  Grace,  too  much  in  earnest  to  mince  matters  or 
fence.  "  If  I  ever  meet  a  kind,  good  man  that  will  be  a  son 
and  a  brother  to  them ;  and  if  I  feel  sure  they  have  all  they 
really  want,  I  shall  marfy,  I  dare  say." 

**  Would  not  Darnell  have  fulfilled  all  these  conditions  ?  " 

"  No ;  could  I  even  like  him  !  And  I  tell  you.  Max,  I  dare 
not  marry  a  man  I  did  not  love.  I  suppose  it  is  very  wicked  ; 
but  I  know  if  I  were  obliged  to  pretend  to  what  I  did  not  feel, 
instead  of  giving  him  a  hug,  I  should  find  my  fingers  closing 
round  his  throat  one  day." 

Max  started  up  as  she  spoke  and  came  near  her,  but  check- 
ing himself  resolutely,  stood  still,  with  his  arms  folded.  There 
was  a  passionate  grace  in  her  gesture,  a  light  in  her  eyes  that 
might  well  stir  the  blood  in  a  man's  veins ;  and  again  the  faint 
color  rose  in  Max  Frere's  pallid  cheeks.  But  Grace's  fire  died 
away  quickly ;  she  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  displaying  so  much 
warmth  before  her  cynical  kinsman. 

"  I  suppose  you  think  me  very  silly,"  she  said,  as  he  continued 
silent ;  '*  but  I  cannot  help  it." 

**  I  do  not  think  I  have  done  much  good  by  coming  here,"  he 
said,  not  heeding  her ;  and  he  walked  away  down  the  room  and 
back  again. 

*'  I  don't  think  you  have,"  said  Grace,  quietly  going  back  to 
her  seat. 

"  Then  I  shall  leave  you,"  replied  Max,  stopping  before  her. 
"  But  I  am  sorry  you  are  so  impracticable.  These  early  enthu- 
siasms die  out,  Grace ;  and  perhaps  you  will  regret  that  you  let 
fortune  slip  from  your  grasp,  and  wasted  your  heart  in  dreams. 
At  any  rate,  should  you  ever  want  help,  and  find  that  resources 
have  all  been  developed,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  promise 
that  you  will  not  despise  mme." 

*'  No,  Max,  I  never  will  ask  you  for  anything !  If  the  worst 
comes,  I  will  ask  my  uncle ;  but  I  hope  not  to  want  anything." 

"  You  will  come  to  me  yet,"  he  returned,  lingering,  and  try- 
ing to  rouse  his  cousin  ;  but  she  only  shook  her  head.  "  Good- 
bye, then,"  said  Max,  seeing  that  Grace  did  not  speak.  She 
rose  and  gave  him  her  hand.  "  And  as  there  is  no  use  in  my 
coming,  why  I  had  better  not  come  again." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  returned  Grace,  coldly,  trying  to  withdraw 
her  hand. 

"Perha{)s  not,"  repeated  Max,  pressing  it  hard — painfully 
hard,  while  his  eyes  lit  up  with  sudden  fire.  "  Do  you  not  see 
that  I  dare  not  come? — Good-bye." 
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He  let  her  hand  go,  turned  sharply  on  his  heel,  and  wa9 
gone. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

WIEK  succeeded  week  after  this  interview,  with  a  roonot-  \ 
ony  rarely  broken ;  yet  though  sometimes  a  little  weary 
and  cast  down,  Grace,  on  the  whole,  kept  her  courage  and  spir- 
its. The  conversation  with  her  cousin  had  completed  her  disr 
enchantment,  while  the  reluctant  admission  of  his  parting  words 
soothed  her  self-esteem — and  wounds  to  self-esteem  are  ever 
the  hardest  to  heal.  She  was  not  unhappy ;  she  was  too  fully 
employed  to  mope,  though  the  employment  was  far  from  con- 
genial To  battle  against  the  irrepressible  tendency  of  mother 
and  Randal  to  throw  away  money  on  non-essentials  ;  to  fight 
against  a  similar  weakness  in  herself — yielded  to  occasionally, 
and  bitterly  repented  of;  to  struggle  through  Mab's  lessons, 
practicing  mcluded  (for  they  had  ventured  to  hire  a  piano)  ;  to 
help  Mrs.  Frere  in  needlework;  to  manage  Miss  Timbs;  to 
keep  the  family  accounts  square,  and  endure  contemptuous  re- 
proaches for  her  stinginess  from  Randal  without  answering  bit- 
terly— ^an  effort  not  jQways  successful — this  is  but  an  outline  of 
her  avocations  during  the  long  weeks  between  early  July  and 
the  first  days  of  September. 

She  was  not  without  her  compensations,  however.  .  Some- 
times Mab  had  a  rare  fit  of  attention,  which  woke  Grace's 
hopes ;  often,  she  enjoyed  an  hour's  practice  herself,  according 
to  the  instructions  she  could  remember,  for  she  had  a  hearty 
natural  love  of  music,  and  pined  for  advantages  it  was  not  her 
destiny  to  enjoy.  Often  Jimmy  Byrne  brought  her  a  thoughtful, 
suggestive  volume  of  history  or  essays,  or  a  new  magazine  from 
a  public  library  to  which  the  little  man  subscribed  ;  and  often, 
too,  a  bright,  entrancing  novel,  which  she  could  read  to  her 
mother,  and  which  carried  her  out  of  the  dull  present  into  the 
stirring  realms  of  passion,  poetry,  and  adventure.  Sometinies 
there  was  a  delightlul  expedition  with  Jimmy  Byrne  and  Randal 
to  the  theatre  (upper  boxes).  Then  there  were  moments  of 
purest  pleasure  when  alone  with  her  mother,  or  when  bidding 
her  good -night,  Mrs.  Frere  would  whisper  a  few  tender  words 
expressive  of  her  reliance  on  her  daughter :  "  What  should  we 
do  without  you,  Grace  ?    You  are  everything  to  us,  darling  !  " 

It  was  not  an  unbearable  life  after  all,  though  Grace  hoped  it 
would  not  go  on  unbrokenly  for  very  long.  Sometimes  she 
could  not  believe  that  for  a  brief  interval  she  had  fluttered  in  the 
world  of  gayety  and  fashion — of  pleasure  and  wealthy  idleness. 
It  seemed  a  dream,  less  real  than  the  pictures  conjured  up  by 
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her  vivid  imagination  whenever  she  sat  or  walked  or  worke.l 
alone ;  stories  through  which  she  lived  as  distinctly  as  if  they 
were  facts  of  memory :  and  in  them  it  must  be  admitted  she 
often  triumphed  over  Max — ^triumphed  materially — the  only  kind 
of  triumph  Max  could  feel.  How  to  raise  herself  from  her 
present  obscurity,  with  this  object,  often  exercised  her  thoughts  ; 
and  these  reflections  always  depressed  her,  for  she  ever  reached 
the  same  conclusion,  that  half-educated,  untrained  and  inexperi- 
enced, she  could  but  do  the  very  humble  work  belonging  to 
"  that  state  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  her." 

Of  Darnell  she  scarcely  thought  at  all ;  she  never  faltered  in 
her  sense  of  satisfaction  at  having  refused  him,  even  when  her 
domestic  troubles  were  at  the  worst.  On  the  whole,  it  was  a 
peaceful  period  had  it  not  been  for  Randal,  who  had  latterly  be- 
come so  popular  among  his  office-mates,  that  he  was  very  often 
out  till  late — not  to  say  early — and  availed  himself  of  the  piano 
to  learn  sundry  songs  and  choruses.  The  fact  of  his  receiving 
a  weekly  stipend  made  him  exceedingly  independent,  though  he 
was  not  unfrequently  driven  to  applv  to  his  mother  for  a  subsidy. 

One  ray  of  exterior  joy  came  to  illuminate  the  "  even  tenor  of 
their  way." 

The  morning's  post,  one  dull  day  in  August,  brought  a  foreign 
letter  to  Mrs.  Frere.  It  was  from  Lady  Elton,  dated  Wies- 
baden ;  and  though  carefully  veiled,  conveyed  an  unspoken  re- 
gret for  their  estrangement  and  an  avowed  desire  to  hear  of 
their  present  condition  and  prospects.  She  asked  for  an  im- 
mediate answer,  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  with  some 
friends  for  the  Engadine. 

This  letter  was  the  most  delightful  event  that  could  have  oc- 
curred, in  the  opinion  of  Grace  and  Mrs.  Frere.  To  answer  it 
was  a  charming  task,  performed  conjointly  by  mother  and 
daughter. 

Lady  Elton  spoke  also  of  her  probable  return  to  London  after 
Christmas,  which  was  a  new  though  remote  hope.  To  be 
recondled  to  her  friend  and  benefactress  was  the  acme  of 
Grace's  desires  at  present,  and  here  was  a  prospect  of  that  con- 
summation. 

It  was  Sunday,  the  second  day  after  the  receipt  of  this  wel- 
come epistle ;  and  Jimmy  Byrne  had  come  up,  as  he  often  did, 
to  share  the  family  dinner  in  Albert  Crescent,  to  take  counsel 
with  Grace,  and  enjoy  a  talk  with  her.  The  little  man  was 
bright  and  observant,  nor  quite  uncultivated ;  for  he  often  sol- 
aced his  lonely  evenings  with  books  as  well  as  newspapers,  in 
which  he  was  deeply  read,  having  a  true  Hibernian  love  of 
politics.  '  ' 
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Dinner  was  over,  and  they  had  been  discussing  the  news  of 
the  day,  when  Jimmy  Byrne  suddenly  said : 

'*  Mrs.  Frere,  ma'am !  if  I  might  inmiire,  hadn't  the  master 
some  relations  by  the  name  of  Costello  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Byrne ;  my  mother's  name  was  Costello — ^Costello 
of  Dargan  Abbey." 

"Just  so,  ma'am  !  Well,  you  see,  this  Squire  Blundell,  that 
died  about  two  or  three  months  back — you  remember.  Miss 
Grace,  I  was  sent  away  to  look  after  the  papers  and  valuables 
— he  has  left,  among. other  bequests,  two  thousand  pounds  in 
Indian  railway  debentures  to  a  Count  Costello  of  the  Austrian 
army,  his  old  friend  and  comrade.  I  wonder,  now,  if  it's  any 
relation  of  yours,  ma'ani  ?  ** 

"  Very  possibly,"  returned  Mrs.  Frere,  with  faintly  awakened 
interest.     "  What  is  his  name — his  Christian  name  }  " 

"Denis — Denis,  Count  Costello;  and  a  very  old  gentleman 
he  must  be,  for  the  man  that's  gone  was  over  eighty.' 

"Why,  Mr.  Byrne,"  cried  Mrs.  Frere,  now  quite  roused,  "he 
must  be  my  own  uncle ! " 

"  You  don't  say  so ! "  exclaimed  Jimmy,  with  some  excite- 
ment ;  "  sure,  he  is  a  general,  and  grand  cross  of  something  or 
other,  and  a  great  man  entirely." 

"  Is  he  the  officer  grandpapa  used  to  tell  such  stories  about, 
when  they  were  together  in  Vienna?"  asked  Grace. 

"  Yes,  dear ;  but  we  have  lost  sight  of  him  for  years.  We 
did  not  know  where  to  address  the  news  of  my  dear  father's 
death  to  him.  He  married — oh,  forty  or  forty-five  years  ago, 
and  is,  I  believe,  more  German  than  English." 

"  Irish,  you  mean  !  "  said  Randal. 

"  And  where  is  the  count,  my  uncle,  now  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Frere. 

"Well,  I  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  place,"  returned 
Jimmy ;  "  but  I  can  find  out  for  you.  I  know  there  have  been 
letters  from  him,  and  he  wants  to  take  his  money  over  to  Ger- 
many, which  is  just  madness." 

"  Do  find  out  his  present  address  for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Frere. 
"  I  should  like  to  hear  from  him  again.  I  remember  his  visiting 
Dungar  a  couple  of  years  before  I  was  married.  He  was  a 
splendid  looking  man  then,  and  so  bright  and  gay,  though  he 
had  not  long  lost  his  wife." 

"  Ah,  it's  little  they  care  for  wives  over  there  ! "  said  Jimmy, 
with  the  vag^e  distrust  of  foreign  morals  natural  to  an  untravel- 
ed  islander. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  could  get  me  into  the  Austrian  service,"  cried 
Randal,  eagerly. 

"  The  Austrian  service  !  God  forbid ! "  cried  Jimmy.  "  You 
had  a  deal  better  stick  to  the  service  you  are  in.' 
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"  Why  did  this  great-uncle  of  ours  go  into  the  Austrian  ser- 
vice then  ?    He  must  have  been  better  off  than  I  am." 

"I  do  not  know  that,  Randal/*  replied  his  mother.  "The 
Dargan  estate  was  wofuUy  encumbered;  there  was  next  to 
nothing  for  younger  children  :  and  remember  that  fifty  years  ago 
it  was  the  habit  of  the  Irish  Catholic  gentry  to  put  their  vounger 
sons  in  the  French  and  Austrian  service.  The  Costellos  were 
all  Catholics." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said  Grace,  musingly.  "  I  fancy 
him  quite  a  hero  of  romance." 

"  Had  he  any  children  ?  "  asked  Byrne.  * 

"  As  well  as  I  remember,  several ;  but  it  must  be  nearly 
twenty  years  since  I  heard  anything  of  him,"  said  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  continued  Jimmy,  whose  worldliness  was 
of  the  simplest,  "  it  would  only  be  natural  if  he  was  to  adopt  you, 
Mrs.  Frere,  and  Mr,  Randal,  and  the  young  ladies ;  for  if  he  is 
a  count  and  a  general,  I  suppose  he  has  a  fine  property  over 
there :  but,  of  course,  if  he  has  a  family,  that  is  another  matter." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Byrne,"  returned  Mrs.  Frere,  smiling,  "  1  fear 
the  Austrian  service  is  a  very  poor  one ;  probably  this  legacy 
will  seem  riches  to  him.  I  am  afraid  there  are  no  golden 
chances  before  us." 

"More's  the  pity,"  cried  Jimmy,  and  the. subject  dropped; 
but  to  Grace  the  conversation  suggested  a  fine  field  for  castle- 
building,  which  was  her  chief  recreation. 

Grand  and  wide  were  the  structures  she  raised  on  the  airy 
foundation  of  fancy.  Sometimes  a  sudden  accession  of  fortune 
through  some  unexpected  channel  enabled  her  to  revisit  Dungar 
in  splendor,  and  even  tempt  the  present  possessor  to  cut  off  the 
entail,  and  sell  the  beloved  place  to  her ;  sometimes  she  develop- 
ed a  voice,  genius,  art-power  that  would  raise  her  to  prominence 
and  prosperity.  Now  she  imagined  her  Austrian  grand-uncle  a 
model  of  all  that  was  generous ;  pictured  the  possibility  of  his 
having,  say,  a  married  daughter,  also  charming  and  genial ;  she 
invites  Grace  to  Vienna,  and  launches  her  into  the  most  brilliant 
society  of  that  delightful  capital ;  there  she  meets  Max,  and  is 
able  to  assist  him  socially — she  would  acquire  German  in  a  few 
months;  she  would  display  that  new  riding-habit — ^poor  dear 
grandpapa's  last  gift — niched  from  more  pressing  claims  upon 
his  last  loan.  People  rode  in  Vienna,  and  appreciated  good 
riding ;  perhaps  she  might  be  presented  to  the  empress.  The 
Costello  and  De  Burgh  blood  would  entitle  her  to 

'*  Gracie  dear,"  said  Mab — down  came  Grace  to  the  narrow 
realities  of  Albert  Crescent,  and  beheld  Mab  standing,  one  lit- 
tle rosy  foot  quite  bare  on  the  dark  carpet,  and  holding  out  a 
stocking — "there  is  such  a  big  hole  in  the  heel;   would  you 
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mind  sewing  it  up  before  I  go  out  ?  Miss  Timfos  is  going  to 
Covent  Garden  for  fruit  to  make  jam,  and  she  is  going  to  take 
me  with  her.  We  will  bring  it  back,  on  the  top  of  the  omnibus. 
Don*t  you  think  I  might  sit  there  too  ?  " 

"  On,  Mab  !  why  will  you  not  look  at  your  stockings  before 
you  put  them  on,  and  bring  them  to  me  if  they  want  mending  ? 
Have  you  no  others  ?  ** 

"  None  without  holes,"  returned  Mab,  shaking  her  head. 

So  having  made  her  sister  presentable,  Grace  devoted  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  to  an  energetic  repairing  of  numer- 
ous small  stockings,  wTiich,  however,  was  no  impediment  to  a 
dioramic  succession  of  mental  pictures  which  helped  the  time 
away  while  the  busy  fingers  plied  the  needle. 

August  was  now  nearly  over,  and  the  weather  beautiful  and 
fresh — a  change  doubly  welcome,  for  the  first  half  of  the  month 
had  been  dull  and  rainy.  Although  the  streets  had  that  desert- 
ed look  which  London,  in  spite  of  its  multitude  of  inhabitants, 
presents  in  the  "  out-of-season  "  period,  Mrs.  Frere  and  her 
daughter  did  not  feel  it,  for  their  walks  were  always  in  search 
of  fields  and  trees,  or  what  apologies  for  them  they  could  find. 

Randal  was  not  well.  He  had  caught  cold,  and  had  a  bad 
cough.  He  was  feverish  too,  and  his  mother  and  Grace  per- 
suaded him  to  stay  at  home  for  two  days,  a  seclusion  he  bore 
very  impatiently.  He  was  the  least  healthy  of  Mrs.  Frere's 
children — ^the  lez^st  constitutionally  strong ;  and  he  had  grown 
visibly  paler  and  thinner  since  their  residence  in  London.  His 
spirits  were  variable  also,  and  subject  to  frequent  depression. 
At  times  he  looked  on  himself  as  a  blighted  genius,  doomed  to 
an  early  grave ;  at  others,  when  he  had  achieved  some  little  so- 
cial triumph  among  his  fellow-clerks,  with  whom  he  was  very 
popular,  he  would  be  radiant,  brimful  of  hope  and  brightest  an- 
ticipations. "  There  must  be  something  in  me,  mother ! "  he 
would  remark ;  "  or  those  fellows — honest,  well-meaning  chaps, 
with  plenty  of  sense — would  not  be  so  ready  to  applaud  all  I 
say  \ " 

He  had  been  very  rebellious  on  the  second  day  of  his  impris- 
onment, having  finished  a  thrilline^  tale  of  Miss  Braddon's,  and 
not  liking  the  volume  just  chosen  by  his  sister  to  replace  it. 

"  Where  is  Jimmy  Byrne  ?  "  he  asked,  querulously,  as  Grace, 
in  hat  and  scarf,  stood  beside  the  easy-chair  wherein  he  lounged. 
"  The  little  beggar  has  not  been  near  us  for  a  week  past ;  he 
always  has  something  to  say." 

"  There  is  a  note  on  the  table  for  my  mother,"  replied  Grace ; 
"  and  I  think  the  writing  looks  like  his." 

**  Let  us  open  it !  "  cried  Randal. 

"  No,  no !  Mother  and  Mab  will  soon  be  back ;  they  have 
only  gone  round  by  Holland  Park,  and " 
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*'  Nonsense,  Grace  !  the  mother  would  not  mind  !  Why,  we 
have  no  secrets  !     Hand  it  over  like  a  good  girl.** 

"  Indeed  I  will  not !  '* 

"  Then  I  will  take  it  myself! "  and  Randal,  darting  from  his 
seat,  pounced  upon  the  note. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  not  right,  Randal !  '* 

"  On  my  head  be  it !  *'  he  cried,  laughing ;  and  tearing  open 
the  envelope,  he  read  : 

"  Dear  Madam, 

"  I  have  been  that  busy  I  have  not  had  time  to  run  up  to 
the  Crescent,  and  I  hoped  Mr.  Randal  might  call.  Who  do  you 
think  walked  into  the  office  late  this  afternoon  ?  General  Count 
Costello  himself,  no  less  !  I  was  sent  for  to  bring  some  papers 
about  the  late  Mr.  Blundell's  investments,  and  so  soon  as  he 
heard  me  speak,  *  You  are  a  countryman  of  mine  ! '  says  he. 
*  I  am  so,'  says  I.  '  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  *  *  A  pJace 
called  Dungar,*  says  I.  With  that  he  nearly  shook  my  hand 
off,  and  asked  no  end  of  questions.  And  I  just  write  to  beg 
and  pray  of  Mr.  Randal  to  go  and  call  upon  him — Charing  Cross 
Hotel,  No.  1 53 — as  soon  as  ever  you  get  this ;  he  (the  general) 
is  just  dying  to  see  some  of  his  own  people  from  the  old  coun- 
try. I  hope  you  will  call  to-morrow  evening,  but  not  before  eight. 
"  Your  respectful  and  obedient  servant, 

I  "J.  Byrne." 

"  By  Jupiter !  there*s  a  transformation  scene  for  you,  Grace  I 
I  will  dress  and  be  off  this  moment.    What  o'clock  is  it?'* 

"  Nearly  one.  But  you  must  wait  till  after  dinner,  till  my 
mother  comes  in.  An  hour  or  two  later  will  make  very  little 
difference ;  you  will  not  find  the  count — he  will  be  sure  to  be 
out." 

"At  any  rate  I  will  get  ready,  and  be  off  directly  we  have 
dined.    Why,  Grace,  this  is  a  bit  of  romance  !  ** 

And  Randal  vanished  into  his  room,  quite  restored  to  health 
and  vigor  by  this  wonderful  piece  of  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Frere  was  less  excited  than  her  children  on  reading 
Jimmy's  note;  her  imagination  had  faded  somewhat  in  the 
storms  of  time  and  change.  However,  she  was  pleased  at  the 
idea  of  seeing  any  of  her  kin,  and  wrote  a  very  amiable  note, 
begging  the  stranger  uncle  to  give  them  an  early  day,  and  to 
name  which  would  suit  him  best. 

Armed  with  this  and  his  card  as  credentials,  Randal  started  " 
as  soon  as  he  could  escape  from  his  mother's  entreaties  to  eat 
more,  to  drink  another  glass  of  wine,  etc. ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  day  passed  as  usual,  but  for  a  little  variation  in  the  con- 
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versation  consequent  on  Mrs.  Frere's  intermittent  queries  and 
suggestions.  "  I  suppose,  if  my  uncle  comes  to  dinner,  he  will 
give  some  little  notice,  so  that  we  may  be  prepared  ? "  or, 
**  Should  the  count  come,  Grace,  you  will  strain  a  point,  dear, 
and  let  us  have  a  nice  little  dinner?*'  or,  "You  know,  Grace, 
the  man  downstairs  is  away  for  his  holiday ;  I  think  Miss  Timbs 
would  let  us  have  his  room  to  dine  in,  if  you  asked  her." 

Then  Mab  of  course  had  a  hundred  questions  to  put  of  the 
most  searching  character ;  and  was  so  bent  on  receiving  satis- 
factory replies,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make  her  go 
through  her  afternoon  practicing.  At  the  end  of  each  scale  or 
exercise  she  would  swing  round  on  the  piano-stool  with :  "  But, 
Grace,'*  or  "  But  mother,  why  has  this  uncle  never  come  to  see 
us  before  ?  "  or,  "Do  you  think  our  uncle  has  ever  killed  a  man 
— really  killed  one  himself  in  a  battle  ?  **  "  Will  he  speak  Eng- 
lish ?  "  etc.,  etc. 

Randal  returned  in  a  couple  of  hours,  looking  very  pale  and 
weary.  He  had  not  found  Count  Costello,  nor  Jimmy  Byrne, 
at  whose  office  he  had  also  called.  Mr,  Byrne  had  gone  out 
with  the  count,  and  was  not  expected  back  that  day. 

"  Then  he  will  come  on  here  in  the  evening,  and  tell  us  every- 
thing," observed  Grace. 

And  then  Randal  settled  himself  to  read ;  the  shades  of  night 
began  to  close  in,  tea  was  served,  and  Grace,  with  much  tact, 
persuaded  Mab  to  retire  at  eight  o'clock,  as  she  particularly 
wished  that  observant  young  person  not  to  be  present  during 
Jimmy  Byrne's  visit.  To  this  end  she  accompanied  her  up- 
stairs, undertaking  to  brush  her  hair  and  help  her  to  undress. 

This  process  was  proceeding,  when  a  loud  ring  of  the  front- 
door bell  attracted  Mab's  attention. 

"  That's  a  runaway,"  she  said :  *'  Miss  Timbs  is  nearly  driven 
crazy  with  them.  She  caught  one  boy,  though,  yesterday ;  she 
was  at " 

"  Hush,  Mab  !  "  cried  Grace,  pausing,  with  the  brush  uplifted 
in  her  hand.  Feet  were  heard  coming  upstairs  to  the  drawing- 
room  ;  no  doubt  Jimmy  Byrne.  Grace  recommenced  brushing 
with  redoubled  vigor,  longing  to  run  down  and  hear  the  news, 
and  Mab  recommenced : 

**  She  was  at  the  side^door  taking  in  the  milk  when  the  ring 
came,  so  she  darted  up  the  steps  and  knocked  him  on  the  head 
with  the  tin  measure.  Was  it  not  fun !  I  wish  I  had  been 
there  " 

A  sudden  knock  at  the  door,  and  Randal's  voice  said ; 

**  Grace,  you  must  dress  Mab  again,  and  come  down  quick ! 
Here  is  Count  Costello  come  with  Jimmy  Byrne !" 

*'  Is  it  possible  ?  *'  cried  Grace,  hastily  tying  up  Mab's  abundant 
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locks,  hurrying  on  her  frock,  and  arra)dng  her  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.    •'  There  now,  Mab,  go  on  downstairs ;  I  will  come  direct- 

Mab,  nothing  loath,  started  off.  Grace,  having  made  a  rapid 
inspection  of  her  own  toilette  and  added  an  improving  touch  or 
two,  followed  quickly. 

When  she  came  into  the  sitting-room  she  was  a  little  dazzled, 
for  Randal  had  lit  all  three  gas-burners  in  honor  of  the  visit. 
Mrs.  Frere  was  in  her  usual  chair,  Randal  and  Jimmy  Byrne 
were  standing  at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  opposite  the 
door  sat  an  old  gentleman,  holding  both  Mab's  hands,  while 
she  stood  between  his  knees.  As  Grace  came  into  the  full  light 
he  looked  up,  putting  Mab  away,  and  rising  suddenly,  stood 
facing  her.  A  fine  figure,  very  tall  and  very  thin,  but  large ;  a 
once-powerful  frame,  still  grand  in  age ;  a  well-set  head,  with 
plentiful  gray  hair,  cut  in  military  fashion ;  thick,  nearly  white 
eye-brows,  overhanging  large  dark  eyes  that  looked  absolutely 
black  from  contrast ;  long  gray  mustache,  an  aquiline  face,  and 
stem  soldierly  aspect ;  the  slightly-bowed  legs  and  peculiar  step, 
as  if  the  sabretache  was  always  knocking  against  his  left  heel 
(which  Grace  afterwards  observed),  betrayed  the  old  trooper. 
She  paused,  coloring  under  the  dark  piercing  eyes  which  seventy- 
five  years  had  not  yet  robbed  of  all  their  fire.  But  the  count, 
making  a  step  forward,  said,  with  a  slight  quiver  in  his  voice 
and  a  surprised  air : 

"  Who — ^who  is  this  ?  "  yet  holding  Out  his  hand  while  he 
spoke. 

"My eldest  daughter,  Grace,"  replied  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  Grace— did  you  say  Grace  ?  "  repeated  the  old  man,  laying 
the  other  hand  over  hers  which  she  had  given  him ;  then  he 
murmured  something  in  German  which  no  one  understood,  and 
exclaimed  in  as  genuine  ah  Irish  accent  as  if  he  had  never  left 
his  native  country,  "  My  dear  child,  you  are  like  a  bit — faith,  a 
bright  bit ! — of  my  old  life  given  back  to  me.  God  bless  you, 
my  child  !  '*  He  drew  her  to  him,  and  kissed  her  brow  with  a 
kind  of  solemnity  very  touching  to  his  young  grand-niece,  who 
thought  the  still  muscular,  gnarled  hand  trembled  as  it  lay  upon 
her  shoulder.  *'  How  did  you  come  to  call  her  Grace  ?  "  he  con- 
tinued, holding  her  away  and  gazing  with  a  yearning  expression 
in  his  deep  eyes. 

"  It  was  a  fancy  of  my  dear  fathier's/'  returned  Mrs.  Frere  ; 
"  she  was  his  favorite  grandchild.  He  named  her  after  a  Grace 
Costello,  about  whom  there  is  a  story  of  her  riding  some  im- 
mense distance  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  to  warn  some  out- 
laws and  give  them  time  to  escape." 

*'  Ay,  I  know  1 "  returned  the  count ;  "  and  she  is  Uke  another 
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Grace  Costello — a  cousin  of  ours — did  you  ever  see  her  ? — but 
no ;  she  must  have  left  Ireland  before  you  were  born — as  like 
as  if  she  herself  stood  before  me  !  " 

The  old  man  sat  down,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  lost  in 
thought ;  then  rousing  himself,  he  began  to  ask  questions — end- 
less questions — many  of  which  Mrs.  Frere  was  unable  to  an- 
swer: they  related  to  people  and  circumstances  passed  away 
and  forgotten  before  her  time. 

The  count  was  deeply  distressed  to  hear  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
his  niece,  and  greatly  astonished.  But  he  said  little,  evidently 
restrained  by  a  feeling  of  delicacy ;  though  Mrs.  Frere  poured 
forth  her  tale  of  woe  with  little  reserve,  in  spite  of  Grace's  occa- 
sional efforts  to  check  her. 

Then  Grace,  in  her  character  of  housekeeper,  with  a  sweet 
smile  and  a  blush,  asked  if  her  uncle  had  dined. 

"Yes,  my  jewil,"  he  returned.  "After  dragging  my  friend 
here  " — a  condescending  wave  of  the  hand  to  Jimmy — "  all  over 
the  town,  we  went  back  to  the  hotel  to  dinner,  and  there  I  found 
this  young  gentleman's  card  '* — a  nod  and  smile  to  Randal — 
**  and  your  note,  my  dear  niece.  I  was  so  overjoyed  to  find  one 
of  my  own  kin  ready  and  anxious  to  welcome  the  old  stranger, 
that  I  could  not  resist  accompanying  Mr.  Byrne  to  see  you  at 


once." 


"  At  any  rate,  uncle,  have  a  glass  of  wine  after  your  drive  out 
here,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  seeing  that  Grace,  by  some  occult  proc- 
ess, had  conjured  up  glasses,  biscuit,  and  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux. 

To  this  the  count  readily  assented,  and  drank  to  their  future 
friendship,  clinking  elasses  rather  noisily.  Ihen  he  drank  Jim- 
my Byrne's  health,  then  success  to  Ranaal,  and  so  g^ew  exceed- 
ingly friendly  and  communicative. 

He  told  how  hft  eldest  son  had  married  a  Hungarian  heiress, 
and  lived  on  his  estate  ;  and  his  second  son  had  a  distant  com- 
mand in  Croatia.  That  he  himself  had  for  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years  resided  with  his  widowed  daughter,  who  had  married  a 
Sa^on  Gutsbesitzer^  or  gentleman  farmer,  and  who  managed 
the  property  during  her  son's  minority.  That  she  had  two 
daughters,  good  and  love-worthy  maidens;  and  that  life  was 
very  tranquil  ^nd  happy  in  the  remote  valley  near  the  Bohemian 
frontier.  Still  it  was  evident  that  the  journey  to  London,  the 
sudden  glimpse  of  the  living  world,  had  been  a  great  delight  to 
the  hale  old  man,  in  whose  nearly  exhausted  life  still  lingered 
a  sparkle  of  that  "eternal  boyhood"  which  death  only  can  ex- 
tinguish in  an  Irishman's  nature. 

They  talked  far  into  the  night,  Count  Costello  occasionally 
breaking  off  to  address  Grace,  "  Let  me  hear  your  voice,  dar- 
ling !  it  takes  me  back  five-and-forty  years ; "  or,  "  Look  at  me, 
jewil !     Mein  Gott !  I  see  another's  eyes  in  yours." 
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At  last  Count  Costello  ordered  Jimmy  Byrne  to  fetch  him  a 
cab — declared  he  was  keeping  the  ladies  up  too  late — kissed  Mrs. 
Frere's  hand  and  Grace's  brow — set  his  heels  together — ^made  a 
magnificent  bow,  and  departed. 

The  exclamations,  observations,  and  discussions  which  ensued 
may  be  imagined. 

In  truth,  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  Austrian  grand- 
uncle  made  a  great  and  important  change  in  the  life  of  the  Al- 
bert Crescent  recluses.  The  old  man  quite  reveled  in  the  fresh 
delight  of  playing  the  generous  friend  to  his  new-found  relatives. 
He  gave  them  frequent  dinners  at  his  hotel  and  elsewhere :  he 
engaged  Mrs.  Frere  and  Grace  in  long  shopping  expeditions,  to 
select  presents  for  his  daughter  and  grandchildren.  He  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  tp  make  many  useful  gifts  to  Mrs. 
Frere  and  Grace.  In  short,  the  gallant  veteran,  finding  that  a 
half  year's  dividend  had  accrued  since  the  death  of  his  friend 
the  testator,  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  unusual  pleasure  of  having 
what  seemed  to  him  a  large  sum  of  money  at  his  disposal.  But 
JLondon  is  a  costly  place ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  be- 
gan to  talk  of  returning  to  his  Saxon  home. 

In  the  close  and  friendly  intercourse  with  Grace,  which  sprang 
up  quickly  and  naturally,  the  kindly  old  man  soon  acquired  a  fuu 
and  complete  knowledge  of  the  skeletons  hidden  in  the  recesses 
of  her  thoughtful  heart,  which  by,some  strange  sympathetic  at- 
traction was  drawn  to  reveal  its  hopes  and  fears  to  the  pleasant, 
light-hearted  old  soldier,  whose  experience  and  worldly  wisdom 
was  yet  so  curiously  streaked  with  simplicity  and  tenderness. 

A  wonderful  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  him  and 
Grace,  and  though  she  did  not  feel  the  same  reliance  on  his 
judgment  as  on  Jimmy  Byrne's,  she  was  nevertheless  immensely 
cheered  and  encouraged  by  the  acquisition  sf  one  more  warm 
friend, 

It  was  with  a  certain  sinking,  of  the  heart  she  looked  forward 
to  the  approaching  separation  from  her  grand-uncle.  London 
would  seem  doubly  desolate  when  he  was  gone.  Ah,  if  Uncle 
Frere  had  been  like  him,  how  different  their  lives  might  be ! 

"Here  is  a  note  from  the  count,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  one  after- 
noon, as  Grace  came  into  the  room  after  ascending  from  a  do- 
mestic consultation  with  Miss  Timbs.  "  He  says  he  will  sup 
with  us  at  seven,  as  he  has  a  communication  of  some  impor- 
tance to  make.  I  wonder  what  it  can  be !  At  any  rate,  dear, 
let  us  have  something  nice  for  supper.  Could  you  manage  a 
lobster  mayonnaise,  or  a  dressed  crab  ?  your  uncle  enjoys  a  lit- 
tle fish." 

**  I  will  see  about  it,  mother  dear.  We  have  some  nice  cold 
beef  and  salad,  and  the  count  is  so  fond  of  salad ; "  and  Grace 
hurried  awav  to  prepare  for  the  coming  guest. 
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It  was  a  wet,  wild  evening,  and  Count  Costello  arrived  in.  a 
cab,  accompanied  by  Jimmy  Byrne, 

The  count  was  loolcing  remarkably  well  in  a  fashionable  suit 
of  London-made  garments,  and  had  an  air  of  scarcely  veiled 
importance.  After  an  interchange  of  greetings.  Count  Costello 
took  his  seat,  and  glancing  round,  remarked : 

"  Your  boy  has  not  come  in  yet,  my  dear  niece  ?  " 

"  No ;  he  is  often  late  on  Wednesdays.  It  is  a  foreign-post 
day,  1  believe." 

**  Ha  I  I  should  prefer  his  presence,  as  I  want  to  hold  a  familv 
council.  But  as  he  is  detained,  I  shall  proceed  without  him,  ' 
said  the  count,  drawing  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  handing  it 
to  Mrs.  Frere.  "  Let  me  beg  your  attention  to  this  letter  from 
my  daughter,  Frau  Alvsleben,  which  reached  me  only  this 
morning." 

"  From  my  cousin  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Frere,  in  some  surprise, 
"and  in  French." 

*'  Yes,  my  daughter  can  speak  a  little  English  but  to  write  it 
is  beyond  her.     Read,  my  dear  niece,  read  !  " 

The  letter  was  somewhat  formal,  but  very  kind,  and  contained 
an  invitation  for  Grace  to  accompany  the  count  on  his  journey 
back,  and  pass  a  couple  of  months  with  her  Saxon  relatives,  who 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  amuse  and  interest  her.  Mrs^ 
Frere  handed  the  letter  to  Grace,  observing : 

"  Madame  Alvsleben  is  most  kind  and  hospitable,  but  we  have 
you  to  thank,  dear  uncle,  for  this  tempting  proposal." 

To  Grace,  a  whole  volume  of  new  and  cielightful  possibilities 
seemed  to  open,  as  she  glanced  through  the  letter.  A  visit  to 
Germany  !  a  total  and  complete  escape  from  Max  Frere's  pat- 
ronage and  interference  !  It  would  be  too  delightful !  But 
mother  and  Mab — how  could  she  leave  them  ? 

"  Well,  what  does  my  jewil  say?  "  asked  the  count,  who  had 
been  watching  her.     "  Will  you  start  with  me  on  Monday  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  uncle,  I  should  like  it  ever  so  much ;  but  I  do  not 
very  well  see  how  it  can  be  managed.  I  can  scarcely  leave  the 
mother ;  and  then "    She  paused. 

"Don't  think  of  the  cost  of  the  journey,"  said  the  count; 
"  that's  my  affair." 

"  Here  is  Randal ! "  cried  Mab ;  whereupon  the  matter  in 
hand  was  explained,  and  the  discussion  proceeded. 

"  I  don't  see  how  we  can  get  on  without  Grace,"  said  Randal. 

"  Anyhow,  it's  right  she  should  get  a  peep  of  the  world,  after 
her  slavin'  for  every  one,"  remarked  Jimmy  Byrne ;  "  and  where 
would  she  have  such  an  opportunity  as  this,  to  travel  under  the 
care  of  a  nobleman  and  her  own  blood  relation  ?  " 

"True  for  you,  Byrne!  Begad  I  you  are  a  sensible  little 
fellow,"  said  the  count.  12 
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It  would  be  terrible  to  part  with  her,  even  for  a  week,"  said 
Mrs.  Frere,  tremulously ;  '*  but  then  it  would  be  for  her  good  !  " 

"  I  will  not  go  if  you  feel  you  could  not  do  without  me,"  ob- 
served Grace. 

"  Listen  to  me  how,"  began  the  count,  v\Hth  the  air  of  making 
an  oration  ;  "  I  have  been  thinking  hard  what's  best  for  you  all, 
and  I  believe  that  you  are  just  wasting  your  substance  in  this 
costly  capital.  Come  away  with  both  your  girls,  niece  Frere. 
Life  is  easier  and  cheaper  in  our  comer  of  the  world.  You'll 
get  a  good  education  f(5r  this  child,"  laying  his  hand  on  Mab's 
head ;  **  you'll  find  a  simple,  cheerful  society  for  yourself  and 
Grace,  and  get  something  more  than  bare  meat,  drink,  dress, 
and  shelter.  Then  you'll  be  near  your  next  of  kin,  and  we  will 
look  after  ydti." 

"  It  would  be  very  nice,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  hesitatingly ;  "  but 
I  could  not  leave  Randal.*' 

♦*  Randal  is  a  man,  and  must  learn  to  take  care  of  himself; 
your  first  duty  is  to  your  daughters,"  returned  the  old  soldier, 
gravely. 

•*  Perhaps,  uncle,  you  might  get  me  into  the  Austrian  service," 
suggested  Randal. 

*'  No !  I  Avould  not  if  I  could,  sir.  You  are  a  deuced  deal 
better  off  where  you  are.  The  Austrian  service  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be.  My  notion  is  this :  let  Grace  come  with  me — she 
will  pick  up  a  little  German  in  a  month.  Between  us  we  will 
find  good  quarters  for  you ;  and  then  you  and  the  child  come 
over  when  all  is  ready,  and  get  settled  before  winter.  What  do 
you  say  ?  Here's  Byrne  will  look  after  Randal,  who  has  begun 
to  earn  a  trifle ;  and  he  will  be  twice  the  man  he  is  when  he 
hasn't  his  mammy  to  coddle  him." 

An  animated  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Randal  was  the 
chief  dissentient.  Jimmy  Byrne  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
count's  suggestion,  and  so  was  Mrs.  Frere,  though  considerably 
appalled  at  the  idea  of  so  tremendous  an  undertaking. 

By  the  time  they  sat  down  to  a  pretty  and  appetizing  little 
supper,  however,  the  count  had  prevailed  so  far  at  least  that  all 
agreed  to  the  proposal  of  Grace's  visit  with  a  view  to  her  re- 
connoitring the  country ;  nay,  more,  that  she  should  st^rt  with 
him  on  the  following  Monday. 

"  Once  the  line  of  march  is  decided,  *  boot  and  saddle  I '  no 
loitering ! "  cried  the  old  soldier,  highly  pleased  at  the  prospect 
bf  carrying  off  his  favorite  grand-niece,  and  his  spirits  were  in- 
fectious. 

Somehow,  before  supper  was  over,  every  one  began  to  con- 
sider the  suggested  removal  to  Saxony  as  a  most  happy  thought. 
Jimmy,  who  never  got'  rid  of  the  nation  that  the  count  had  a 
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fine  estate  somewhere,  and  that  "  Miss  Grace  '*  would  have  her 
share  of  it,  forgot  all  selfish  regrets  in  the  hope  of  her  prosperity. 
Mrs.  Frere,  recalling  old  tales  of  German  prices,  began  to  ex- 
pect they  might  live  on  two  or  three  hundred  a  year  like  million- 
aires. Mab  brightened  up  at  the  prospect  of  living  near  the 
country ;  and  Grace — Grace  thought  that  propitious  heaven  had 
opened  to  her  a  direct  deliv^erance  from  dullness,  depression,  and 
obscurity. 

So  they  drank  each  other's  health  in  some  champagne  brought 
by  Uncle  Costello,  and  clinked  glasses  and  encouraged  each 
other  by  pleasant  fanciful  suggestions,  till  a  merrier  party  could 
not  be  found. 

When  at  last  Grace  was  alone  in  her  little  room,  she  could 
hardly  quiet  herself  to  serious  thought.  Was  it  possible  that 
in  four  days  she  would  be  starting  on  this  suddenly  projected 
voyage  of  discovery  ?  She  trembled  at  the  idea — at  the  bare 
imagination  of  leaving  mother  and  Mab  unprotected.  Yet  she 
felt  it  was  a  chance  for  all  she  must  not  lose  ;  and  with  a  short 
but  fervent  prayer  to  God  for  help  and  guidance,  she  at  last 
sank  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

FOR  reasons  best  known  to  himself.  General  Costello  was 
eager  to  leave  London,  and  would  not  delay  his  departure 
for  a  day.  The  preparations  for  his  grand-niece's  departure 
were  consequently  performed  at  a  gallop,  and  no  one  had  time 
for  fears,  hopes,  or  doubts. 

To  Grace,  the  change  brought  fresh  life.  She  was  going  into 
a  new  world.  She  would  leave  disappointment  and  mortifica- 
tion— ay,  and  obscurity — behind.  For  should  she  not  have  her 
mother  s  powerful  and  noble  relatives  to  back  her  up  ?  and  did 
not  money  go  twice  as  far  in  Germany  as  in  England  ? 

And  to  Germany  she  was  determined  to  remove  mother,  Mab, 
and  their  belongings.  The  only  drawback  to  her  anticipations 
was  the  necessity  of  leaving  Randal  behind. 

Randal  alone  in  London  represented  an  unknown  quantity  of 
extravagance,  folly,  and  scrapes.  Not  wild  or  wicked  extrava- 
gance, but  errors  of  judgment,  carelessness  of  money,  yielding 
to  petty  temptations.  Ought  she  not  to  stay  and  watch  over 
him  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  Randal  was  ever  to  gather  strength 
sufficient  for  self-governance  and  self-guidance,  it  was  high  time 
he  should  begin.  And  Mab  deserved  consideration,  and  the 
dear  mother,  too ;  something  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  give  her 
life  a  little  brightness — a  little  society  of  the  class  to  which  she 
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bad  been  accustomed.  For  was  not  foreign  society  easier,  gayer, 
more  cultivated,  and  in  every  way  more  desirable  than  English  ? 
While,  for  herself,  on  what  regions  of  romantic  adventure  might 
she  not  be  entering ! 

So  ran  the  currents  of  thought  and  imagination,  while  her 
quick  eyes  and  nimble  fingers  were  busy  about  the  many-sided 
arrangements  requisite,  not  only  for  her  own  journey,  but  for 
the  comfort  of  those  she  left  behind. 

How  often  she  explained  to  Mrs.  Frere  the  system  of  "  supply 
and  demand  "  by  which  the  weekly  expenditure  must  be  regu- 
lated !  with  what  tender  tact  she  confided  the  care  of  mother, 
Mab,  and  the  housekeeping  to  Miss  Timbs,  who  accepted  the 
charge  with  grim  acquiescence  !  But  the  rock  of  her  security 
was  Jimmy  Byrne ;  and  Jimmy  promised  all  things — to  examine 
the  housekeeping  accounts,  to  visit  Mrs.  Frere  at  least  once  a 
week,  to  have  an  eye  on  Randal,  to  write  to  herself  full  private 
reports  of  how  everything  was  going  on,  and  to  negotiate  terms 
with  Miss  Timbs,  should  Grace  find  quarters  cheap  enough  and 
tempting  enough  to  make  emigration  desirable. 

The  intervening  days  were  at  once  too  short  and  too  long. 
She  rose  early  and  went  to  rest  late,  yet  could  scarce  accomplish 
all  she  wished  ;  while  the  evening  on  which  Uncle  Costello  pro- 
posed their  journey  seemed  gone  away  ages  back. 

But  the  moment  of  starting  came  at  last,  and  then,  in  spite 
of  her  bright  anticipations,  her  keen  pleasure  at  the  notion  of 
travel  and  variety,  Grace's  heart  sank  within  her,  and  she  could 
have  given  up  all  rather  than  say  good-bye.  It  was  not  that 
she  feared  for  herself;  she  would  hardly  have  done  so  had  she 
to  travel  alone,  and  her  complete  sympathy  with  the  count  made 
his  companionship  one  of  the  best  ingredients  in  the  visions  of 
enjoyment  which  flitted  across  her  brain.  But  the  idea  of  her 
mother  alone,  and  fretted,  and  comfortless,  was  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear.  The  thought  that  supported  her  was  the 
hope  of  furthering  the  family  welfare.  For  her  own  pleasure, 
she  could  not  have  left  her  dear  helpless  charges. 

It  was  a  dull,  damp  evening  when  they  set  out,  and  both 
Randal  and  Jimmy  Byrne  were  at  the  station  to  see  them  off. 

"  Dear  Randal !  you  will  be  very  careful  while  I  am  away  ? 
You  know  we  must  save  all  we  can,  or  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
leave  X-ondon." 

"  Why,  Grace !  you  talk  to  me  as  if  I  was  a  baby !  Yes,  of 
course  1  will  take  care.  And  now  give  us  a  kiss  !  You  would 
be  a  first-rate  girl,  Grace,  if  you  were  not  so  given  to  preach- 
ing." 

**  And  you  will  write,  Randal  ?  " 

**  To  be  sure-— — " 
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**  Come  along,  my  dear !  take  your  place,"  cried  the  count, 
who  was  got  up  in  a  most  correct  traveling  suit,  and  carried  a 
roll  of  wraps  properly  bound  up  with  **  Baedecker  "  thrust  un- 
der one  of  the  straps.     "  Stand  back,  Randal." 

"Oh,  uncle,  I  must  shake  hands  with  Jimmy!"  then,  in  a 
half  whisper,  "  Jimmy,  I  trust  everything  to  you ;  you  have  been 
my  only  help  all  these  dreadful  months.  Write  to  me  often,  and 
— and — mind  Randal  for  me." 

"  Faith  I  will,  Miss  Grace  dear !  God  bless  you  !  Keep  a 
good  heart.    Sure,  the  place  will  not  be  the  same  without  you  !  " 

A  hearty  hand -shake— a  hasty  adieu  from  the  general :  "  You 
have  been  a  good  friend  to  my  niece  and  her  family,  and  I  thank 
you,  sir— thank  you  sincerely.  Accept  this  snuff-box  as  a  slight 
remembrance.  It  once  belonged  to  Radetzky,  and  ought  to  be 
only  in  the  hands  of  an  honest  fellow." 

In  another  moment  the  doors  were  banged-to — ^the  guard 
whistled  shrilly,  the  train  moved  off,  and  the  familiar  faces  were 
lost  to  sight. 

The  family  who  had  thus  opened  their  doors  to  receive  their 
unknown  kinswoman  were  Saxon  on  the  father's  side.  Frau 
Alvsleben  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Count  Costello,  and  mar- 
ried early  a  gentleman  farmer  {Gutsbesttzer)  of  good,  though 
not  noble,  family.  Losing  her  husband  after  a  dozen  years  of 
matrimony,  she  had  devoted  herself  to  her  children  and  the 
management  of  her  son's  estate. 

Dalbersdorf,  the  family  residence  was  a  "  gut "  or  farm  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  acres,  lying  between  the  Riesen  and 
Erzgebirge,  within  two  hours'  march  of  the  Bohemian  frontier, 
and  on  the  edge  of  a  hilly  forest  district,  remarkable  for  the 
w^eird  beauty  of  its  curious  water-worn  rocks  and  winding, 
wooded  gorges. 

Tfce  Alvsleben  family  consisted  of  a  son,  about  the  age  of 
Grace ;  a  daughter  Friede,  nearly  two  years  older ;  and  an  elder 
daughter,  the  first-born  and  most  important,  who  had  been  left 
a  large  fortune  (according  to  the  Saxon  standard)  by  her  goc^- 
mother — a  scion  of  the  noble  house  of  Von  Walwitz. 

Uirich  Alvsleben  was  already  an  officer  in  the  Saxon  hussars, 
and  rarely  at  home ;  but  the  young  ladies,  after  the  usual  course 
of  governesses,  and  a  school  at  Dresden  till  the  period  of  con- 
firmation, resided  with  their  mother,  sharing  the  many  duties 
and  simple  pleasures  of  Saxon  country  life. 

The  advent  of  this  unknown  English  cousin  was  looked  for- 
ward to  with  great  excitement  and  a  little  discomfort,  as  it  was 
supposed  that  the  niece  of '^Herr  Graf" — of  whose  greatness 
and  nobillity  at  home  they  had  heard  so  much — ^would,  like  all 
English  grandees,  be  accustomed  to  the  luxury  and  splendor  of 
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a  magnificent  home,  and  consider  the  life  of  Dalbersdorf  mean 
and  dull.  Still  it  would  be  a  charming  variety  to  have  a  girl 
visitor  of  her  own  age  to  lionize,  and  "  perhaps  make  a  friend 
of,"  said  Friede. 

"  And  to  improve  our  English,"  said  Gertrud. 

"  And  to  teach  our  management,"  said  the  mother ;  "  for  the 
English  are  thriftless,  and  have  no  womanly  ways." 

It  was  a  fair  September  afternoon  when  the  travelers  reached 
Zittau,  the  nearest  railway  station  to  Dalbersdorf;  and  Grace, 
who  was  somewhat  exhausted  by  a  rapid  journey  and  bewilder- 
ing succession  of  new  objects,  roused  herself  to  look  with  inter- 
est at  the  neighborhood  of  her  temporary  home.  The  station 
was  large,  new,  and  neat ;  and  the  red-capped  stationmaster 
himself  came  to  assist  Count  Costello  and  his  companion  to 
alight,  with  evidently  a  hearty  and  respectful  welcome,  though 
Grace  could  nr^t  understand  a  word  he  said.  On  the  platform, 
among  a  crowd  of  substantially-dressed  peasants,  small  shop- 
keepers, soldiers,  and  ragged,  jaunty,  dark-eyed  Bohemian  reap- 
ers, Grace  clung  closely  to  her  uncle's  arm,  feeling  awfully 
strange  and  desolate,  even  for  a  moment  asking  herself  why  she 
ventured  into  this  unknown  land — a  bit  of  cowardice  of  which 
she  was  heartily  ashamed. 

Count  Costello  pressed  her  hand  encouragingly  to  his  side 
and  passed  on,  scattering  bows  and  greetings  right  and  left — 
receiving  reverential  salutations  in  return — taking  off  his  hat 
every  other  minute.  Indeed,  Grace  thought  she  witnessed  more 
bowing  and  hat-lifting,  in  the  short  transit  through  the  station, 
than  she  had  seen  in  all  her  life  before. 

They  found  a  motley  gathering  of  country  wagons,  droschkies 
(open  public  vehicles),  and  two  or  three  unwashed,  old-fashioned 
landaus,  gathered  before  the  entrance.  The  station  stood  on 
high  ground,  and  beyond  lay  a  Wide  plain,  dotted  with  toiall 
villages,  and  checkered  green  and  pale  yellow  where  the  stubble 
still  remained,  sloping  gently  up  to  a  range  of  abnipt  hills,  cov- 
ered with  pine-wood,  and  broken  here  and  there  by  ravines 
or  gorges ;  while  far  away  on  the  left  the  blue  outlines  of  big- 
ger mountains  rose  against  the  sky,  and  showed  where  the 
giant  range  approached  its  humbler  brethren — 2.  fair  scene, 
smiling  in  the  rich  sunlight,  while  the  shadows  of  a  few  slow- 
sailing  clouds  crept  gently  over  its  varied  surface. 

"  Oh,  uncle,  this  is  beautiful !  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  so 
beautiful." 

**  Ay,  it  is  fine  country ;  but  come  along,  here's  the  carriage. 
Ah,  Fritz!  How  goes  it?"  This  to  a  stout,  square  man,  in 
plain  blue  livery,  much  buttoned,  a  round  cap  with  silver  band, 
and  white  cotton  gloyes,  whose  broad,  sunburned  face  was  puck- 
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ered  up  \yith  a  grin  of  unmistakable  pleasure,  as  he. -polled  off 
his  cap  and  bowed  in  reply  to  the  count's  gi;eeting. 

"Good,  Herr  Graf!"  and  a  short  conversation  ensued,,  in 
which  the  coachman's  part  seemed  tq  consist  in  the  repetition 
of  deep-chested,  guttural  *' Ja  wohls." 

A  roomy  landau,  not. in  the  highest  condition  of  cleanliness  or 
polish,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  strong,  but  rough-looking,  browi\ 
norses,  stood  near  the  entrance ;  and  into  it  the  count  handed 
Grace,  while  the  ^coachman  assisted  in  placing  the  luggage-— an 
operation  inspected  by  the  dj^oschky-drivers  with  lazy,  placid  in- 
terest. A  few  more  liftings  of  the  hat,  and,  with  a  huge  crack 
of  the  whip,  they  were  off  at  a  tolerable  pace. 

After  driving  for  some  minutes  up  a  street  bordered  by  hand- 
some villas  and  their  gardens,  the  carriage  turned  sharp  tp. the 
right  and  descended  a  steep  road,  on  9ne  side  of  which  were 
rows  of  trees,  ancl  behind  them  a  large  architectural  building ; 
while  on  the  other  were  irregular  quaint  houses  with  arb9r&  ^nd 
balconies,  evidently  of  early  date^ 

"We  are  or\ly  skirting  the  town,**  said  Count  Cgstello;  *'it 
is  a  nice  old  place,  as  you  will  think  when  you  see  it.  We  have 
a  drive  of  four  or  five  miles  before  we  reach  home.  You'll  be 
quite  tired  out,  my  dear.'* 

"  No,  no,"  returned  Gracp.  "  I  am  so  pleased  with  the  look 
of  the  country,  and  the  air  is  so  fresh  and  reviving,  that  I  seem, 
to  have  shaken  off  my  fatigue." 

The  carriage  rolled  on  ;  at  the  foojLof  the  hill  they  (grossed .  a 
small  river  by  a  steep,,  narrow  bridgfs,  and  continuing  their  route 
through  a  long,  straggling  suburb,  struck  away  to.  the  right,  by  a, 
rougher  road,  which  led  always,  uphill  across  an  open  country^ 
where  the  various  fields  were  only  discernible  by  the  difference 
of  color — no  trace  of  hedge-ro\v  or  fence  being  perceptible,  nor 
scarce  a  tree — the  wide  plain  lying  unsheltered  in  th^  blazing 
sunlight  up  to  where  the  hills  and  dark  pincr woods  rqse  a  sijifi-? 
den  mass  of  sladow.  ,.  ,         ;•,;•■ 

A  few  exclamations,  explanatory  or  otherwise,  from  her  grand- 
uncle,  a  few  replies  from  Grace,  was  all  that  passed  betweei;^ 
them,  till,  after  rtearly  an  hour's  drive,  they  reached  the  brow 
of  an  unexpected  hill.  The  ground  fell  away  iii  a  gende  declivi- 
ty, rising  again  like  ah  arrested  billow  at  the  oth^r  side  of  a 
wide  hollow,  not  deep  enough  to  be  styled  a  valley ;  so  that, 
looking  from  the  side  by  wrhich  our  travelers  apprpached,  .the 
eye  was  carried  on  without  perceiving  the  inequality  of  the,  sur- 
face. In  this  hollow,  which  led  in  a  slowly  ascending  slope  to 
the  hills  now  very  near  them,  nestled  a  diminutive  viljage,xlus- 
tered  round  a  little  church  with  a  bulbous  steeple,  and 'a  large, 
square,  gray  house,  with  a  steep  roof,  full  of  the  queer,  .shy.'- 
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looking,  eye-like  windows  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Saxony ;  a 
clump  of  lindens  at  one  side,  a  short  avenue  of  fine  walnut- 
trees  in  front,  and  a  patch  of  pine-wood  behind,  which  seemed 
to  be  an  arm  out-stretched  from  the  forest,  gave  a  comfortable 
look  of  shelter  to  the  mansion. 

"Ha! "  cried  the  count,  pointing  to  the  village,  while  the 
coachman  screwed  on  the  nUcanique  hard,  and  sent  his  horses 
down  the  hill  at  a  rapid  trot,  "there  is  Dalbersdorf." 

Grace's  heart  beat  a  little  faster  at  this  near  approach  to  her 
unknown  relatives.  She  stood  up  and  gazed  witn  great  interest 
at  the  scene  before  her;  a  few  minutes  more  and  they  had 
passed  the  little  church — ^passed  the  shop,  where  rolls  of  flannel 
and  colored  stuffs  stood  right  and  left  of  the  door — passed  the 
"  German  Empire  Post-office,"  with  its  bright  blue  letter-box — 
passed  a  small  deserted  platz — passed  a  long,  low  restauration, 
with  a  graveled  space  in  front  for  chairs  and  tables,  and  a  vine- 
covered  arbor  at  each  comer,  where  several  people  were  drink- 
ing beer.  As  soon  as  they  had  cleared  the  village,  they  turned 
into  the  avenue  of  walnut-trees,  which  had  no  gate  or  fence, 
and  the  next  moment  were  rattling  over  the  pavement  of  a 
small  court,  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  centre  and  projecting 
wings  of  an  old  solid  stone  house ;  narrow  flower-beds  ran 
along  the  walls,  and  at  the  end  of  the  east  wing  was  a  large 
arbor  covered  with  luxuriant  greenery. 

The  large  front-door,  which  was  ornamented  by  a  heavy  pedi- 
ment and  much  incoherent  carving  of  the  renaissance  order, 
stood  open ;  and  just  within  it  were  three  ladies,  while  a  rosy- 
cheeked  maid-servant — a  marvelous  conglomeration  of  towy- 
looking  plaits  twined  round  her  head,  and  a  grin  of  delight  on 
her  broad  face — occupied  an  advanced  post  on  the  steps. 
Grace  observed,  too,  that  the  door  was  framed  in  a  thick  green 
wreath,  studded  with  bright  blossoms;  and  above  it  was  the 
word  "  Wilkommen  "  in  white  letters  on  a  red  ground.  It  was 
written  in  the  Latin  character,  and  near  enough  to  English  to 
suggest  pleasant  ideas.  A  g^eat  whity-brown  rough  dog  sat 
with  almost  judicial  ^;ravity  on  the  lowest  step ;  but  no  sooner 
had  Count  Costello  ahghted,  than  ladies,  "  Dienstmadchen  "  and 
dog  flew  upon  him,  and  vociferous  tongues  hailed  him. 

"Ach  Gott  I  thou  art  welcome,  thou  best  of  fathers ! " 

"Welcome!  thou  beloved  grandfather"  cried  the  ladies, 
clinging  round  him  in  a  bunch. 

"God  be  thanked,  you  have  returned  to  us  safe,  Herr  Graf" 
exclaimed  the  servant,  kissing  his  hand  ;  while  the  dog  added  a 
hoarse  jubilant  bark  to  the  general  chorus. 

The  taller  of  the  two  young  ladies  was  the  first  to  disengage 
herself  and  approach  Grace^  who  had  descended  from  the  car- 
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raige,  and  stood  back  a  little,  contemplating  the  scene  with  sym- 
pathetic eyes. 

"  But,  mother,"  she  said,  "  we  are  forgetting  the  cousin  ; " 
and  taking  Grace's  hand  with  a  smile,  first  dropping  a  courtesy, 
and  then  kissing  her  brow  kindly. 

"  I  am  very  pleased  to  receive  you,  my  dear,  and  hope  to 
make  you  happy  while  you  are  our  guest.  You  are  indeed  wel- 
come f "  said  Frau  Alvsleben  in  very  fair  French,  and  embrac- 
ing her  young  kinswoman. 

"  Here  is  your  eldest  cousin,  Gertrud ;  and  this  is  my  little 
Friede.  Come  in — come  in,  my  good  father ;  come,  my  child  ! 
You  must  want  rest  and  refreshment  after  your  long  journey." 

So  saying,  she  took  Grace's  hand  and  led  her  into  the  house, 
followed  by  the  count,  on  whose  arms  both  his  g^nddaughters 
hung ;  the  rear  brought  up  bjr  the  red-cheeked  servant,  loaded 
with  bags,  parcels,  and  the  mmor  etceteras  of  travel. 

Crossing  a  wide  flagged  hall,  decorated  by  a  couple  of  deers' 
heads  and  antlers,  hung  with  wreaths  of  wild  flowers,  and  at 
one  side  of  which  was  a  broad  oaken  stair,  Frau  Alvsleben  con- 
ducted her  guest  into  a  large  dining-room. 

The  un-English  aspect  of  this  apartment  struck  Grace  on  en- 
tering. True,  there  were  tables,  chairs,  curtains,  and  a  side- 
board, which  sounds  like  any  dining-room  from  the  Land's-end 
to  "  John  o'  Groat's  house."  But  the  absence  of  small  orna- 
mental articles,  the  carpetless  parquet,  gave  a  look  of  bareness 
and  heaviness  almost  depressing. 

The  walls  were  painted  in  panels,  gray  shading  off"  to  white, 
with  pale  blue  centres  above  the  dado,  which  was  of  oak ;  the 
furniture  was  of  oak  also,  but  darker,  and  shining  with  the  vigor- 
ous rubbing  of  years.  In  two  comers  were  itaghres,  on  which 
were  scattered  books,  papers,  mineralogical  specimens,  the 
miscellany  which  collect  in  a  general  living-room.  The  sofa 
and  easy-chairs  were  covered  in  red  leather,  much  dimmed  and 
rubbed  by  time  and  use;  other  chairs  were  cane-bottomed, 
with  high  backs  of  rough  open  carving  in  nearly  black  wood. 

A  taU  circular  stove  of  white  tiles,  fixed  on  a  block  of  stone 
and  surmounted  by  a  vase  or  urn,  was  at  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  three  windows  at  the  other ;  from  the  centre  one  of  which 
was  suspended  a  bird-cage  with  a  canary,  over  a  wicker-work 
stand  of  plants. 

The  large  windows  and  lace  curtains  did  not  do  much  to 
counterbalance  the  sombre  effect  of  the  dark  furniture,  and  a 
huge  buffet  with  shelves,  drawers  and  cupboards  which  faced 
the  door,  and  was  decorated  with  numerous  green  and  white 
silver-topped  beer-beakers,  and  a  wire  basket  of  flowers. 

A  tall,  elderly  woman,  with  a  strong,  weather-beaten  face, 
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stood  just  within  the  threshold.  She  wore  a  dark  stuff  dre^Sy  a 
white  bib-apron,  and  a  haube^  or  species  of  muslin .  mob-cap, 
with  a  lace-edged  border  standing  up  round  it* 

She  greeted  the  new-comers  with  loud  exclamations,  and 
kissed  the  count's  hand.  He  spoke  kindly  with  her  before 
placing  himself  at  table,  which  was  spread  with  various  small 
dishes  of  sliced  cold  meat,  cold  partridge,  green  and  potato  salad, 
with  U\x\X.'Compote,  black  bread  and  brodchen,  equivalent  to 
petit  pains,  all  set  out  in  china  of  unfamiliar  shape. 

Frau  Alvsleben  and  her  daughters"  pressed  the  travelers,  to 
eat  with  hospitable  warmth ;  while  the  elderly  female  above- 
mentioned,  who  seemed  to  be  a  housekeeper  and  was  called 
Mamsell,  after  a  short  disappearance,  returned  .with  two  large 
cups  of  bouillon^  which,  notwithstanding  their  hot  drive,  was 
very  acceptable  to  the  new-comers. 

Count  Costello  and  his  daughter  conversed  eagerly  and  noisi- 
ly in  German,  with  much  gesticulation  on  his  part,  both  evidently 
engrossed  in  the  topics  under  discussion. 

Friede  meantime  did  the  honors  of  the  table  to  Grace,  and^ 
Gertrud  went  to  and  fro  between  the  table  and  the;  buffet, 
fetching  spoons  or  forks,  or  passing  round  the  Rhein  wine,  in 
which,  with  much  clinking  of  glasses  and  hand-shaking,  Fravi 
Alvsleben  drank  every  one's  health. 

"And  you  have  never  left  England  before — no?','  asked 
Friede  in  English,  as  she  handed  \}[it, compote,io  her  new  cousin. 

"  Never !  that  is,  since  I  grew  up.  We  lived  in  France  when 
I  was,a  child." 

"  So  !  then  you  can  talk  with  the  mother ;  she  never  learned 
English,"  said  Gertrud,  "and  we  speak  very  little;  but  .you  wiU 
help  us,  *  nicht  wahr '  ?  " 

"  Ach !  can  you  not  speak  a  word — not  gne  word  German  ?  " 
asked  Friede,  opening  her  eyes.  .v. 

"  Not  a  word ;  but  I  intend  to  work  yery  diligently — amdyou 
will  help  me,  will  you  not  .^  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  with  my  whole  heart !  I  will  make  youiquite  Ger- 
man in  three — four  weeks.  We  will  speak  Qerman  all  morn- 
ing, and  English  all  the  afternoon."  .      ■       . .  ' .    , 

"  I  think  you  speak  wonderfully  already,  considering  you  have 
never  been  in  the  country." 

"  You  flatter  me.  I  shall  do  better  now  you  are  come.  Eat 
a  little  more — pray  take  some  cheese— a  little  cake  !  Aqh.Gott ! 
you  eat  not  at  all."  .o  . 

"  Grace,  my  child,"  broke  in  the  count,  "  how  are  you  getting 
on  ?  May  be  you'd  like  to  see.  your  room,  if  you  will  not  take 
anything  more."  '     ,. 

Grace  rose,  and  with  her  Frau  Alvsleben. 
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'*  Oh,  the  mother  can  stay — stay,  dear  mother.  We  will  con- 
duct you,  my  cousin,"  said  Fraulein  Alvsleben. 

"Yes,  you  young  things  go  together !  "  cried  the  count,  and 
then  addressed  his  daughter,  who  resumed  her  seat. 

"  Pray  call  me  Grace ;  I  shall  feel  a  stranger  if  you  do  not," 
said  our  herohxe,  smiling. 

"  Natiirlich,  yes ;  you  must  not  be  strange — ^you  who  are  of 
our  race  1  *'  cried  Gertrud,  drawing  her  cousin's  arm  through 
her  own,  and  walking  with  her  down  the  room  and  past  the 
centre  window.  Grace  had  sat  with  her,  back  to  it  at  table,  so 
now  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  commanded  a  view  of  a 
large  yard,  surrounded  by  irregular  buildings  of  various  heights^ 
and  occupied  in  the  centre  by  a  huge  oblong  heap,  inclosed  by 
stout  posts  and  rails,  and  of  a  rich  brown  color,  diversified  by 
the  straw,  green  branchlets,  and  big  whitish  cabbage-leaves 
strewn  upon  it.  Looking  back,  too,  at  the  table,  she  first  noted 
distinctly  the  aspect  of  her  newly-found  relations. 

Frau  Alvsleben  was  a  large  woman,  who  looked  as  if  she  was 
superior  to  the  restraints  of  stays  and  whalebone.  She  was  in 
black,  with  a  large  black  silk  flounced  apron  and  bib,  to  defend 
her  dress  against  all  exigencies.  She  had  fine  eyes,  but  a 
somewhat  coarse  mouth,  deficient  teeth,  gray  hair,  and  a  skin 
prematurely  wrinkled  for  her  years.  Her  head  was  covered  by 
a  three-cornered  handkerchief  of  black  lace,  one  point  of  which 
was  raised  at  the  back  of  a  high  comb,  while  the  other  two  were 
tied  loosely  under  her  chin  ;  large  hands,  which  looked  as  if  they 
did  good  service,  and  an  eager,  anxious  expression,  completed 
the  picture  impressed  on  Grace's  mind's  eye. 

The  two  young  ladies  were  not  like  e^ch  other.  The  eldest 
was  rather  squarc-shoi^dered  and  short-necked,  with  a  huge 
pile  of  plaits  and  curls  on  her  hea,d ;  a  broad  face,  with  a  dull, 
thick  complexion,  and  light  blue  ,wat;chful  eyes,  Friede  was 
taller,  slighter,  and  more  graceful.  She,  too,  wore  her  hair  in  a 
profusion  of  coils,  curls,  and  plaits  ;  but  the  hair  itself  was  of  a 
pretty,  bright  brown  tinge,  closely  resembling  her  English  cou- 
sin's :  she  had  also  fine  dark  eyes,  like  her  grandfather's,  a  very 
fair  skin  and  delicate  color,  and  a  mouth  rather  like  her  sister's, 
only  softer  and  kindlier.  Both  girls  wore  dresses  of  a  nonde- 
script, pale  gray-blue  and  brown  check,  very  tight-fitting,  and 
many  flounced ;  linen  collars,  the  comers  turned  over,  widely 
open  at  the  throat,  and  fastened  by  large  bows  of  blue  ribbon. 

Grace  was  gratified  by  the  frank  cordiality  with  which  both 
sisters  received  her,  but  she  was  especially  attracted  by  some- 
thing congenial  in  Friede. 

The  three  girls  ascended  the  stair,  and  crossing  a  large  land- 
ing or  "  Vorsaal,^'  entered  a  light  and  cheerful  bedroom — ^the 
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chocolate-brown  floor,  pale  gray  walls,  and  crisp,  fresh  white 
muslin  curtains,  making  a  pleasant  combination.  A  small  bed- 
stead in  a  comer  (which,  as  is  usual  in  foreign  bedchambers, 
seemed  an  accidental  intruder,  instead  of  the  chief  occupant),  a 
sofa,  and  a  writing-table,  with  a  tolerable  square  of  carpet  under 
it ;  handsome  wardrobes  or  presses  of  dark  wood,  a  dressing- 
table  and  small  looking-glass  almost  buried  in  chintz  drapery,  a 
large  oval  glass  between  the  windows ;  a  high,  iron  stove,  of  a 
greenish-brownish  tint ;  some  cane  chairs,  and  a  few  fearfully 
hard  oil-paintings,  composed  the  furniture  and  decorations. 
But  on  the  table  were  two  flower-pots  decorated  with  cut  gold 
and  silver  paper,  one  containing  a  white  azalea,  the  other  a  for- 
eign heath — little  tokens  of  welcome,  according  to  the  gracious 
German  fashion,  with  which  Grace  expressed  her  delight,  and 
then  ran  to  the  window,  which  looked  towards  the  hills  and 
dark  pine-woods ;  for  the  room  was  in  the  eastern  wing,  and  so 
escaped  the  farm-yard  and  the  dung-heap. 

"  What  a  charming  room  !  and  how  good  you  are  to  welcome 
me  so  kindly ! "  cried  Grace,  taking  a  hana  of  each.  "  You 
cannot  think  how  delightful  it  is  to  look  out  on  hills  and  woods 
again,  after  being  shut  up  in  London." 

Friede  embraced  her  on  the  spot,  but  Gertrud,  smiling,  said : 

"  I  only  fear  it  will  all  seem  very  poor  and — and  mean  to  you, 
after  the  pracht — that  is,  the  splendor  you  are  accustomed  to  in 
England." 

**  But  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  splendor,"  cried  Grace, 
laughing ;  "  do  not  imagine  it !  I  shall  enjoy  myself  immensely 
here." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Friede. 

"  And  now  it  is  the  hour  of  repose ;  let  us  leave  the  dear  new 
cousin  to  rest.  You  will  be  quite  refreshed  by  the  time  coffee  is 
ready,  and  then  we  will  help  you  to  unpack." 

She  cast  a  longing  look  at  Grace's  large  box  and  small  valise, 
which  had  already  been  brought  upstairs;  then,  kissing  her 
hand  to  her  guest,  left  the  room. 

Fraulein  Alvsleben  lingered  for  a  few  minutes  to  point  out  the 
convenient  hanging-press,  the  Schreibshrank  (bureau),  and 
Commode  (chest  of  drawers),  all  of  which  were  empty  and 
ready  for  her  vise. 

At  last  Grace  was  alone  and  free  to  think  her  own  thoughts. 
First  she  opened  the  door-like  windows  wide,  and  stood  there 
drinking  in  the  delicious  air,  the  (to  her)  home-like  look  of  hills 
and  woods.  Yet  even  nature,  in  a  foreign  landscape,  has  in  it 
something  unfamiliar.  Something  in  the  coloring,  something  in- 
definable in  the  pleasant  odor  of  the  warm  air,  kept  up  the  sense 
of  strangeness,  but  a  strangeness  she  no  longer  dreaded.    The 
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simple  kindness  of  her  reception,  the  absence  of  all  pretension, 
set  her  at  her  ease.  Here  was  nothing  formidable,  no  harsh, 
contemptuous  criticism  to  be  dreaded.  She  longed  to  describe 
it  all  to  the  dear  mother,  and  make  her  share  the  agreeeable  im- 
pression she  had  received. 

After  another  scrutinizing  look  round  her  room,  and  a  fruitless 
search  for  a  bell,  she  set  forth  her  writing  materials  and  placing 
herself  on  a  sofa  beside  the  writing-table,  began  her  letter; 
but  soon  she  paused,  and  leaned  back  to  think  and  select,  out  of 
the  abundant  stores  of  incident  which  her  travels  supplied,  what 
was  most  worthy  of  record.  The  sofa  was  comfortable,  the 
evening  warm,  and  a  monotonous  clack,  clack,  from  some  ma- 
chine in  the  farm-yard,  lulled  her  off  to  sleep,  and  she  slept  pro- 
foundly. 

The  light  was  beginning  to  lose  its  golden  tinge  when  she 
was  roused  by  the  entrance  of  Friede.  who  carried  a  small  tray, 
on  which  was  a  coffee-service  of  beautifully  painted  china. 

"  Ah,  you  have  had  a  good  sleep !  I  knocked  twice  on  the 
door,  and  then  1  peeped  in,  and  you  were  deeply  asleep.  So  I 
left  you.  And  now  I  bring  your  coffee ;  we  have  already  drunk 
ours,,  though  the  dear  grandpapa  slept  long  also.  Will  you, 
please,  take  sugar  and  milk  ? ' 

*'  Oh,  thank  you  !"  exclaimed  Grace,  sitting  up,  and  rubbing, 
her  eyes.  "How  good  you  arel  Have  I  slept  long?  What 
o'clock  is  it  ?  " 

"It  is  nearly  five  o'clock,  and  we  have  our  Abend-^od  (sup- 
per) at  half  seven.  How  do  you  call  it? — half  after  six ?  Still, 
we  shall  have  time  to  arrange  all  your  Sachen — your  things  first. 
You  will  let  me  help  you  ?  Ach,  Gott  in  Himmel !  you  have 
slept  with  both  your  windows  open  1 "  flying  to  shut  them. 
"  Meine  liebe !  you  will  kill  yourself." 

'•  Oh  no !  I  often  sleep  all  night  with  the  window  open,"  said 
Grace,  smiling  and  sipping,  her  coffee,  which  was  -hot  and  fresh, 
if  not  very  strong,  while  Friede  had  already  unstrapped  the  cover 
of  the  box,  and  Gertrud  came  in  to  assist,  so  Grace  drew  forth 
her  keys  unresistingly. 

In  truth,  she  would  have  preferred  unpacking  alone.  Her 
wardrobe,  though  in  fair  condition,  was  scarcely  abundant  or 
richerchi  enough  to  bear  the  inspection  of  strange  eyes ;  but 
hers  was  no  distrustful,  sullen  spirit ;  and  she  accepted  the  of- 
fered aid  without  demur,  although  curiosity  had  evidently  no 
small  share  in  her  kinswoman's  readiness  to  save  her  trouble. 

Many  were  the  exclamations  of  surprise,  and  some  of  admi- 
ration, at  the  treasures  disclosed,  at  the  difference  of  cut  and 
the  beauty  of  some  materials,  while  the  pointed  shape  of  the 
boots  ai^d  the  absence  of  aprons  excited  strong  disapprobation. 
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At  length,  with  a  vast  amount  of  chatter  and  contention  of  a 
mild  order,  Grace's"  box  was  emptied,  and  its  contents  arranged 
in  drawers  and  wardrobe.  During  the  performance  she  instinc- 
tively noticed  a  difference — a  very  slight  difference — in  the  man- 
ner of  the  sisters.  Friede  admired  or  found  fault  with  equal 
frankness ;  Gertrud  was  less  outspoken ;  but  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  keen  criticism  in  her  look — a  silent  feeling  of  a  text- 
ure here — a  holding  up  of  a  trinket  to  the  light — a  slightly  con- 
temptuous turn  of  the  lip  or  toss  of  the  head,  indicative  of  un- 
dervaluing what  was  not  familiar. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  closing  when  the  empty  box,  its 
cover  carefully  stowed  inside,  was  carried  away  by  a  stout-arm- 
ed, not  neat-handed  "  Phyllis,"  and  Grace  was  informed  she  had 
better  make  her  toilette  for  the  Abend-brod, 

"  Must  I  change  my  dress  ?  " 

"  Gott  bewahr  !  "  cried  Friede,  who  still  stayed  (Gertrud  had 
bustled  away  with  her  key-basket) ;  "  only  arrange  your  hair, 
and — what  you  like.  There  is  no  one  coming,  only  Herr 
Sturm." 

"  And  who  is  Herr  Sturm  ?  "  asked  Grace,  as  she  shook  down 
her  long  hair  previous  to  replaiting  it.  ^ 

"  Heinrich  Sturm  is  the  Verwalter — the  oh  !  what  you  may 
call  the  farmer,  manager  or  inspector :  in  all  Ritterguts  there  is 
a  Verwalter,  But  I  must  put  on  another  ribbon,  and  then  I 
will  return  for  you." 

The  large  dining-room  looked  dim  as  the  two  girls  entered 
arm-in-arm.  It  was  lighted  by  a  single  bronze  lamp  of  good 
design  hung  over  the  table,  now  set  for  supper,  and  shone  upon 
the  cloth,  old-fashioned  silver,  and  high  metal-covered  beer- 
glasses  or  beakers,  glinting  on  the  curves  and  angles  of  the 
quaint  highly-polished  side-board,  the  ^tagkres  gleaming  occa- 
sionally as  they  caught  the  light  here  and  there,  in  the  gloom  of 
their  distant  comers,  while  the  tall  sepulchral  white  stove  loomed 
like  a  ghost  in  the  semi-darkness. 

The  maid  who  had  welcomed  them  was  placing  the  supper 
on  the  table — dishes  of  sliced  cold  meat  and  sausages,  hot  po- 
tatoes served  in  their  skins,  cheese,  bread  and  butter,  sour  cu- 
cumber (/>.,  cucumber  preserved  with  salt,  and  not  to  be  de- 
spised), a  large  centre-dish  piled  with  pears,  and  sundry  small 
ones  filled  with  diverse  compotes,  made  a  goodly  array.  Frau 
Alvsleben  had  already  taken  her  place  at  one  end  of  the  table, 
knitting  in  hand ;  Gertrud  was  placing  the  finger-napkins ;  and 
Count  Costello  was  standing  in  one  of  the  windows  talking  with 
a  slight  young  man,  whose  abundant  fair  hair  was  brushed  back 
behind  his  ears,  round  which  were  secured*  a  pair  of  gold-rim- 
med spectacles,    .He  wore  a  morning-coat  of  a  dark  gray  mixt- 
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ure  with  remarkably  tight  trousers  of  the  same  color.  Though 
above  middle  height,  he  was  dwarfed  by  the  count's  stately  stat- 
ure, and  stood  with  an  awkwardly  respectful  air,  one  huge  .red 
hand  grasping  a  chair-back,  the  other  stroking  a  rather  feeble 
whity-brown  mustache,  as  if  he  was  coaxing  it  to  "come  on." 

"  Come,  meine  Herren  ^  "  said  Frau  Alvsleben,  in  German  ; 
"  all  is  ready — come  to  table.  Here  is  the  dear  cousin."  Then 
changing  to  French :  '•  Are  you  rested,  my  dear,  and  ready 
to  eat  your  supper.?  Let  me  introduce  our  good  friend  Herr 
Sturm — Herr  Sturm,  my  kinswoman  Fraulein  von  Frere." 

Frau  Alvsleben  did  not  imagine  that  any  relative  of  her  fa- 
ther's could  be  less  than  von. 

Whereupon  Herr  Sturm,  coloring  deeply,  made  a  half-turn, 
"looked  full  to  his  front,"  and  performed  a  bow  which  presented 
the  crown  of  his  head  exactly  on  a  level  with  Grace  Frere's  eyes. 
She  felt  inclined  to  laugh,  and  from  an  irresistible  sense  of  fun 
made  him  a  deep,  solemn  courtesy,  which  appeared  to  her  Saxon 
relatives  all  that  it  ought  to  be.  But  the  count  held  ou^his  hand, 
and  she  sprang  to  his  side ;  it  was  quite  delightful  to  meet  him 
after  all  these  hours. 

"And  you  are  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  my  darling !  Begad  !  we 
have  both  slept  it  out,  and  you  look  all  the  better!  Come  and 
sit  here  between  Theresia  and  myself;  we'll  let  Sturm  have  a 
sight  of  you  from  over  the  way ;  it's  not  every  day  he  sees  an 
English  Fraulein."  ^ 

So  saying,  the  count  placed  her  between  his  daughter  and 
himself,  while  Gertrud  took  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  Friede  a 
seat  to  her  left. 

"  Mr.  Sturm,  he  speaks  very  good  English — yes,"  said  Gertrud, 
as  she  began  to  distribute  the  potatoes. 

"  I  spik  a  leetle,  var  leetle,"  returned  Herr  Sturm,  with  pro- 
found solemnity ;  "  but  shall  be  var  glad  to  exercise  hiyself." 

"  It  is  quite  wonderful,"  exclaimed  Grace,  with  genuine  sur- 
prise, "that  you  all  speak  so  well,  when  you  can  only  have 
learned  from  books.  I  suppose  you  seldom  speak  with  my 
uncle  ?  " 

"  Not  often,  indeed,"  said  Friede,  laughing;  "  the  dear  grand- 
father does  not  like  my  English." 

"Faith!  I  cannot' stand  hearing  my  own  tongue  mangled," 
he  returned. 

"  Now  you  have  come,"  resumed  Friede,  addressing  Grace, 
"  we  shall  do  well." 

"  But  I  am  most  eager  to  learn  German,  and  I  hope  you  will 
help  me." 

"Ya,  gewiss — certainly,"  cried  Friede;  "we  wiir begin  to- 
morrow.    Herr  Sturm  has  a  quantity  of  books — lesson-books 
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to  learn  English  with,  and — aqd  we  can  turn  them  round,  you 
know.  Is  it  not  so,  Herr  Sturm  ?  you  will  give  us  your  English 
lesson-books  for  the  Fraulein  ?  " 

Herr  Sturm,  whose  mouth  was  full  of  sausage  and  potato, 
nearly  choked  himself  in  his  haste  to  assure  the  young  ladies 
that  all  he  possessed  was  at  their  service,  an  effort  from  which 
he  did  not  recover  till  after  copious  draughts  of  beer. 

The  count,  though  Germanized  in  most  things,  preferred 
grape-juice  to  beer  ;  and  a  bottle  of  Hungarian  wine  was  usu- 
ally placed  beside  him.  He  was  very  liberal  of  the  beverage, 
and  insisted  on  every  one  taking  a  glass,  whereupon  there  was 
much  clinking  of  glasses.  Then  the  young  Verwalter  rose  up 
and  made  a  speech  in  an  odd  singing  accent,  and  with  a  guttural 
fluency  which  surprised  Grace,  as  she  thought  him  too  shy  for 
such  an  undertaking.  She  longed  to  understand  what  he  said, 
for  there  was  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  the  count  nodded  approba- 
tion at  intervals.  At  the  end,  Frau  Alvsleben,  the  speaker,  and 
the  dauciiters  of  the  house  cried  "  Hoch  !  "  with  much  energy, 
and  eve?y  one  jumped  up  an  ran  round  to  clink  their  glasses 
.against  the  count's,  the  young  ladies  and  their  mother  kissing 
him  at  the  same  time,  and  uttering  exclamations  of  evident  en- 
dearment. 

After  this  excitement,  the  evening  meal  progressed  serenely ; 
all  were  most  kindly  attentive  to  their  young  guest,  who,  after 
refusing  wurst,  uncooked  ham,  and  herring  salad,  supped  well 
on  excellent  cold  roast-pork,  sour  gherkin,  and  hot  mealy  pota- 
toes. 

**  I  see  you  have  already  begun  to  sow  the  Winter  Saat^* 
said  the  old  general,  after  looking  round  as  if  in  search  of  some- 
thing, which  something  was  supplied  by  Friede,  who  handed 
him  his  cigar-case  and  matches. 

"  Yes,"  returned  his  daughter,  "  the  harvest  has  been  fine  and 
early.     Herr  Sturm  has  had  his  hands  full." 

*'  Good  !  "  said  the  old  man,  taking  the  cigar  from  his  lips. 

"We  have  narrowly  escaped  a  misfortune,  however,"  re- 
marked Sturm.  "  The  young  brown  horse,  which  you  consid- 
ered so  valuable,  got  into  the  clover  field  one  day,  when  all  were 
busy  reaping,  and  we  thought  he  would  have  burst.  We  had 
the  Thier  Arzt  (veterinary  surgeon)  from  Zittau,  and  he  did 
nothing ;  but  an  old  shepherd  from  Hain  cured  him.'* 

'*  I  don't  believe  in  old  shej^herds,"  said  the  count,  puffing 
argumentatively.     "  A  veterinary  surgeon  must  know  more." 

'•  I  only  know ,"  began  Herr  Sturm,  when  Frau  Alvslebea 

interrupted : 

"It  matters  not;  but  I  have  still  better  news,  Vaterchen. 
My  nephew,  Falkenbei^,  has  exchanged  into  the  Zittauer  regi«- 
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inent»  and  by  his  help  we  have  got  the  *  Lieferungs  Contract ' 
(supply),  for  oats  and  potatoes  to  the  garrison — it  will  be  some 
three  or  four  hundred  thalers  in  our  pocket.  Wolff  is  a  love- 
worthy being  after  all— he  is  quite  steady  now.  He  has  paid 
most  of  his  debts,     I  have  asked  him  to  come  here  to  hunt." 

"  I  wonder  where  he  found  any  money  to  pay  with,"  growled 
the  count.  **  He  has  been  a  wild  fellow,  but  pleasant  enough — 
too  pleasant ! " 

*'  Hans  Schuman,  by  Schwarze  Mulle,  has  taken  two-thirds 
of  the  corn  this  season,  and  has  fetched  it  himself,  which,  if  I 
be  allowed  to  say  so,  is  the  best  bargain  we  have  made  for 
years." 

**  Indeed,  my  young  friend  has  been  tirekss  in  his  energies," 
chimed  in  Frau  Alvsleben. 

After  listening  intently  to  this  conversation,  hoping  she  might 
here  and  there  catch  the  meaning  of  some  word  from  its  like- 
ness to  French  or  English,  but  in  vain,  Grace  turned  to  Gertrud, 
and  asked : 

"  Do  you  ride  much  ?  You  must  have  a  charming  country  for 
riding  here." 

"  Yes,  sometimes  Friede  rides  with  the  grandfather,  but  I  not. 
It  is  rather  too  bold.  I  like  best  to  stay  at  home ;  I  can  walk 
well,  and  go  far  enough  in  the  garden  and  fields." 

"  But  you  are  fond  of  riding,  I  hope,"  continued  Grace  to 
Friede. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  like  it  immensely,  and  I  am  very  brave ;  but  the 
grandfather,  he  does  not  ride  so  often  now,  and  Ulrich  has 
taken  away  my  pretty  horse  for  himself,  he  liked  it  so  much 
when  he  came  last ;  so  I  have  only  a  very  young  one,  and  it 
goes  not  nicely.  But  Wolff — my  cousin  Wolff — has  promised 
to — to — ^what  do  you  say? — make  it  go  right." 

'*  Break  it  for  you.  That  will  be  delightful  I  Then,  perhaps, 
we  can  ride  together.  I  don't  much  care  what  sort  of  a  mount 
I  have,  so  long  as  it  can  go.     1  do  long  for  a  gallop  ! " 

"  And  you  shall  have  it !  Potztausend,  you  shall ! "  cried 
Count  Costello,  who  caught  the  last  words.  "  We  must  see 
about  horses,  mein  lieber  Sturm  !  My  niece  here  can  ride,  I'll 
go  bail." 

"  I  doubt  not,  Herr  Graf,  but  it  is  a  difficult  time  ;  the " 

"  Oh,  we'll  manage  it,"  interrupted  the  count ;  "  and  I  have 
a  saddle  for  you,  my  darling — an  English  saddle,  with  three 
pommels,  faith !  I  picked  it  up  at  poor  Von  Dahlheim's  sale, 
the  last  time  I  was  at  Vienna ;  and  you  wouldn't  believe  it,  but 
my  little  Friede  prefers  the  old  two  crutch  concern  she  learned 
to  ride  on." 

*'  Ach  Gott !  "  criel  Friede,  "three  are  so  uncomfortable." 

13 
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While  Grace  was  wondering  why  Friede,  the  taller  of  the  two 
sisters,  was  always  called  '•little/*  Frau  Alvsleben  rose,  and 
making  her  young  cousin  a  courtesy,  murmured  something  like 
**  Te  '*  and  "  Kite  "  ;  whereupon  the  count,  also  rising,  took  her 
hand  in  both  of  his,  and  said  slowly,  "  Gesegnete  Mahlzeit ! — 
blessed  nieal — that  is  our  grace  after  meat." 

"  Is  the  light  in  the  Gartensaal?  '*  asked  Frau  Alvsleben. 

Gertrud  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  they  all  followed  the 
lady  of  the  house  into  a  smaller  room  on  the  right  of  the  sa//^ 
d  manger.  It  opened  on  the  garden,  and  had  the  same  aspect 
as  the  one  above  which  had  been  assigned  to  Grace. 

The  walls  of  this  apartment  were  painted  to  represent  a 
trellis  covered  with  vine  leaves.  The  (urniture  was  extremely 
simple,  and  painted  white — tables  and  side  cabinets,  or  rather 
small  presses,  and  rush-bottomed  chairs,  all  were  white.  The 
curtains  were  of  lace  and  old-fashioned  chintz ;  and  through  the 
centre  window  Grace  could  see  the  moonlight  sleeping  on  a 
terrace  walk,  raised  a  couple  of  steps  above  the  garden,  and 
furnished  with  sundry  rustic  seats.  It  led  to  the  arbor  at  the 
end  of  the  east  wing,  which  she  had  noticed  on  her  arrival  that 
afternoon.  Moreover,  she  perceived  a  piano  and  well-filled 
music-stand  at  one  side  of  the  room ;  of  course,  her  cousins 
were  musicians — art  and  music  are  the  birthright  of  Germans. 

Frau  Alvsleben  had  placed  herself  on  a  large  sofa,  behind  an 
oval  table  draped  with  a  dull  gray-brown  cloth  of  some  canvas- 
like material,  the  border  of  which  was  curiously  worked,  and 
over  the  centre  a  large  napkin — rather  what  we  should  call  a 
tray  cloth — of  choicest  damask,  like  brocaded  white  satin,  was 
spread  diamond-wise,  a  finely-shaped  bronze  vase  standing  in 
the  middle. 

While  Grace  was  taking  in  these  details,  Herr  Stunn  was 
favoring  her  with  queries  and  observations  in  his  best  English, 
having  followed  her  to  the  window. 

"  You  have  had  a  var  long  journey,  miss.  I  wonder  you  can 
stand  upright !  " 

**  Oh !  we  had  a  nice  rest  at  Dresden,  We  slept  there  last 
night,  but  we  were  too  late  to  see  the  gallery.  The  train  from 
Cologne  does  not  come  in  till  twelve,  and  by  the  time  we  had 
had  breakfast  and  dressed,  it  was  nearly  two.*' 

**  Ach  so  !  "  returned  Herr  Sturm,  with  an  air  of  deep  interest. 
He  had  scarcely  understood  a  word  she  said,  and  took  refuge 
in  that  invaluable  exclamation  which  means  everything  and  any- 
thing in  the  mouth  of  a  German. 

•'  You  will  find  it  not — not  var  animated — lively — at  Dalbers- 
dorf.  No  ball,  or  theatre,  or  concert,"  continued  Herr  Sturm  ; 
"  nothing  but  meadows,  and  rocks,  and  trees  !  '* 
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"  That  is  what  I  like  best.  I  have  been  shut  up  in  London 
for  four  months,  and  it  is  quite  charming  to  get  into  the  country 
again." 

**  Ya,  gewiss — that  is,  certainly." 

"  Bravo !  bravo,  Sturm !  you  are  getting  on  with  the  lan- 
guage," cried  the  count;  but  Herr  Sturm,  with  an  elaborate 
bow,  told  Grace  that  he  had  "many  businesses  to  do  before  he 
slept ; "  and  with  another  obeisance  to  P'rau  Alvsleben,  he  left 
the  room. 

"  You  play  the  piano  ?  "  asked  Grace  of  her  eldest  cousin. 

*'  Yes  ;  but  Friede  is  the  musician.    And  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  1  can  play  but  little,  although  I  like  to  hear  it." 

After  a  little  intermittent  conversation,  and  the  exhibition  of 
some  photographs.  Count  Costello  bid  them  good-night. 

"  I  am  more  tired  than  1  thought,"  he  said.  '*  But  to-morrow 
rU  be  all  right,  and  open  my  treasures  to  show  you  what  fine 
things  I  have  brought  you  from  London." 

"  Ach  !  mein  liebe,  liebe  Grace  ! "  cried  Friede,  as  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  hearing.  "  I  bum  to  know  what  the  dear  grand- 
father has  brought  us.  You  know,  for  he  wrote  that  you  and 
your  good  mamma  helped  him  to  choose.    Will  you  not  say  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  had  better  wait  and  have  the  pleasure  of  sur- 
prise," returned  Grace  in  French,  as  Frau  Alvsleben  had  asked 
in  that  language  what  Friede  said.  Whereupon  she  remarked 
to  her  eldest  daughter  that  the  Gross-vater  must  have  bought 
wagon-loads,  as  he  had  brought  very  little  money  back  with 
him.  And  then  she  said  it  was  late — past  nine  o'clock;  so 
Grace  rose  and  bade  them  good-night. 

Friede  escorted  her  to  her  room — ran  to  find  her  matches 
and  a  night-light,  which  Grace  declined  to  use ;  finally,  kissing 
her  and  bidding  her  sleep  well,  departed. 

After  a  short  examination  of  a  mysterious  arrangement  by 
which  the  upper  sheet  was  buttgned  over  the  edge  of  a  quilted 
silk  counterpane — a  few  minutes'  listening  to  the  profound  and 
solemn  silence — a  slight  shudder  at  the  notion  of  her  remote- 
ness from  all  she  had  ever  known — ^a  loving  prayer  to  God  for 
the  dear  mother  and  Mab^a  last  longing  thought  of  them, 
and  the  unconsciousness  of  deep  sleep  crept  over  her. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

A  WEEK  had  made  itself  wings  and  fled  away  with  rapidity 
incredible.  No  traction-engine  can  get  up  so  much  steam 
as  Time  docs  every  now  and  then,  dragging  his  helpless  living 
train  along  at  lightning  speed,  hurrying  them  over  precipices  or 
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into  paiadises,  up  to  heavens  of  joy  and  security,  or  down  into 

hells  of  doubt,  difficulty  and  lost  opportunity. 

He  wore  a  smiling  and  boyish  aspect  at  Dalbersdorf,  how 
ever ;  occupation  and  amusement  were  equally  innocent,  peace- 
ful, and  yet,  it  seemed  to  Grace,  satisfying. 

The  life  was  as  different  as  possible  to  ali  she  had  expected. 
The  idea  suggested  by  Count  Costello's  description  of  his 
daughter's  home  as  "  an  old  family  place,"  and  the  incidental 
mention  of  horses,  carriages,  and  shooting,  was  of  a  fine  country- 
se^t,  of  gay  parties  staying  in  the  house,  a  retinue  of  servants, 
of  riding  and  dancing — all  gayer  and  niore  amusing  than  in 
England,  if  not  so  costly  and  fine,  as  the  old  man  had  told  her 
that  everything  was  simpler  and  more  homely  in  Saxony; 
whereas  the  reality  was  in  many  ways  like  the  routine  of  a  mere 
farm-house. 

A  cook  Mddcken,  and  a  Haus-madcken  did  the  whole  work, 
with  some  slight  assistance  from  the  Wtrthschafterin  (house- 
keeper or  female  steward),  and  a  good  deal  from  the  young 
ladies.  The  man  who  had  the  chief  care  of  the  horses  and 
draught  oxen,  and  who  drove  the  diurnal  milk-cart  to  and  fro 
the  town,  would  occasionally  scrub  his  face  and  hands,  don  a 
many-buttoned  blue  livery,  and  drive  the  ladies  in  the  big  lan- 
dau to  shop  in  Zittau,  or  to  visit  some  neighbors  of  their  own 
class. 

The  household  and  its  requirements  were  secondary  consider- 
ations compared  to  the  operation  of  working  the  farm,  on  which 
depended  the  family  fortunes.  After  the  exigencies  of  the 
*•  business "  had  been  provided  for,  then  what  crumbs  of 
thought,  what  morsels  of  produce,  what  gleanings  of  profit 
could  be  best  spared,  were  cast  into  the  domestic  treasury. 

Yet  among  the  homely  details  of  the  simple  existence  led  by 
her  Saxon  relatives,  Grace  perceived  unmistakable  marks  of 
gentle  birth — of  real  good  breeding.  The  Courtesy  of  each  to 
each — the  genuine  respect  of  high  and  low  to  the  **gnadtge 
Frau  "  (gracious  lady)  and  her  daughters — a  respect  which  in 
no  way  diminished  the  fearless  frankness  with  which  they  spoke 
to  the  Herrschaft  gentry — the  absence  of  all  pretension  and  its 
consequent  unrest.  And  then*  the  family  relics :  boots  and 
spurs,  swords  and  steel  caps,  the  rigid  portraits  of  departed 
Herren  and  Frauen — broad-browed,  thoughtful-looking  men, 
and  women  of  coarse  aod  forbidding  aspect,  who  owed  little  to 
the  skill  of  the  limner ;  besides  old  brocade  garments  and  curi- 
ous thick  yellow-white  lace,  all  indicated  the  social  status  of  the 
family. 

All  this  charmed  Grace,  who  found  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  exact  position  of  a  family  whose  actual  occupations  and 
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surroundings  were  at  variance  with  the  traditions  of  good  blood 
and  squirarchal  standing,  and  so  widely  diflFerent  from  her  own 
experience  of  country  life.  A  day  at  Dalbersdorf  resembled  in 
nothing  a  day  at  Dungar ;  nevertheless  it  was  full  of  interest. 
At  six,  Friede — her  hair  gathered  loosely  into  a  muslin  cap,  and 
clad  in  the  simplest  of  morning-gowns — brought  her  coffee,  an 
indulgence  Grace  soon  dispensed  with.  Then,  when  dressed, 
she  usually  found  her  friend  Friede  dusting  the  dining-room  or 
Gartensaal,  while  Gertrud  was  busy  with  Mamsell  (the  invaria- 
ble title  of  the  housekeepefr)  in  the  store-room,  giving  out  the 
daily  portions  of  the  Gesinde  (work-people)  for  household  use. 
Friede  would  subsequently  feed  the  fowls  and  look  to  the  flowers, 
in  which  Grace  was  delighted  to  assist ;  as  also  to  prepare  the 
coffee  and  lay  the  cloth  for  the  second  breakfast  between  eight 
and  nine,  the  Haus-mAdchen  bringing  in  the  various  articles 
required. 

At  this  meal  the  count  made  his  first  appearance,  also  the 
young  VerwalteTy  Herr  Sturm;  the  letters,  too,  generally 
arrived  with  the  returning  Fritz  and  his  empty  cans.  After  this 
meal  were  housekeeping  matters  to  be  attended  to,  plain  work 
or  mending  to  be  done,  lace  or  fine  things  to  be  washed  and 
ironed,  and  sundry  small  undertakings  which  may  be  generally 
classed  in  the  delightfully  indefinite  category  of  "  odd  jobs  "  to 
be  carried  through. 

It  was  not  often  that  Friede  could  snatch  an  hour's  practice 
or  study  before  the  midday  meal,  or,  as  Germans  term  it,  "eat- 
ing.'* But  after  came  two  hours'  freedom  and  repose,  which 
Friede  always  spent  in  her  cousin's  room,  and  devoted  to  hear- 
ing her  lessons  ;  for  though  Grace  entered  heartily  into  the  life 
about  her,  and  shared  her  kinswomen's  tasks  so  far  as  she 
could,  she  had  time  enough  to  study  and  prepare  for  Friede's 
instruction.  Then  came  a  ramble  through  the  woods,  and  even 
as  far  as  the  rocks  of  the  Pferdeberg,  the  hill  that  lay  nearest ; 
and  often  it  was  a  scramble  to  get  home  in  time  for  tne  Abend- 
brod  at  half-past  seven. 

This  over,  Herr  Sturm  would  frequently  play  cards  with  Herr 
Graf,  or  with  Frau  Alvsleben  and  Gertrud  made  a  party  at 
whist ;  while  Friede  played  long-pieces  that  sounded  to  her 
cousin's  untrained  ear  very  like  scales  and  exercises. 

The  freedom  and  fresh  air — the  total  change — the  hope  that 
among  people  so  frugal  and  unpretending,  her  mother's  small 
income  would  not  be  dwarfed  into  painful  poverty  as  it  was  ki 
London,  gave  Grace  new  life.  All  things  seemed  good  and 
pleasant  to  her;  she  was  more  like  her  old  self  in  her  old  home 
than  she  had  been  since  the  blight  of  change  and  disappoint- 
ment had  touched  her.    She  was  up  at  cockcrow,  busy  about 
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whatever  task  Gertrud  or  Mamsell  would  entrust  to  her  inex- 
perienced English  hands — always  anxious  to  learn — exercising 
her  small  stock  of  German  words — joining  merrily  in  the  laugh- 
ter at  her  own  mistakes,  and  daring  to  attempt  conversation  in 
a  new  tongue,  even  when  obliged  to  ask  Friede  for  every  third 
or  fourth  word — milking  the  cows  when  she  could  get  leave — 
feeding  the  calves — following  Gertrud  into  the  kitchen — Mamsell 
into  the  Gesinde  Stube  (a  large  room  in  a  side  building,  half  of 
which  was  occupied  by  cows,  and  where  the  farm-servants 
{Gesinde)  cooked  and  ate  their  food)  ;  and,  above  all,  following 
Fritz  into  the  stable. 

She  threw  herself  heartily  into  the  life  of  those  around  her, 
and  soon  became  a  prime  favorite ;  her  frank,  fearless  trust  in 
herself  and  every  one  else,  her  bright  face  and  ready  intelligence, 
soon  made  her  a  welcome  helpmate  to  Mamsell,  while  she  was 
a  charming  playfellow  to  Friede,  though  they  often  quarreled 
over  the  comparative  merits  of  Irish  and  German  "  ways.'' 

Then  the  count  greatly  enjoyed  her  reading  aloud  to  him  an 
occasional  English  newspaper,  sent  by  Mrs.  Frere  or  Jimmy 
Byrne,  and  also  in  discussing  with  her  the  subjects  therein  treat- 
ed ;  for  Grace  took  a  great  interest  in  politics,  albeit  in  a  crude 
girlish  fashion. 

Herr  Sturm,  too,  was  always  profoundly  polite  and  deferen- 
tial, but  had  **  crops  and  cattle  "  too  severely  on  the  brain  to  be 
available  for  ordinary  conversation.  With  all  these,  Grace  felt 
perfectly  at  home  and  safe.  But  she  was  dimly  conscious  that 
Gertrud  was  not  so  friendly  as  Friede,  and  that  she  was  not 
always  in  Frau  Alvsleben's  good  graces. 

Before  the  end  of  her  first  week  at  Dalbersdorf,  she  had 
delightful  welcome  letters  from  home.  Oh,  the  sweet  pain  of 
reading  the  tender  longings  for  her  presence — the  deep  interest 
of  the  minute  details — the  joy  to  find  that  Randal  had  been  go- 
ing on  well,  that  her  own  scribblings  were  considered  the  per- 
fection of  letter- writing !  There  was  no  mention  of  Max  in  her 
mother's  epistle,  and  this  suggested  the  thought  of  him  for  the 
first  time  since  she  had  reached  Germany ;  she  reflected  on  this 
emancipation  with  delight.  If  she  had  indeed  got  rid  of  that 
haunting  image,  she  had  escaped  from  what  was  a  perpetual 
degradation. 

But  all  this  did  not  make  her  forget  the  main  object  of  her 
visit  to  Saxony. 

**  When  may  we  go  into  Zittau  ?  "  she  asked  Frau  Alvsleben 
one  evening,  as  they  all  sat  together  in  the  Gartensaal  after 
supper.  "  You  know,  dear  cousin,  I  want  to  tell  my  mother 
about  it ;  I  want  her  so  much  to  come  and  live  here." 

Certainly,  my  child !    Herr  Sturm,  I  think  we  might  have 
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the  horses  to-morrow  after  dinner.     There  is  not  so  much  to  be 
done  now." 

**  Yes,  certainly,"  returned  the  Verwalter  from  the  game  of 
Scat  he  was  playing  with  the  count ;  **  and  there  are  ma-ny 
things  thtgnddtge  Frau  might  attend  to  at  the  same  time.*' 

Whereupon  the  gnddige  P'rau  and  her  employi  plunged  into 
an  animated,  not  to  say  noisy,  conversation,  in  which  Gertrud 
and  Friede  occasionally  joined  almost  in  a  scream  at  intervals. 

**  And,  thou  best  of  mothers  !  **  cried  Friede,  **  thou  wilt  go  to 
Wolff,  and  find  when  he  will  come  ?  we  know  not  when  to  pre- 
pare for  him." 

*'  Who  is  Wolff?  "  asked  Grace,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  He  is  my  mother's  nephew — that  is,  my  papa's  nephew — 
my  aunt's  son.  He  is  the  Baron  Falkenberg.  He  was  wound- 
ed at  St.  Privat,  and  is  now  in  the  regiment  of  Zittau.  He  is 
very  nice  and  agreeable.  He  will  bring  his  horses,  and  take  us 
out  to  ride.     I  long  to  ride  with  you,  dear  Grace  !  " 

"What  is  the  name?" 

"  Wolff  von  Falkenberg." 

"What  an  unchristian  name !  "  said  Grace,  laughing. 

"  It  is  a  family  name,"  returned  Friede.  And  after  a  little, 
more  talk,  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  start  at  two  next 
day.  Whereupon  Gertrud  produced  pencil  and  paper,  and,  with 
Herr  Sturm's  help,  made  out  a  formidable  list  of  commissions 
to  be  executed. 

The  count  declared  his  intention  to  be  of  the  party,  and  Friede 
suggested  that  she  should  stay  at  home,  as  Gertrud  ^must  assist 
her  mother  in  various  matters ;  and  so  it  was  arranged. 

The  next  day,  as  it  often  happens  when  an  expedition  is  de- 
cided on,  was  wet ;  at  least,  there  were  thunder  showers  in  the 
morning.  But  the  chance  of  having  the  horses  was  not  to  be 
lost;  and  the  rain  abating  after  dinner,  the  landau — closed  in 
consequence  of  the  weather — was  brought  to  the  door.  The 
partie  carrie  started  for  Zittau,  Frau  Alvsleben  and  her  eldest 
daughter  full  of  business ;  the  former  voluble  in  her  instruc- 
tions to  her  father,  where  he  was  to  take  Grace  in  order  to  seek 
for  an  abode. 

"You  must  look  at  many,  chhre  enfant**  she  said;  "but  if 
you  see  any  you  like,  leave  the  final  bargain  to  me ;  I  shall  do 
my  best  for  Mrs.  Frere  and  you.  Prices  are  much  higher  than 
before  the  war,  yet  I  do  not  see  that  any  one  is  better  off.  These 
accursed  Prussians  will  spoil  everything  !  "  she  spoke  in  French, 
as  she  usually  did  to  Grace. 

On  reaching  the  market-place  the  party  dispersed ;  Count 
Costello  escorting  Grace,  and  promising  to  meet  his  daughter 
and  Gertrud  at  the  "  Goldene  Sonne,"  the  principal  hotel,  in  a 
couple  of  hours. 
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The  search  for  a  dwelling  is  always  dispiriting.  The  least  im- 
acrinative  form  ideals  of  a  home  very  unlike  the  realities  present- 
ed, .as  is  also  too  often  the  difference  between  the  price  contem- 
plated and  that  demanded. 

Poor  Grace  had  a  notion  that  she  could  get  what  she  required 
for  two  or  three  hundred  thalers  yearly,  and,  as  far  as  rooms 
went,  she  saw  several  itages  that  would  suit  very  well  for  that 
price  ;  but  then  **  they  were  empty,  swept,  and  garnished,"  and 
where  was  the  money  to  come  from  to  furnish  them  ? 

"And  won't  that  please  you  either?"  asked  the  count,  as 
they  turned  away  from  the  fourth  house  they  had  examined — a 
pleasant  mansion,  in  an  open  place  where  two  or  three  streets 
met,  and  quaintly  decorated  in  bygone  style. 

"  Yes,  dear  uncle !  nearly  all  we  have  seen  would  do  very  well, 
but  there  is  no  furniture.     What  can  we  do  without  furniture  }  " 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure  !  I  did  not  think  of  mentioning  that  you  can 
scarce  ever  find  a  furnished  dtage  in  these  small  towns." 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  you  must  buy  some." 

"  But,  uncle,  I  fear  that  is  impossible ;  my  mother  could  never 
buy  furniture  out  of  her  little  money." 

"  That's  bad,  my  child ;  remember  it  costs  but  little  to  furnish 
here — wonderfully  little- 


<< 


Still,  when  we  have  not  that  little- 


**  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  count,  musingly,  "  I  threw  away  a 
heap  of  money  in  London.  I  am  afraid  1  cannot  help  you  just 
now,  but  later  on,  perhaps.  There  is  Theresia,  she  has  a  lot  of 
chairs  and  tables,  and  such  things,  stowed  away ;  she  might  lend 
them  to  you." 

"  No,  no,  no,  uncle  ! "  cried  Grace,  with  energetic  rejection ; 
"  I  do  not  want  to  begin  our  sojourn  here  with  a  load  of  obliga- 
tions ;  we  must  try  and  find  some  other  way.  I  will  write  to  my 
mother,  and  I  will  gladly  ask  my  cousin  Alvsleben's  advice :  she 
seems  so  wise  and  prudent." 

**  Good  ;  you  can  do  no  better  my  darlin*.  Now  we  are  too 
soon  for  our  tryst :  let  us  have  a  ramble  round  the  town."  So 
saying,  he  offered  his  arm  to  his  grand-niece,  and  they  strolled 
away  among  some  pleasant  rows  of  trees,  beneath  which  were 
flower-beds  and  grass,  and  which  was  called  "  Am  Park,"  as  far 
as  an  inoffensive-looking  round  tower,  the  last  remnant  of  the 
fortifications  which  had  been  peppered  by  Prussian  bullets  in  the 
Seven  Years  War,  and  had  some  balls  still  visibly  stuck  into  it. 

Then  they  wandered  up  and  down  queer  little  old-world-lo9k- 
ing,  sloping  streets  of  pale  yellowish  stone  houses,  past  a  large, 
bam-like  building,  with  a  steep,  red  roof,  full  of  eye-like  win- 
dows before  described,  which  seemed  to  wink  at  passers-by  an 
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intimation  that  they  had  seen  a  great  deal  in  their  day.  "  This 
had  been  a  corn  exchange  in  old  times/'  said  Count  Costello. 
So  on,  by  good-looking  shops,  and  beer-houses  innumerable,  to 
a  picturesque  little  Lutheran  church,  surrounded  by  linden  and 
accacia  trees ;  and  on  still,  by  other  quaint,  rugged  old  churches, 
to  a  lofty,  gray  edifice — the  Johannes  Kirche — which  formed  one 
corner  of  the  market-place.  Behind  this  stood  the  town  library, 
an  irregular  building,  of  mellow,  pinky-gray  sand-stone,  with  a 
clock  tower,  and  pointed  gables,  and  old,  worn,  nail-studded, 
oaken  doors,  with  beautifully-wrought  iron  hinges  and  handles, 
with  projections  catching  the  evening  sunlight,  and  receding  an- 
gles full  of  solemn  shadow. 

"If  it  were  not  too  late,*'  said  Uncle  Costello,  " I  would  take 
you  in  to  see  the  missals ;  they  have  some  rare  beauties  there — 
just  what  you  would  like." 

*'  I  hope  to  be  familiar  with  the  librarian,  if  we  live  here,  and 
perhaps  read  some  of  the  books,"  said  Grace,  gazing  delighted 
at  the  old  pile,  and  feeling  that  she  must  have  read  something 
about  it  somewhere,  it  seemed  so  oddly  familiar  to  her  imagina- 
tion. 

"Now,  come  along  to  the  * Conditorei ' "  (confectioner),  said 
the  count ;  "  we  have  half  an  hour  left." 

A  few  minutes  brought  them  to  a  cool,  dark  confectioner's 
shop,  which  occupied  wnat  seemed  to  have  been  a  vault  or  clois- 
ter, from  its  groined  arches  and  thick  walls.  Here  the  count 
was  warmly  welcomed,  and  quickly,  served  with  ice.  After  a 
cheerful  conversation  with  the  shopwoman,  a  few  words  of 
which  Grace,  to  her  great  satisfaction,  understood,  Uncle  Cos- 
tello made  the  young  lady  behind  the  counter  a  profound  bow, 
resumed  his  hat,  and  once  more  offered  his  arm  to  his  grand- 
niece. 

When  they  reached  the  "  Goldene  Sonne,"  the  rusty  landau 
was  in  waiting ;  but  there  was  no  sign  of  Frau  Alvsleben  and 
Gertrud. 

A  gentleman  was  walking  slowly  to  and  fro  before  the  hotel 
— a  gentleman  slightly  above  middle  height,  fairly  well-dressed, 
and  not  provincial  in  aspect.  He  had  very  light  red  hair,  thin 
about  the  temples,  though  his  mustaches  were  full  and  long. 
His  eyes,  too,  were  light,  but  remarkably  clear  and  intelligent ; 
his  face,  though  pale  and  plain,  was  unusually  sweet  in  expres- 
sion, and,  albeit  without  a  good  feature,  singularly  attractive. 
Grace  had  time  to  remark  all  this,  for,  on  perceiving  them,  the 
stranger  hastened  to  greet  her  uncle.  A  prolonged  hand-shak- 
ing took  place,  and  a  rapid  interchange  of  question  and  answer. 
Then  the  count  introduced  him  to  Grace  as  "  Herr  Dr.  Sturm, 
brother  of  our  friend  at  Dalbersdorf ;  and  you  .may  talk  to  him 
in  any  language  you  like — gad,  he  is  at  home  in  six  or  seven ! " 
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Disclaiming  this,  with  a  good-humored  smile,  Dr.  Sturm  ad- 
dressed Grace  in  very  good  English,  showing  by  hi§  remarks 
that  he  knew  of  her  coming,  and  relationship  to  the  Dalbers- 
dorf  family. 

While  they  spoke  together,  Frau  Alvsleben  and  her  daughter 
came  up  laden  with  small  packages,  in  addition  to  the  capacious 
basket  carried  by  Gertrud.  Very  polite  and  formal  salutations 
were  exchanged,  and  Grace  gathered  that  the  doctor  inquired 
for  Fraulein  Friede,  and  that  Frau  Alvsleben  asked  him  to  come 
and  spend  the  following  Sunday  at  Dalbersdorf,  in  which  opin- 
ion she  was  confirmed  by  his  observing,  as  he  handed  her  mto 
the  carriage,  "  that  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
soon.** 

Grace  smiled  an  assurance  that  she  should  be  glad,  for  she 
felt  strongly  attracted  by  his  countenance  and  manner. 

"  Is  he  really  a  very  learned  man  1 "  she  asked,  as  they  drove 
away,  leaving  Dr.  Sturm,  hat  in  hand,  bowing  after  them. 

"  Learned  !  yes,  certainly.  They  say  he  is  the  most  learned 
man  in  Zittau  ;  and  he  may  before  long  be  a  professor,  and  he  is 
not  yet  nine  and  twenty,"  said  Gertrud. 

*'  And  what  does  he  profess?  "  persisted  Grace. 

*'  Philology,"  replied  Frau  Alvsleben ;  hearing  which  tremen- 
dous word  Grace  asked  no  more. 

"But  it  is  said,'*  continued  Frau  Alvsleben,  impressively, 
"  that  he  is  tinged  with,  evil  opinions — quite  unorthodox  views. 
However,  the  best  have  enemies ;  we  will  hope  it  is  not  true. 
And  now,  Gracechen "  (the  affectionate  diminutive),  "what 
have  you  seen  and  done,  mein  Liebling  ?  " 

"  Not  much,  my  cousin !  I  am  in  despair ;  none  of  the  places 
we  have  seen  have  any  furniture." 

"  Why,  certainly  not !  You  must  buy  your  furniture.  But 
what  were  you  asked  for  the  itage  of  five  or  six  rooms?  " 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thalers," 
returned  the  count. 

"  Ach  Gott  bewahr,"  almost  screamed  his  daughter.  "  I  am 
mad  to  have  let  you  two  children  go  about  by  yourselves.  Not 
a  Hausewirth  (housekeeper)  in  Zittau  would  dare  to  impose 
thus  on  me!  Our  good  cousin  may  be  made  of  money  for  all  I 
know,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  she  should  be  cheated.  Grace- 
chen, my  child,  I  will  come  with  you  myself  next  week." 

"  Many,  many  thanks,'*  cried  Grace,  anxious  not  to  commit 
herself;  "  but  I  will  first  write  to  my  mother,  and  tell  her  about 
the  rooms  being  unfurnished.  She  may  not  wish  to  stay  long, 
and  then  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  buy  furniture." 

"If  you  must  have  a  furnished  itage,  you  ought  to  go  to 
Dresden.    It  is  quite  a  stranger's  town — you  can  get  everything 
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in  the  world  in  Dresden,"  remarked  Gertrud ;  and  the  conversa- 
tion flowed  on  with  much  warmth  on  this  topic.  The  count 
and  Frau  Alvsleben  argued  as  if  their  lives  depended  on  settling 
the  matter  in  question,  with  raised  voices  and  much  gesticula- 
tion.    At  length  Gertrud  changed  the  subject  by  exclaiming : 

"  We  did  not  see  Wolff  after  all.  He  had  gone  to  Lobau, 
but  his  servant  said  he  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  mamma  this 
morning.  The  whole  regiment  is  back  again,  since  Tuesday  ; 
the  manoeuvres  have  not  lasted  more  than  ten  days.'* 

*'  I  suppose  he  will  say  when  we  may  expect  him  in  the  let- 
ter," said  Frau  Alvsleben ;  and  then  she  began  to  discuss  sun- 
dry domestic  arrangements  with  her  daughter,  who  was  a  great 
authority. 

The  thunder-showers  of  the  morning  had  cleared  the  air,  it 
was  a  glorious  golden  evening  when  they  reached  home.  Friede 
ran  out  to  meet  them  with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  See,  dear  mother !  it  is  from  Wolff  von  Falkenberg,"  she 
exclaimed,  "and  I  have  been  tempted  to  open  it." 

"  Naughty  child  !  "  said  Frau  Alvsleben,  with  an  indulgent 
smile,  as  she  alighted  and  read  the  letter  in  the  hall.  *'  Yes,  he 
comes  on  the  day  after  to-morrow  to  Abend-brod'' 

"  Gott  in  Himmel !  "  cried  Gertrud,  "  his  room  is  yet  shut  up ; 
we  shall  have  a  world  to  do  to-morrow ! " 

"  He  will  bring  all  the  news  of  the  manoeuvres  with  him," 
said  the  count.  "  My  children,  I  am  a  trifle  weary ;  I  will  take 
a  cup  of  coffee,  and  repose  myself;"  and  he  slowly  ascended 
the  stairs  to  his  own  apartments. 

"Friede,"  said  Grace,  "can  you  come  with  me  a  little  way 
into  the  wood  ?     It  is  too  delightful  to  stay  indoors." 

"  Yes,  certainly,  I  have  done  all  my  work,  and  every  one's 
■  work,  while  you  were  away.     I  will  fetch  my  hat." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  two  girls  had  crossed  the  space  of  open 
stubble  field  which  lay  basking  in  the  sunshine,  and  reached 
the  fragrant  shelter  of  the  pine-wood. 

They  walked  almost  silently  along  the  soft  brown  pathway, 
all  thickly  strewn  with  pine  needles,  till  they  reached  a  small 
opening  where  a  spring  bubbled  up  under  a  big  black  wet  stone  , 
the  water,  trickling  away  into  a  small,  marshy  hollow,  cushioned 
with  delicate  mosses  of  vivid  green,  and  studded  with  dark 
bowlders  covered  with  many-colored  lichens,  spread  freshness 
and  verdure  along  its  edge. 

The  twisted  roots  of  a  large  fir-tree,  which  lent  itself  with 
pertinacious  flexibility  to  the  exigencies  of  rocky  obstruction, 
made  here  a  pleasant  resting-place. 

Grace  took  off  her  hat,  and  sitting  down  close  to  the  spring, 
leaned  over,  and  dipping  her  fingers  into  the  water,,  sprinkled  it 
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upon  the  fcroad  leaves  of  some  moisture-loving  plants  which 
grew  by  the  margin. 

"  What  a  delicious  spot !  How  much  obliged  I  am  to  you  all 
for  asking  me  here  !  and  how  I  wish  my  dear  mother  and  Mab 
could  come  before  the  fine  days  are  quite  gone  !  "  cried  Grace, 
looking  round  her  with  a  deep  sense  of  enjoyment. 

"  And  how  charming  it  is  to  have  you,  my  best  of  cousins," 
returned  Friede,  warmly  ;  "  you  are  so — so  different  from  what  I 
expected." 

**  What  did  you  expect  ?  "  asked  Grace,  laughing. 

*'  Oh  !  a  tall,  proud  English  Fraulein  !  who  would  say  *  hor- 
rid '  to  everything.  We  had  an  English  teacher  at  our  Dres- 
den school,  and  she  was  always  saying  *  horrid*  Now  you 
seem  to  be  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  ourselves." 

"  And  so  I  am  !  at  least,  on  my  uncle's  side." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  so  love-worthy  because  you  are  of  the  dear 
Gross^vaters  race ; "  and  Friede  passed  her  arm  lovingly  round 
her  companion's  shoulder.     Thd^e  was  a  pause. 

"  When  will  our  cousin,  your  mother,  come  ?  "  asked  Friede. 

"  I  cannot  tell.  I  must  write  and  describe  the  it  ages  we  saw 
to-day." 

*'  Oh  !  make  her  come  soon,  my  sweetest  Grace  !  I  cannot 
live  without  you  now  !  Gertrud  is  not  sympathetic  to  me  ;  she 
is  slightly  hard,  and  too  '  practical,'  what  you  call  *  matter-of- 
fact.'  and — and  so  terribly  good." 

"Do  you  know,  Friede,"  exclaimed  Grace,  avoiding  this 
tempting  subject,  "  I  am  here  just  a  fortnight,  and  we  have  not 
once  ridden  on  horseback." 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  bad  ;  but  my  cousin  Falkenberg  will  bring 
his  horses,  and  then  we  shall  ride  ;  and  Ulrich,  he  comes  next 
week  and  brings  two  more.     It  is  the  time  they  all  get  leave." 

Another  pause,  listening  to  the  delicious  trickling  of  the 
spring — inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the  pines — absorbing  the  spirit 
of  the  place. 

*<  What  sort  of  a  person  is  this  Falkenberg  cousin  of  yours  ?  " 
asked  Grace,  at  length. 

"  Oh  !  he  is  considered  very  fascinating ;  he  is  a  distinguished 
officer,  too.  He  took  a  French  eagle  at  St.  Privat  with  his  own 
hand,  and  he  is  very  accomplished." 

"  Poor  France  ! "  said  Grace.  "  I  am  always  so  grieved,  for 
France ;  but,  Friede,  we  met  such  an  interesting  man  in  Zittau 
to-day.  I  only  spoke  half-a-dozen  sentences  to  him,  yet  I  took 
a  great  fancy  to  him — the  inspector's  brother.  Dr.  Sturm." 

"  Dr.  Sturm  !  "  cried  Friede,  her  color  rising ;  "  did  you  meet 
him  ?    What  did  he  say .?     Did  he  ask  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  did,  if  I  understood  right ;  and  I  think  your  moth- 
er asked  him  to  come  on  Sunday." 
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"Did  she?  Well,  he  and  Wolff  never  agree;  still  I  am  glad. 
We  cannot  sacrifice  every  one  to  Wolff." 

<*  What  a  Moloch  Wolff  must  I  ;  I "  said  Grace,  smiling ; 
"  but  tell  me  about  Dr.  Sturm — he  ought  to  be  very  good,  with 
that  face." 

"He  is — he  is!"  cried  Friede,  warmly;  "he  has  been  a 
father  to  his  young  brother  and  sisters,  and  so  liebenswiirdig 
(lovable).  My  mother  knew  his  when  they  were  young.  The 
father  was  a  painter — an  artist— just  gaining  a  name  when  he 
died.  Otto  was  only  eighteen  then ;  he  was  obliged  to  serve 
his  year  as  a  fret  Willtger** 

"  What !  has  he  been  a  soldier  ?     A  common  soldier  ?  " 

"Common?"  returned  Friede,  uncertainly.  **Gemetnf  we 
never  call  our  soldiers  so !  but  he  was  at  Koniggratz,  and  badly 
wounded  there ;  since  then  he  has  made  wonderful  examinations, 
and  he  reads  poetry  like  an  angel.  You  must  hear  him  when 
you  can  understand  a  little  more." 

"  Then  do  you  like  him  better  than  Herr  von  Falkenberg?  " 

"  Yes — no.  You  see  he  is  not  so  brilliant  and  fashionable  as 
Wolff.  He  is  more  homely,  and — and  I  do  not  know  what  it  is 
— he  is  not  so  striking,  but  I  think  he  is  more  love- worthy." 

"  I  shall  like  him  best,  I  imagine.  Now  tell  me  about  your 
brother." 

This  was  a  favorite  topic ;  and  once  Friede  was  launched 
upon  it,  Grace  was  free  to  follow  the  current  of  her  own  thoughts, 
and  to  enjoy  the  sounds,  sights,  and  scents  which  surrounded 
her. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  whole  of  the  following  day  was  devoted  to  intense  prep- 
aration. A  "guest  chamber,"  in  the  same  wing  as 
Grace's  room,  was  opened,  swept,  and  garnished.  Grace  heard 
Gertrud's  rather  high-pitched  voice  exhorting  and  entreating  at 

Eeep  of  day,  while  the  Stuben-madchen  (chambermaid),  was 
anging  the  sofas  and  chairs  powerfully  with  a  curious  wicker 
instrument,  after  the  German  method  of  extracting  the  dust. 
Mamsell  was  to  be  met  carrying  up  armfuls  of  clean  muslin 
curtains,  while  Friede,  whose  turn  it  was  to  take  the  week's 
housekeeping,  was  somewhat  pushed  into  the  back-ground.  To 
be  sure,  she  had  a  light  and  delicate  hand  in  the  preparation  of 
finer  dishes  and  cakes,  and  was  extremely  busy  in  the  kitchen. 
The  excitement  and  anticipation  of  the  whole  household  amused 
and  interested  Grace,  who  gave  what  assistance  she  could,  but 
was  glad  to  escape  for  a  stroll  in  the  afternoon  with  her  grand- 
ijncle. 
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The  next  morning  she  was  made  happy  bv  a  long  letter  from 
her  mother,  and  a  short  but  welcome  epistle  from  dear  Jimmy 
Byrne.  How  she  longed  o  see  their  faces  again  !  For  a  few 
moments  she  felt  desolat  and  alone ;  but  then  she  consoled 
herself  by  answering  both  and  particularly  pouring  out  her  fears 
and  doubts  respecting  Zittau  as  a  residence.  This,  with  an 
hour's  reading  aloud  to  the  count  of  some  English  papers  which 
had  come  by  the  same  post,  had  occupied  most  of  the  morning ; 
so  Grace  prepared  for  dinner,  changing  her  dress  as  usual  for  a 
pale  lilac  grenadine,  with  black  ribbons  and  waistband,  some 
delicate  old  lace  lying  softly  against  her  throat  and  wrists. 
Having  twisted  her  hair  into  a  loose  coil  low  down  on  her  neck, 
according  to  the  fashion  ridiculed  by  her  cousins  as  "  English 
simplicity,'*  she  went  downstairs ;  and  on  the  way  encountered 
Friede,  looking  very  warm,  her  hair  still  in  a  dozen  plaits  thrust 
away  under  a  large  muslin  morning-cap. 

"  Are  you  ready  for  dinner  so  soon  ?  "  she  cried. 

*•  It  is  more  than  half-past  twelve  !  " 

"  That  is  not  possible  !  Oh,  my  best  of  Gracechens  !  go  to 
the  ironing-room  and  make  Gertrud  go  to  dress.  She  has  been 
ironing  every  collar  and  cuff  she  possesses,  because  next  week 
she  will  be  too  busy !  " 

"  Very  well,"  said  Grace ;  and  turning  to  the  left,  went  down 
a  passage  that  led  to  the  portion  of  the  house  specially  presided 
over  by  Mamsell. 

Here  was  the  linen,  ironing,  and  store-rooms.  These  occu- 
pied the  ground-floor  of  the  western  wing ;  a  large  central  hall 
dividing  the  house,  the  principal  entrance  at  one  end  and  the 
exit  into  the  farm-yard  at  the  other. 

Grace  found  Gertrud  in  the  same  guise  as  her  sister,  only  look- 
ing much  worse :  a  small  pile  of  collars  and  culfs  at  either  side 
of  the  ironing-board — one  finished,  the  other  yet  to  be  done. 

"  Dinner  will  soon  be  ready ;  you  had  better  dress,"  said 
Grace,  as  she  entered. 

•* So  !  "  returned  her  cousin,  crossly.  "But  I  must  not  leave 
these;  I  know  not  when  I  can  make  them — or  do  them 
again  !  And  Mamsell  is  too  busy  and  angry  to  help  me.  She 
has  found  that  wicked  Jette,  the  Mittel  Magd  (second  farm- 
maid),  selling  her  own  bread  and  die  Kleine  s  (the  little  ones), 
also  ! — then  they  grumble  that  they  have  not  enough  to  eat.  It 
is  too  bad  !  they  have  no  conscience  ! " 

"  Selling  their  bread  !  "  repeated  Grace. 

"  Yes ;  they  have  each  their  daily  portion,  and  they  sell  it  for 
very  little  money  ta  the  Haiishrs^  and  poor  people,  so  they  want 
twice  as  much  Gemuse  (vegetables)  and  Suppe." 

*  Cottagers. 
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"  Could  I  not  help  you  ?  "  asked  Grace,  pitying  the  heated, 
womed  look  of  her  cousin.     "  Could  you  trust  me?  '* 

"Thousand  thanks  !  I  think  if  you  are  careful  with  the  Stalls 
^ron),  not  to  use  it  too  hot,  you  can  manage  ! " 

'*  Give  me  your  Schurzen  then." 

Gertrud  untied  her  white  apron  and  assisted  to  fasten  it  on  her 
cousin,  bestowing  some  further  warnings  as  she  did  so  ;  and  had 
just  gathered  up  the  things  already  completed,  when  the  sound 
of  horses'  feet  clattering  rapidly  up  the  approach  caught  her  ear. 
She  looked  eagerly  to  the  window  towards  which  Grace*s  back 
was  at  the  moment  turned,  and  the  next  instant  crying  in  ac- 
cents of  horror  and  surprise,  "Ach,  du  lieber  Gott !  it  is  Wolff; 
it  is  the  Hauptmann  !  "  fled  at  speed  away  upstairs. 

Grace  looked  after  her  with  some  amusement,  and  naturally 
tried  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  this  important  visitor  without  being 
herself  seen ;  but  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  momentary  view 
of  a  booted  leg  dismounting.  She  therefore  applied  herself  dil- 
igently to  her  work,  sincerely  ambitious  of  proving  herself 
worthy  the  trust  reposed  in  her. 

"  It  is  so  much  more  independent  to  do  everything  for  one's 
self,  only  it  makes  the  hands  red  and  swollen  looking,  1  am 
afraid  !  I  wonder  if  this  Wolff  von  Falkenberg  will  be  really 
nice — an  ideal  soldier !  Perhaps  he  is  in  love  with  Friede.  She 
is  charming ;  and  how  charming  it  is  to  have  some  one  in  love 
with  you — when  it  is  not  Mr.  Darnell !  How  glad  I  should  be 
to  see  Mr.  Darnell  now !     Ah,  heavens  !  have  I  scorched  it  ?  " 

A  moment's  agonized  doubt  cut  short  the  tangled  skein  of  her 
reflections ;  but  finding  she  had  escaped  the  danger,  she  applied 
herself  with  redoubled  attention  to  her  task,  till  a  quick  firm  step 
and  clank  as  of  a  sword,  came  down  the  passage  ;  the  door  was 
noisily  opened,  and  a  tall,  deep-chested  man  in  uniform  burst 
into  the  room,  exclaiming,  *'  My  sweet  cousin  !  "  then  stopping 
short,  drew  up  and  saluted  by  raising  his  right  hand  to  the  side 
of  his  cap. 

Grace  paused  in  her  work,  instinctively  removing  the  iron  from 
the  collar  under  operation,  and  gazed  at  him  out  of  her  large  se- 
rious eyes,  for  a  moment  gravely ;  then  they  lit  up  with  the  smile 
already  dimpling  round  her  lips,  which  quickly  parted  in  a  laugh 
of  hearty  uncontrollable  mirth,  showing  her  brilliantly  white 
teeth.  The  intruder  smiled  too,  but  guardedly,  and  removing 
his  cap  bowed  low  as  he  murmured,  "  Pardon  me  !  " 

"  Monsieur  de  Falkenberg  ?  "  asked  Grace,  at  last,  kht)wing 
that  he  spoke  French. 

"  A  thousand  pardons  I "  he  returned,  in  a  deep  but  not  un- 
pleasant voice.  ••  I  could  find  no  one  ;  and  Marie,  telling  me 
that  Fraulein  Gertrud  was  in  the  ironing  room,  I  presumed  upon 
my  privilege  as  one  of  the  family  to  come  here." 
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He  spoke  correctly,  but  slowly,  with  somewhat  thick  accent. 

**  My  cousins  are  in  their  rooms ;  they  are  not  quite  ready  foi 
dinner,"  returned  Grace,  waiting  to  resume  her  work  till  hr'had 
gone  ;  but  he  was  not  going. 

"  Pray  do  not  let  me  interrupt  you,"  he  said,  advancing  a  step 
nearer,  and  laying  his  cap  on  the  broad  window-ledge. 

There  was  something  she  could  not  define  of  condescending 
patronage  or.  conscious  superiority  in  his  tone  that  nettled  Crace. 

"  You  do  not  interrupt  me,"  she  said,  coolly  examining  her 
iron  and  proceeding  with  her  work. 

Falkenberg  stood  an  instant  gazing  at  her  with  a  look  of  quiet, 
critical  scrutiny,  and  then  said : 

**  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  Mees  Frere  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  carefully  looking  at  a  collar  to  ascertain  the  riffht  side. 
Then  flashing  a  quick  glance  up  at  him  :  '*  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  think  I  have  heard  volumes  of  conjectures  re- 
specting you  from  the  dear  Friede  ?  "  He  drew  a  rush-bottomed 
arm-chair  near  the  table,  and  sat  down.  "  I  assure  you,  your 
coming  was  looked  to  with  mingled  delight  and  dread." 

"Well,"  returned  Grace,  pressing  her  iron  carefully  on  the 
edge  of  the  collar  and  not  looking  at  the  speaker,  "  now  I  have 
come  it  is  all  delight." 

**  That  I  quite  believe.  But,  mademoiselle,  how  is  it  that  I 
see  a  great  English  princess,  as  you  were  represented  to  me, 
condescending  to  such  homely  ways  ?  "  he  pointed  to  the  irons 
and  her  work. 

"  Oh,  princesses  may  play  Aschenbrudel  (Cinderella),  without 
loss  of  dignity,  if  the  dignity  is  real."  • 

'•  Ganz  gewiss  !  und  sprechen  Sie  Deutsch,  mein  Fraulein  ?  " 

"  Not  yet." 

"  I  shall  try  and  teach  you." 

"  Thanks,  I  have  an  admirable  teacher  in  Friede  already." 

"  Ah,  indeed !  but,  mademoiselle,  ladies  always  learn  best 
from  a  master." 

"  Do  they  ?  "  questioned  Grace, 

"Are  you  and  Friede  devoted  friends — ^absorbed  in  each 
other?" 

"  Yes,  when  we  agree.** 

"  What,  quarrel  already  I " 

"  Too  much  sweetness  sickens." 

Another  pause. 

"  I  hope  mademoiselle  is  pfeased  so  far  with  her  visit  to  Ger- 
many.^" 

"  Yes,  very  much  pleased ;  every  one  is  kind,  and  I  like  the 
life.  But,  Monsieur  de  Falkenberg,  I  am  quite  sure  you  will 
find  my  uncle  in  the  dining-room  ;  he  always  goes  there  about 
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a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  dinner,  and  Frau  Alvsleben  wHl  be 
looking  for  you." 

"  She  does  not  know  I  am  here." 

"She  must  have  seen  your  horse  by  this  time." 

*'  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  away,  mademoiselle?  "  a  half  smile, 
as  he  pulled  his  long,  fair  mustache. 

"  Who  .^  me — not  at  all.  I  am  going  away  myself."  Collect- 
ing the  collars  and  cuffs  she  had  hnished,  and  laying  them  in  a 
neat  litde  basket,  she  took  off  and  folded  up  her  apron ;  then, 
basket  in  hand,  went  to  the  door,  which  he,  starting  up,  opeYied 
for  her,  and  with  a  sweet,  quick  smile  and  littJe  nod,  sne  passed 
him,  saying:  *'  Aurevoiry  Monsieur  de  Falkenberg." 

He  looked  after  her  a  moment,  and  turning  back  for  his  cap, 
murmured :  *'  Ach  so  !  the  stranger  cousin  is  no  milk-and-water 
English  mees,"  and  strolled  away  into  the  hall,  where  he  met 
his  aunt  coming  from  the  kitchen,  and  accompanied  her  into 
the  dining-room. 

Meantime,  Grace  ran  upstairs  to  give  Gertrud  her  belongings, 
passing  Wolff  von  Falkenberg  under  a  mental  review  as  she 
went.  His  looks  had  impressed  her  favorably.  He  was  quite 
as  tall  as  Max,  and  much  broader ;  his  sunburned  face  a  deep 
red-brown  to  where  the  band  of  the  cap  pressed  on  his  brow ; 
wavy,  abundant  (air  hair ;  light  blue-gray,  quick,  perhaps  fierce 
eyes,  set  somewhat  wide  apart,  under  a  broad  brow ;  and  a 
straight  nose,  with  a  fine  soldierly  carriage,  entitled  him  to  be 
called  a  handsome  man,  a  fact  of  which  he  was  'quite  aware. 
Yet  Grace,  comparing  him  in  her  mind  with  Dr.  Sturm's  plain 
countenance,  thought  how  charm  of  expression  outweighed  regu- 
larity of  features. 

**  Here  are  your  things,  Gertrud.     May  \  come  in  ?  " 

"  Certainly !  thousand  thanks,  dear  Grace  !  I  am  not  nearly 
ready  yet.  Will  you  sew  a  hook  on  my  waistband,  and  tell  me 
is  my  head  right  t " 

"  I  suppose  it  is,"  said  Grace,  gazing  at  the  edifice.  "  It  is 
the  size  of  two." 

"Well,"  returned  Gertrud,  sharply,  "it  is  better  than  going 
as  if  to  a  bath." 

"  There  is  no  accounting  for  taste,"  remarked  Grace,  philo- 
sophicaUy,  as  she  threaded  a  needle. 

"  Do  you  know  is  dinner  served  yet  ?  "  cried  Gertrud,  who 
was  in  a  state  of  excited  hurry.  "  I  sent  word  to  my  mother, 
who  must  add  something  to  the  meal.  And  where — ^where  is 
Friede.>" 

"  I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  downstairs." 

"  Ah,  yes !  I  doubt  not,  full  dressed  to  receive  the  company," 
said  Gertrud,  sharply.  "  She  is  ever  quick  when  Herr  Haupt- 
mann  comes  !  "  14 
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**  Well,  it  is  I  who  have  received  him  to-day.  I  left  him  in 
the  ironing-room." 

'*  In  the  ironing-room  !  "  repeated  Gertrud,  in  great  astonish- 
ment.    "  Wie — how — how  came  he  there  ?  " 

"  He  was  looking  for  you.'* 

"Got  in  Himmel !  I  am  glad  I  escaped.  And  did  you  speak 
to  him,  my  Gracechen  ? — ^5^ou  wercf  not  shy  ?  " 

"  Shy  !  "  repeated  Grace,  contemptuously ;  "why  should  I  be 
shy  with  a  young  man  not  much  older  or  wiser  than  myself?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know;  you  are  no  * Backfischchen'*  (shy  school- 
girl)—*you  are  bold." 

"  I  hope  1  am  not  unmaidenly,  if  that  fs  what  being  no  Back- 
fischchen means,"  returned  Grace,  coolly.  "But  I  am  not  shy, 
certainly." 

"  Please,  will  the  gnddigen  Frdulein  come  to  table  ?  "  said 
one  of  the  servants,  outside  the  door. 

The  whole  party  were  assembled  when  Grace  and  Gertrud 
entered  the  dining-room. 

Herr  von  Falkenber^  stood  talking  with  the  count  in  one  of 
the  windows,  and  Friede  was  assisting  Marie  to  place  the  dishes 
on  the  table,  while  Frau  Alvsleben  and  the  Verwalter  were 
standing  by  their  respective  chairs. 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  the  count,  perceiving  his  grand-niece  ;  "come 
her^,  ma  belle.  Here,  Monsieur  de  FalkenDerg,-is  a  specimen 
of  an  Irish  girl.  Let  me  present  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Falken- 
berge  to  you,  chirie'* 

"  I  have  already  presented  myself,"  returned  that  gentleman, 
bowing  low,  "  and  hope  mademoiselle  will  pardon  the  presump- 
tion." 

"  Dinner  is  quite  rfcady,"  said  Gertrud. 

"Ah,  my  fair  cousin,  I  hoped  to  have  found  you  the  first," 
said  Falkenberg,  with  a  kind  of  careless  gallantry,  kissing  her 
hand,  though  he  hardly  looked  at  her ;  "  but  I  found  a  stranger 
in  your  place !  '* 

Gertrud's  rather  heavy  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of 
serene  content  as  he  spoke  ;  and  with  a  loud  scraping,  as  they 
drew  in  their  chairs  over  the  bare  floor,  they  sat  down  to  table. 

The  first  half  of  dinner  was  too  serious  to  permit  of  more 
than  a  dropping  fire.pf  question  and  answer;  but  the  pangs  of 
hunger  assuaged,  every  one  began  to  talk.  The  strings  of  their 
tongues  indeed  seemed  loosed,  so  rapidly  did  they  go. 

But  it  was  all  in  German,  though  Grace  caught  a  word  here 
and  there  from  which  she  gathered  some  idea  of  the  subjects. 

Hay,  oats,  and  Winter  Saat  (seed),  •  from  Herr  Sturm ;  the 
unverschamtes  betragen  (scandalous  conduct)  of  the  Mittel 
Magdt  and  all  the  Magds,  from  Frau  Alvsleben  ;  some  inquiries 
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as  to  the  health  of  Herr  Hauptmann  MuUer,  from  the  young 
ladies ;  and  a  discussion  of  the  most  animated  nature  between 
the  general  and  Falkenberg,  in  which  the  words  "horse," 
**  Hauptmann,"  "three  thousand  thalers,"  occurring  frequently, 
suggested  to  Grace  the  purchase  of  a  horse  by  her  grand-uncle. 
.  In  this  conversation  Frau  Alvsleben  joined,  evidently  as  a 
dissentient.  She  very  often  differed  from  her  father,  and  not 
unfrequently  over-ruled  the  old  man's  wishes ;  but  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion  he  seemed  to  have  the  all  powerful  Falkenbcrgf  on 
his  side. 

"N'est-ce  pas,  mademoiselle?"  said  Falkenbei^,  catching 
Grace's  eye  as  she  strove  to  gather  the  sense  of  the  talk  about 
her,  and  addressing  her  suddenly  in  French  ;  "  monsieur  your 
uncle  ought  to  buy  a  horse  which  I  can  procure  for  him — sound, 
steady,  only  five  years  old,  and  fit  to  carry  a  lady.  Then  Friede 
woula  have  the  benefit  of  it." 

"I  doubt  it,"  cried  Friede,  "for  I  must  ever  ride  with*  my 
grandfather." 

"  Ah !  M.  de  Falkenberg,"  cried  Grace,  "  do  take  us  out  riding 
with  you.    This  must  be  a  charming  country  for  riding." 

"Ah!  you  are  an  enthusiastic  horsewoman,"  he  returned, 
looking  at  her  with  a  cool  deliberate  stare.  "English  ladies 
generally  are.  I  believe  I  have  a  nice  little  horse  here  that  will 
suit  you — a  little  wild,  but  you  do  not  mind  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Grace,  laughing.  "  I  do  not  want  to  risk 
my  neck." 

"  And  I  should  be  indeed  grieved  to  do  so,"  replied  Falken- 
berg, lowering  his  voice  a  little,  as  he  leaned^  forward  to  touch 
her  glass  with  his.  Then  addressing  his  aunt :  "  What  do  you 
say,  madam  ?  Shall  we  fix  a  partie  for  to-morrow  ?  I  will 
take  care  of  Friede  and  mademoiselle." 

"  Oh !  my  dear  uncle  must  come,  too.    Will  you  not,  uncle  ?  " 

"  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  dear ;  only,  I  have  nothing  to 
ride." 

"  My  horse  is  at  your  service,  Herr  General,"  said  the  inspec- 
tor. 

"  But  Friede — what  can  Friede  ride  ?  "  said  the  mother* 

Whereupon  a  noisy  argument  ensued,  in  which  every  one 
took  part,  and  Grace  could  not  follow ;  which  ended,  as  Friede 
explained,  by  Von  Falkenberg  proposing  to  send  into  Zittau  for 
his  friend  Hauptmann  MuUer's  horse,  to  be  tried  by  the  general 
on  the  following  day  with  a  view  to  purchase,  a  suggestion  op- 
posed by  Frau  Alvsleben,  but  carried  by  a  large  majority  of 
votes. 

Whereupon  Falkenberg,  draining  a  last  beaker  of  beer,  rose 
and  went  to  a  side-table  to  write  a  note,  which  his  servant  was 
to  take  to  the  owner  of  the  horse  when  he  returned  to  Zittau. 
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"  That  is  quite  delightful — a  thousand  thanks,  M.  de  Falk en- 
berg  !  I  have  always  longed  for  a  ride  with  the  count ;  now  we 
shall  be  a  nice  little /ar//>  carri" 

"  Charmed  to  fulfill  your  wishes,  mademoiselle ! " 

"But  you  forget,"  said  Gertrud,  in  a  loud  aside  voice  to 
Friede — "  you  forget  that  Herr  Dr.  Sturm  comes  to-morrow  !  " 

Friede's  face  fell  a  little,  and  Falj^enberg  said  sharply : 
'  "  Sturm  !  is  ka  coming  here  ?  " 

"  Yesj"  returned  Frau  Alvsleben.  "  The  father  has  not  seen 
him  since  he  came  home,  and  he  is  a  love-worthy  creature/* 

Falkenberg  folded  his  note  in  silence,  and  Friede  said : 

"  Well,  you  and  the  mother  will  be  here  to  keep  him  company ; 
and  then  he  will  like  some  talk  vrith  his  brother." 

" Now,  ladies,  what  shall  we  do?"  said  Falkenberg,  rising, 
note  in  hand.     "  Has  Mees  Frere  ascended  the  Oybin  yet  ?  " 

••No,"  said  every  one. 

"And  has  been  your  guest  for  a  fortnight!  Ah,  mademoi- 
selle, you  wanted  my  guidance.  Let  us  go  this  afternoon ;  there 
is  shade  nearly  all  the  wav.  It  will  be, — let  me  see, — an  hour 
to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  half  an  hour  to  ascend,  half  an  hour  to 
,  drink  coffee,  another  half  hour  to  examine  the  ruins,  and  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  to  return — three  hours  and  three  quarters, 
and  it  is  now  two.  Let  us  start  at  three,  and  we  shall  be  back 
for  supper.    What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  and  "  Yes,"  from  Grace  and  the  sister. 

"  And  the  Herr  General  ?  " 

"Yes,  too." 

"  Ach  Gott,  Vaterchen  !  it  is  too  much  for  you." 

"If  you  would  not  be  too  tired,"  cried  Grace,  eagerly. 

"We.  would  certainly  find  some  carriage  to  return  in  at  the 
restauration,  if  the  Herr  General  needs  it." 

"Not  I!"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  stoutly;  "T shall 
walk  as  well  as  the  best  of  you." 

The  object  of  the  proposed  excursion  was  a  huge  mass  of 
rock  at  the  entrance  of  an  oval  valley,  like  the  basin  of  an  evap- 
orated lake,  about  four  miles  distant,  and  surrounded  by  hills  of 
more  or  less  altitude ;  amid  which  wound  wooded  gorges,  full 
of  picturesque  and  strange  rocks,  formed  by  nature  in  her  most 
fantastic  mood,  worn  into  hollows  and  moulded  mto  peaks  and 
angles  and  ridges,  eaten  away  here  and  rounded  off  there  by  the 
action  of  prehistoric  tides. 

The  Oybin*  itself  is  of  bee-hive  shape,  covered  with  pine-trees, 
and  a  rich  growth  of  ferns,  mosses,  brambles,  heather,  and  cran- 
berries, save  at  one  side,  where  a  sheer  precipice  of  some  three 

»  Pronounce  "oy"  as  in  "boy,"  "bin," as  "been." 
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hundred  feet  beetles  over  the  village ;  the  smooth  gray  sand- 
stone, water-worn  apparently  into  the  shape  of  a  cyclopean 
ship's  side.  A  higher  portion  of  the  rock  or  hill  rears  itself 
above,^ts  broken  surface  sparsely  dotted  with  pine-trees.  A 
little  beyond  this  mighty  mass  of  stone,  the  ground  on  which 
the  village  stands  rises  steeply  to  a  pine-covered  isthmus,  which 
connects  the  promontory  of  the  Oybin  with  the  next  hill ;  on 
this  side  stands  a  little  white-washed  church,  with  a  wooden 
belfry,  built  upon  the  rock  and  following  its  slope.  Here  be- 
gins the  long  stair,  chiefly  hewn  out  of  the  stone,  which,  by  sun- 
dry turns,  leads  through  a  couple  of  crumbling  gateway-towers 
to  the  top. 

The  remains  of  a  monastery  crown  the  summit ;  through  the 
the  still  lovely  lancet  windows  <A  the  ruined  church  gracefu 
branches  of  oak  and  sycamore  have  thrust  themselves ;  and 
through  the  pillared  openings  of  the  roofless  cloisters  you  look 
down  over  the  billowy  tree-tops  to  a  mere  or  tyke,  once  the  con- 
vent fish-pond,  hundreds  of  feet  beneath,  or  away  to  loftier  wood- 
ed mountains  opposite ;  and  then  pass  through  a  low  arch  into 
the  most  picturesque  of  grave-yards,  "  where  the  rude  forefathers 
of  the  hamlet  sleep,"  many  steps  nearer  heaven  than  they  lived. 
Beyond  is  the  inevitable  restauration,  and  on  the  highest  point 
stands  the  last  remnant  of  the  original  Robber  Castle — an  un- 
promising origin,  yet  from  such  rude  beginnings  German  Church 
and  State  seem  everywhere  to  have  sprung. 

The  Oybin  presents  in  fact  an  epitome  of  the  national  histo- 
ry: robber  stronghold,  cloistered  cell,  Lutheran  Church,  and 
modem  beer-house. 

The  walk  to  this  celebrated  locality  was  very  pleasant :  every 
step  revealed  new  beauties,  while  the  interchange  of  chaff  and 
jest  between  Von  Falkenberg,  his  cousins,  and  the  kindly,  genial 
count,  made  the  way  short.  Grace  listened  amused,  thougn  not 
able  to  join  in  the  fun.  She  added  her  quota,  however,  by  her 
attempts  to  speak  German,  in  which  Von  Falkenberg  took  a 
great  interest  and  no  small  amusement.  He  was,  however,  care- 
ful to  distribute  his  attentions  equally. 

Grace  kept  close  to  her  uncle.  In  this  strange  land  he  seemed 
the  one  ^hing  belonging  to  her — the  only  one  who  knew  her 
mother,  Randal,  Mab,  and  poor  dear  Jimmy  Byrne !  She  tfelt — 
as  all  must  do — that  isolation,  that  sense  Of  groping  in  the  dark, 
when  those  around  you  speak  an  unknown  tongue ;  yet  the  mar- 
velous adaptability  of  youth  was  already  famiiiarizitig  her  with 
the  achs  and  ichs^  the  terrible  topsy-turvy  sentences,  the  fearhil 
composite  words,  which  fell  so  glibly  from  the  lips  of  her  com- 
panions. 

How  she  longed  for  a  faiiy  wand  to  transplant  mother  and 
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Mab  to  this  fair  land  and  sweet  air,  laden  with  the  indescribable 
aromatic  perfume  of  the  pine-woods.  Should  she  be  able  to  find 
a  shelter  for  them  in  this  pleasant ,  homely  place,  where  wealth 
was  .not  indispensable  to  happiness  or  social  standing,  and  the 
dear  patient  mother  would  enjoy  something  of  that  considera- 
tion and  distinction  so  preqious  to  her  simple  heart  ?  and  Mab — 
if  anything  could  mould  Mab,  it  would  be  the  admirable  system 
of  German  education. 

When  arrived  at  the  restauration  Gertrud  and  Friede  avowed 
themselves  dead  beat,  and  the  count,  though  not  owning  him- 
self fatigued,  seemed  ready  enough  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  a 
huge  glass  of  iced  beer,  while  his  granddaughters  waited  for 
their  coffee.  Falkenberg  also  called  loudly  for  beer.  So  the 
party  sat  down  before  the  little  inn,  which  commands  a  charm- 
ing view  of  the  road  winding  through  the  wooded  ravine  be- 
neath ;  the  village  of  Olbersdorf,  at  a  little  distance,  trickling 
down  to  Zittau,  with  its  green  accompaniment  of  poplars  and 
lindens,  like  a  living  stream  along  the  hollow,  which  with  often 
a  turn  leads  gently  to  the  plain,  stretching  in  many-tinted  patches . 
far  away  into  the  dim  blue  distance,,  where  the  outline  of  the 
Prussian  Landkrone  is  faintly  discernible  against  the  sky. 
Grace  strolled  forward,  and  leaning  over  the  rail  which  defended 
the  kind  of  terrace  on  which  they  sat,  drank  in  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  alone  for  a  few  moriients,  lost  in  thought  and  memory — so 
lost  that  she  did  not  heed  an  approaching  footfall,  though  she 
presently  was  conscious  that  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  and  that 
her  own  were  wet. 

"  May  I  venture  to  break  upon  your  thoughts  ?  "  said  Falken- 
berg, with  a  slight  smile — not  an  unkindly  smile.  "  The  count 
and  my  cousins  are  tired ;  and  as  you  do  not  appear  to  require 
rest,  I  will,  if  you  permit,  guide  you  round  the  rock  and  ruins." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  I  do  not  want  to  rest !  I  am  so  charmed 
with  this  place.  It  is  extraordinary,  and  beautiful,  and  different 
from  everything  I  have  ^ver  seen  before  I  " 

"  Allons  done  I — penpit.  me !  "  He  held  out  his  hand  to  as- 
sist her  up  one  or  two  rugged  steps,  and  then  through  a  fissure 
in  the  rock  so  narrow  that  the  Hauptmann's  shoulders  could 
only  pass  edgeways ;  so  out  upon  a  giddy  path,  from  #'hich  a 
variety  of  wooded  hills  were  pointed  out  and  named  by  her  . 
companion,  till  Grace  was  fairly  puzzled  with  the  strange  no- 
menclature— Toper  and  Scharfenstein,  Pferdeberg,  Johnsberg, 
Hausberg,  .ai\d,  towering  over  all,  the  Riesengebirge,  Then 
through  more  dark  and  rocky  passages*,  and  up  steep  wooden 
stairs  to  the;  topmost  portion  of  the  hill,  where  a  sort  of  oblong  . 
trough,  cut  out  of  the  rock  on  the  edge  of  a  huge  precipice,  is 
shpwn  as  th^  '*  Emperor's  Bed." 
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Here  was  the  widest  view  of  all,  and  they  paused  silently  for 
a  few  minutes — Grace  straining  her  eyes  into  the  distance,,  and 
comparing  the  scene  before  het  to  the  outlook  from  Dungar, 
with  inexpressible,  tender  longing. 

**  It  is  curious,"  she  said,  at  Ust.  *\  I  find  myself  looking  un- 
consciously for  the  sea.     I  feel  imprisoned  without  the  sea."  : 

"  I  should  imaging  the^ea  would  ^m/^  a  feielirig  of  imprison- 
ment," replied  Falkenberg,  looking  observantly  at  his  compan- 
ion, who  was  quijte  a  new  specimen  of  the  genus  "  young  lady  " 
to  him. 

"  No,  it  gives  a  feeling  of  freedom.  On  the  sea  you  can  go 
everywhere,  and  escape  from  every  one.  I  do  not  know  which  I 
like  best — a  free  gallop  on  a  good  horsej  or  to  dash  over  the 
waves  in  a  fast  sailingrboat,  Ijnng  over  on  her  side,  and  going 
like  the  wind  !  .  To  be  sure,  a  horse  is  a  living  thing ;.  you  can 
love  it  best !  " 

"  But  you  could  ndt :  have  enjoyed  aii  this  in  London?  "said 
Falkenberg,  smiling  at  her  warmth,  which  yet  moved  his/own 
pulses. 

"I  did  not  always  Uvei  in  London;  thaak  God ? "  cried.  Grace« 
"We  lived  with  grandpapa — the  count's  brother«4n-law,  you 
know — away  in  the  west  of  Ireland." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  why  did  you  leave  it  ?  "  he  asked,  with  the  un- 
hesitating curiosity  of  a  German, 

"  Grandpapa  died,  and  then  it  was  no  more  our  home*  The 
next  heir  took  it." 

"  I  understand  !  Then  mademoiselle  has  had  something  of  a 
boy's  training.?" 

"  I  w^sh  I  had  ! "  returned  Grace,  candidly.  **  I  should  be 
considerably  better  educated  than  I  am.  I  ran  about  with  Ran- 
dal, my  brother,  certainly,  and  so  had  much  more  pleasure,  I  be- 
lieve, than  the  generality  of  girls.  People  who  have  never  ridden 
on  horseback,  or  sailed  in  boats  when  the  waves  nm  high,  have 
only  known  half  a  life ;  and  whatever  comes,  I  have  had  a  whole 
one  so  far.     Don't  you  agree  with  me  ?  " 

**  I  do  certainly;  but! J  iniagine  this  sense  of  physical  enjoy- 
ment must  be  rare  among  young  ladies.  Even  American  girts, 
who  are  very  different  from  ours,  do  not  speak  like  you." 

*'  No  ?  "  returned  Grace,  dreamily,  her  eyes  fixed  and  looking 
far  away.  *'  I  certainly  have  had  great  advantages  "r— she  spoke' 
with  simple  sincerity — "  but  that  is  all  over  now." 

"Why?  If  you  come  here  to  stay,,  as  the  General  says  you 
think  of  doing,  you  can  get  very  good  horses." 

"  No  doubt,  but  then  my  mother  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  or 
keep  any." 

"  Ach  so !    I  am  sure  mine  are  quite  at  your  service." 
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*'  Thank  you,  thank  you  very  much,  M.  de  Falkenberg.  You 
are  very  good  to  say  so,  but  I  dare  say  they  will  give  me  a 
mount  at  Dalbersdorf  sometimes,  and  I  must  cultivate  Friede's 
love  of  riding !  '* 

"  I  think  Friede  will  do  much  for  you.  She  is  an  angel,  the 
gentle  Friede ! " 

"  I  am  sure  she  is,"  said  Grace,  earnestly ;  "  I  like  her  the  best. 
Gertrud  is  very  nice,  but " 

"  Not  a  word  against  Gertrud,"  interrupted  Falkenberg,  with 
a  laugh  that  sounded  unpleasant  and  mocking  to  Grace  ;  "  I  am 
her  avowed  admirer !  " 

"  Are  you  ?  **  she  returned,  with  such  honest  surprise  that  her 
companion  laughed  again,  this  time  more  naturally. 

"  You  see  what  magic  you  exercise,  when  I  am  growing  con- 
fidential with  you  on — how  many  ? — four  or  five  hours'  acquaint- 
ance.** 

He  spoke  jestingly,  but  something  in  his  bold  eyes  made 
Grace  suddenly,  though  vaguely,  conscious  that  they  were  alone. 
Yet  with  instinctive  tact,  sne  asked  the  names  of  some  distant 
villages,  and  for  some  account  of  the  riiins,  of  whose  history  he 
confessed  himself  ignorant,  before  she  suggested  that  it  was 
time  to  return  to  Count  Costello. 

The  walk  back  was  very  pleasant,  though  less  noisy  than 
their  going  forth.  Grace  told  Friede  she  must  often  come  to 
the  Oybin  with  her,  as  she  wanted  to  examine  every  part  of  the 
ruins,  and  even  try  to  sketch  them. 

"Dr.  Sturm  will  tellyou  all  about  everything,"  said  Friede, 
who  walked  at  one  side  of  the  count  and  Grace  at  the  other, 
while  Gertrud  brought  up  the  rear  under  Falkenberg's  care ; 
"  there  is  nothing  Dr.  Sturm  cannot  explain." 

"  Faith,  there  is  no  end  to  his  learning !  '*  remarked  the  gene- 
ral; "and,  what's  better,  he  has  not  an  ounce  of  conceit.  He 
is  like  a  child  in  some  ways." 

"  *  Wise  as  a  serpent,  as  harmless  as  a  dove,'  **  sneered  Fal 
kenberg. 

"  Why  are  serpents  always  considered  wise  ?  "  asked  Grace. 
*!.ls  it  because  they  are  crawly  and  venomous?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  is  philosophical  too  ?  " 

"  The  dear  Gracechen  is  too  clever  for  you,  mon  cher  cousin,*' 
cried  Friede. 

"  Would  that  I  might  sit  at  her  feet  and  gather  honeyed  wis- 
dona  from  her  lips  !  "  said  Falkenberg. 

The  count  made  some  retort  in  German,  which  set  them  all 
laughing ;  and  a  few  minutes'  more  quick  walking  brought  them 
to  the  house,  where  they  found  Frau  Alvsleben  knitting  in  the 
dining-room,  waiting  for  them  with  characteristic  patience. 
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SUNDAY  at  Dalbersdorf,  though  very  unlike  an  English  Sab- 
bath, was  nevertheless  a  day  of  rest  to  the  employed,  and 
of  social  enjoyment  to  the  employers. 

The  day  began  a  little  later  than  during  the  rest  of  the  week, 
and  the  members  of  the  household  took  it  in  turn  to  make  an 
appearance  in  the  family  loge^  or  pew — ^a  sort  of  square  apart- 
ment in  the  gallery  of  the  village  church,  where  service  began  at 
nine  in  the  morning.  This  edifice  was  of  the  ordinary  Saxon 
type,  and  in  some  respects  resembled  the  earlier  Protestant 
parish-churches  in  England.  High  narrow  pews  disfigured  the 
body  of  the  building  ?  a  gallery  ran  round  it.  Wherein  were  the 
seats  of  the  more  distinguished  members  of  the  congregation. 
Over  the  entrance  was  a  gaudily-colored,  exceedingly  wheezy 
organ,  and  facing  it  was  the.pulpit — a  curious  shapeless  erection, 
covered  with  illogical  wavy  ornamentation,  much  gilded,  with 
a  large  round  opening  in  the  middle,  out  of  which  the  clergy- 
man looked  and  gesticulated  while  preaching — a  gray  dove, 
with  a  pink  and  gold  collar,  surmounting  alll ;  while  beneath 
was  a  communion-table  adorned  with  a  high  black  cross,  on 
which  hung  a  bronze  Christ. 

The  Dalbersdorf  pew  was  lined  with  memorial  tablets  of  de- 
ceased AlvslebenS'-*sc»ne  of  pyramidal  shape  and  large  size,  all 
more  or  less  hideous.  The  wnole  interior  was  profusely  deco- 
rated with  heaps  of  coarse  paint ;  the  front  of  the  gallery  was 
divided  into  panel  pictures  of  Bible  scenes,  infinitely  inferior  to 
the  gayly-colored  sheets  which  hang  on  the  walls  of  an  English 
infant-school,  the  artist  not  shrinking  even  from  the  awful  diffi- 
culties of  "The  Last  Judgment."  The  very  walls  and  roof 
were  covered  with  endless  many-tinted  scrolls  and  lines.  The 
effect  was  tawdry  and  disagreeable,  while  the  damp  earthy  at- 
mosphere suggested  the  unpleasantness  of  decay  rather  than 
the  dignity  of  age.  Nor  was  the  scanty  congregation  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  It  was  composed  of  a  curious  variety  of 
wonderfully  wrinkled  old  women,  all  clean  and  neat,  it  is  true, 
but  painfully  unpicturesque  in  their  comfortable  attire;  young 
ones  in  broad-brimmed  hats,  with  long  streaming  ribbons  and 
strictly  modem  dresses  of  the  most  glaring  and  decided  hues  ;  a 
few  withered,  tottering  old  men,  and  a  large  sprinkling  of  rosy- 
cheeked  boys. 

The  service,  too,  was  wearisome,  even  to  those  who  under- 
stood it  (judging  from  Friedc's  face),  while  to  Grace  it  was  of 
course  neither  satisfactory  nor  sanctifying  to  hear  long  prayers 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  sermons  equally  incomprehensible, 
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to  say  nothing  of  the  howling  of  endless  monotonous  hymns  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  their  voices,  which  certainly  did  not  show 
the  musical  perception  supposed  to  be  indigenous  in  Germans. 

Finding  that  no  one  objected  to  her  staying  at  honae,  as  the 
church-going  appeared  to  be  an  avowed  sacrifice  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  position,  Grace  availed  herself  of  the  liberty  allowed  her, 
and  enjoyed  her  Sunday  morning  in  her  ow^n  room,  writing  to 
the  dear  mother— reading  the  liturgy  of  her  church,  feeling 
always  refreshed  after  half  an,  hour  of  hearty  prayer  and  earnest 
thought. 

The  rest  of  the  family  generally  took  Sunday  morning  also  as 
a  specially  personal  possession,  and  occupied  it  as  seemed  best 
to  them.  Friede  often  utilized  it  for  a  long  practice  on  the 
grand  piano  in  the  '*  Oben  Siube"  (upper  chzunber),  or  finished 
some  elaborate  bit  of  china-painting,  or  shut  herself  up  with  a 
thrilling  novel ;  while  Gertrud  devoted  it  to  especial  bits  of 
darning,  or  mending  of  things  too  precious  for  every  day  work. 

When  Grace  first  heard  the  sound  of  scales  and  exercises  on 
the  sacred  day,  and  saw  her  cousans  needle  in  hand ;  or  worse, 
the.  Haus-rnddchen,  r^L^isLXiX.  in  red  ribbons,  depart,  avowedly  to 
dance  at  a  ball  at  tiie  village  restauration,  she  felt  as  if  the  sleepy 
little  place  had  suddenly  ■  developed  into  a  modem  Sodom  or 
Gomorrah.  But  soon  the  immense  power  which  is  exercised  by 
the  habits  and  opinions  of  those  we  live  witfe  beg^an  to  influence 
her,  and  she  acknowledged  that  the  simple,  kindly  people 
around  were  not  less  true  or  honest  or  Christian  in  the  essentials 
of  conduct,  for  all  the  difference  between  their  Sabbath  and 
ours ;  yet,  to  the  last,  she  missed  the  peaceful  holiness  that,  in 
spite  of  many  flaws  in  the  conduct  of  its  observers,  must  always 
endear  the  memory  of  an  English  Sunday. 

This  particular  Sunday,  however,  was  a  busy  day.  Before' 
the  second  breakfast  was  served,  Grace  heard  the  trampling  of 
horses'  feet  as  she  sat  writing  to  her  mother  (her  usual  Sunday 
occupation)  in  her  own  room,  and  concluded  that  the  steed  her 
grand-uncle  was  to  try  had  arrived.  On  descending  to  the  din- 
ing-room she  found  Dr.  Sturm  making  his  bow  to  Frau  Alvsle- 
ben.  Grace  therefore  addressed  him  in  French,  in  order  to  in^ 
elude  that  lady  in  the  conversation ;  but  the  doctor,  though  un- 
derstanding her  perfectly,  was  not  so  fluent  in  that  language  as 
in  English,  into  which,  on  the  lady  of  the  house  leaving  the 
room,  they  soon  glided. 

Grace  had  begun  to  inquire  the  history  of  the  ruins  they  had^ 
visited  the  evening  before,  when  the  dooropeneid  and  Friede 
came  in.    Friede  looking  very  fresh  arid  pretty,  in  a  blue  muslin 
dress  and  ribbons,  a  blue  velvet  band  fastening  a  large  silver 
locket  round  her  throat.    Dr.  Sturm  was  facing  Grace,  with  his 
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back  to  the  door.  Yet  so  aoon  as  Frieda's  foot  passed  the 
threshold,  he  hesitated,  paused,  and  "  lost  the  thread  of  his  dis- . 
course,"  while  a  faint  eol6r  came  tP  his  pale,  cheek — symptoms 
not  lost  upon  Grace.  "  Here  is  Friede,"  she  exclaimed,  and  Dr. 
Sturm,  turning  quickly,  went  to  greet  her  with  a  certain  amount 
of  shyness  surprising  inj  so  distinguished  a  savd^ni.  Friede,  in 
spite  of  a  sweet  smile  and  becoming  blush,  received  him  coldly ; 
aad  there  was  an«jawkward  silence  of ;  a  few  monrteats,  broken  by 
Grace,  who,  telling  Friede  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  re- 
sumed it.  and  learned  how  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Emperor  Charles  IV  invited  some  Celestine  monks 
from  Avignon,  and  established  them  on  the  Oybin,  where  for 
neariy  two  hundred  years  they  and- their  successors  led  **  blame- 
less and  useful  lives."  until  the  Reformation,  which  dried  up 
their  sources  of  revenue  and.  found  converts  an^ngjhe  monks 
themselves.  Then  a  fearful  storm  rent  the  rocks,  partly  destroy- 
ing their  house ;  a  fire  Succeeded,  after  which  the  community  re- 
moved to  Zittau  add  gradually  died  out,  while  their  church  and 
dwelling  were  left  to  neglect  and  decay.  - 

Count  Costello  came  in  before  the  story  was  ended.  Soon  the 
whole  party  assembled — ^the  VerwalUr  and  his  brother  greeting 
each  other  with  undisguised  pleasufe., 

Frau  Alvsleben  was  very  kind,  yet  there  was  an  indescribable 
something  in  her  manner  that  to  Grace's  quick  perception  im 
plied  conscious  superiority  and  condescension. 

However,  the  morning  passed  very. pleasantly.    The  young 
ladies,  at  least  the  Fraulein  Alvsleben,  took  their  knitting  into  - 
the  arboif,  the  count  accompanying  them;   and  Grace  read  to 
him  a  leading  article  in  the  Daily  News  on  the  political  pros*  . 
pects  of  Austria,  during  which  Dr.  Sturm  and  his  brother  added 
themselves  to  the  group. 

When  she  had  finished.  Dr.  Sturm  complimented  her  on  her 
clear  enunciation  and  expressive  emphasis.  Then  they  strolled 
in  the  garden  and  Gi^ace  found  Dr.  Sturm's  conversation  fasci- 
nating. His  words  seemed  to  lift  some  thick  curtain,  and  let- in 
a  clearer,  newer  light  on  most  of  the  topics  they  discussed.  She 
continued  to  talk  and  listen,  walking  slowly  to  and  fro  in  the 
shadow  of  the  house,  till  she  perceived  all  the  rest  had  disap- 
peared;  and  with  a  sudden  fear  that  she  had  absorbed  him  self- . 
ishly,  perhaps  kept  him  from  his  brother,  she  apologized  and 
went  indoors. 

At  dinner  Falkenberg  appeared,  to  Grace's  surprise,  still  in 
uniform. 

He  saluted  Dr.  Sttmn  with  careless  scant  civility — the  young 
ladies  with  fluent  con^liments;  and  then  the  serious  work  of 
dinner  began. 
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"  Miiller  has  sent  the  horse/'  said  the  Hauptmann,  in  the  first 
pause  of  eating. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Count  Costello,  "  I  have  been  looking  at  him. 
He  seems  a  serviceable  animal — not  quite  up  to  my  weight,  I 
fear." 

"  We  will  see !  You  do  not  want  to  ride  twenty  miles  every 
day?" 

'*  True  !  but  it  makes  a  horse  rather  unsafe  on  his  legs,  if  he 
is  overweighted." 

"I  am  sure,'*  cried  Frau  Alvsleben,  "the  dear  Vaterchen 
would  be  better  without  a  horse.  He  can  ride  one  of  ours  now 
and  again,  but  I  shall  always  be  terrified  at  the  idea  of  his  going 
out  on  a  wild,  overfed  beast  that  has  scarce  any  work  to  do." 

•*  Ach  !  dearest  daughter,"  said  the  general,  dryly,  '*  I  am  not 
a  bedridden  helpless  dotard  yet;  and,  Donner-wetter  1  when 
my  old  friend  and  comrade  leaves  me  the  means  to  do  it,  I'll 
buy  a  horse  if  the  devil  himself  said  no ! " 

t*  Bravo,  HerrGraf!"  cried  Falkenberg.  He  seemed  highly 
amused  at  the  old  man's  rebellicm  against  Frau  Alvsleben,  who 
did  not  like  any  member  of  the  family  to  spend  money  without 
her  consent  and  approbation.  "  And  we  will  have  a  good  gallop 
to-day — eh,  mademoiselles  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not,'*  said  Gertrud,  shortly. 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not.  We  all  know  you  are  the  type  of  the 
home-staying,  gracious  German  maiden,  all  feminine  gentleness 
and  devotion,  leaving  these  rough  sports  to  foreigners,  and — ^and 
— ^what  shall  I  say  ? — ^wilde-rosen,  like  Friede  ! " 

Gertrud  simpered  and  drew  up,  while  Friede  shook  her  head 
and  laughed  ;  and  Grace  thought  there  was  as  much  mockery 
as  compliment  in  the  speech. 

"  When  shall  we  start  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  About  three,"  returned  the  count.  "  We  must  smoke  a  ci- 
gar, and  you  have  to  dress." 

"  And  where  shall  we  go?"  asked  Friede. 

"  By  Oybin  to  Luckendorf,"  returned  the  Hauptmann.  "  It  is 
not  too  far,  and  we  must  not  fatigue  the  ladies." 

"  My  girl  here  is  up  to  more  than  that,"  exclaimed  the  count 
in  German.  **  She  is  of  the  old  Costello  de  Burgh  race,  and  can 
keep  the  saddle  longer  than  most  women." 

He  spoke  in  Gennan,  and  Grace  did  not  catch  his  meaning. 

•'  Ach  Gott !  "  cried  Frau  Alvsleben,  pettishly,  "  she  is  not 
nearer  to  you  than  your  own  grandchild  I  Friede  is  also  of  you* 
race !  " 

"So  she  is,  my  dearest  one,"  said  the  old  man,  nodding  to 
her  with  a  kindly  smile,  "  But  the  Gross-n^chte,  she  is  all  Irish ; 
that  is,"  remembering  her  paternity,  "English  and  Irish." 
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"  The  Herr  General's  patriotism  has  refreshed  itself  since  his 
visit  to  London,"  cried  Falkenberg.  **  Herr  General,  I  drink  to 
you  !  Miss  Frere,  you  must  let  me  fill  your  glass—  it  is  to  your 
uncle ;  "  and  he  stretched  over  to  put  some  red  wine  into  her 
glass,  as  she  sat  opposite  to  him — first,  as  German  good-breed- 
ing requires,  pouring  a  spoonful  or  two  into  his  own,  to  make 
sure  that  the  wine  was  free  from  cork  and  wax. 

"  Your  health,  dear  uncle  !  "  said  Grace,  softly,  giving  him  a 
loving  look,  and  touching  his  glass;  whereupon  Falkenberg 
said,  in  French,  in  a  low  quick  tone,  unheard  by  the  rest,  amid 
the  clatter  of  talk  between  Frau  Alvsleben,  Gertrud,  and  the 
Verwalter^  who  were  with  one  accord  describing  the  misde- 
meanors of  some  Bohemian  reapers  to  Dr.  Sturm  : 

"  Give  me  also  a  kindly  wish,  fair  stranger !  "  holding  out  his 
glass,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  admiration  in  his  glance,  that 
showed  Grace  light  eyes  could  speak  eloquently  as  well  as  dark 
ones,  surprising  her  into  a  blush  and  sensation  of  pleasure,  half 
fun,  half  coquetry,  at  the  idea  of  a  German  admirer,  of  which 
the  next  moment  she  was  ashamed ;  though  she  chinked  her 
glass  with  his,  giving  him  a  frank  smile  and  half  bow  as  she  did 
so,  which  implied  more  good-will  than  the  mere  words,  '*  Your 
very  good  health." 

Falkenberg  drained  his,  and  put  it  down,  prepared  to  attack  a 
dish  just  set  on  the  table.  It  contained  what  seemed  to  Grace 
something  like  an  attenuated  cat,  with  only  the  hind  legs,  done 
exceedingly  brown,  split  open,  and  thickly  stuck  with  elongated 
cubes  of  bacon. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  she  asked  the  count,  next  whom  she  was 
sitting. 

"  Hare !  "  he  returned,     **  Did  you  never  see  hare  before  ?  " 

"  Never  like  that ;  why,  where  are  the  shoulders?  " 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,"  cried  the  count ;  "  I  had  foi^otten  how  they 
dress  a  hare  at  home." 

"  Ach,  mein  Vater !  "  said  Frau  Alvsleben,  "  is  my  house  not 
your  home  ?  Have  you  learned  to  love  England  so  much  since 
you  went  back  there?  "  she  spoke  in  a  wounded  tone,  but  there 
was  an  angry  sparkle  in  her  eye. 

*'  Gott  bewahr,  beloved  daughter  !  I  spoke  of  my  boyhood's 
home.  Here,  send  the  little  cousin  some,  and  let  her  taste  how 
good  a  Saxon  hare  is." 

Then  Gertrud  asked  how  they  cooked  hare  in  England ;  and 
Grace  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  English  cuisine^  according 
to  the  ideas  of  her  cousin,  consisted  of  nearly  raw  meat,  vegeta- 
bles barely  cooked  and  swimming  in  hot  water,  red  pepper, 
plum-pudding,  apple-pie,  and  mustard. 

The  discussion  which  arose  was  excessively  noisy  and  very 
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merry ;  and  Grace,  attempting  to  explain  matters  in  German, 
added  to  the  hilarity,  though  her  efforts  to  speak  in  their  lan- 
guage were  most  kindly  encouraged  by  her  companions,  and 
Falkenberg  protested  he  would  not  utter  a  word  of  any  other 
tongue  during  their  expedition  that  afternoon. 

Then  the  count  stood  up,  and,  in  a  short  hearty  speech,  pro- 
posed the  health  of  their  honored  guest.  Dr.  Sturm,  at  which 
Friede  colored  with  pleasure,  and  every  one,  even  Falkenberg, 
was  obliged  to  join  cordially.  Dr.  Sturm  replied  briefly,  and 
Grace  thought  his  voice  the  sweetest  and  most  pleasing  she  had 
heard  since  she  crossed  the  sea. 

Finally,  Frau  Alvsleben,  with  the  dignity  and  graciousness 
she  frequently  assumed,  drank  to  her  good  friend  and  "  with- 
worker  Herr  Heinrich  Sturm,  whose  never-to-be-sufficieritly- 
acknowledged  help  was  so  valuable." 

Then*  amid  a  loud  scraping  of  chairs  and  "  Gesegnete  Mahl- 
zeits,"  they  rose,  and  the  gentlemen  adjourned  to  a  veranda  or 
terrace,  where,  with  much  empressement,  the  young  ladies  waited 
on  them,  assisting  Marie,  the  Stuben^mddchen,  to  set  forth  huge 
glasses  of  beer  on  a  rustic  table,  bringing  cigars,  pipes,  matches, 
somewhat  to  Grace's  surprise ;  she  limited  herself  to  providing 
for  her  uncle's  wants,  and  then  went  away  to  her  room. 

It  was  a  fine  but  gray  afternoon  when  the  party  assembled  at 
the  door  leading  into  the  farm-yard,  where  Friede  preferred  to 
mount,  because  the  stone  parapet  which  defended  the  steps 
afforded  a  convenient  means  of  ascending  on  horseback.  The 
horses  were  ^ood  enough — a  dark  brown  mare  and  a  bay  horse, 
in  fair  condition,  and  well  groomed,  the  property  of  Falkenberg 
(the  latter  had  an  English  lady's  saddle)  ;  an  iron-gray,  some- 
what rough,  but  sober-looking  and  serviceable,  on  which  also  a 
lady's  saddle  had  been-  placed ;  and  a  roan,  which  Grace  decid- 
ed was  the  best  of  the  lot,  were  waiting.  This  last  was  the 
horse  sent  for  trial,  and  round  him  the  gentlemen  were  gathered. 

Grace  noticed  something  different  in  the  general  look  of  the 
cattle  from  those  at  home.  They  were  not  so  smart;  their 
necks  craned  about  as  if  the  animal  were  not  thoroughly  broken ; 
their  limbs  were  less  fine.  The  roan,  indeed,  looked  like  an 
English  horse ;  and,  at  all  events,  Grace  went  joylully  amongst 
them,  delighted  to  have  horses  to  pat  and  give  sugar  to  once 
more. 

Her  heart  beat  with  pleasure  at  wearing,  for  the  second  or 
third  time  only,  her  new,  well-fitting,  dark  blue  habit ;  a  narrow, 
white  linen  collar,  with  a  small  black  tie  at  the  throat  j  a  cylin- 
der hat,  linen  cuffs,  wash-leather  riding-gloves,  and  a  plain,  un- 
omamented  riding-whip  slung  to  her  waist,  completed  a  most 
gentlemanlike  toilette,  worn  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  long 
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custom,  and  suiting  admirably  a  round;  pliant  figure,  more  rich 
than  slight,  yet  girlish ;  her  compact  hair  and  simple  dress 
looking  thoroughly  busmess-Iike. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  roan,  Grace?"  said  her  uncle, 
finding  her  near  him.  . 

Falkenberg  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  gazed  at  her  with  uncon- 
cealed criticism, 

**  I  like  his  looks,"  she  replied.  "  His  head  is  well  set  on, 
and  he  has  honest  eyes,"  patting  his  heck,  and  offering  hiio 
some  sugar  she  had  begged  from  Friede,  and  which  the  horse 
ate  greedily. 

"Where  did  Miiller  get  him?"  asked  the  count,  walking 
slowly  round  the  animal. 

**  I  think  he  picked  him  up  in  France  after  the  fighting  was 
over-— just  before  we  were  ordered  back." 

**  He  looks  English-bred  to  me,"  returned  the  count. 

"  I  fancy  he  is  a  little  puffy  about  the  hocks,"  observed  Gracis, 
who  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  discussion,  and,  ^mewhat 
to  the  surprise  of  both  her  uncle  and  Falkenberg,  after  again 
patting  his  shoulder,  drew  her  hand  gently,  but  firmly,  down 
the  animal's  fore  leg,  with  a  dexterous  accustomed  touch,  to 
which  he  yielded,  and  let  her  raise  and  turn  his  hoof  to  be  ex- 
amined. All  this  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  doing  anything 
singular. 

"Oh,  Grace,  Grace  !  have  care  !  do  have  care ! "  cried  Friede, 
from  the  door-step. 

Smiling,  Grace  nodded  to  her,  saying  to  her  uncle : 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  the  matter ;  just  you  try." 

** Ma  chkre/  ma  chhrel  come  away!"  screamed  Frau  AIv- 
sleben ;  "  you  touch  the  beast  as  if  you  were  a  groom  1  It  is  not 
comme  ilfauty 

Grace,  coloring  slightly  at  the  rebuke,  but  anxious  not  to  dis- 
please, obeyed,  and  returned  to  the  door-step  where  Friede 
stood,  looking  very  pretty.  She  had  a  green  habit,  made  with  a 
double  breast,  open  to  show  an  elaborate  shirt-front,  with  a  frill 
standing  up  round  her  throat,  fastened  with  a  large  pink  bow 
and  brooch,  and  a  hat  with  feathers  and  a  vail  in  which  she 
might  have  gone  to  church. 

"  Come,  mademoiselles,"  cried  Falkenberg,  "  who  will  mount 
first  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Grace,"  said  Friede.  " But  do  take  care.  Wolff!  Are 
you  sure  your  horse  will  not  be  too  wild  ?  has  he  ever  been  rid- 
den by  a  lady?" 

"Yes ;  1  was  assured  when  I  bought  him  that  he  would  car- 
ry a  lady.     I  got  ftim  from  the  Clam  Gallas  stables." 

Grace  laid  hold  of  the  pommel,  and  lifting  her  skirt  slightly, 
looked  round  for  some  one  to  mount  her. 
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"You  had  better  come  up  here — ^you  can  get  on  much  better," 
exclaimed  Friede. 

"  Can  you  not  put  me  up  ?  "  said  Grace  to  the  count  "  Have 
you  forgotten  how  to  mount  a'iady,  uncle  ?  " 

•*  No,  faith !  give  me  your  pretty  little  foot/* 

And  the  old  man,  seconding  her  spring,  lifted  her  to  the  sad- 
dle before  Friede  could  finish  the  remonstrance  she  had  begun. 

"  Has  he  a  very  hard  mouth,  or  is  he  given  to  bolt?  "  she 
asked,  as  Falkenberg  placed  the  reins  in  her  hand,  evidently  in- 
tending her  to  ride  on  the  curb. 

"  No,  he  is  steady  enough.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Because  you  want  me  to  use  tne  curb.  At  home  I  always 
ride  on  the  snaffle — often  without  any  curb." 

"  Here  we  always  use  the  curb." 

"  And  when  in  Rome,  do  as  Rome  does,"  added  Count  Cos- 
tello,  looking  to  his  girths  before  swinging  himself  into  the  sad- 
dle. 

Meantime  Dr.  Sturm  had  assisted  Friede  to  mount ;  Falken- 
berg sprang  on  his  horse,  and  with  salutations  from  the  group 
on  the  door-step,  and  some  last  cautions  screamed  after  them 
by  Frau  Alvsleben,  they  started,  walking  quietly  over  the  pave- 
ment of  the  yard  and  under  the  walnut-trees,  beyond  which 
they  turned  from  the  road,  and  enjoyed  a  pleasant  canter  across 
a  wide  stretch  of  stubble  field,  and  so  on  to  the  Oybin  road, 
near  a  little  wayside  inn  of  the  humblest  order. 

How  delightful  it  was  to  feel  herself  once  more  swaying  to  the 
motion  of  a  horse !  to  enjoy  the  delicious  sensation  of  double  ex- 
istence as  she  guided  her  steed  with  the  motion  of  her  wrist, 
albeit  she  found  his  mouth  not  too  tender ;  above  all,  to  enjoy 
the  mingled  surprise,  admiration,  and  ^/approbation  which  Fal- 
kenberg, with  all  his  cool  self-possession,  could  not  quite  conceal. 

At  first  she  rode  beside  her  grand-uncle,  whose  pleasure  in 
her  company  was  great  and  undisguised,  talking  with  him  about 
the  merits  of  his  horse,  sometimes  reining  in  her  own  to.  take  a 
c#nprehensive  view  of  the  animal,  turning  and  changing  from 
side  to  side  with  the  practiced  ease  of  one  whose  horsemanship 
was  the  result  of  early  habit. 

At  first  the  bay  had  been  restive  and  fidgety,  evidently  unac- 
customed to  the  skirt ;  but  a  light  hand,  a  gentle  touch,  and  a 
firm  seat,  soon  brought  him  into  a  better  temper,  and  after  a  few 
screams  and  expostulations  from  Friede,  all  went  tranquilly. 

On  the  hard  high-road  they  again  rode  slowly,  and  Falken- 
berg came  up  alongside  as  Grace  was  describing  the  last  long 
ride  she  had  taken  with  her  grandfather. . 

'*  It  was  round  by  the  Benbola  Hills,  and  you  know  that  is 
ten  miles,"  she  was  saying. 
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"  Ten  miles  I "  exclaimed  Falkenberg ;  "  how  much  German 
miles  ?  "     To  their  surprise  he  spoke  in  English. 

There  was  a  general  exclamation. 

"  Where  did  you  pick  up  English  ?  "  cried  the  count. 

"  Oh !  I  was  in  Dresden  last  spring,  when  I  first  returned 
from  France,  and  knew  some  charming  Americans ;  they  taught 
me,  and  I  had  some  lessons  from  a  professor.  Now,  trds  chdre 
Mademoiselle  Frere,  you  must  complete  my  education." 

This  Grace  readily  promised ;  and  so  they  rode  on  together 
when  the  road  narrowed,  under  the  odorous  pine-woods  and 
huge  solemn  rocks,  across  the  open  space  of  the  little  Oybin 
valley,  and  up  the  sandy  way  that  led  by  the  curious  Kelchstein 
or  Chalicestone — where  the  soft  road  tempted  to  a  trot,  which 
soon  became  a  gallop — on  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  along  the  edge 
of  which  the  road  now  led,  and  from  whence  they  looked  over 
an  immense  tract,  thickly  studded  with  strange  fantastically- 
shaped  hills  and  partly  covered  by  pine-forests,  away  to  distant 
blue  ranges,  rising  one  above  the  other  and  mingling  with 
the  clouds,  all  clear,  yet  not  sharply  defined,  in  a  tender  gray 
Wouvermans-tinted  atmosphere — a  view  that  called  forth  rapt- 
urous admiration  from  Grace  and  expressions  of  pleasure  from 
her  companion.  Then  on  again,  speaking  English  and  German, 
laughing  heartily  at  each  other's  mistakes,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, flirting  as  gayly  and  unrestrainedly  as  if  Grace  had  never 
quivered  under  the  bitter  pain  of  feeling  herself  deliberately  neg- 
lected and  ignored  by  her  first  ideal.  Max — never  shed  tears  of 
mortified  afiection  and  bruised  pride ;  but  she  was  a  very  differ- 
ent creature  from  the  Grace  Frere  who  this  time  last  year  had 
accepted  her  cousin's  kiss  with  such  undouhting  faith,  such  sol- 
emn confidence.  Could  she  ever  have  the  same  trust  again  ? 
Nevertheless,  why  should  she  not  enjoy  while  she  might  ?  and 
why  not  amuse  herself  with  the  half-unwilling  admiration  of  this 
saucy  soldier  ? 

But  they  feared  to  fatigue  Friede,  so  turned  towards  h<m)e 
after  passing  the  comfortable  village  of  Luckendorf,  though  •%€ 
count  wished  to  extend  their  ride  to  Gabel — a  small  Bohemian 
town  ;  and  again  crossing  some  stubble  fields,  where  Grace  kept 
by  her  uncle's  side,  they  reached  Dalbersdorf  as  evening  was 
closing  in. 

"  You  must  let  me  lift  you  down,"  cried  Falkenberg,  throw- 
ing himself  quickly  from  his  horse. 

"  I  only  want  your  hands,"  said  Grace,  disentangling  herselt 
from  the  pommel ;  and  taking  them,  she  sprang  lightly  to  the 
ground.  "  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  great  pleasure  you 
have  given  me,"  she  said,  looking  up  in  his  eyes  with  a  frank, 
sweet  smile,     "  I  like  your  horse,  now  I  am  a  little  accustomed 

It; 
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to  him  ;  and  you  don't  ride  badly  yourself."  With  a  little  ap- 
proving nod,  she  gathered  up  her  habit  and  ran  indoors  after 
Friede,  who  had  already  dismounted  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Sturm. 

Falkenberg  looked  after  her  with  a  smile  and  slight  elevation 
of  the  eyebrows ;  he  was  not  accustomed  to  patronizing  appro- 
bation. 

**  Begad  !  I  have  not  had  such  a  ride  forever  so  long !  "  ex- 
claimed the  count.  '*  Faith  !  I  must  mind  what  I  say  since  you 
understand  English,  Falkenberg !  And  now,  isn't  it  a  pleasure 
to  ride  beside  a  girl  that  can  sit  her  horse  like  my  jewel  of  a 
niece  !  By  Jupiter !  she  is  not  a  penny  the  worse  for  the  En- 
glish strain  in  her  blood  !  '* 

Poor  Friede  was  dreadfully  tired,  and  Grace  felt  more  fatigued 
than  she  expected;  it  was  so  long  since  she  had  mounted  a 
horse.  Both  girls,  however,  had  energy  enough  left  to  array 
themselves  with  due  regard  to  the  "becoming"  for  supper 
After  it  there  was  music :  Friede  sang  with  Dr.  Sturm,  and  Fal- 
kenberg trolled  forth  some  martial  Lieder,  to  his  own  accom- 
paniment, in  a  full,  rich  baritone,  Dr.  Sturm,  his  brother,  and 
the  young  ladies  joining  in  the  refrain  when  there  was  one,  even 
Grace  catching  up  the  air  and  adding  her  voice ;  whereupon 
Herr  Doctor  begged  her  to  give  them  an  English  Lied,  and  Fal- 
kenberg added  his  entreaties,  while  the  count  crossed  the  room 
to  pray  for  an  Irish  melody,  and  all  joined  in  the  request.  Grace 
avowed  her  fear  of  giving  pain  rather  than  pleasure  to  so  crit- 
ical an  audience,  yet  complied  with  unaffected  readiness.  Her 
fresh,  sympathetic  voice  and  naturally  dramatic  expression,  all 
untaught  though  she  was,  gave  a  certain  charm  to  the  sad 
sweetness  of  that  lovely  air,  **  Has  sorrow  thy  young  days  shad- 
ed ?  "  All  applauded  kindly  except  Falkenberg,  while  her  uncle, 
taking  her  head  between  his  hands,  tenderly  kissed  her  brow. 

"You  have  brought  back  my  boyhood  to  me,  me  darlin',"  he 
said ;  "and  now  I  will  go  to  bed  and  dream  of  it." 

Dr,  Sturm  was  seriously  eager  in  his  advice  that  Grace  should 
take  lessons,  and  devote  herself  to  music ;  he  was  sure  she  had 
great  capabilities. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  have,"  she  returned.  "  I  should  prefer,  if  I 
could,  to  draw ;  but  when  I  look  at  Friede's  beautiful  china- 
painting,  I  despair  of  myself." 

"  Ach,  not  so  !  China-painting  is  very  mechanical,"  said  the 
doctor;  "you  should  try  water-colors  or  oils." 

"Better  take  drawing-lessons  from  me !  "  cried  Falkenberg, 
rousing  himself  from  a  fit  of  thought,  in  which  he  seemed  lost 
after  bidding  Count  Costello  good-night.  "  I  draw  nearly  as 
well  as  I  sing,"  he  added,  and  drawing  a  chair  beside  Gertrud, 
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began  talking  to  her  with  some  animation,  though  in  a 'low 
tone. 

"  I  scarcely  believe  that,"  returned  Grace.  "But  Friede  has 
promised  to  help  me,  and  I  have  great  faith  in  Friede." 

She  looked  kindly  at  her  cousin,  whose  countenance  had 
changed  when  Dr.  Sturm  pronounced  china-painting  "merely 
mechanical." 

"Not  believe  it!"  exclaimed  Falkenberg;  "why,  you  must 
believe  in.  me  when  you  pronounce  my  horsemanship  not  so 
bad." 

"Horsemanship  is  not  everything,"  said  Grace;  and,  a  little 
afraid  that  she  might  seem  rude  to  foreigners,  with  the  minutiae 
of  whose  manners  she  was  not  familiar,  she  added,  "  But  if  you 
really  draw  as  well  as  you  sing,  you  deserve  a  more  advanced 
pupil  than  I  am." 

After  some  more  conversation  with  the  doctor  and  Friede,  the 
former  took  his  leave  as  he  had  to  walk  into  Zittau.  The  in- 
spector also  said  good-night,  intending  to  accompany  his  brother 
part  of  the  way.  Frau  Alvsleben  and  Gertrud  went  out  with 
them  on  the  moonlit  terrace,  exchanging  last  words  respecting 
the  occupations  of  to-morrow.  Friede.  protesting  she  could  not 
keep  her  eyes  open,  went  away ;  and  Grace  following  found  Fal- 
kenberg at  the  door. 

"  We  must  soon  arrange  another  ride,"  he  said,  holding  out 
his  hand. 

"  Yes,  do."  she  answered,  putting  hers  into  it.  "  It  was  de- 
lightful to-day.     Good-night,  Herr  von  Falkenberg." 

"  Good-night,"  with  an  earnest  look  into  her  eyes.  V 1.  too^ 
shall  dream  of  the  song  and  the  singer." 

"  Better  sleep  sound,  monsieur  le  capitaine  !  "  returned  Grace, 
laughing  as  she  leff  him,  and  ran  upstairs,  a  sense  of  gratified 
vanity  soothing  her  self-esteem,  and  restoring  a  little  the  faith  in 
herself  which  had  been  so  rudely  shaken. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

A  COUPLE  of  days  after  the  post  brought  a  welcome  letter 
to  Grace  from  her  mother. 
After  the  usual  expressions  of  joy  at  hearing  from  her,  and 
assurance  of  their  welfare,  Mrs.  Frere  continued  : 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  cannot  find  apartments  for  us  in  Zittau, 
and  that  you  fear  Dresden  would  be  too  expensive,  for  really  it  is 
most  depressing  to  live  in  London  under  our  circumstances.  I 
never  have  a  creature  to  speak  to  except  poor  dear  Mab,  and  I 
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do  not  think  her  quite  so  well  as  she  might  be.  Randal  is  away 
all  day,  and  Miss Timbs  far  from  being  as  attentive  as  she  should. 
The  fact  is,  that  since  Mr.  Byrne  made  some  alteration  in  our 
agreement  with  her  about  leaving  before  the  end  of  a  quarter, 
she  has  been  quite  different.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  we 
should  do  but  for  Mr.  Byrne.  He  comes  up  twice  a  week  to  tea, 
and  brings  me  the  papers,  with  the  Graphic  for  Mab  (you  would 
be  quite  pleased  to  see  how  nicely  she  has  colored  some  of  the 
pictures) ;  and  then  I  can  talk  to  him  of  you,  my  dearest !  which 
is  my  greatest  pleasure,  and  he  seems  to  interest  himself  in  you 
as  much  as  I  do. 

*'  Randal,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  a  great  favorite  among  his  com- 
panions, and  is  constantly  asked  out.  But  he  is  very  steady ; 
and  we  are  all  most  prudent,  for  I  know  how  anxious  you  are  for 
economy.  By  the  way,  do  you  not  want  a  little  more  money 
yourself?  I  might  send  you  a  five-pound  note  cut  in  two.  I 
suppose  you  could  change  an  English  note  even  in  Zittau  1  You 
see,  I  am  growing  quite  a  woman  of  business.  Oh,  how  I  wish 
we  could  furnish  an  apartment  at  Zittau.  I  feel  I  should  be 
quite  happy  near  my  dear  uncle  and  his  daughter.  Your  de- 
scription makes  me  long  to  know  them  all  and  enjoy  their  soci- 
ety, for  it  is  a  sad  solitude  here.  I  have  been  talking  matters 
over  with  Mr.  Byrne,  and  he  thinks  with  me  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  legitimate  to  ask  your  Uncle  Frere  for  assistance  in 
our  peculiar  circumstances :  indeed  we  must  do  it  if  we  are  to 
move  at  all.  Pray  let  roe  know  your  opinion  by  return.  Apro- 
pos, Randal  met  Max  a  few  days  ago  in  Lombard  Street,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  his  astonishment  to  find  you  had  flown — 
he  did  not  seem  able  to  believe  it.  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you 
that  some  very  charming  verses  of  Randal's  have  been  published 
in  the  Daily  Bread — a  new  journal,  which  Is,  they  say,  taking  a 
very  high  position.  So,  you  see  he  has  got  an  opening  at  last, 
and  there  is  no  knowing  what  it  may  lead  to.  Adieu,  my  own 
dear  one !  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  I  long  to  see  you  once 
more.  It  is  at  night  I  feel  your  absence  so  cruelly !  God  bless 
and  preserve  you,  is  the  constant  prayer  of 

"  Your  devoted  mother, 

"  C.  M.  Frere. 

"  P.S.  Mab's  best  love :  she  wants  yqji  back !  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  as  she  is  not  very  well  and  decidedly  averse  to  prac- 
tice, I  have  sent  away  the  piano  :  it  was  a  useless  expense.  Dc 
answer  about  your  Uncle  Frere.  I  am  so  anxious  to  join  you. 
Do  you  thii^  we  could  furnish  for  a  hundred  pounds  }  " 

**  Dearest,  dearest  mother !  "  murmured  Grace,  when  she  had 
madta&.eQd  ol-ceading;  '*I  caa  fancy  how  miserable  she  is 
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without  me.  I  fear  she  is  right ;  wc  can  never  manage  the 
move  if  Uncle  Frere  does  not  help  us.  He  will,  I  dare  say,  but 
how  dreadful  to  ask  him  !  " 

She  did  not  answer  this  letter  at  once,  as  Frau  Alvsleben  had 
promised  to  take  her  into  Zittau  with  herself  to  seek  for  a  dwell- 
ing, and  ascertain  what  arrangement  could  be  made  as  to  fur- 
nishing. 

Meantime  life  flowed  on  with  a  pleasant,  equable  current  at 
Dalbersdorf.  Herr  Hauptmann  Falkenberg  went  out  each 
morning  early  to  shoot,  and  occasionally  the  old  count  accom- 
panied him.  The  usual  duties  amply  filled  up  the  young  ladies* 
time  from  the  first  breakfast  to  dinner-hour ;  Grace  taking  a  fair 
share  of  it  for  study.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  excursions  on 
foot,  and  sometimes  on  horseback  ;  for  the  count  carried  out  his 
intention  of  buying  the  roan,  and  Falkenberg  was  their  constant 
companion.  *  He  gave  Grace  hints  about  sketching ;  he  drew 
roughly  but  effectively  himself.  One  or  two  of  his  brother- 
officers  also  joined  them  for  a  day,  now  and  then,  and  Dr.  Sturm, 
so  that  time  did  not  hang  heavily ;  and  sometimes,  when  they 
mustered  sufficient  gentlemen,  they  danced  in  the  evening,  even 
Frau  Alvsleben  joining. 

Grace  would  have  enjoyed  it  all  immensely,  but  for  a  constant 
anxiety  about  the  dear  ones  at  home,  who  depended  on  her  so 
utterly ;  still  they  were  pleasant  days,  and  Falkenberg  a  very 
pleasant  companion.  Though  universally  attentive  in  his  way, 
Grace  found,  she  knew  not  how,  that  he  had  established  a  sort 
of  tacit  understanding  with  her — ^little  phrases  of  special  mean- 
ing, looks  that  no  one  caught  but  herself,  certain  airs  of  proprie- 
torship arising  from  his  character  of  instructor,  all  mixed  with 
jest  and  laughter  and  playful  mockery,  kept  her  thoughts  occu- 
pied with  him,  and  half  angry  that  he  should  treat  her  more 
as  a  child  than  a  woman,  while  ever  and  anon  would  flash  out  a 
gleam  of  real  admiration  that  startled  her  into  deeper  interest — 
and  all  unnoticed  by  any  one  else.  Yet  her  truest,  best  pleas- 
ure was  in  Dr.  Sturm's  conversation ;.  and  she  felt  this  in  so 
sisterly  a  fashion  that  she  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  her  pref- 
erence for  his  society. 

"  Do  go  away,"  she  sometimes  exclaimed,  when  Falkenberg 
or  Friede  would  seek  to  interrupt  their  talk,  "or  sit  down  and 
listen.  Dr.  Sturm  is  explaining  all  sorts  of  things  to  me,  which 
I  never  had  a  chance  of  understanding  before." 

And  after  such  a  speech  Falkenberg  was  generally  more  tiger 
than  lamb-like  in  his  playfulness,  and  Friede  still  and  silent. 

Meantime,  her  familiarity  with  German  increased  rapidly,  and 
she  began  to  read  with  some  ease. 

Falkenberg's  stay  was  drawing  to  a  close.    He  intended  to 
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spend  the  remainder  of  his  leave  with  some  relations  in  Silesia, 
a  visit  which  he  maintained  was  compulsory,  and  respecting 
which  he  uttered  many  complaints,  half  jest,  half  earnest,  all 
tending  to  show  his  regret  at  leaving  Dalbersdorf. 

"  I  wish,  Friede,  you  would  not  idle  here,"  cried  Gertrud  one 
morning,  coming  into  Grace's  room,  where  Friede  was  finishing 
a  group  of  flowers  on  a  china  vase,  while  hearing  and  correcting 
her  cousin  as  she  read  aloud  one  of  Andersen's  fairy  tales.  "  I 
have  so  much  to  do,  I  know  not  where  to  begin  ;  and  the  mother 
goes  away  immediately  with  grandpapa  to  Zittau.  You  like  any- 
thing better  than  work." 

"Twill  come,"  said  Friede,  submissively,  beginning  to  put 
aside  her  painting  materials.  Friede  had  grown  very  quiet  and 
subdued  of  late ;  not  so  Grace,  who  was  always  ready  to  resist 
oppression. 

*•  I  think  Friede  quite  as  diligent  as  you  are ;  only  you  enjoy 
working  in  the  kitchen  and  store-room  ;  she  is  always  ready  to 
help  you,"  she  said.  "But,  Gertrud,  will  Cousin  Alvsleben 
take  me  with  her  } — she  said  she  would — because  I  do  so  want 
to  find  some  place  for  my  mother." 

"  I  do  not  think  she  will ;  she  is  going  on  particular  business 
with  the  G^re?w-papa  to  the  Gerichtamtsmann  (judge  of  the 
district).     But  you  can  ask — she  is  here."  * 

Frau  Alvsleben  entered  in  bonnet  and  mantle  as  she  spoke. 
"  No,  my  child,"  she  said,  ih  reply  to  the  request.  "  I  have 
some  special  private  business  with  the  father ;  but  I  shall  find 
out  everything  for  you — ^if  you  can  hire  furniture,  or  what  it  will 
cost — just  as  well  as  if  you  were  with  me." 

She  spoke  in  a  kindly  tone,  and  patted  Grace's  shoulder, 
seeming  to  be  in  excellent  temper  and  spirits.  Nevertheless 
her  young  cousin  was  disappointed,  she  wished  to  see  and 
judge  for  herself ;  but  to  Frau  Alvsleben's  decision  there  was 
point  de  rdplique, 

"  Though  Grace  may  think  me  a  tyrannical  sister,"  resumed 
Gertrud,  with  a  slight  dilation  of  her  nostril,  as  her  mother  left 
the  room,  "  I  must  ask  your  help  to  make  the  Apfel  Strudel— 
you  well  know  I  cannot  manage  that  alone.  But  knowing  your 
superiority  to  these  common  cares,"  she  added,  addressing 
Grace,  "we  will  not  disturb j/{?«." 

"  Do  not  talk  such  nonsense  ! "  cried  Grace ;  *^ you  know  I 
am  always  delighted  to  learn  how  to  make  a  new  dish,  and 
Apfel  Strudel  is  delicious." 

She  jumped  up,  and  seized  one  of  the  aprons  which  she  had 
made  for  herself  under  Friede's  directions,  accompanying  the 
sisters  to  the  scene  of  action,  where  all  were  soon  busy. 

Apfel  Strudel  is  a  combipation  of  many  things,  and  requires 
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a  division  of  labor ;  so  while  Gertrud  and  Grace  peeled  and  sliced 
the  apples,  and  blanched  and  chopped  the  almonds,  Friede 
pounded  the  spices,  and  prepared,  with  her  fine  and  delicate 
touch,  the  thin  pastry  which  was  to  envelop  the  goodly  mix- 
ture. 

The  scene  and  occupation  were  homely,  yet  there  was  a 
charm  about  both.  The  large  kitchen  was  not  unpicturesque, 
with  its  ponderous  centre-table ;  its  sandstone  floor ;  its  many 
shelves,  laden  with  bright  copper  vessels,  more  for  show  than 
use ;  its  endless  ranges  of  coffee-pots  and  pipkins,  going  down 
"  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less ; "  the  immense  variety 
of  long-handled  wooden  spoons  and  quirls,  and  utensils  of  differ- 
ent sorts,  stuck  like  bouquets  in  wooden  frames,  hung  against 
the  wall ;  the  ranges  of  wooden  tubs,  white  with  sand-scouring ; 
the  big,  yellow-tiled  cooking-stove — all  had  a  character  of  their 
own,  most  unlike  an  English  kitchen.  Through  the  windows 
could  be  seen  the  farm-yard,  with  its  rich  coloring  of  brown, 
antiquated  dirt,  yellow  straw,  and  green,  freshly-cut  grass,  which 
a  couple  of  red-and-white  calves  were  chewing  with  an  air  of 
enjoyment.  Sundry  gray-and-black  speckled  fowls  were  cluck- 
ing and  pecking  about ;  a  Knecht  (man  who  attends  the  farm- 
horses)  walked  to  and  fro,  his  wooden  shoes  making  a  monoto- 
"hous  clack,  clack ;  while  through  a  rugged  archway  of  weather- 
worn stone,  between  the  bams  at  the  Tar  end,  a  glimpse  might 
be  caught  of  the  road  leading  to  the  wood  under  the  arching 
beech  and  chestnut  trees,  now  deliciously  tinted  with  autumnal 
hues. 

**  I  think,"  said  Gertrud,  with  pardonable  pride,  "that  the 
Dalbersdorf  Strudel  is  quite  celebrated ;  I  know  that  at  Otten- 
bain  and  Wamdorf  it  is  never  so  good.  Wolff,  too,  who  never 
praises  anything,  says  he  can  eat  it  here,  and  that  is  a  great  deal 
for  him." 

She  was  busilv  employed  fastening  a  white  cloth  over  a  small 
table  as  she  spoKe. 

"  Does  he  ?  "  cried  Grace,  collecting  her  last  contribution  of 
chopped  almonds,  and  throwing  them  on  the  general  mass, 
exclaiming  as  she  did  so,  in  a  dramatic  tone,  "Another  for 
Wolff!" 

"  What  is  for  me  ?  "  said  that  gentleman,  suddenly  putting 
his  head  into  the  kitchen  window,  and  leaning  his  arms  on  the 
sill. 

**  Ach  Gott ! "  cried  Gertrud,  "  you  frighten  one  into  fits," 

"  What  has  ih^gnddzges  Frdulein  for  me  ?  "  continued  Fal- 
kenberg  in  a  tone  of  mock  gallantry;  "anything  from  hei 
hands  is  precious." 

Sugar  for  a  spoiled  boy,"  returned  Grace,  smiling  and  hand- 
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ing  him  a  lump,  which  he,  lifting  his  cap  with  profound  deier- 
cnce,  accepted  and  ate  with  much  gravity. 

"  Is  it  permitted  to  an  ignorant  soldier  to  enter  and  witness 
the  sacred  mysteries  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  Yes,  come  in,"  said  Gertrud,  whose  countenance  had  g^own 
perceptibly  brighter ;  **  but  you  would  like  the  Strudel  ever  so 
much  better  if  you  did  not  see  it  made." 

"  Nay,  your  work  is  so  excellent  it  can  bear  inspection,"  he  re- 
turned. Disappearing  for  a  moment,  he  came  in  through  the 
open  door,  and,  removing  his  cap,  seated  himself  on  a  comer  of 
the  centre-table  ;  his  hunter's  costume — a  short  loose  tunic  of 
gray  faced  with  green,  and  girt  by  the  hunting-belt,  gray  trou- 
sers with  a  green  stripe,  high  boots,  and  '*  Flinten-band^"  richly 
worked  in  many-colored  silks,  across  his  broad  chest — suiting 
him  well,  he  formed  a  very  effective  addition  to  the  picture. 

The  critical  moment  had  now  arrived  when  the  delicate  pastry 
is  stretched  out  over  the  cloth-covered  table,  till  it  looks  like  the 
ghost  of  a  sheet  of  vellum,  and  they  only  waited  for  Gertrud  to 
begin.  She  had  gone  to  bring  a  glass  of  beer  to  her  Jager 
cousin,  who  sat  watching  the  Strudel'm^kmg  process  with  great 
interest. 

"  Friede,"  he  said,  holding  out  the  beaker  to  her  before  touch- 
ing it  himself,  "  drink,  meine  Liebe !  thou  art  pale  and  sad  !  is  it 
because  I  have  not  brought  the  fair-haired  Von  Heldreich  with 
me  ?  "  (a  youthful  lieutenant  in  his  company,  much  laughed  at 
for  his  conceit).  "  But  the  Verwalter  tells  me  his  learned  broth- 
er comes  back  with  the  Graf  and  the  Frau  Mutter  to  dinner ; 
that  should  console  thee — though  Fraulein  Gi^ce  will  absorb 
him,  alas  !     Comes  not  the  great  Sturm  oftener  than  formerly  }  '* 

**  Do  mind  what  you  are  doing,  Friede !  "  cried  Gertrud ;  ••  you 
have  broken  away  that  corner.  And,  ach  du  lieber  Himmel ! 
Grace,  you  drag  as  if  it  were  sackcloth,  whereas  there  is  noth- 
ing so  tender  as  Strudel  pastry." 

"But  Miss  Frere  is  not  tender,"  said  Falkenberg,  in  English, 
setting  down  his  beer-glass  nearly  empty.  **  She  is  what  you 
call  very  harsh — strong — proud — what  is  it  ?  She  has  not  one 
kind  word  for  me,  for  the  good  news  I  bring  that  Herr  Doctor 
comes  to-day." 

"  What  shall  I  say?  "  asked  Grace,  laughing,  as  she  drew  the 
dish  containing  the  rich  amalgam  away  fram  Falkenberg,  who 
was  trying  with  a  spoon  to  pick  out  the  morsels  of  almonds. 
"  Thanks,  dear.  Herr  Baron,  for  your  pleasant  news  ;  I  am  very 
glad  Dr.  Sturm  is  coming." 

"  She  calls  me  *  dear ' !  "  exclaimed  Falkenberg,  stretching  out 
his  arm  after  the  dish ;  "  but  only  because  I  am  the  advanced 
guard  of  Sturm,     1  wish  you  would  say  'Dear  Wolflf'," 
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"  Indeed  I  will  not,  Herr  Hauptmann ;  I  cannot  imagine  a 
Wolff  dear.;' 

"  Can  you  not  ?  "  cried  Falkenberg,  with  a  sudden  dangerous 
gleam  in  his  eye ;  "  poor  Wolff !     What  do  you  say,  Gertrud  ?  *' 

**  That  you  must  eat  no  more  Strudel  till  dinner  time ;  but  is 
Dr.  Sturm  really  coming?  " 

"  He  is  !  Your  mother  met  the  Vermalter,  and  called  to  him 
to  say  she  would  bring  his  brother  back ;  but  to  so  excellent  a 
Hausfrau  as  you,  one  or  more  unexpected  guests  can  make  no 
difference." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Gertrud,  "  Friede,  do  find  me  some 
string ;  it  is  nearly  done." 

**  Here  is  Hermann  with  my  game-bag ;  open  it  and  see,  Ger- 
trud, what  sport  I  have  had." 

The  Lauf-knabe  (errand-boy),  who  entered  as  he  spoke,  pro- 
ceeded to  empty  the  bag,  covering  the  table  with  several  brace 
of  partridge,  and  some  hares. 

They  lay  there  a  confused  pile  of  mellow  color — the  soft  brown 
plumage  of  the  birds  shaded  off  to  speckled  gray  on  the  breasts, 
and  the  light  yellowish-brown  of  the  hares  brightening  almost 
to  red,  and  again  fading  to  white  on  the  chest  and  underneath. 

But  Gertrud  and  Friede  were  now  absorbed  in  laying  the 
Strudel  in  the  oven,  and  Grace  approached  to  admire  and  stroke 
the  plumage  of  the  dead  birds. 

"  So,"  said  Falkenberg,  stooping  a  little  forward  from  his  seat 
to  look  into  her  eyes — **  So,  you  can  imagine  a  Gelehrte  "  (learn- 
ed man)  "  dearer  than  a  Wolff?  " 

**  Yes,  of  course,"  returned  Grace,  giving  him  back  a  smiling 
glance :  "  a  learned  man  is  something  of  a  gentle  shepherd ;  but 
lambs  naturally  fear  being  torn  and  devoured  by  a  wolf." 

"  Fear  I "  repeated  Von  Falkenberg ;  "  is  there  any  thing  you 
fear?     1  never  before  met  a  fearless  girl  like  you  !  yet — '• — " 

He  paused. 

"  But  I  fear  many  things — too  many  things,"  returned  Grace. 

"  To  offend  Herr  Doctor,  for  instance  ?  " '  asked  the  Haupt- 
mann. 

**  No ;  I  should  never  offend  him  ;  we  understand  each  other 
too  well." 

"What  do  you  see  to  like  in  him?"  exclaimed  Falkenberg, 
with  an  instant's  earnestness. 

*•  Goodness,  truth,  knowledge,  generosity,  tolerance !  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  more  now,"  wiping  her  hands  in  a  large 
duster. 

"  Gott  in  Himmel !  it  is  enough  ! "  cried  Falkenberg,  laugh- 
ing. "  My  sweetest  Friede  !  I  used  to  Xhmkyou  too  favorable  to 
the  doctor ;  but  ach !  thfe  cousm  !  she  thinks  him  more  than  hu- 
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man.  What  hast  thou,  Friede?  Come,  unfasten  this  belt  foi 
me!" 

"Oh,  my  head  aches  with  the  heat  and  with  pounding  the 
spice ! 

**  Come  with  me,  dear  Friede,"  cried  Grace,  "  and  leave  Herr 
Falkenberg  to  arrange  his  toilette  unassisted.  Au  revoir,  mon- 
sieur ;  I  go  to  put  on  my  prettiest  dress  for  the  dear  doctor !  " 

With  a  defiant  smile  and  nod  she  slipped  her  arm  into  Friede's, 
and  drew  her  away.  But  at  the  top  of  the  stair  Friede  disen- 
gaged herself,  and  said  with  a  sound  as  of  tears  in  her  voice  : 

**  I  must  go  to  my  own  room ;  1  must  bathe  my  head,  Grace : 
it  aches  so  terribly." 

**  Come  into  mine,  then,  and  let  me  bathe  it  with  eau  de  Col- 
ogne and  water,"  returned  Grace,  affectionately.  "You  do  look 
pale  and  ill ;  come  with  me,  dear  Friede." 

"  No,  no ;  I  would  rather  be  alone,"  cried  Friede,  escaping 
from  her. 

She  spoke  abruptly  and  in  German,  as  she  always  did  when 
moved  or  in  earnest.  Grace  turned  into  her  own  chamber  slowly, 
and  lost  in  thought.  What  was  the  matter  with  Friede  ?  Had 
she  (Grace)  offended  her  in  any  way  ?  She  hoped  not.  With 
Friede  she  had  first  tasted  the  pleasures  of  companionship  with 
a  girl  of  her  own  age ;  and  in  the  short  period  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, scarce  a  month,  had  learned  to  love  her.  There  was  just 
that  amount  of  difference  in  their  natures  which  gave  piquancy 
to  their  intercourse ;  besides,  Grace  was  flattered  by  the  tacit 
admission  of  her  superior  force  and  strength  implied  by  Friede's 
readiness  to  follow  her  lead..  In  truth,  hers  was  far  the  broader 
and  stronger  character^;  yet  something  of  her  cousin's  gentle 
prudence  would  have  been  a  useful  addition  to  her  own  frank 
daring.  Now  she  seated  herself  on  the  seat  of  her  open  win- 
dow, and  thought  eagerly  what  could  ail  Friede. 

Suddenly  it  came  to  her  vividly  that  her  own  openly-avowed 
preference  for  Dr.  Sturm  caused  the  mischief.  "How  could 
Friede  be  so  stupid  as  to  think  I  would  speak  in  that  way  if  I 
cared  for  him  ! — cared  for  him,  as  I  am  afraid  she  does.  Afraid  1 
— why  ?  I  think  he  loves  her  better  than  he  ventures  to  show, 
and  though  I  never  could  fall  in  love  with  him,  he  is  too  good 
and  true  and  noble  to  change.  No  !  I  never  met  any  one  in 
whom  I  felt  so  much  faith  ;  at  least,  not  for  a  long  time." 

A  long  time  !  What  a  sliding-scale  is  our  measurement  of 
time !  At  eighteen, — seven  or  eight  months  is  a  vast  period, 
which,  like  Milton's  description  of  Satan,  "  lies  floating  many  a 
rood  "  ;  at  eight-and-twenty, — the  same  period  is  an  interval  be- 
tween the  day  before  yesterday  and  to-day ;  at  forty, — last  even . 
at  three-score-and-ten,  "  a  watch  in  the  night,"  of  that  soft  dark- 


ness  which  mercifully  gathers  round  the  weary  traveler  as  he 
nears  his  rest. 

Eight  months  ago  would  not  Grace  have  staked  her  life  oa 
Max  Frere's  faithfulness,  even  to  an  implied  attachment  ? 

Some  such  undefined  consciousness  checked  her  unbounded 
trust  in  Dr.  Sturm.  "  I  will  be  more  cautious,"  was  her  next 
clear  idea,  rallying  back  from  a  confused  cloud  of  images,  dear 
yet  sad,  which  came  crowding  like  mist-wreaths  out  of  the  cav- 
erns of  memory ;  *'  I  will  not  yield  to  the  pleasure  of  talking  to 
him,  and  I  will  tell  Friede  this  evenings  before  I  sleep — what  ? 
— that  I  cared  too  much  and  too  recently  for — for  some  one  far 
away  to  think  about  any  one  else ;  at  least,  not  for  a  long  time." 
Then  came  the  recollection  of  her  mother's  letter,  and  her 
description  of  Max  Frere's  astonishment  at  the  news  of  Grace 
having  left  England.  How  she  rejoiced  at  the  notion  of  having 
escaped  out  of  reach  of  his  pity,  his  help,  his  advice  !  even  if  her 
mother  was  obliged  to  accept  aid  from  his  father,  it  was  quite  a 
different  matter  from  asking  Max.  At  this  season,  too,  he  would 
probably  be  away  shooting  and  amusing  himself,  as  he  did  this 
time  last  year  at  Dungar,  and  would  probably  not  even  hear  of 
the  application  for  a  long  time ;  and  then,  perhaps  they  might 
never  meet  again  !  She  hoped  so,  for  Max  was  so  associated  in 
her  mind  with  humiliation  and  weakness  that  she  never  wished 
to  see  him  again. 

The  dinner  was  very  lively,  almost  noisy,  in  the  absence  of 
the  elders,  who  did  not  return  till  the  Apfel  Strudel  appeared. 
Friede,  from  being  too  pale  and  silent,  had  become  rosy,  and 
nearly  riotous.  As  anticipated,  Frau  Alvsleben  and  the  count 
brought  Dr.  Sturm  back  with  them. 

The  result  of  the  visit  to  Zittau  seemed  to  be  perfect  satisfac- 
tion to  Frau  Alvsleben,  and  contentment  a  trifle  less  radiant  to 
Count  Costello,  while  Dr.  Sturm  was  as  calm  as  ever.  Dinner 
was  more  than  half  over  when  they  returned ;  every  one  rose, 
there  was  a  general  hubbub,  and  the  soup  was  brought  back. 

**  Ach  !  du  lieber  Himmel !  I  am  faint  and  hungry ;  a  glass 
of  beer,  my  girl,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  eat.  God  be  thank- 
ed, it  has  been  an-altogether-fortunate  journey !  as  thou  wilt 
think,  my  Gracechen,  when  I  can  tell  thee." 

**  What,  Cousin  Alvsleben  !  have  you  found  something  ioxus  ? 
Is  it  possible!  " 

"  Patience,  patience,  my  child  !  let  me  eat,  and  I  will  tell  thee 
all." 

•'  Yes ;  you  don't  know  what  a  clever  protector  you  have," 
said  the  count,  nodding  to  her  with  an  air  of  profound  wisdom, 
as  she  busied  herself  attending  to  his  wants,  lor  she  had  grown 
very  fond  of  the  old  man  as  she  came  to  understand  the  simple 
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ehiidlike  nature  hidden  away  under  his  stem  soldierly  exterior. 
**  This  daughter  of  mine  is  a  Talleyrand — a  Mettemich  in  petti- 
coats. Your  very  good  health,  my  child ;  and  yours,  Falken- 
berg  !     What  sport,  my  boy?  " 

"  I  thihk  your  Fraulein  Cousin  improves  quickly,**  said  Dr. 
Sturm  to  Friede.     He  had  been  speaking  with  Grace. 

"  She  does  all  things  well,"  said  Friede,  sadly. 

"  It  is  pleasant  for  you  to  have  so  sympathetic  a  friend,  and 
for  her ! — How  happy  to  find  so  sweet  a  companion  !  " 

Friede  smiled,  and  handed  a  dish  of  spinach  to  the  speaker ; 
while  Grace,  who  never  couid  bring  herself  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  any  gentleman  except  her  grand-uncle,  carefully  avoid- 
ed the  doctor,  though  she  perceived  that  Falkenberg  was  watch- 
ing her  under  cover  of  a  conversation  with  the  count. 

"  I  have  been  to  see  thy  friend  Herr  Hauptmann  Miiller  and 
his  wife,'*  said  Frau  Alvsleben  to  Falkenberg  at  length,  having 
allayed  the  pangs  of  hunger.  "  He  is  terribly  sick,  poor  man. 
The  doctor  says  his  only  chance  of  life  is  a  winter  in  Italy.  He 
has  already  his  leave.     They  start  in  about  a  fortnight." 

"  Indeed  ! "  returned  Falkenberg,  with  some  interest ;  "  I  am 
sorry  for  both  him  and  his  wife.  They  had  just  settled  them- 
selves, too." 

"Miiller  had  always  more  spirit  than  strength,*'  said  the 
count.     "  He  was  scarce  fit  to  go  through  the  campaign.** 

"  He  was  wounded  at  Sedan,  which  did  not  invigorate  him." 

"  And  so  short  a  time  married  when  war  was  declared,"  add- 
ed Frau  Alvsleben.  "The  mother — Frau  Mtiller's  mother — 
comes  in  two  or  three  days  to  assist  their  preparations  for  de- 
parting." 

**I  have  brought  you  the  volume  of  Peschek's  history  you 
wished  to  read.  Miss  Frere,"  said  Dr.  Sturm.  "Perhaps  after 
dinner  you  will  permit  me  the  pleasure  to  point  out  some  pas- 
sages I  have  marked  for  you." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  very  much,'*  said  Grace,  blushing,  and  hesi- 
tating in  an  unusual  and  suspicious  manner.  "  Yes,  of  course ; 
but  I  want  first — that  is — if  you  show  them  to  Friede,  she  will 
explain  everything  to  me.     Friede  explains  so  well." 

Here  the  count  called  to  Dr.  Sturm,  the  conversation  became 
general,  and  beyond  the  range  of  Grace's  German. 

Frau  Alvsleben,  however,  rose  as  soon  as  she  had  finished 
her  dinner. 

"  Come  with  me,  my  little  one,"  she  said  to  Grace,  who  out- 
topped  her.  "  I  know  you  are  dying  to  hear  my  news  ;  come  to 
the  arbor,  and  enjoy  these  last  bright  hours  of  autumn  while  we 
may.** 

Grace  quickly  followed. 
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Having  found  one  of  the  knitting*pins  she  had  dropped,  and 
settled  her  feet  on  a  footstool,  she  began : 

**  My  child,  I  have  found  the  very  thing  for  you  ;  and  here  is 
the  history  :  When  I  was  condoling  with  poor  Frau  Miiller  to- 
day, she  lamented  to  me  that  they  had  just  taken  their  dtage 
for  a  year,  and  made  many  additions  to  their  furniture,  and  now 
they  should  have  all  the  cost  of  travel,  besides  their  rent.  So  a 
bright  thought  struck  me.  *  And  what  would  you  say,  meine 
liebe  Frau,*  I  said,  'if  I  were  to  find  you  good  tenants — tran- 
quil, careful,  and  regular  to  pay .? '  *  Ach  Gott ! '  cried  the 
poor  lady ;  *  but  where  is  such  to  be  found  in  our  little  town  ? ' 
Whereupon  I  told  her  of  my  good  cousin,  your  mother,  and  of- 
fered to  write  to  her  at  once.  And  so  do,  my  child  ;  for  it  is  a 
chance  that  seldom  happens.  Stay" — (for  Grace  had  clasped 
her  hands  and  opened  her  mouth  to  speak) — "  tell  the  dear 
mother  that  she  can  have  the  itage  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thalers— a  little  more  than  they  pay  for  bare  walls.  And  stay 
yet :  it  is  a  pretty  apartment,  of  nve — six  pieces,  and  a  kitchen ; 
not  richly  furnished,  but  neat  and  pretty,  and  near  the  school  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  town,  by  the  park.  So  now  write,  meine 
Gracechen." 

*'  You  dear,  delightful,  thoughtful  Cousin  Alvsleben  !  '*  cried 
Grace,  embracing  her  rapturously ;  "you  bring  me  joy  and  com- 
fort. Oh,  how  delighted  my  mother  will  be  !  Agree  for  the 
apartment  at  once ;  there  is  no  need  to  tell  my  mother  first.  I 
will  only  write  to  tell  her  to  prepare.  And  when  shall  we  be 
able  to  have  these  rooms  ?  " 

"In  about  a  fortnight." 

After  a  few  more  explosions  of  exuberant  satisfaction,  Grace 
retired  to  her  own  room  to  write  a  long  letter  full  of  directions 
and  suggestions  to  her  mother,  infinitely  thankful  to  have  found 
such  a  solution  of  her  difficulties. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

*  1\J  ^'  Friede  !  you  shall  not  pass  my  door.     You  must  come 

l\l  in !  Why  do  you  avoid  me?  I  have  quantities  to  talk 
about  to  you." 

So  spoke  Grace  as  the  two  girls  paused  at  the  latter's  door 
that  night  after  their  guest  was  gone,  and  Count  Costello  had 
retired  triumphant,  having  won  the  conquering  game  out  of 
three  at  backgammon  with  Grace. 

"  Not  to-night,  dear  Grace !  Indeed  I  cannot ;  I  am  too 
miserable." 

"  All  the  more  reason  you  should  come  and  talk  with  xoe." 
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After  some  further  resistance  Friede  yielded. 

**  Come  and  sit  by  the  window.  The  moonlight  is  lovely!  I 
will  not  light  my  candle.  Do  you  mind  the  open  window,  dear 
Friede  ?  " 

•'  No — not  at  all !  but  do  not  sit  half  out  of  the  window — that 
cannot  be  good." 

"  It  does  me  no  harm." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Grace  did  not  know  how  to  ap- 
proach her  subject.  It  was  delicate  and  difficult — how  should 
she  manage  ?  A  low,  soft  sigh  from  Friede,  and  Grace  rushed 
into  speech. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Friede.^  You  are  sad  and 
silent.  You  do  not  speak  to  me  as  you  used.  Don't  you  know 
I  like  you  the  best ;  indeed,  I  may  say,  love  you  the  best  of  all  I 
have  met  here." 

'•  Love  me  the  best ! "  cried  Friede,  whose  lip  quivered.  "  Nay, 
my  dear  cousin,  you  deceive  yourself.  Your  best  love  is  for  an- 
other.    Nor  do  I  blame  you — ^it  is  but  natural." 

"  Who  is  the  other,  then  ? "  asked  Grace,  quite  pleased  to 
think  she  had  drawn  Friede  to  the  verge  of  an  explanation. 
"  My  uncle  }  Well,  I  do  love  him  heartily,  but  you  are  different 
— you,  my  companion  and  playfellow." 

"Ah,  Grace !  Why  wilt  thou  not  be  candid  with  me  ? 
Thinkest  thou  because  I  have  never  traveled  and  crossed  the 
sea,  that  I  am  dull  and  blind  and  cannot  understand  the  tokens 
of  preference  that  love  forces  even  so  proud  a  spirit  as  thine  to 
betray  ?  No,  no  !  I  feel  too  deeply  not  to  comprehend.  Thy 
joy  at  exchanging  the  splendors  of  London  for  a  little  country 
town  like  Zittau — thy  eagerness  to  acquaint  thyself  with  every- 
thing German,!  even  our  domestic  work — ^all  tells  the  same  tale. 
Thou  lovest, — ^my  poor  cousin  !  May  your  love  be  happy ! " 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  Friede  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears. 

Grace  got  up,  turned  the  key  in  the  door,  and  coming  back  to 
her  seat  in  the  window,  said  quietly : 

"  And  with  whom  am  I  in  love  ?  " 

"  Grace  !  it  is  not  like  yourself,  this  affectation  of  ignorance," 
said  Friede,  struggling  to  be  composed,  and  speaking  English. 
"  W^ould  you  force  me  to  speak  the  name  of  one  dear  to  me. 
Yes,  1  do  not  blush  to  own  it.  I  will  open  my  heart,  though 
false  pride  closes  yours,  and  show  you  that  a  German  maiden 
can  immolate  herself  on  the  altar  of  love  and  friendship.  *  For, 
Grace,  I  love  Otto  Sturm  !  I  have  loved  him  for  years  !  that  is, 
since  I  came  from  school.  But  I  see  that  you  are  a  nobler  wo- 
man than  I  am.  You  have  from  the  first  recognized  his  great 
qualities.     I  was  too  volage — I  was  amused  to  flirt  with  Wolff 
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von  Falkenberg,  and  I  fear  that  Otto  felt  himself  slighted.  Now 
I  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  my  own  worthlessness !  He  turns 
from  me — he  seeks  you ;  naturally,  your  souls  are  akin  !  And  I 
— I  must  submit — I  must  rise  superior  to  self,  and  offer  it  a 
burnt-sacrifice  to  the  beloved  lover  and  friend,  who  in  their  bliss 
will  sometimes  give  me  a  thought." 

Here  she  broke  down,  nearly  choked  with  sobs. 

**  Friede,"  exclaimed  Grace,  astonished  at  the  self-abandon- 
ment of  this  outburst,  "  you  are  a  dear,  generous  thing ;  but  you 
are  talking  nonsense !  I  am  not  in  love  with  Dr.  Sturm,  and  I 
am  perfectly  certain  he  is  not  in  love  with  me  I  I  like  him  be- 
yon  cl  everything  in  the  way  of  a  teacher  I  have  ever  met,  for  to 
talk  with  him  is  a  valuable  lesson ;  but  as  to  being  in  love — 
good  heavens  !  "  she  added  indignantly,  "  if  I  was,  do  you  think 
I  could  say  right  out  that  I  liked  him,  that  I  did  not  want  any 
one  to  interrupt  our  conversations,  that  he  was  the  most  interest- 
ing man  I  had  ever  met !  Why,  even  that  conceited  cousin  of 
yours,  Falkenberg,  would  understand  such  praises  of  himself  to 
be  a  sign  that  I  was  not  in  love  with  him.  And  as  to  Dr.  Sturm, 
you  are  so  cold  and  strange,  it  is  no  wonder  he  turns  from  you  ! 
Do  not  be  a  goose,  Friede  ;  use  your  sense,  and  you  will  see  we 
are  such  friends  that  we  never  could  be  anything  more.  To 
show  you  I  can  be  frank  too,  I  will  say  what  I  never  said  to 
mortal  before — that  once,  not  so  very  long  ago,  I  was  very  fond 
of  some  one,  and  it  will  be  long  before  I  shall  care  for  any  one 
else.  There  !  I  could  not  prove  my  love  for  you  more  than  by 
confessing  so  much." 

'*  And,  my  liebe,  Hebe  Grace ! "  cried  Friede,  all  tears  and 
blushes,  kneeling  beside  her  and  clasping  her  arms  round  her 
waist,  **  is  it  then  true  that  Otto  is  nothing  to  yoifcave  a  friend  ?" 

"  Nothing  whatever !  " 

"Ah!*  you  were  defended  by  another  attachment.  But  tell 
me  all !  My  beloved,  you  are  unhappy ; .  pour  forth  your  heart 
to  me ! " 

**  I  would  much  rather  not,"  returned  Grace,  kissing  her  brow ; 
"  it  was  all  mortifying  and  foolish,  and  I  want  to  forget  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  should  be  quite  glad  to  fall  in  love  with  some- 
body else,  just  to  change  the  current  of  my  ideas." 

"  But,  Grace,"  cried  Friede,  shocked  at  such  a  declaration, 
"faithfulness  is  one  of  woman's  noblest  qualities." 

**  I  dare  say  it.  is ;  but  what  is  the  sense  of  being  faithful  to 
one  who  does  not  want  your  faith,  and  who  makes  you  misera- 
ble—I  mean  uncomfortable?  There  !  never  remina  me  of  this 
confession,  or  we  shall  quarrel,  Friede.     Now  talk  of  Dr.  Sturm." 

"  Ah,  sweetest  cousin  !  how  little  I  thought  that  a  creature  so 
bright  as  you  are  had  this  load  of  grief  upon  your  heart !  " 
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"  But  it  is  not  such  a  load,  Friede ;  I  have  been  ever  so  much 
better  since  I  came  here,  and  would  much  rather  yoif  did  not 
pity  me.     Talk  of  yourself." 

Whereupon  Friede  poured  forth  a  history  of  her  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Sturm,  from  their  first  meeting  to  the  present  time, 
with  minute  details  of  how  he  looked  and  what  she  felt ;  of  how 
the  divine  attraction  of  mutual  sympathy  and  comprehension 
had  drawn  them  together ;  of  the  marvel  that  so  g^eat  a  soul  as 
Otto's  should  condescend  to  the  simplicity  of  hers  ;  of  a  thou- 
sand and  one  presentiments  and  heavenly  glimpses  hidden  away 
in  her  heart ;  of  the  weak  vanity  which  had  been  flattered  by 
the  attentions  of  Wolff,  whom  she  knew  made  love  to  every  girl 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  mere  politesse,  and  had  drawn  her  from 
that  steady  devotion  which  Otto  deserved  ;  of  her  fears  that  he 
did  not,  could  not  really  love  her — a  rapidly  flowing  torrent  of 
talk  that  Grace  at  length  thought  would  never  end. 

"  Speak  lower,  Friede,"  she  said,  when  the  excited  girl  paused 
for  breath.  '*  If  your  mother  hears,  she  will  scold  us  for  sitting 
up." 

**  No ;  she  will  not  mind,  as  we  are  not  burning  the  candle. 
But  tell  me  sweet  cousin,  do  you  think  it  possible  that  Otto  loves 
me  ?    Ah !  if  he  does  not,  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  hard  to  say,"  returned  the  sage  counselor,  with 
an  air  of  reflection.  *'  I  have  seen  and  known  so  few  people 
that  my  opinion  is  not  worth  much ;  I  have  only  instinct  to 
guide  me :  but  I  have  always  somehow  felt  that  he  was  fond  of 
you.  When  we  are  talking,  no  matter  how  deeply  interested,  if 
you  come  into  the  room  he  invariably  breaks  on,  and  seems  for 
a  moment  unable  to  command  his  attention — only  for  a  moment ; 
then  his  face  lights  up  when  he  speaks  to  you,  till  it  looks  abso- 
lutely handsome." 

"  Absolutely  handsome !  "  repeated  Friede,  surprised.-  **  Why, 
he  is  always  beautiful." 

"  He  is  always  nice,"  said  Grace ;  "  and  I  do  think  he  is  very 
fond  of  you." 

*'  Ach !  du  lieber  Gott  1  what  hope  and  joy  you  give  me, 
dearest  Gracechen  I  How  wise  and  calm  you  are,  and  cheerful, 
though  you  have  suffered  !  Do,  sweetest  cousin,  relieve  your 
heart  by  confiding  everything  to  me,  as  I  have  done  to  thee ;  it 
will  relieve  it  indeed." 

"  It  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  returned  Grace,  rather 
brusquely ;  *'  follies  are  better  forgotten.  Nothing  would  have 
tempted  me  to  say  as  much  as  I  did,  except  to  satisfy  you  ;  and 
if  you  mention  the  subject  again,  I  will  never  let  you  talk  to  me 
of  Dr.  Sturm." 

"  Is  the  wound  so  deep,  then  ?  "   said  Friede,  looking  with 
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tcnderest  compassion  at  her  cousin,  endeavoring  to  find  some 
trace  of  heart-searing  sorrow  on  her  fair  face ;  "  I  will  never 
touch  it  again." 

"  Very  well ;  take  care  you  do  not !  Now  tell  me,  Friede,  if 
Dr.. Sturm  is  really  in  love  with  you,  and  you  with  him,  what  is 
to  be  the  end  of  it  ?  How  would  Cousin  Aivsleben  and  the 
dear  grandfather  and  Gertrud  like  you  to  marry  him  ?  He  is 
poor,  and  is  too  good  a  son  to  desert  his  mother." 

"  Gott  bewahr !  Oh  !  marriage  is  very  far  off,  if  it  ever  comes 
— for  no  one  would  be  content  save  myself;  but  that  need  not 
prevent  a  complete  understanding — the  deep  deUght  of  mutual 
sympathy  and  intercourse !  Ach !  it  would  be  too  much  joy 
for  this  life  !  "  As  if  overpowered  with  the  beatific  vision,  Friede 
became  silent. 

Grace  shivered  slightly,  and  closed  the  window,  resuming  her 
seat,  and  leaning  her  head  against  the  wooden  frame-work. 

•'  Yes,"  she  said  softly;  "I  think  it  would  be  very  nice  to  go 
on  like  that.  It  must  be  an  awful  trial  to  see  a  lover  turn  into 
a  husband  like  these  one  reads  of — not  a  brute,  I  mean — but 
troublesome  about  dinner  and  fidgety  about  buttons." 

"Ah,"  cried  Friede,  "what  a  charm  would  there  not  be  in 
providing  for  all  these  little  needs,  in  smoothing  the  path  of  one 
you  love ! " 

"  Yes,"  returned  Grace,  shortly  but  heartily.*  "  Friede,  do 
not  think  me  heartless,  but  it  is  eleven  o'clock !  " 

"  No !  is  it  possible  >  Well,  I  must  go  to  bed.  Dearest 
Grace,  I  go  with  a  happy  heart.  I  thank  God  for  so  sweet  and 
wise  a  friend  as  you  are ;  and — and — on  Saturday,  when  Otto 
comes,  will  you  mind  talking  to  Wolff,  and*  amusing  him  ?  be 
will  not  hate  Herr  Doctor  so  much  if  you  are  gracious." 

"  Indeed  ! "  cried  Grace,  smiling ;  "well,  I  will  do  my  best, 
but  I  think  he  will  want  your  attention,  and  Gertrud's,  and  every 
one's.  How  is  it  that  a  real  soldier,  long  past  boyhood,  who 
has  been  in  battle  and  faced  death,  can  be  so  miserably  con- 
ceited }  " 

**  I  do  not  think  he  is  so  bad,"  returned  Friede,  who  was  dis- 
posed to  take  a  charitable  view  of  every  one. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  meet  anything  worse,"  said  Grace,  be- 
ginning to  take  off  her  dress ;  "  but  he  is  very  nice  and  amusing, 
and  helps  my  German.     Do  go  to  bed,  lijce  a  dear  !  " 

"  Ach,  meine  Liebe  !  you  are  too  praktisch,  but  you  have  a 
noble  heart.     Good-night,  my  dearest !  sleep  well." 

After  an  effusive  embrace,  Friede  opened  the  door  with  ex- 
treme caution,  and  stole  away.  Grace,  closing  it  carefully  be- 
hind her,  returned  to  the  window,  and  stood  there  in  the  moon- 
light, brushing  her  long  brown  hair — sometimes  pausing  to  gaze 
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out  upon  the  dim  masses  of  the  nearer  hills,  and  the  silver  streak 
of  moonlight  across  the  darkness  of  the  pine-woods,  while  she 
thought  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  explanation  was  over, 
and  Friede  happy.  "  What  a  wonderful  memory  she  has !  " 
mused  Grace;  "what  a  multitude  of  small  details  she  repeated.- 
Yet  could  I  not  recall  nearly  every  hour  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber last  \  but  I  could  not  speak  of  them  to  any  one — I  hate  my- 
self for  remembering  them  I     Should  I  do  so  if "  even  in 

thought  she  would  not  complete  the  sentence.  "It  seems 
strange  her  avowing  her  love  so  openly,  when  she  was  not  quite 
sure  of  him ;  or  even  if  she  were.  But  how  hard  it  is  to  judge 
another  justly,  and  Friede  is  so  good  and  transparent.  I  am  a 
wretch  even  to  think  her  strange.  I  am  not  simple ;  I  think  too 
much  of  myself.  But  no,  whatever  I  may  lose  or  suffer,  I  -will 
never  let  any  other  man  know  I  care  for  him  until  I  am  sure  he 
is  true — if  I  ever  can  be  sure  !  Oh,  what  a  glorious  possession, 
the  whole  of  a  good,  brave,  noble  heart.  And  if  I  never  win  it ! 
well,  there  are  other  good  things  in  life,  and  Cousin  Alvsleben 
has  found  one  for  me  in  this  delightful  itage.  I  wonder  if 
Friede  or  Gertrud  would  come  with  me  to  see  it  to-morrow ;  " 
and  her  thoughts  wandered  pleasantly  into  a  new  channel,  im- 
agination depicting  the  minutest  circumstance  which  might, 
could,  or  would  attend  her  mother's  departure,  journey,  and  ar- 
rival. Nevertheless,  before  sleep  closed  her  eyes,  she  had  lived 
over  again  that  last  ride  with  Max — the  Max  of  Dungar,  not  of 
London— finally  resolving  never  again  to  let  the  vision  return  to^ 
her  mind.  That  it  would  present  itself  she  felt  sure ;  but  she 
would  say  to  it,  "  Pass  on ;  there  is  no  more  room  for  you  !  " 

kThe  next  day  was  wet,  and  Wolff  von  palkenberg  went  into 
the  town  to  prepare  for  his  departure  on  the  following  Monday. 

He  did  not  return  till  the  evening  meal ;  and  then  he  rejoiced 
all  hearts  by  announcing  that  in  a  letter  received  by  a  brother 
officer  from  Ulrich  Alvsleben,  the  young  gentleman  stated  his 
intention  of  visiting  his  home,  and  would  arrive  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  by  an  evening  train. 

A  storm  of  questions,  conjectures,  and  observations  ensued. 

"  Du  lieber  Himmel !  what  a  boy  it  is,**  shrieked  Frau  Alvsle- 
ben, "  to  let  me  hear  this  by  accident,  when  we  have  been  ex- 
pecting him  these  ten  days,  and  I  have  been  writing  to  beseech 
an  answer ! " 

'*  He  is  a  careless  young  animal,**  said  the  count,  in  his  deep 
hoarse  voice.  "  He  should  show  more  respect  to  his  family :  but 
it  is  just  what  I  should  have  done  myself.  He  is  a  regular  Cos- 
tello,  that  boy." 

"  And  to  think  of  his  having  two  letters  from  me  and  two  from 
Friede,  unanswered !  and  I  sent  him  a  pattern  of  blue  *  Eis 
Wolle  *  to  match,  of  which  I  am  in  great  need.*' 
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"  Nor  did  he  notice  a  lovely  cigar-case  I  inclosed  in  my  last ; 
he  is  too  negligent." 

"  He  is  an  ingrate ;  nevertheless  I  must  urge  that  he  has  beoi 
away  for  a  week  at  Homburg,  with  Hamerstein  of  the  Garde 
Reiters,  and " 

"  At  Homburg,'*  cried  his  mother,  in  dismay ;  "  why  what 
madness  to  go  there,  and  what  an  expense  I  " 

"  What  an  unpardonable  whim  !  "  cried  Gertrud. 

"  But  he  must  have  been  longer  than  a  week  ?  "  suggested 
.  Friede. 

'"  I  think  he  returns  by  Berlin,"  replied  WoHf. 

Chorus  of  astonishment — "  Berlin  ?  " 

"  A  very  amusing  place  to  visit,"  remarked  Falkenberg,  rais- 
ing his  eyebrows,  and  evidently  enjoying  the  general  consterna- 
tion. 

"Bah  1."  said  the  count.  "  If  you  had  known  Vienna  thirty 
years  ago ! " 

"  Well,  at  present  one  feels  as  though  in  4  den  of  thieves  there," 
returned  Falkenberg.     "Yet  I  grant  one  can  be  amused." 

"  Ach  1  in  my  time  your  northern  towns  were  mere  hives  of 
dull  workers,  compared  to  the  life  and  lightness,  the  airy  ele- 
gance of  the  Austrian  capital ;  but  everything  is  changed  now 
— everything  tends  to  utility  and  economy.  1  remember  when 
the  Prater  was  indeed  a  sight — when  Vienna  was  the  winter 
abode  of  the  Hungarian  nobility.  What  fine  fellows  they  were ! 
It  always  annoyed  me  to  have  to  serve  against  them  !  and  I  do 
not  see  that  they  are  much  better  off  for  their  half  independ- 


ence." 


"  It  must  be  fearfully  difficult  to  manage  these  mixed  nation- 
alities," said  Grace,  anxious  to  draw  her  uncle  on  to  talk  of  his 
experiences. 

"  The  best  means  to  fuse  altogether  is  the  steady  pressure  of 
a  just  despotism,"  observed  Wolff  von  Falkenberg,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  utters  a  truism. 

"  Despotism  can  never  be  just ! "  cried  Grace. 

"  What !  have  we  a  little  Social  Democrat  here  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Little  !  I  am  not  little — I  am  nearly  as  tall  as  you  are." 

"  Nearly — not  quite,  meine  Fraulein,"  said  Falkenberg,  smil- 
ing ;  after  which  the  conversation  passed  to  political  subjects, 
and  into  German,  too  complicated  for  Grace  to  follow  readily. 

The  couple  of  days  which  intervened  before  the  arrival  of  Ul- 
rich  were  busily  employed  dusting,  sweeping,  decorating,  fasten- 
ing up  drapery,  and  beating  cushions ;  every  one  seemed  pleased, 
and  Count  Costello  gave  Grace  a  good  deal  of  desultory  informa- 
tion respecting  the  character,  disposition,  habits,  and  history  of 
his  grandson,  who  was  evidently  the  old  man's  favorite. 
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On  Saturday  ixMMTiing,  Frau  Alvsleben  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  driving  into  Zittau  that  afternoon  to  transact  sundry  busi- 
ness, and  then  await  her  son's  arrival  by  a  train  at  half-past  six. 
The  count  said  he  would  accompany  her,  and  Falkenberg  pro- 
posed that  the  two  young  ladies  should  accompany  him  in  a  ride 
to  Gabel,  as  the  roan  had  proved  sufficiently  tractable  to  win 
Friede's  confidence. 

"  That  will  be  charming !  "  cried  Grace,  who  never  could  get 
enough  of  riding.  '*  You  v^U  like  to  come,  Friede,  will  you  not  ? 
it  will  pass  away  the  time  until  your  brother  arrives." 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  very  nice,"  Friede  said  ;  but  something  in  her 
voice  and  her  change  of  color  suggested  to  Grace's  quick  per- 
ception that  she  had  unwittingly  crossed  some  plan  of  her 
friend's,  for,  since  the  outpouring  of  her  heart  on  the  subject  of 
Dr.  Sturm,  Friede  had  evinced  a  fureur  of  friendship  for  her 
cousin  almost  overpowering  in  its  effusiveness.  Grace,  however, 
prudently  kept  silence,  hoping  that  Friede  would  express  any 
wish  she  might  have  as  to  their  equestrian  expedition. 

Soon  after  dinner,  with  much  running  to  and  fro  after  small, 
forgotten  articles — keys  which  were  left  in  locks,  wools  to  be 
changed  or  matched,  gloves  to  be  cleaned,  or  pinless  brooches 
to  be  repaired,  Frau  Alvsleben  and  the  count  started  for  Zittau, 
and  Grace  went  to  her  room  to  put  on  her  habit. 

Before  she  had  finished  her  toilette  the  door  was  slowly  open- 
ed by  Friede,*  who  came  in,  still  in  her  indoor  costume,  and  sat 
down  suddenly  by  the  dressing-table. 

"Why,  Friede,  you  are  not  ready!  and  we  are  to  start  at 
three." 

"  Meine  Hebe,  liebe  Grace !  do  you  mind  going  without  me  ? 
I  feel  not  quite  well — ^averse  to  ride.  In  short,  I  want  to  stay  at 
home." 

"  Oh  !  "  returned  Grace— a  long  "  Oh,"  as  it  came  to  her  mind 
that  Dr.  Sturm  was  expected  that  afternoon.  **  No ;  if  you  pre- 
fer staying  at  home,  really  I  do  not  mind  at  all." 

She  would  not  even  allow  herself  to  smile,  lest  she  should 
seem  to  see  Friede's  transparent  ruse ;  but  Friede  desired  no 
such  forbearance.  She  sprang  up  and  threw  her  arms  round  hei 
friend. 

"  Oh,  thou  kindest  and  best  of  Gracechens  !  "  she  cried,  "  you 
understand  me  ?  I  know  I  ought  not  to  desert  thee,  but  it  is  so 
— so  long  since  I  have  had  a  quiet  talk  with  Otto  !  And  Ger- 
trud  is  busy  with  Mamsell — she  would  not,  at  any  rate,  heed  us. 
Oh,  Grace,  dost  thou  despise  rafe  }  " 

"  Despise  you  }-^no\  of  course  not ;  I  am  delighted  to  see  you 
happy.  Just  hook  this  last  hook  for  me,  and  tell  me,  is  my  col- 
lar straight?  " 
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**  Quite — quite  right,  thou  sweetest  cousin  I  But  I  do  not  like 
your  toilette — you  look  like  a  boy." 

"  So  I  ought  for  riding — I  only  wish  I  was  one." 

"  Ach,  meine  Liebe  !  that  is  because  you  are  unhappy,"  said 
Friede,  tenderly.  "  Perhaps,"  smiling  roguishly,  "  perhaps  Ui* 
rich  may  interest  and  console  you.  How  charming  to  have  you 
for  a  sister !  " 

"  Nonsense,  Friede  !  "  cried  Grace,  laughing ;  "  I  do  not  want 
consolation.  And  as  to  Ulrich,  he  is  a  mere  boy.  Why,  he  can- 
not be  twenty  yet !  " 

'*  Not  till  December.  Are  you  quite  ready  ?  Will  you  mind 
going  down  alone  ?  for  if  I  go,  Wolff  will  tease  me." 

"  Very  well ;  I  shall  say  you  have  a  bad  headache." 

"  Indeed,  I  do  feel  strange  and  headachy,"  said  Friede,  putting 
her  hand  to  her  brow  with  an  air  of  suffering. 

Grace  laughed,  and  shook  her  whip  at  her. 

"  Ah,  little  actress !  but  I  hear  the  horses.  Lcbe  wohl !  "  and 
gathering  up  her  habit,  she  went  downstairs  and  through  the 
hall  to  the  door  at  the  back,  where  the  three  horses  were  wait- 
ing, and  Falkenberg  was  tightening  the  girths  of  her  saddle. 
She  stood  a  moment,  her  whip  under  her  arm,  drawing  on  her 
gloves,  till  he  looked  up  and  exclaimed : 

"  Isn't  Friede  ready  yet  ?     She  js  always  late  !  " 

"  She  is  not  coming,"  returned  Grace ;  *'  she  has- a  headache." 

"  Ah !  "  said  Falkenberg,  just  as  Grace  had  said  "  Oh  1 "  a  few 
minutes  before,  looking  at  her  so  significantly  that  Grace  bktshed 
for  her  friend. 

"  Tant  mieux  !  "  cried  Falkenberg  gayly,  in  French ;  **  I  shall 
have  you  all  to  myself.  And  as  you  and  I  can  go  faster  a:nd 
farther  than  Friede,  I  shall  take  you  round  by  a  beautiful  road." 

"Thank  you,  that  will  bp  delightful,"  she  returned,  frankly; 
and  coming  down  the  steps,  put  her  foot  in  his  hand,  and  sprang 
lightly  to  the  saddle.  "  You  are  improving,"  she  said,  looking 
down  at  him  with  a  smile,  as  she  gathered  up  the  reins.  "  You 
mount  me  nearly  as  well  as  Randal  now." 

"Who  is  Randal?  "  with  an  eager  look  and  tone. 

"  My  brother.  Perhaps  you  wUl  see  him  one  day,  if  we  all 
come  here." 

*'  Where  is  Friede  ?  "  asked  Gertrud,  looking  out  of  one  of 
the  kitchen  windows,  which  projected  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
door. 

"  She  is  not  coming;  she  has  a  headache,"  cried  Falkenberg. 

"  And  are  you  going  without  her  ?  "  added  Gertrud. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  he  returned.  *'  Come  on*  Miss  Frere !  " 
and  they  set  forth,  Grace  bowing  -t®  Gertrud  as  they  passed 
The  tone  with  which  she  asked,  "  Are  you  going  without  her? ' 
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sang  in  her  ear,  however.  It  was  sharp  and  full  of  reproof;  and 
so  soon  as  they  were  off  the  pavement  and  on  the  soft  cart-track 
which  led  across  the  fields  to  the  high-road,  Grace  exclaimed  : 

"  Do  you  think  Gertrud  was  vexed  with  me  for  leaving  Friede  ? 
It  was  not  wrong,  was  it  ?  " 

"  Heaven  knows  what  her  ideas  may  be  !  "  rejoined  Falken- 
berg,  who  was  struggling  with  his  horse,  and  trying  to  reduce  it 
to  quietness  and  a  walking  pace,  but  in  vain.  "  You  would  not 
lose  your  ride  for  her  pruderies  }  " 

"  Pruderies ! "  repeated  Grace,  a  little  struck  by  the  word ; 
*'no,  certainly  not !  What  is  the  matter  with  your  horse.  Mon- 
sieur de  Falkenbei^?  he  seems  very  fidgety,  and  his  eyes  look 
wicked ! " 

"He  is  unusually  devilish,  which  is  peculiarly  annoying.  I 
wanted  to  enjoy  this  delightful  ride  to  the  full." 

"  Oh,  his  jumping  about  will  only  give  a  little  excitement," 
said  Grace,  laughing. 

'*  Ah  !  I  suppose  it  would  give  zest  to  our  excursion  if  I  were 
to  break  my  neck !  " 

"  You  are  too  good  a  horseman  to  permit  such  an  anticipa- 
tion." 

"  That  is  a  compliment  from  you !  "  returned  Falkenberg, 
raising  his  hat,  while  his  horse  reared ;  after  which  perform- 
ance he  went  along  a  little  more  tranquilly,  though  with  a  danc- 
ing, sidling  movement  which  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  bay 
on  which  Grace  was  mounted. 

"  These  detestable  animals  are  determined  to  give  us  all  the 
trouble  possible,"  said  Falkenberg. 

"  They  are  only  fresh  at  starting,"  returned  Grace ;  "  they  are 
quieted  already." 

*'  So  you  left  Friede  undisputed  possession  of  the  all-accom- 
plished Sturm  ?  "  said  Falkenberg,  as  soon  as  he  had  reduced 
his  steed  to  obedience. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  as  well  to  give  up  what  you  cannot  hold." 

"  Ha !  I  imagine  you  could  hold  fast  what  you  wished  to  keep, 
Mademoiselle  Grace ;  and,  ma  foix !  you  are  well-named.  I 
never  thought  boldness  could  be  graceful  in  a  young  lady  till  I 
met  you." 

**  But,  Monsieur  de  Falkenberg,  I  am  not  bold  I "  cried  Grace, 
shrinking  from  the  word. 

**  Yes,  on  horseback  you  are ;  I  imagine  riding  must  be  a  g^ea* 
pleasure  to  you." 

"  More  delight  than  I  can  express,  and  now  more  than  ever."" 

**Why  ?  "  asked  Falkenberg,  looking  at  her. 

She  colored  quickly  with  vexation,  thinking  he  had  put  soma 
interpretation  on  her  wards  flattering  to  his  self-pride,  and  was 
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beginning,  "Because "  when  he  interrupted  her,  smiling  as 

he  spoke : 

"  No,  no !  I  understand  that  indignant  look !  I  am  not  quite 
so  senseless  a  coxcomb  as  to  suppose  riding  with  your  present 
companion  adds  any  charm  to  your  favorite  exercise.  You  have 
taught  me  too  many  lessons  of  humility " 

*'  Which  you  are  slow  to  learn  1  "  interrupted  Grace  in  her 
turn,  giving  him  a  sunny  laugh. 

They  now  left  the  fields,  and  turning  towards  Oybin,  followed 
the  high  road,  which  was  excessively  hard  and  possibly  objec- 
tionable to  Falkenberg's  horse,  which  began  to  plunge  and  rear. 

"  I  will  give  him  his  head  for  a  little  way,  and  turn  again  to 
meet  you,"  called  Falkenberg,  at  length,  "if  you  will  follow 
slowly." 

Grace  nodded  her  assent,  and  Falkenberg  quickly  disappeared. 
She  followed,  holding  in  her  horse,  who  struggled  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  go  in  pursuit  of  its  companion,  but  as  the  sounds  of  the 
hoofs  died  away,  settled  down  into  a  quiet  pace. 

"He  is  really  very  nice,"  thought  Grace,  "this  Monsieur  de 
Falkenberg,  and  good-looking  too ;  I  like  him,  yet  I  never  feel 
quite  safe  with  him,  though  I  do  not  know  what  I  fear.  I  hope 
1  am  not  growing  suspicious  and  distrustful !  He  means  to  be 
cousinly,  as  we  are  connected ;  but — I  wonder  he  is  not  coming 
back  !     1  don't  like  that  brown  horse — I  never  did." 

She  rode  for  perhaps  half  a  mile  lazily,  expecting  to  see  Fal- 
kenberg coming  to  meet  her,  when  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road, 
which  here  rose  abruptly,  brought  her  close  up  to  a  little  wayside 
inn  they  had  often  passed  in  their  expeditions  on  fooC  and  horse- 
back and  where  her  uncle  and  Falkenberg  had  sometimes  taken 
a  glass  of  beer.  In  front  of  this  house  was  a  group  of  two  men 
and  a  woman,  while  a  third  man  held  a  horse  by  the  bridle — ^a 
brown  horse,  all  flecked  with  foam,  and  one  side  torn  and  bleed- 
ing. As  she  looked,  the  men  and  woman  between  them  raised 
a  helpless  figure  from  the  ground,  vsdiich  they  slowly  carried  into 
the  house.  For  a  moment  Grace  felt  sick  and  giddy ;  the  next, 
without  knowing  how,  she  was  standing  by  the  sofa  or  couch  on 
which  the  figure  had  been  laid. 

Never  could  she  forget  the  agony  of  not  being  able  to  speak 
or  understand  fully  in  such  an  emergency !  With  an  effort  she 
mustered  enough  German  to  ask — "  Is  he  dead?  " 

"  I  hope  not — God  forbid  ! "  said  those  standing  round. 

Falkenberg  was  an  awful  sight :  one  side,  of  his  nead  and  face 
covered  with  blood,  the  other  ghastly  pale ;  his  smart  riding- 
dress  torn  and  soiled.  Almost  fearing  to  touch  him  Gr^cie  took 
l>is  hand— it  was  cold  and  clammy.  As  she  did  so,  he. opened 
his  eyes  and  set  his  teeth  for  an  instan^t  as  iC.in  g^eat  pain. 
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Meeting  the  look  of  distress  and  compassion  bent  upon  him,  he 
said  rapidly  in  German : 

"  The  brute  fell  with  me— on  me.  My  leg  is  broken.  Get  off 
my  boot !  quick — cut  it  to  pieces  !  " 

"  Oh,  you  are  suffering  fearfully ! " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  fear  for  my  leg — and  so  far  from  the  doctor." 

"  Where  is  he  to  be  found  }  I  will  go  for  him  !  "  cried  Grace 
to  the  bystanders.     *'  Tell  me,  where  does  the  doctor  live  ?  " 

"  The  military  doctor  lives  in  the  Berg  Strasse,"  replied  the 
Wirth  (host). 

"  Not  alone  !  you  cannot  go  alone ! "  murmured  Falkenberg. 

"  Why  not  ?  I  know  the  road,  and  I  can  do  nothing  else," 
said  Grace*  turning  away  quickly  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Have  a  care,  liebe  Grace,"  said  Falkenberg,  brokenly;  **do 
not  go  too  quickly  over  the  Zittau  pavement." 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

GRACE  was  soon  again  in  the  saddle,  and  when  clear  of  the 
hill,  quickened  her  pace  to  a  gallop,  to  the  bewilderment 
of  the  drivers  of  such  vehicles  as  she  encountered.  Keenly  and 
intensely  alive  to  everything,  she  rode  with  daring  and  judgment. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  she  was  clattering  over  the  little 
bridge  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  :  after  a  short  tussle  with  her 
steed,  which  tried  to  turn  in  the  direction  of  his  stables,  she 
urged  him  along  the  park — past  women  laden  with  baskets, 
past  men  in  uniform,  past  schoolboys  and  workmen,'  all  of 
whom  turned  and  looked  at  her  open-mouthed.  A  lady  alone  ! 
and  riding  at  headlong  speed  !  She  had  no  very  distinct  idea 
where  Berg  Strasse  was  ;  but  catching  sight  of  a  tolerably  fresh 
pair  of  horses  in  a  small  open-carriage,  {Droschky),  she  managed 
to  ask  her  way. 

"  Straight  on  to  the  top  of  the  park,  then  to  the  left,"  replied 
the  astonished  coachman. 

"  Follow  me,  quickly,"  she  added ;  "  I  shall  want  you." 

Pressing  on  again  and  turning  to  the  left,  she  drew  up  at  a 
house  from  which  two  officers  were  coming  out.  Both  gentle- 
men stopped^  startled  by  the  apparition  ;  and  the  elder  answer- 
ed her  question  with  a  polite — •*  Yes,  Herr  Dr.  Niedner  is  with- 
in." 

**  Then  will  you  find  some  one  to  hold  my  horse  ?  "  said  Grace, 
slipping  quickly  ta  the  ground.  "Does  Dr.  Niedner  speak 
French  ?  '^ 

"  Oui,  mademoiselle,"  was  the  reply,  as  a  proof  of  the  speak« 
er's  acqoaintcuiee  wkii^  the  lanffuage. 
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Whereupon  Grace  volubly  uttered  a  request  that  the  gentle- 
men would  detain  a  carriage  which  was  coming  after,  and  which 
she  had  endeavored  to  engage,  adding  that  "  a  gentleman  has 
had  a  bad  fall,"  without  stopping  to  remember  that  these  were 
probably  Falkenberg's  brother-officers.  The  one  who  had  not 
spoken  had  meantime  turned  back  and  rang  for  admittance  at 
the  entrance  of  the  parterre,  so  Grace  was  at  once  ushered  into 
a  dingy  little  den  furnished  with  red  rep-covered  oak  chairs  and 
sofa,  smelling  vehemently  of  smoke,  and  having  its  centre-table 
decorated  with  three  huge  empty  beer-glasses.  A  very  short, 
very  stout,  very  fresh-looOng  man  in  uniform,  with  a  bald  head, 
spectacles  and  surprised  eyes,  came  forward,  gazing  mutely  at 
the  erect  form  instinct  with  eagerness — the  face  and  eyes  all 
glowing  with  haste  and  excitement,  which  confronted  him. 

*'  Herr  von  Falkenberg's  horse  fell  with  him  about  half  an 
hour  ago,"  she  said,  instinctively  condensing  her  information ; 
"  his  left  leg  is  broken,  and  he  lies  at  the  Wittigschenke  on  the 
Oybin  road.     How  soon  can  you  be  with  him  ?  " 

"  Gott  in  Himmel ! "  cried  the  doctor ;  then,  mastering  his 
surprise,  added  in  French,  "  Less  than  half  an  hour,  if  I  had  but 
a  carriage  and  two  good  horses." 

"I  hope  one  is  at  the  door  now,"  cried  Grace,  looking 
through  the.  window.  "  Yes,  it  waits  !  hasten^  my  dear  sir ! 
He  was  in  horrible  pain  when  I  left  him." 

**  I  shall  be  ready  in  five  minutes,*'  returned  the  doctor,  un- 
locking a  cupboard,  and  taking  out  sundry  articles  of  surgical 
aspect. 

"  Can  I  carry  back  any  message  ?  I  shall  be  there  before 
you." 

The  little  doctor  gave  her  a  quick  look  over  his  spectacles. 

*'  They  must  have  a  board  or  something  to  carry  him  on,  and 
six  or  eight  men.  Then,  mademoiselle  (if  it  be  not  too  much), 
ride  on  to  Dalbersdorf — he  must  go  to  Dalbersdorf — and  tell 
them  to  prepare  a  room  on  the  parterre  for  him — not  to  go  up- 
stairs." 

**  Good,"  said  Grace.  "  Have  you  any  eau  de  Cologne  }  I 
can  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  saddle." 

"Right!  well  thought  of!"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  rushing 
from  the  room ;  he  quickly  returned  with  a  bottle  half  full, 
which  Grace  took,  and  with  a  reiterated  injunction  to  come 
quickly,  went  out  to  look  for  her  horse.  One  of  the  officers  was 
holding  the  animal,  and  the  other  lingered  on  the  steps. 

*'  Will  you  be  so  good,"  said  Gi'ace  to  him,  "  as  to  promise 
the  driver  for  me  double  money  if  he  brings  the  doctor  within 
half  an  hour  to  the  Wittigschenke  ?  " 

Certainly*  madeioioiselle,"  and  he  proceeded  to  speak  with 
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an  air  of  great  authority  to  the  coachman  ;  while  Grace  looked 
to  her  girths,  a  movement  which  the  elder  officer  understood 
and  seconded. 

Then,  grasping  the  pommel,  she  raised  her  foot,  with  an  ex- 
pressive look ;  the  officer  instinctively  put  his  hand  under  it,  and 
she  was  once  more  in  the  saddle.  Leaning  forward  a  moment, 
she  said,  with  sweet  earnestness : 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  very  much !  '*  and  then  away  she 
went  at  a  sharp  trot. 

*•  Potz  Tausend  !  what  can  the  matter  be  ?  "  cried  the  young- 
er man,  looking  after  her.  **  What  a  strange  maiden !  she  is 
English !  *' 

**  Of  course.  But  she  has  wonderful  eyes  !  She  must  be  the 
old  general's  English  niece ;  and  she  rides  Falkenberg's  bay." 

"  And  Falkenberg  lies  With  his  leg  broken,"  said  the  doctor, 
coming  out. 

"Falkenberg  has  ever  luck,"  cried  the  taller  of  the  two  offi- 
cers. "  Imagine  what  devotion,  for  a  young  lady  to  ride  all  this 
way  alone  to  seek  a  doctor  ! " 

'*  It  would  take  a  great  deal  of  devotion  to  atone  for  a  broken 
leg,  so  I  cannot  see  the  luck,"  returned  the  doctor,  as  he  stepped 
into  the  carriage ;  and  the  coachman,  at  a  nod  from  the  elder 
officer,  drove  off  rapidly. 

When  Grace  reached  the  Gasthaus,  she  was  beginning  to  feel 
the  effect  of  her  fright,  and  was  trembling  all  over,  to  her  own 
g^eat  disgust.  She  found  Falkenberg  in  great  pain,  but  perfect- 
ly cool  and  collected.  The  good  woman  of  the  house  had  ap- 
plied ice  to  the  broken  limb,  and  bathed  his  face ;  he  looked 
therefore  much  less  ghastly. 

**  Courage  1  "  said  Grace,  sitting  down  beside  him,  and  taking 
his  hand  with  sisterly  kindness ;  *•  the  doctor  will  be  here  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  I  trust  all  will  go  well." 

She  poured  some  eau  de  Cologne  on  her  handkerchief  as  she 
spoke,  and  laid  it  on  his  brow. 

*' Thank  God!"  he  muttered;  "and  thank  ^^«/  I  believe 
your  promptness  has  saved  my  career — a  lame  man  could  not 
serve-;  but  you  must  be  exhausted  ! "  pressing  her  hand  feebly. 
"  You  tremble !  " 

"  Of  course  I  was  startled,"  returned  Grace,  trying  to  speak 
in  a  matter-of-fact  tone ;  **  I  thought  you  were  killed.  But  the 
doctor  desired  me  to  go  on  to  Dalbersdorf  to  tell  them  what  tc 
do.  I  will  put  my  handkerchief  and  the  eau  de  Cologne  beside 
you." 

"  Must  you  go  ?  your  tduch  is  so  soothing !  " 

"  I  must  indeed.     I  dare  not  disobey  orders." 

After  a  few  more  words  of  comfort,  she  manaj^ed  to  pvitr^^ss 
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the  doctor's  directions  to  the  host,  and  proceeded  towards 
home  as  fast  as  her  blown  horse  would  permit.  A  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  Gasthaus  she  met  the  carriage,  and  saw  that, 
besides  the  doctor,  a  man  in  uniform  sat  with  his  back  to  the 
horses.     As  the  doctor  only  bowed,  Grace  still  pressed  on. 

Friede  and  Dr.  Sturm  were  sitting  in  the  arbor  when  Grace 
drew  up  suddenly  beside  it. 

Both  came  forth  startled  at  seeing  her  alone ;  her  horse  cover- 
ed with  foam ;  her^lf  pale,  with  a  strained,  distressed  look  in 
her  large  eyes. 

**  What — what  has  happened  ?  "  cried  Friede,  as  Grace  took 
Dr.  Sturm's  hands,  and  sprang  to  the  ground. 

"  Poor  Wolff  has  had  a  bad  accident ;  his  horse  has  fallen  on 
him  and  broken  his  leg.     He " 

"  Gott  in  Himmel !  "  cried  Sturm  ;  **  he  must  have  the  surgeon 
instantly.     I  will  go  for  him,"  and  was  about  to  rush  away. 

"  Stop,  stop !  "  cried  Grace :  "  he  is  already  with  him." 

A  rapid  explanation  ensued ;  then  Gertrud  appeared,  and 
amid  a  torrent  of  exclamations,  tears,  and  indeed  outcries,  for 
Mamsell,  for  Marie,  for  Fritz,  the  whole  party  hastened  to  carry 
down  bed,  bedding,  and  various  pieces  of  furniture  to  a  room 
near  the  inspector's  bureau,  where  the  sufferer  would  be  away 
from  the  noise  of  the  living-rooms,  and  in  Mamsell's  own  par- 
ticular domain. 

Having  largely  assisted  in  these  arrangements,  Grace  at  last 
escaped  to  change  her  dress,  to  rest  and  think. 

By-and-by  she  heard  a  carriage  drive  up — she  supposed  the 
doctor ;  and  later,  she  saw  a  procession  come  across  the  fields 
which  were  visible  from  her  window — four  men  carried  a  recum- 
bent figure,  and  three  others,  one  a  soldier,  walked  beside  them. 

A  sound  of  much  running  about  and  calling  from  below 
reached  Grace's  ears ;  but  she  kept  quiet  in  her  chamber,  re- 
flecting that  there  were  hands  enough  without  her,  and  that  her 
ignorance  of  the  language  and  the  requirements  of  such  an 
emergency  would  render  her  help  of  little  value. 

Gradually  her  excitement  calmed  down.  She  was  very  pleased 
with  Falkenberg.  His  quiet  endurance  of  pain — his  natural  and 
unexaggerated  gratitude  for  her  small  service — his  present  help- 
lessness, deepened  the  interest  with  which  she  had  always  re- 
garded him.  In  the  gathering  twilight  she  sat  and  mused, 
vaguely  speculating  on  the  possibility  of  Falkenberg  having 
more  heart,  more  sensibility  than  he  deigned  to  show.  Then 
she  told  herself  it  was  folly  to  waste  her  thoughts  upon  him, 
when  she  had  nearer  and  better  subjects  of  reflection.  On  Mon- 
day at  furthest  she  would  have  her  mother's  reply  and  then  tc 
see. and  agree  for  the  abode  which  such  a  haoov  accident  ofTer'^^-d 
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to  her  hand  !  So  she  would  begin  a  new  life,  and  those  dear  tc 
her  should  bloom  in  a  new  atmosphere.     Who  could  tell  if 

'*  Grace  !  "  cried  Friede,  entering  unperceived,  *'  are  you  sit- 
ting here  in  the  dark  ?  The  doctor  is  having  a  slice  of  bread 
and  butter  and  a  glass  of  wine.  He  would  like  to  see  the  bold 
horsewoman  before  he  goes.  How  is  it,  dearest,  that  you  can 
sit  here — ach  Gott !  with  a  book  in  your  hand,  when,  he  for 
whom  you  have  shown  so  much  devotion  lies  beneath  ?  " 

"  Devotion  !  "  repeated  Grace.  *  It  was  common  humanity ! 
I  kept  in  my  room  because  I  knew  I  should  be  in  the  way." 

**  You  English  maidens  are  incomprehensiblei  but  you  will 
come  with  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

The  doctor  had  departed,  and  night  closed  in,  when  Frau  Alv* 
sleben,  the  count,  and  the  expected  guest  arrived. 

The  girls,  Dr.  Sturm  and  the  Inspector  were  all  together  in 
the  salle^h-manger  ;  Gertnid  having  just  come  in,  looking  pale 
and  weary. 

"  Ach,  du  lieber  Gott !  "  cried  Frau  Alvsleben,  as  she  rushed 
into  the  room  almost  in  a  run  ;  "what  misfortune  is  this? " 

"  Then  you  know  }  "  cried  every  one. 

"  J^.  gewiss  !  we  met  the  doctor  half-way  from  the  town." 

"  Donner  und  Blitzen  !  "  exclaimed  count  Costello,  **  here  is  a 
catastrophe ! " 

In  the  excitement  he  forgot  to  remove  his  hat.  After  him 
came  a  tall,  slender  young  man  in  a  blue  and  silver  hussar  uni- 
form, with  very  fair — almost  flaxen — hair,  dark  eyes,  and  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  count. 

"  But  how  goes  it  with  the  dear  Falkenberg  ?     I  trust  his  leg 

will  be  all  right "  catching  sight  of  Grace,  he  interrupted 

himself.     *'  Pray  present  me  to  our  new  cousin." 

**  No  longer  new,"  said  Friede,  kindly  putting  her  arm  around 
her — "  now  quite  one  of  ourselves." 

"  Most  happy  to  consider  you  so,  dear  lady,"  said  the  young 
hussar,  taking  her  hand  and  kissing  it  with  a  chivalrous  air. 

He  spoke  English  with  a  good  accent,  and  looked  straight  at 
her  with  a  pleased  smile,  which  reminded  her  of  Randal,  and 
her  heart  warmed  to  him  at  once ;  but  she  thought,  **  He  looks 
quite  a  boy — he  cannot  be  twenty !  " 

"  I  am  glad  to  know  you,"  returned  Grace,  simply;  and  then 
every  one  began  to  talk  at  once.  Frau  Alvsleben,  the  count,  and 
Ulrich  asking  a  torrent  of  questions,  and  all  the  rest  giving  de- 
tails considerably  varied  by  the  imagination  of  the  speaker.  At 
last  it  occurred  to  Count  Costello  that  as  Grace  had  been  present 
at  the  accident  she  could  give  the  best  account  of  it    There  was 
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therefore  a  few  moments'  silence  while  she  described,  as  shortly 
as  she  coirtti,  the  whole  occurrence. 

"  Bravo  !  "  said  the  count,  as  she  ceased  to  speak.  "There 
was  the  Costello  spirit  and  pluck.     Kiss  me,  my  darling !  " 

"But  where — where  was  Friede  all  this  time ? "  asked  Frau 
Alvsleben,  her  usually  restless  eyes  growing  still  more  eager,  and 
a  displeased  expression  darkening  her  face. 

*•  Friede,"  repeated  Grace ;  *'  oh,  Friede  did  not  come — she 
had  a  headache.     Herr  von  Falkenberg  and  I  went  together." 

"And  then  you  made  this  wild  ride  for  the  doctor?**  cried 
Frau  Alvsleben,  in  a  crescendo  tone,  "  Ach  Gott !  what  a  tale 
for  the  Zittau  wives  and  daughters  ! " 

-  "  Why,  cousin  Alvsleben,"  exclaimed  Grace,  opening  her  eyes, 
"would  you  have  had  me  stand  still  and  see  the  poor  fellow  suf- 
fer }  " 

"Gott  bewahr!"  said  Ulrich,  "your  promptness  has  proba- 
bly saved  his  leg." 

"  No,  no,"  returned  his  mother;  "  I  would  not  have  her  stand 
still ;   but  you  know  what  gossips  are,  and " 

"  They  may  gossip  for  me ! "  cried  Grace,  with  the  utmost 
scorn.  "  What  could  any  one  say  of  a  mere  act  of  human- 
ity }  " 

"Then,  you  see,"  replied  Frau  Alvsleben,  a  little  severely, 
"  had  you  stayed  at  home  with  Friede,  Wolff  would  not  have 
gone  out  to  ride,  and  then  all  this  would  have  been  spared." 

Grace  felt  for  an  instant  deeply  indignant  at  this  attempt  to 
throw  the  blame  upon  her. 

"  Was  it  wrong  to  go  out  alone  with  Herr  Baron  Falkenberg? ' 
in  an  ominously  quiet  voice. 

"  In  Germany  it  is  scarce  maidenly  to  do  such  things." 

Grace's  quick  temper  was  roused. 

"  What ! "  she  exclaimed,  an  expression  of  scorn  curling  her 
lip ;  "  are  German  gentleman  then  wild  beasts,  who  will  devoui 
you  if  one  dares  to  be  alone  with  them  ?  " 

"  My  child,  you  are  talking  nonsense  ! "  returned  Frau  Alvsle- 
ben, more  amused  than  angered  by  this  outburst,  while  the  count 
smiled,  but  shook  his  head.  Gertrud  looked  volumes  of  disap- 
probation, and  Ulrich  laughed  outright.  Grace  felt  she  had 
spoken  too  hastily,  and  kept  silence,  while  Frau  Alvsleben  went 
on  :  "  And  now  I  must  see  Wolff,  poor  dear  boy !  It  is  indeed 
unlucky  for  him  !  " 

"No,  dear  mother,"  cried  Gertrud,  "Herr  Doctor  says  he 
must  not  be  disturbed,  or  even  spoken  to,  lest  he  grow  feverish. 
All  is  arranged.  Mam  sell  is  with  him  now,  and  I  will  take  part 
of  the  night-watch.  The  Lazareth  Guard  returns  at  six  to-mor- 
row mortiing,  and  all  will  go  well  if  we  can  but  keep  him  free 
from  fever.    Alas,  it  is  a  bad  splintered  break ! " 
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The  next  two  or  three  days  were  quite  occupied  by  the  invalid, 
and  the  hundred  minutiae  which  appertain  to  a  sick-room. 
Friede,  Gertrud,  Frau  Aivsleben  and  Mamsell  had  but  one  cen- 
tral idea — how  best  to  minister  to  the  comfort  of  their  precious 
charge,  who  was  at  first  very  feverish. 

The  doctor  came  every  day,  generally  about  the  time  of  the 
second  breakfast.  He  took  an  evident  interest  in  Grace,  always 
insisting  on  her  speaking  German  with  him.  Doctors,  more 
than  any  other  men,  knew  the  value  of  that  incomparable  qual- 
ity, presence  of  mind,  an  instant's  loss  of  which  may  sometimes 
mar  a  life. 

The  count  and  Ulrich  fell  to  Grace's  care,  and  she  did  her 
best  for  them — enjoying  long  expositions  of  the  old  soldier's 
views  on  matters  political,  social,  and  military,  and  perhaps 
equally  enjoying  her  battles  with  Ulrich,  whose  greatest  amuse- 
ment was  to  attack  everything  English,  and  rouse  his  cousin  to 
indignant  animation ;  a  process  which  soon  made  them  fast 
friends,  though  Ulrich  was  nettled  in  his  turn  by  being  treated 
and  talked  to  as  a  mere  boy. 

Meantime  the  anxiously-expected  letters  from  home  arrived. 
Mrs.  Frere  was  full  of  contradictions.  The  chance  of  finding 
such  an  abode  as  that  described  by  Grace  was  distinctly  provi- 
dential, yet  she  was  by  no  means  to  commit  herself  to  take  it  till 
Mrs.  Frere  could  be  sure  of  funds  wherewith  to  travel,  and  the 
dreaded  question  of  leaving  before  the  end  of  the  quarter  was 
settled  with  Miss  Timbs.  Then  she  feared  Randal  would  feel 
being  left  behind  cruelly.  Did  not  Grace  think  that  if  he  came 
abroad  and  studied  German  for  some  months  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  him  ?  indeed,  he  might  write  a  work  on  Ger- 
many— though  it  would  perhaps  be  unwise  to  quit  his  present 
employment.  Still,  Grace  must  remember  that  he  could  no* 
possibly  live  in  London  on  such  a  miserable  pittance  as  twenty 
shillings  a  week ;  they  must  make  him  a  fair  allowance,  etc.,  etc. 
Finally,  **  I  shall  write  without  fail  to  your  uncle  this  evening, 
after  seeing  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Byrne.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
Max  has  gone  to  the  Pyrenees,  Randal  hears,  for  the  autumn ; 
for  I  am  sure  he  would  be  our  advocate  with  his  father." 

Somewhat  chilled  by  the  uncertainties  of  this  missive.  Grace 
opened  another  addressed  in  Jimmy  Byrne's  well-known  hand. 
After  duly  acknowledging  hers,  he  went  on :  **  I  am  truly  re- 
joiced, my  dear  young  lady,  that  you  have  at  last  found  a  place 
suited  to  your  respected  mamma,  for — not  to  make  you  uneasy, 
but  to  speak  the  truth — she  is  just  wasting  away  for  want  of  you, 
and  Miss  Mab  would  be  the  better  for  a  change  and  a  trifle  of 
teaching.  You  take  the  house,  Miss  Grace ;  Mrs.  Frere  and  me 
will  make  it  all  right  about  cash.    I  will  try  and  get  them  off 
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next  week ;  and — mark  n\y  words ! — if  Mr.  Randal  gets  over 
your  dear  mamma  to  take  him  with  her,  it  will  be  the  worst 
day's  work  she  ever  did.  He's  an  elegant  young  man,  and 
ought  to  have  a  fortune ;  but  as  he  has  not,  he  must  try  and 
make  one.  Whereas,  it's  not  by  rolling  about  in  foreign  parts 
that's  to  be  done.  You  set  your  face  against  his  leaving  Lon- 
don. I  am  in  great  hopes  I  shall  be  able  to  get  a  room  for  him 
where  I  lodge.  It  isn't  what  you  might  call  a  fashionable  situ- 
ation, but  it  is  high  and  airy,  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Camden 
Town  ;  and  I  need  not  say  what  a  pleasure  and  comfort  it  would 
be  to  me  to  have  one  of  the  family  with  me,  to  say  nothing  of 
Mr.  Randal's  being  the  height  of  good  company ;  besides  we 
might  share  and  share  alike,  and  that  would  be  a  saving  to 
both ! " 

"  Dear,  dear  Jimmy ! "  murmured  Grace,  when  she  came  to 
this  passage,  "  there  would  be  small  saving  to  you." 

•*  So,"  continued  the  letter,  **  you  take  the  place ;  but  be  sure 
you  have  a  clear  agreement  on  paper,  and  don't  be  taken  in 
about  extras — they  are  the  devil ! — you'll  excuse  the  word,  for  I 
can't  abide  scratching  out." 

Grace  immediately  decided  to  act  on  Jimmy's  advice,  and  so 
informed  Frau  Alvsleben  that  she  would  agree  for  Herr  Haupt- 
niann  Miiller's  itage, 

"  I  am  well  pleased  to  hear  it,  my  dear.  The  poor  lady  has 
been  asking  anxiously  what  you  intended  to  do.  Let  us  go  in 
to  Zittau  to-morrow  morning,  when  Herr  Doctor  returns,  and 
you  shall  see  the  rooms,  and  settle  everything." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Cousin  Alvsleben !  I  want  so  much  to  have 
the  dear  mother  and  Mab  established  before  the  cold  sets  in." 

"  Yes,  it  would  be  well.  We  will  go  without  fail  to-morrow, 
and  then  we  will  ascertain  how  your  heavy  luggage  can  be  for- 
warded ;  and  perhaps  your  good  mother  would  bring  me  one  or 
two  things  from  London  which  I  still  want,"  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  hope  and  renewed  pleasure  in  life  that 
Grace  examined  the  apartment  which  was  to  be  her  home,  per- 
haps for  years.  Herr  Hauptmann  Miiller  had  established  him- 
self within  a  few  doors  of  Dr.  Niedner,  in  one  of  the  older  houses 
which  yet  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  park.  It  over- 
looked the  road,  which  led  down  a  gentle  hill,  under  beech  and 
linden  trees,  and  had  a  side  view  of  the  round  tower,  now  the 
park-keeper's  residence,  which  had  been  so  plentifully  peppered 
with  Frederic  the  Great's  bullets. 

The  house  was  but  three  stories  high — the  lower  half  covered 
with  a  trellised  vine,  now  beginning  to  be  skeleton-likq  and  bare 
— ^with  a  steep  red  roof,  mellowed  by  age,  and  pierced  by  many 
windows.    The  itage  consisted  of  a  moderately  large  salon^ 
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with  three  windows,  the  centre  opening  on  a  balcony,  from 
which  the  hills  were  visible  to  the  left ;  next  it  a  small  dining- 
room,  and  two  or  three  bed-rooms ;  at  the  back,  a  kitchen,  a 
servant's  room,  and  several  closets,  light  and  dark,  offering  any 
amount  of  stowage-room  for  china,  glass,  boxes,  and  lumber  of 
all  descriptions.  The  furniture  was  very  scanty  in  all  the  rooms 
except  the  salon  ;  but  it  was  of  good  quality  and  form.  Grace 
examined  it  with  delight,  and  planned  in  her  own  mind  how  she 
would  arrange  everything  ;  which  should  be  mother's,  and  which 
her  own  room,  while  a  storm  of  discussion,  perfectly  amicable, 
though  very  loud,  raged  between  Frau  Alvsleben  and  Frau 
Hauptmann's  mother.  The  lady  of  the  house  herself  was  a 
quiet,  careworn  little  woman,  evidently  depressed  by  her  hus- 
band's state  of  health.  The  carpets  (very  few  and  far  between), 
the  curtains,  the  kitchen  utensils,  the  question  of  incidental 
repairs,  the  share  of  keeping  the  strip  of  garden  in  order,  the 
amount  of  bed-covering — each  and  all  were  the  source  of  much 
volubility,  in  which  Grace  took  no  part,  and,  indeed,  but  very 
partially  understood.  At  last  her  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
words  *'  clavier  "  and  "  so  lately  bought,"  gently  uttered  by  Frau 
Miiller;  and  she  found  that  Cousin  Alvsleben  was  stoutly 
maintaining  that  the  piano  was  part  of  the  ordinary  furniture  of 
an  itagCy  while  the  owner  limply  contended  that  it  ought  to  be 
hired  extra. 

•*  Pray  allow  it  to  be  so,"  whispered  Grace  to  Frau  Alvsleben. 
*'  We  always  expected  to  hire  a  piano." 

*•  Well,  if  you  wish  to  bestow  your  money  on  strangers,"  she 
returned  rapidly  in  French,  '*  why,  do  so." 

She  was  absolutely  cross  at  having  the  bargain  wrenched  out 
of  her  grasp,  and  that  from  no  unfriendly  feeling  to  the  timid 
young  wife,  but  from  an  innate  principle  of  extracting  the  last 
farthing's  worth  of  value  from  whatever  outlay  she  agreed  to. 
A  friendly  explanation  followed,  and  Frau  Miiller  seemed  quite 
relieved  by  the  success  of  her  small  demand,  and  disposed  to 
be  most  accommodating  in  return,  especially  as  Grace  readily 
agreed  to  leave  her  in  possession  of  a  large  closet,  in  which  to 
store  the  many  articles  she  wished  to  leave  behind. 

"  I  imagine  it  must  be  cold  here  in  winter,"  said  Frau  Alvsle- 
ben, stepping  out  on  the  balcony. 

"That  I  do  not  know,"  returned  Frau  Miiller;  "we  have 
scarce  been  here  four  months.     It  is  very  pleasant  in  summer." 

*•  The  walls  are  thick,  and  double  windows  make  it  comforta- 
ble,'' added  the  mother. 

Alter  a  little  more  talk  it  was  agreed  that  Grace  was  to  have 
possession  of  the  dtage  in  ten  days  ;  and  well  pleased  with  each 
other,  the  high  contracting  parties  separated,  Frau  Alvsleben 
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and  Grace  walking  away  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  con- 
veyance of  the  heavy  luggage,  which  the  count  recommended 
should  be  sent  by  Hamburg. 

*'  How  much  obliged  to  you  I  am,  dear  cousin,"  cried  Grace, 
"  for  all  the  help  you  have  given  me  !  Think  of  getting  how 
many  rooms  ? — six — seven — and  furnished,  for  barely  twenty 
shillings  a  week  !     It  is  almost  incredible  !  " 

**  Yes,  it  is  dear ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  great  chance  for  the 
Miillers.  See  !  you  pay  their  rent,  and  I  dare  say  six  or  seven 
hundred  thalers  more ;  and  you  keep  their  rooms  aired,  and 
will  wear  their  furniture  very  little.  English  people  are  careful, 
and  what  is  injured  you  will  pay  for.  Oh,  they  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  me  too.  But  that  *  clavier,*  my  child ;  you  spoiled 
my  plan  !  in  two  minutes  more  the  little  woman  would  have 
yielded." 

"  I  am  quite  pleased  she  should  have  some  advantage,"  said 
Grace,  smiling,  "  and  so  will  my  mother  be  also." 

To  this  Frau  Alvsleben  made  no  reply,  beyond  an  inarticulate 
grunt ;  and  they  continued  their  progress,  stopped  every  five  or 
ten  minutes  by  some  acquaintance,  to  ask  after  Herr  Baron,  to 
be  introduced  to  Grace,  to  utter  a  dozen  questions  in  a  breath 
as  to  the  particulars  of  the  accident,  as  to  the  wonderful  ride  of 
the  Fraulein,  all  alone,  for  help.  "  Ach  Gott !  "  it  was  "  wunder- 
schon"  and  *•  wunderbar,"  not  to  say  "shrecklich"  and  "uner- 
hort."  Then  all  the  men,  especially  those  in  uniform,  stared  at 
her  so  undisguisedly  that  Grace  felt  rather  uncomfortable. 

'*  Yes !  "  $aid  Frau  Alvsleben,  in  reply  to  some  wish  express- 
ed by  Grace  that  people  would  not  make  such  a  fuss  about  a 
trifle,  "  it  was  no  doubt  necessary  that  you  should  have  fetched 
the  doctor,  but  it  is  unfortunate  when  a  young  lady  becomes 
notorious.  It  is  all  the  result  of  the  first  error :  you  should  never 
have  gone  out  with  Wolff  alone — that  is  the  worst  part  of  the 
affair."  ^ 

"  Really,  Cousin  Alvsleben,  I  have  scarcely  patience  to  hear 
you  !  "  cried  Grace,  with  her  usual  impetuosity.  "  Would  it  be 
wrong  to  go  out  with  Ulrich  alone  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  better  not,"  said  Frau  Alvsleben,  sententiously, 
whereupon  Grace  burst  into  such  hearty  laughter  that  her  severe 
kinswoman  could  hot  resist  the  contagion,  and  laughed  too. 

Then  Dr.  Sturm  overtook  them  and  accompanied  them  to 
the  house  of  the  Burgomeisier,  a  wealthy  fabricant,  who  most 
kindly  and  fully  gave  all  the  required  information.  An  hour's 
hurried  shopping,  and  their  time  was  expended,  as  Frau  Alvsle- 
ben wished  to  be  at  home  for  dinner. 

17 
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**  T  SHALL  meet  you  at  Cologne,"  wrote  Grace,  at  the  end  of 

X  a  long  letter  full  of  minute  directions,  which  occupied  the 
vhole  of  the  restful  period  between  dinner  and  coffee,  and  in 
which  she  detailed  that  morning's  successful  agreement. 

"  Till  Cologne,  you  can  make  your  xray  with  French,  and  then, 
dearest  mother,  I  shall  once  more  be  near  to  help  you." 

She  finished  the  epistle  with  a  few  more  loving  words. 

"  I  suppose  Cousin  Alvsleben  will  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
my  traveling  alone,"  thought  Grace,  as  she  closed  her  envelop, 
**  but  I  cannot  help  it ;  it  is  impossible  my  mother  can  come  all 
that  way  without  me." 

She  put  up  her  writing  things,  and  changed  her  dress  for  a 
black  merino,  open  at  the  throat,  with  foamy  white  tulle  frillings ; 
tying  a  jet  cross  (one  of  Lady  Elton's  many  small  gifts)  round 
her  neck,  with  a  sigh  at  the  thought  of  the  giver,  she  took  her 
letter  and  went  downstairs. 

The  family  were  assembled  and  taking  their  afternoon  coffee. 
Ulrich  sprang  up  to  bring  her  a  chair. 

"  You  are  going  into  Zittau  ?  "  she  asked. 

'*  Yes ;  I  dine  at  the  Casino." 

"  Then  will  you  post  this  letter  for  me  ?  Take  great  care  ot 
it!" 

"  Certainly ! "  taking  the  letter.  "  I  hope  you  entreat  the  good 
mother  to  come  soon  I  But  you  had  much  better  come  to  Dres- 
den ;  it  is  gay,  with  much  dancing,  and  you  will  have  me  there  !  " 

"  That  would  be  an  enormous  advantage !  But  I  think  Zittau 
will  be  best  for  us." 

"  Ach  !  you  will  only  have  Dr.  Sturm  and  Wolff  von  Falken- 
berg  there,  and  that  is  nothing !  " 

"  Oh,  Grace !  "  cried  Friede,  catering  the  name ;  "  Wolff  asks 
if  you  are  never  coming  to  see  him.  The  doctor  would  not 
allow  him  to  see  you  at  first.     He  said  it  would  be  too  exciting." 

'*  That  I  believe ! "  whispered  Ulrich,  mischievously,  and 
Grace  was  provoked  to  feel  her  cheeks  grow  hot. 

*'  Will  you  come,  then  ?  "  continued  Friede. 

"Yes,  of  course,  if  he  wishes  it,"  said  Grace,  readily;  and 
when  she  had  finished  her  coffee,  Friede  rose,  obsendng : 

"  Let  us  go  now ;  it  is  the  dull  time  of  the  day  for  him.  He 
gets  tired  reading,  and  the  light  fades ;  "  she  led  the  way  across 
the  hall,  and  down  a  narrow  paneled  passage  to  the  large  com- 
fortable room  that  had  been  given  to  Falkenberg.  Grace  was  a 
little  startled  to  see  a  kind  of  wooden  frame,  rather  suggestive 
gf  a  g^allows,  consisting  of  two  uprights  and  a  bar  extending  the 
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length  of  the  bed,  at  some  height  above  the  patient,  from  which 
a  sort  of  cradle  for  the  wounded  limb  was  suspended,  and  a  cord 
by  which  he  could  assist  himself  to  shift  his  position. 

Falkenberg  himself  looked  pale  and  grim  enough,  with  five 
days*  growth  of  light  brown  beard  and  mustache.  A  large 
blue  and  white  Austrian  blanket  was  thrown  over  him,  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole  was  riather  picturesque,  as  the  room  was  fur- 
nished with  sundry  quaintly-shaped,  highly-polished,  brass- 
handled,  walnut-wood  bureaus  and  commodes. 

Falkenberg*s  soldier-servant  was  taking  away  the  cup  from 
which  his  master  had  been  drinking. 

"  Gracechen  comes  to  see  you,  Wolff,"  said  Friede,  placing  a 
chair  for  her  cousin. 

'*  Why  did  you  not  come  before  ?  "  said  he,  taking  her  hand 
and  looking  up  at  her  with  a  soft  expression  in  his  usually  hard, 
bold  eyes — a  wistful,  half-reproachful  look. 

"  You  did  not  want  any  more  nurses,"  returned  Grace,  draw- 
ing her  hand  gently  from  his,  and  sitting  down ;  "  I  should  have 
been  in  the  way." 

"  In  the  way !  "  repeated  Falkenberg,  dreamily ;  **  that  could 
not  be.  I  have  burned  to  say  how  deeply  I  feel  my  obligation 
to  you  !  I  have  lived  over  thai  day  a  dozen  times,  and  thought 
of  your  lonely  ride  as  I  lay  here." 

**  Pray  do  not  say  any  more  about  it !  too  much  has  been  said 
already." 

"  Well,  I  may  think — that  you  cannot  forbid.    Friede ! " 

"  Friede  is  not  there." 

"  Then  hear  me ! "  said  Falkenberg  quickly,  and  in  a  low 
voice :  **  I  shall  soon  be  myself  again,  and  hard  and  careless  as 
ever ;  but  remember  that  to  me  thou  wilt  always  be  different 
from  other  women.  And  however  I  may  speak  or  act,  there  is 
an  inner  cell  of  my  heart  or  mind  sacred  to  thee." 

He  held  out  his  hand  for  hers  ;  she  gave  it,  and  he  kissed  it 
gently.  Something  unusually  earnest,  and  quite  unlike  himself, 
in  his  voice  and  manner  moved  Grace  more  than  she  would  have 
cared  to  acknowledge.  Falkenberg  had  spoken  in  German,  and 
used  the  expressive  Du,  which  has  so  much  tenderness  on  Ger- 
man lips. 

**  I  have  not  deserved  this  from  you,"  she  said,  a  little  embar- 
rassed, and  leaving  her  hand  a  moment  in  his ;  it  would  be  harsh 
to  take  it  away  too  suddenly  from  a  helpless  invalid,  "  You 
could  say  no  more  had  I  saved  your  life  ! " 

Falkenberg  again  kissed  her  hand,  and  let  her  draw  it  away. 

•'  I  shall  feel  what  I  feel,  in  spite  of  your  logic,"  he  said,  with 
more  of  his  natural  self-assertion, 

"  And  how  goes  it  this  evening?  "  said  the  count,  coming  in 
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at  the  right  moment,  Grace  thought,  as  it  was  somewhat  difficult 
to  make  conversation  when  Falkenberg's  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her  with  that  curious,  questioning,  wistful  expression. 

"  Oh,  I  am  a  giant  refreshed  ! "  returned  Falkenberg,  in  his 
old  tone.  "  The  visit  of  Mees  Frere  is  a  reviving  draught — a 
tonic  without  bitterness.** 

"  Herr  von  Falkenberg  looks  better  than  I  hoped  to  see  him,'* 
said  Grace,  giving  her  seat  to  her  uncle,  and  taking  one  a  little 
further  off,  at  which  move  Falkenberg  frowned. 

**  He  will  be  quite  well,  and  in  the  saddle,  in  five  weeks  at 
furthest,"  said  the  count,  cheerfully.  "  I  remember  at  Novara, 
my  horse  was  shot  and  fell  on  my  leg ;  it  was  broken — a  cleaner 
break  than  Falkenberg's,  certainly — but  I  was  able  to  mount  in 
four  weeks.  And  I  had  not  three  charming  young  ladies,  and 
two  amiable  old  ones,  to  nurse  tne** 

"But  I  have  only  had  two  young  ladies,*'  cried  Falkenberg; 

"  your  Frdulein  Nichte  has  never  come  near  me  till  this  even- 
ly ^  " 
mg^ 

Grace  let  this  pass  without  remark,  and  Count  Costello  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  very  minutely  the  treatment  he  had  received, 
and  how  rugged  bis  surroundings  had  l)een,  from  which  he  wan- 
dered into  reminiscences  of  the  war  under  Radetzky,  and  abused 
the  Italians  with  the  prejudice  of  an  old  Austrian  trooper. 

Grace  listened  impatiently,  feeling  too  conscious  of  her  own 
ignorance  to  venture  on  argument ;  but  occasionally  asking  ques- 
tions which- drove  the  count  into  corners,  and  drew  smiles  from 
Falkenberg. 

"  It  was  an  infamous  shame  of  the  French  to  force  the  Pope 
back  upon  the  people  of  Rome  1  *'  she  exclaimed  at  length. 

**  Bah  ! "  cried  the  count ;  ♦'  the  dogs  did  not  know  what  they 
wanted.  How  could  ignorant  boors  guide  themselves,  or  resist 
regular  troops  .f^ " 

"  Troops  or  no  troops,  the  day  of  emancipation  was  only  post- 

Eoned,"  returned  Grace.  "  I  remember  reading  about  Gari- 
aldi's  descent  upon  Sicily,  in  some  one's  memoirs,  to  grand- 
Eapa,  and  longing  to  be  a  man  that  I  might  have  fought  with 
im." 

"Mademoiselle  is  evidently  a  sentimental  politician,"  said 
Falkenberg,  languidly. 

"  I  suppose  so.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  how  a  woman  can  be 
much  more ;  we  can  never  correct  our  dreams  by  action." 

**  You  are  a  little  rebel,"  said  Count  Costello,  good-humoredly. 
"  But  for  heaven's  sake  don't  parade  a  taste  for  politics  I  It  is 
not  charming  in  a  young  lady." 

"  No,  I  shall  not  parade  it ;  but  I  must  always  feel  it.  Lady 
Jllton  used  to  say  politics  would  be  the  religion  of  the  future.*' 
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*'  Bah  !  "  said  the  count  again.     "  She  is  a  bas  bieu." 

"  She  is  delightful ! "  cried  Grace,  with  such  emphatic  decision 
that  Falkenberg  laughed  outright,  and  then  asked  when  ma- 
dame  her  mother  was  coming. 

Whereupon  Grace,  brimful  of  the  subject,  launched  into  a 
glowing  description  of  Herr  Hauptmann  Miiller's  residence  ;  of 
her  anticipated  delight  in  arranging  it  for  her  mother's  recep- 
tion, and  of  her  plan  of  meeting  the  travelers  at  Cologne. 

**And  you  must  help  me  in  that  scheme,  dear  uncle,'*  she 
said,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm  caressingly.  "  For  Cousin 
Alvsleben  has  such  strange  ideas,  she  would  not  like  me  to  travel 
by  myself.  Why,  she  was  vexed  because  I  went  out  alone  with 
Herr  von  Falkenberg !  " 

The  words  were  out  before  she  could  stop  herself,  and  the 
next  moment  she  would  have  given  anything  to  recall  them. 

Falkenberg  did  not  speak,  and  the  count  said  indulgently : 

"  Was  she  }  Well,  it  seems  over-strict,  but  not  according  to 
German  ideas ;  and  you  know,  dear  child,  that  when  in  Rome, 
etc.,  etc." 

"  It  is  utterly  stupid,"  cried  Grace;  "but  there  is  no  use  in 
breaking  one's  head  against  the  prison-bars  within  which  your 
neighbors  inclose  themselves  !  " 

*•  That's  a  sensible  girl !  "  returned  the  count. 

**  Ach  !  Bitte,  mein  Herr  !  "  said  Mamsell,  who  had  entered 
unperceived  with  the  lamp,  in  her  felt  slippers;  "it  is  long 
enough  !  Herr  Baron  must  not  have  too  much  company.  See  \ 
he  is  flushed ;  he  must  repose  himself  before  the  evening  meal, 
and  to-motrow  he  shall  see  the  Fraulein  again ; "  as  if  she  were 
soothing  a  sick  child. 

**  You  will  come  again,  will  you  not } "  said  Falkenberg, 
quickly.  "  Come  and  read  aloud  some  German  book.  It  will 
improve  you,  and  do  me  great  good.  It  wearies  me  holding  a 
book  for  a  length  of  time." 

"Very  well,"  returned  Grace,  "I  will  come  when  you  send 
for  me."  She  nodded  and  smiled,  but  did  not  give  him  her 
hand  again. 

"  Schlafen  Sie  Wohl,  Falkenberg !  You'll  have  pleasant 
dreams,"  said  the  count,  smiling,  as  he  pressed  his  hand. 

"  That  doubt  I,"  he  murmured,  as  the  old  man  left  the  room  ; 
and  Mamsell,  busying  herself  setting  forth  the  invalid's  table  in 
readiness  for  supper,  talked  away  volubly  : 

"The  Englische  Fraulein  was  indeed  love-worthy — so  free 
and  kindly  and  clever,  too  !  Gott  in  Himmel !  she  already  could 
make  Apfel  Strudel  and  RUhreir  as  well  as  Fraulein  Gertrud 
herself.  And  to  hear  her  tiy  to  speak  German  !  it  is  too  charm- 
ing !    If  she  but  had  a  German  up-bringing  just  to  correct  that 
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slight  boldness,  she  would  be  without  fault — ^a  rig^t  noble  Fnlu* 
lein." 

"  It  is  the  better  for  me  she  is  bold,"  replied  Falkenberg. 

"  Ja  gewiss !  but  for  a  wife,  no  one  would  like  it." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  /  should  have  no  objection,  only  I  do  not  want 
a  wife — not  for  these  ten  years  to  come." 

"Don't  say  that,  Herr  Baron,"  returned  Mamsell,  coming  to 
the  bedside,  and  standing  solid  and  square  in  her  brown  stuff 
dress  and  white  Schurzen  (apron),  with  her  broad  strong 
knuckles  resting  on  her  hips.  •*  It's  time  you  thought  of  choos- 
ing a  Frau  Barontn,  and  I  am  sure  you  need  not  go  beyond 
Dalbersdorf.  Where  would  you  find  a  more  love-worthy,  every- 
thing-to-do-experienced  maiden  than  Fraulein  Gertrud — so  reg- 
ular and  orderly  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  Falkenberg,  lazily  amused  with  her  talk. 
"But  Friedeis  fairer,  and — more  graceful." 

"  Ach,  bewahr !  "  cried  Mamsell.  "  What  matters  grace 
and  beauty  for  the  house  ?  beauty  will  not  make  the  eating  bet- 
ter, and  grace  won't  save  the  groschen !  Not  but  that  Fraulein 
Gertrud  is  pretty  enough,  with  her  golden  locks  and  blue  eyes. 
What  more  would  you  have,  when  a  maiden  has  thirty  thousand 
thalers  for  her  dower  ?  The  kleine  Friede  is  very  young — she 
can  wait ;  and  perhaps  the  gnddige  Grossvater  will  give  her  a 
dowry  too." 

"  Gertrud  has  not  thirty  thousand  thalers,  meine  Hebe  Mam- 
sell." 

"  Ja  gewiss  !  I  know  it !  '^\Mt gnddige  Frau  has  no  secrets 
from  me.  Ach  !  the  liebe  Gertrud  will  be  a  double  treasure  to 
the  man  who  gets  her." 

"  That  I  well  believe,"  said  Falkenberg,  with  polite  acquies- 
cence.   "  Pray  give  me  a  glass  of  water,  my  good  friend." 

"  Here,  Herr  Baron.  Ach,  Gott !  your  hand  bums,  and — 
let  me  feel  your  pulse.  No !  then  I  shall  mix  a  browse  Pulver 
— ^it  will  calm  your " 

"  No,  Mamsell,  I  will  not  take  it.  Set  the  lamp  behind  me, 
and  I  will  try  to  sleep  till  supper." 

Grace  made  a  bold  stand  in  the  matter  of  meeting  her  moth- 
er at  Cologne,  but  every  one  was  against  her ;  so  being  blessed 
with  a  little  common-sense,  she  gave  up.  Uncle  Costello  sug- 
gested going  himself  to  meet  his  niece,  but  this  was  negatived 
peremptorily  by  Frau  Alvsleben,  from  whose  decision  there  was 
no  appeal.  Her  influence  over  the  old  man  was  very  great; 
and  though  well  disposed  herself  towards  her  new-found  rela- 
tives, she  was  not  a  little  jealous  of  her  father's  affection  for 
them. 
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However,  Dr.  Sturm  brought  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  a  few 
da)^  before  the  expected  arrival  of  Mrs.  Frere  and  Mab. 

Frau  Miiller's  mother,  who  was  to  take  charge  of  her  two 
little  grandchildren  until  their  parents  found  a  southern  abode, 
lived  at  Bonn,  and  would  therefore  travel  thither  by  Cologne, 

Grace  might  accompany  her,  and  so  meet  the  inexperienced 
travelers  more  than  half-way.  There  was  yet  time  to  write  to 
England  and  arrange  the  route,  and  Grace  was  in  ecstasies. 

All  went  well,  her  mother  wrote.  Uncle  Frere  had  behaved 
most  handsomely;  he  had  not  only  sent  a  hundred  pounds 
almost  by  return  of  post  in  reply  to  her  request  for  aid,  but  in- 
closed it  in  a  friendly  letter,  setting  the  seal  of  his  august  appro- 
bation on  their  scheme  of  life  in  Germany,  and  wishing  them  all 
success.  (  "  He  is  delighted  to  get  rid  of  us,"  thought  Grace.) 
Miss  Timbs  had  been  slightly  extortionate,  but  that  was  no 
matter,  as  they  had  the  money  to  pay  her;  and  Jimmy  had 
assisted  to  cord  up  and  dispatcn  their  heavy  boxes.  Jimmy  had 
found  a  nice  airy,  tolerably-furnished  bedroom  for  Randal  'in  the 
house  with  himself,  which  in  some  degree  mitigated  the  agony 
of  parting  with  that  dear  boy,  who  was  far  from  strong,  and 
even  now,  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  had  taken  cold,  and  had. 
a  bad  cough.  Jimmy,  however,  had  solemnly  promised  to  tele- 
graph at  once  should  any  serious  symptoms  display  themselves. 

It  was  with  the  purest  and  most  unselfish  joy  that  Grace  rec- 
ognized the  dear  well-known  faces  as  the  train  from  Rotterdam 
stopped  at  the  platform.  Home,  and  childhood,  and  tenderness, 
and  the  security  of  having  her  own,  all  seemed  suddenly  restored 
to  her,  as  she  felt  the  clasp  of  her  mother's  arms,  and  heard 
her  exclamations  of  delight,  broken  by  sobs. 

"It  has  been  so  dreadful  without  you,  darling!  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  was  so  miserable." 

"  Why,  Grace,  you  are  looking  quite  fat !  '*  from  Mab.  "  Do 
you  know  I  was  not  a  bit  sick  in  the  steamer,  and  I  helped 
mother  to  dress  this  morning." 

•*  Dear,  dear  Mab !  how  pale  you  are !  You  will  soon  get 
back  the  roses  in  your  cheeks  when  you  are  in  Zittau,  and  you 
will  be  quite  delighted  with  Dalbersdorf." 

"  I  am  so  hungry,  Grace !  " 

'*  And  I  have  not  yet  recovered  the  parting  with  Randal. 
Poor  boy  !  he  kept  up  wonderfully  well,  although  he  felt  it  bit- 
terly. I  sometimes  doubt  if  we  ought  to  have  left  him  alone  in 
London." 

"  Well,  you  know  he  has  Jimmy  Byrne  to  keep  him  company ; 
and  now  you  must  come  and  have  some  luncheon  or  dinner ; 
you  must  be  so  hungry !  Our  train  does  not  start  for  four 
hours,  so  we  can  rest  and  look  at  the  cathedral." 
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It  was  a  new  triumph  to  display  her  command  of  Gern;an  ; 
and  Grace  found  that,  being  on  her  own  resources,  she  knew 
more  than  she  thought,  while  Mrs.  Frere's  wonder  and  admira- 
tion at  her  daughter's  acquirements  were  great  and  ever  increas- 
ing. The  simple,  tender  woman  was  looking  pale  and  anxious ; 
evidently  the  separation  from  Grace,  the  awfulness  of  a  journey 
so  far  alone,  had  been  almost  too  much  for  her.  It  was  touch- 
ing to  see  the  look  of  perfect  content  with  which  her  eyes  rested 
on  her  eldest  daughter.  Their  positions  seemed  reversed — 
Grace's  was  the  part  of  protectress,  while  her  mother  relied  on 
her  with  undoubting  faith. 

But  despite  the  happiness  of  reunion,  the  little  party  were 
tired  out  before  they  reached  Zittau  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  of  their  journey ;  and  Grace  felt  dizzy  from  the  double 
night  journey.  She  greeted  almost  with  a  cry  of  joy  the  wel- 
come sight  of  Count  Costello,  who  was  awaiting  their  arrival, 
and  opened  the  carriage-door. 

"Welcome,  my  dear  niece!  "  he  exclaimed;  ''welcome,  my 
little  Mab  !  Ah,  Grace,  my  darlin' ! — come  along.  Here,  give 
me  the  ticket  for  your  luggage,  and  go  away  to  the  carriage ;  it 
waits  outside.** 

He  assisted  to  collect  the  wraps  and  small  packages ;  he 
lifted  out  and  affectionately  kissed  the  weary  Mab.  And  then 
they  followed  the  polite  porter  to  where  the  broad-faced,  grin- 
ning Fritz  stood  in  the  lamp-light,  ready  to  help  them  into  the 
comfortable,  capacious  landau.  Oh  !  the  rest  and  delight  of  be- 
ing able  to  leave  the  worry  of  luggage,  porters,  and  tickets  to 
another — ^to  feel  one  was  coming  among  friends  ! 

"  This  is  really  a  very  nice  carriage,  Grace  1  How  kind  ol 
my  uncle  to  come  and  meet  us !  '* 

".  Yes,  they  are  all  very  kind ;  and  you  will  find  Friede  at  our 
house.  She  promised  she  would  have  everything  quite  ready 
for  us ;  she  is  such  a  dear  girl !  " 

Here  the  count  came  up,  and  gave  the  word  to  drive  on. 

"How  did  you  leave  the  youngster?"  asked  the  old  man. 
"Far  better  that  he  should  be  left  to. himself;  it  will  make  a 
man  of  him.  Had  you  a  tolerable  passage? — the  sea  is  the 
devil.  Grace,  my  dear,  we  have  missed  you  more  than  I  can 
tell.  Falkenberg  has  been  quite  melancholy,  and  the  good 
mother  listens  for  your  foot ;  and  Gertrud,  she  is  at  a  loss  for 
some  one  to  give  lessons  to.  I  fear  you  are  sadly  tired,  my 
dear !  *' — this  to  Mrs.  Frere,  vvho  was  almost  too  weary  to  speak. 
"  Ulrich  was  at  a  birthday-dinner  given  by  their  good  friend  the 
Burgomeistert  but  he  would  join  them  presently ;  and  Friede 
had  arranged  to  stay  the  night." 

"  How  delightful !  "  cried  Grace  ;  "  the  very  thing  I  wished, 
only  I  feared  Cousin  Alvsleben  would  not  consent.' 
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"  How  very  kind  you  all  are  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Frere. 

A  few  more  words  from  the  count,  and  the  carriage  stopped 
at  their  new  abode.  Lights  shone  in  the  windows,  and  gleam- 
ed on  the  still  green  foliage  of  the  nearer  trees.  The  door  was 
open,  and  in  the  lighted  entrance  stood  a  stout  man  in  a  blue 
linen  tunic  girt  to  his  waist  with  a  belt,  and  a  flat  cap  which  he 
doffed  with  much  courtesy,  and  bid  them  '*  Willkommen  "  as  he 
opened  the  carriage- door,  and  assisted  them  to  alight ;  and  be- 
hind him  came  quickly,  as  if  he  had  just  run  downstairs,  the 
tall,  slight,  well-set-up  figure  of  Ulrich,  who,  even  in  that  mo- 
ment of  supreme  fatigue  and  disorganization,  was  presented  by 
Count  Costello  with  much  formality  to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Frere, 
whose  hand  he  kissed  with  chivalrous  courtesy ;  and  then  they 
ascended  the  stair.  There,  under  the  doorway,  stood  Friede, 
all  smiles  and  blushes  of  pleasure,  and  over  the  door,  inclosed 
in  a  wreath  of  flowers,  the  word  "  Wilkominen  **  in  blue  and 
white.  More  introductions  and  attempts  at  hand-kissing,  which 
Mrs.  Frere  turned  into  a  real  embrace ;  so  on  through  a  nar- 
row corridor  to  the  salon,  where  was  a  beautiful  bouquet  from 
Frau  Alvsleben — a  plant  of  mignonette  from  Gertrud,  another 
bouquet  with  Ulrich's  card,  and  a  third  with  Wolff  von  Falken- 
berg's. 

The  sahn,  with  its  fresh  white  curtains,  bright  lamp,  chintz 
furniture,  and  abundance  of  flowers,  looked  quite  festive.  Dou- 
ble doors  open  at  one  side  showed  the  little  dining-room ;  the 
table  set  for  supper,  with  the  beautiful  snowy  table-linen  lent  by 
Frau  Alvsleben  until  Mrs.  Frere's  should  arrive. 

"  Come  !  "  cried  the  count,  ••  I  have  brought  no  flowers ;  but 
you  will  find  a  couple  of  bottles  of  Lafitte  in  there,"  pointing  to 
the  supper-table,  "with  a  bouquet  not  to  be  despised." 

The  contrast  between  her  doubts  and  half-fearful  anticipa- 
tions, and  this  delightful  reality  was  almost  too  much  for  poor 
Mrs.  Frere.  She  could  only  exclaim,  •*  Why,  this  is  like  coming 
home  !  "  and  breaking  down,  covered  her  face  with  her  hand- 
kerchief, while  Grace,  putting  her  arm  through  hers,  led  her  into 
her  own  room. 

The  half-hour  of  supper,  which  followed  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Frere 
was  refreshed  and  composed  enough  to  return  to  the  dining- 
room,  was  very  bright  and  pleasant.  Every  one  was  charmed 
with  Friede's  house-keeping,  and  every  one  talked  very  fast  a 
mixture  of  German,  French,  and  English,  which  quite  surprised 
and  subdued  Mab,  with  whom  Friede  at  once  fell  in  love,  and 
waited-upon  as  though  she  were  a  baby. 

The  smiling  little  servant  engaged  by  Mamsell  for  the  new- 
comers was  presented,  and  after  dropping  a  deferential  courtesy, 
presented  her  hand,  somewhat  to  Mrs.  Frere's  surprise ;  and 
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Mab  could  not  sufficiently  gaze  at  her  white  bib  apron  and 
complicated  arrangement  of  hair. 

The  claret  was  pronounced  excellent,  and  healths  were  duly 
drunk.  At  last  the  Count  and  Ulrich  took  their  leave;  Mab 
was  put  to  bed  in  a  little  room  off  Mrs.  Frere's,  and  Grace  was 
alone  with  her  mother. 

Oh,  how  sweet  was  the  sensation  of  safety  and  repose :  the 
profound  stillness,  the  fresh  cleanliness  of  the  room,  the  sweet 
country  air  that  stole  in  when  Grace  opened  the  window  to  cool 
her  mother's  aching  head !  How  thankful  she  was  that  the 
great  effort  was  over,  and  the  dear  ones  with  her  once  more  ! 

**  It  is  too,  too  delightful ! "  murmured  Mrs.  Frere,  "  Far 
beyond  what  I  expected.     Oh,  if  Randal  were  only  here  !  " 

"  He  is  far,  far  better  off  where  he  is,  mother  dear.  There  is 
really  nothing  for  a  young  man  to  do  here  but  to  be  a  soldier.'* 

**  Well,  at  all  events,  it  is  very  different  from  our  arrival  in 
London." 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  And  now,  dearest  mother,  sleep  sound.  I 
will  bring  your  breakfast  in  the  morning,  and,  if  you  are  not  too 
tired,  in  the  afternoon  we  will  drive  out  to  Dalbersdorf,  and 
take  Friede  back." 

'*  Oh,  yes  !     I  feel  as  if  I  were  at  rest,  thank  God  ! " 

"  My  Friede  !  "  cried  Grace,  coming  into  the  room  which  the 
cousins  had  arranged  with  two  beds,  that  Friede  might  always 
have  a  pied h  terre  in  their  abode.  "How  good  and  kind  you 
are — ^what  trouble  you  have  taken,  and  how  admirably  you  have 
managed  !  Sweetest  cousin !  what  a  delightful  welcome  you 
have  given  my  mother ;  how  can  I  thank  you  enough  !  " 

A  hearty  embrace,  and  Grace,  overdone  with  fatigue,  could 
not  suppress  a  few  semi-hysterical  tears,  somewhat  to  Friede's 
satisfaction,  as  she  had  begun  to  fear  that,  her  praktisch  En- 
glish cousin  had  no  huxnan  weaknesses. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  beginning  of  home  life  at  Zittau  was  very  delightful. 
The  change  from  the  *'  on  sufferance  "  feeling  inseparable 
from  English  furnished  lodgings  to  a  house,  or  rather  itage,  of 
their  own  was  most  agreeable. 

The  right  to  range  through  the  kitchen  and  rummage  the 
larder,  to  exercise  one's  culinary  skill,  be  it  ever  so  slight,  with-  ' 
out  the  necessity  of  conciliating  cook  by  abject  politene|s ;  the 
possibility  of  washing  up  one's  own  breakfast  things  without 
consequent  loss  of  caste  in  the  estimation  of  servant  or  visitors 
— these  are  precious  privileges  which  not  even  a  home  of  one's 
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own  in  England  always  confers ;  and  they  were  deeply  valued  by 
Grace  and  Mabel. 

The  latter  found  an  outlet  for  her  restlessness  in  manual  labor 
— an  absolute  necessity  to  some  natures,  which  almost  sicken 
for  want  of  it.  Then,  during  the  period  of  settling,  of  finding  a 
school  and  music  teacher,  and  sundry  other  preliminaries,  Frau 
Alvsleben  very  kindly  invited  Mab  to  stay  at  Dalbersdorf — a 
rapturous  interval,  from  which  she  returned  with  rosier  cheeks 
and  brighter  eyes  than  she  had  possessed  since  she  left  Dungar ; 
and  moreover,  with  high  repute  for  every  childish  virtue.  Feed- 
ing the  pigs  and  fowls,  assisting  to  milk,  inspecting  the  various 
processes  of  the  farm,  and  such  like  congenial  occupations,  had 
made  her  supremely  happy,  and  consequently  good — unhappi- 
ness,  that  is,  dissonance,  being  at  the  root  of  two-thirds  the 
misconduct  of  life.  Moreover,  as  she  could  not  speak  French 
like  her  mother  and  Grace,  she  picked  up  an  astonishing  amount 
of  German,  with  the  true  Saxon  sing-song,  and  came  back 
admirably  braced  for  her  winter  studies. 

At  first  Mrs.  Frere  somewhat  objected  to  her  going  to  a 
school  where  the  class  distinctions  were  solely  scholastic,  or, 
indeed,  to  school  at  all ;  but  Grace  persuaded  her  to  overcome 
these  old-world  prejudices,  pointing  out  the  advantage  to  Mab 
of  learning  with  other  children,  and  to  the  family  fund,  of  a  good 
education  for  something  under  twelve  pounds  a  year. 

In  other  branches  of  expenditure,  the  new  settlers  did  not  find 
the  great  difference  in  price  which  they  anticipated ;  neverthe- 
less, the  general  style  was  inexpensive,  and  the  temptations  to 
•extra  and  unnecessary  outlay,  in  which  so  large  a  share  of  income 
goes,  few  and  far  between. 

The.  peace  and  happiness  of  such  an  existence  would  have 
been  perhaps  top  delicious,  but  for  the  small,  inevitable  draw- 
backs which  must  arise  from  the  inequalities  and  imperfections 
of  human  nature  and  material  things.  The  little  Dtenstmdd- 
chen,  though  bright  and  obliging  (looking  on  her  young  mis- 
tress' amateur  work  as  a  serious  help,  and  being  disposed  to 
reproach  her  when  she  remitted  her  labors),  was  yet  not  compe- 
tent to  manage  the  tall,  white-tiled  stove,  so  the  salon  was  either 
lil^e  a  conservatory  for  tropical  plants,  or  a  cold  vault.  Then 
she  was  disposed  to  consider  herself  free  after  the  half-past  six 
o'clock  Abend'brod,  or  supper,  and  constantly  went  out  to  see 
her  friends  or  walk  with  her  Schatz  ("treasure,"  German  for 
lover)  ;  she  was  also  addicted  to  inviting  the  said  treasure  (there 
was  a  good  deal  of  him)  to  smoke  his  cigar  in  the  kitchen,  to 
the  disgust,  not  to  say  terror,  of  Mrs.  Frere,  who  once  met  the 
intruder  face  to  face  in  the  passage,  and  stopping,  appalled  at 
the  sight  of  a  tall  soldier — sword,  epaulettes,  and  all — received 
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a  polite  and  well-assured  salute,  as  if  he  were  certain  of  being  a 
favored  guest. 

Then  on  cleaning  days  Paulina  (pronounce  '*  au  *'  as  the  "ow  " 
in  fowl)  was  addicted  to  spending  precious  half-hours  stretched 
bodily  out  of  the  window  of  whatever  room  was  under  opera- 
tion, conversing  merrily  with  any  passing  acquaintance.  More- 
over, the  cleaning  itself  was  a  matter  of  dispute,  as  Paulina's 
idea  of  that  undertaking  was  a  total  and  complete  bouleverse- 
ntent  of  every  room  on  the  same  day — if  possible  at  the  same 
moment ;  so  that  the  wretched  inhabitants  had  not  a  resting- 
place,  and  chance  visitors  must  be  turned  away,  or  sit  in  the 
corridor.  The  matter  of  Paulina's  meals,  too,  was  a  source  of 
disturbance  both  to  Mrs.  Frere  and  Grace.  They  never  could 
persuade  her  to  spread  a  cloth  and  sit  down  regularly  to  dinner. 
*•  God  bewahr ! "  said  that  young  person,  "  she  would  not  so 
waste  •time.'*  Nevertheless  she  did  not  starve.  She  seemed 
forever  munching  something.  Mab  frequently  saw  her  take 
toll  from  the  frying-pan  (frying  was  her  forte)  or  the  soup  pot — 
not  furtively  or  with  any  sense  of  infringing  the  limits  of  duty, 
but  openly,  often  offering  a  tit-bit  to  Mab  from  the  same  fork 
or  spoon  with  which  she  had  helped  herself. 

Then  the  cooking  was  a  vexed  question.  Grease,  vinegar, 
fat,  fish,  salad  and  uncooked  hams  were  Paulina's  notion  of  the 
ne  plus  ultra  in  goodies,  and  Mrs.  Frere's  tastes  were  fastidi- 
ous !     So  Grace's  general  experience  grew  and  multiplied. 

However,  a  month's  struggle,  backed  by  Frau  Alvsleben's 
authority  and  much  good  counsel  from  Mamsell,  who  took  the 
deepest,  kindest  interest  in  the  foreign  household,  brought  every- 
thing into  working  order,  though  Grace  soon  found  that  no 
German  servant  can  dispense  with  supervision ;  and  before 
December  brought  frost,  snow,  and  real  winter,  they  were  as 
much,  nay  more,  at  home  in  their  Zittau  itage  as  they  had  been 
after  five  or  six  months  in  their  London  lodgings. 

Meantime  frequent  visits  to  Dalbersdorf  varied  their  life. 
Mrs.  Frere  and  Frau  Alvsleben  became  excellent  friends — the 
former's  unaffected  admiration  for  her  German  cousin's  activity 
and  capability  was  most  flattering  to  the  latter's  self-love,  and 
in  return  the  Dalbersdorf  party  heartily  appreciated  the  beanx 
Testes  of  good  looks,  once  far  beyond  the  average,  and  a  certain 
high-bred,  indolent  grace  not  to  be  seen  every  day  in  Zittau, 
which  distinguished  Mrs.  Frere. 

Wolff  von  Falkenberg  had  recovered  in  due  time,  and  gone 
for  change  of  air  and  the  remainder  of  his  prolonged  leave  to 
his  Silesian  relatives.  He  had  been  quite  charming  and  almost 
boyish  in  his  playfulness  on  the  three  or  four  occasions  when 
Grace  saw  him  previous  to  his  departure.     Mab  was  his  devot- 
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cd  ally,  and  Mrs.  Frere  pronounced  him  a  remarkably  weljrbred, 
accomplished  young  man,  though  Ulrich's  vague  likeness  to 
Randal  soon  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  first-favorite.  He 
too,  however,  had  returned  to  his  regimental  duties  long  before 
this  stage  of  our  history. 

Finally,  under  Frau  Alvsleben's  auspices,  Mrs.  Frere  and 
Grace  had  paid  a  round  of  first  visits  necessary  for  introduction 
to  German  society,  as  residents  in  that  country  never  take  the 
initiative.  It  was  a  most  solemn  ceremony.  The  courtesying 
and  complimenting — the  stereotyped  question  and  answer — the 
struggle  to  prevent  the  hostess  seeing  them  to  the  door — the 
polite  insistence  of  that  lady — ^had  to  be  gone  through  with  all 
from  the  Frau  Oberst  down  to  the  Ober  Zoll  Inspectorin.  This 
once  accomplished,  a  tide  of  **  returns  "  set  in. 

Thus  the  Freres  were  launched  into  the  best  circles  of  Zittau, 
backed  as  they  were  by  the  influence  of  a  family  so  respected  as 
that  of  Dalbersdorf,  and  soon  the  difficulty  was  to  avoid  too 
much  company. 

The  influence  of  this  variety  on  Mrs.  Frere's  health  and  spir- 
its was  most  favorable.  She  began  to  believe  that  Randal 
might  support  their  absence  and  not  fall  a  victim  to  the  want  of 
a  mother's  care.  Indeed,  the  victim's  letters  were  extremely 
lively.  Moreover,  the  Family  Circle  had  published  a  short  tale 
of  his,  in  which  a  villain  of  transcendent  proportions  (in  villainy, 
not  physique)  is  overcome  by  a  mysterious  and  all-pervading 
heroine — of  beauty  and  excellence  only  equaled  by  the  atrocity 
of  her  persecutor.  Mrs.  Frere  proposed  Dr.  Sturm  should 
translate  the  effusion  into  German ;  but  that  accomplished  gen- 
tleman confessed  that  public  taste  in  Saxony  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared for  tales  of  this  order,  which  Mrs.  Frere  regretted  on  the 
Saxons'  account. 

Among  the  few  visits  which  interested  Grace  was  one  to  Frau 
Stufm. 

She  occupied  an  dtage  in  one  of  the  older  streets  near  the  Ly- 
ceum, where  her  son's  duties  lay ;  and  from  her  windows  there 
was  a  peep  at  the  old  mellow-toned  library,  \yith  which  Grace 
was  so  charmed  on  her  first  visit. 

The  room  into  which  they  were  ushered  by  the  little  girl  who 
opened  the  door,  and  who  was  still  in  her  out-door  dress,  fresh 
from  school,  was  large,  low,  and  somewhat  dark,  but  beautifully 
clean ;  the  furniture  solid,  though  scanty ;  and  a  large  stand  of 
flowers  bestowed  something  of  grace  on  the  simple  salon.  It 
was  unoccupied,  but  Frau  Sturm  soon  appeared  in  a  black  dress, 
white  apron,  and  muslin  Haube,  or  morning  cap,  a  sweet,  kind- 
ly, worn  face,  bearing  the  stamp  of  resignation.  She  was  evi- 
dently pleased  to  see  her  visitors,  and  treated  Frau  Alvsleben 
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with  marked  respect.  She  could,  however,  hold  little  or  no  in- 
tercourse with  Mrs.  Frere,  as  her  French  was  scanty  and  her 
visitor's  German  niL 

The  usual  amount  pf  conversation  went  on.  The  lady  of  the 
house  complimented  Miss  Frere  on  her  wonderful  progress  in 
German ;  the  latter  expressed  her  surprise  at  the  ease  with 
which  so  many  Germans  who  had  never  visited  England  spoke 
English.  Then  it  appeared  that  Cecilia  Sturm,  a  little  girl  of 
twelve,  went  to  the  same  school  as  Mabel,  and  had  already 
made  her  acquaintance,  for  Mabel  was  the  only  English  child 
there  and  a  decided  object  of  interest.  Then  Frau  Alvsleben 
spoke  of  the  young  Verw alter  in  terms  of  approbation,  which 
opened  the  flood-gates  of  the  mother's  heart. 

*'  Never,"  she  said,  "  had  mother  more  love-worthy  and  right 
noble  sons — so  kind  and  true  and  unselfish.  Heinrich,  it  might 
be  admitted,  had  a  somewhat  sullen  temper ;  but  the  increasing 
wisdom  of  manhood  had  enabled  him  to  subdue  it,  and  the 
happiness  of  his  position  with  so  amiable  a  family  had  further 
greatly  increased  nis  welfare." 

Polite  disclaimers  from  Frau  Alvsleben. 

*'  As  to  that  dear  Otto,"  resumed  Frau  Sturm,  "what  had  he 
not  been  to  her  and  his  brother  and  sister  ?  Ach  Gott !  father, 
friend,  supporter,  and  most  dutiful  son  to  me,  who  am  but  a 
stupid,  unmstructed  woman,  and  he  so  heavenly- wise  and  learn- 
ed— of  a  knowledge  and  intellectual  power  to  create  fear,  but 
for  the  kind  heart  and  right  noble  principles  which  direct  them." 

To  this  Frau  Alvsleben  replied  suitably,  but  with  a  tinge  of 
weariness — at  least  Grace  thought  she  detected  some  such  indi- 
cations. But  to  herself  the  eulogy  was  interesting,  and  her 
heart  warmed  with  sympathetic  appreciation  of  her  friend  the 
doctor.  This  was  in  truth  a  jewel  of  a  man,  worthy  any  wo- 
man's faith  and  love. 

Then,  on  the  part  of  her  mother,  Grace  expressed  a  hope  that 
Cecilia  would  sometimes  be  permitted  to  visit  Mabel ;  and  so 
the  ceremony  ended,  with  smiles  and  courtesies  and  expressions 
of  mutual  esteem. 

It  was  before  the  first  snow  fell;  the  weather  was  already 
clear,  cold  and  wintry,  necessitating  a  careful  wrapping  up  of 
Mabel  each  morning  on  sending  her  to  school  at  eight  o'clock. 
The  Made  hen  had  begun  to  understand  the  stove,  so  that  Mrs. 
Frere  found'  an  agreeable  temperature  when  she  left  her  room 
for  breakfast,  and  the  visits  of  the  Schatz  had  been  limited  to 
once  a  week ;  everything,  in  short,  was  fairly  en  rkgle,  when, 
one  morning,  returning  from  a  short  shopping  expedition,  Grace, 
on  entering  the  salon,  found  Baron  Falkenberg  installed  in  an 
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easy-chair,  with  Mab  on  his  knee :  Falkenberg  in  his  best  uni- 
form, his  helmet  glittering  on  the  parquet  beside  him,  and  with 
gloves  of  such  an  exquisite  fit  and  delicate  spotless  white  that 
Grace  felt  ashamed  to  put  her  black  one  into  the  hand  he  offered. 

His  face  lit  up  with  a  look  of  real  pleasure  as  he  poured  forth 
a  hearty  greeting  in  German — for  in  spite  of  its  gutturals  and 
many  syllables,  no  tongue  can  express  glowing  yet  delicate 
warmth  more  vividly. 

"  I  see  you  again,  my  Fraulein,"  he  exclaimed,  "and  feel  that 
it  IS  to  you  I  owe  my  standing  here  still  fit  for  service.  I  have 
longed  to  return  and  renew  my  acquaintance — may  I  say  friend- 
ship ?— with  you  and  your  Frau  Mutter." 

*'I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Grace,  simply,  but  blush- 
ing a  little,  partly  from  pleasure,  partly  from  admiration  for  the 
fine  soldierly  figure  before  her. 

'*  And  you  will  stay  in  our  little  Zittau  all  the  winter?  "  said 
Von  Falkenberg,  resuming  his  seat  and  speaking  French  to 
Mrs.  Frere. 

"  For  a  year  certainly,"  she  replied. 

"  That  is  charming,  is  it  not,  my  dear  little  Mabel  ?  "  holding 
out  his  hand  to  her,  whereupon  she  gladly  perched  herself  on 
the  arm  of  his  chair.  "  You  will  be  a  true  German  maiden  by 
that  time  and  will  not  allow  the  mamma  and  sister  to  go  away 
again.  Eh,  Miss  Grace  ?  You  do  not  know  what  friends  Ma- 
bel and  I  became  at  Dalbersdorf." 

"  Oh,  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  you.  Monsieur  de  Falken- 
berg !  "  returned  Mrs.  Frere,  smiling  upon  him,  delighted  by  his 
notice  of  Mab.     *'  You  are  quite  Mab's  hero." 

••  Mab,  Mab  !  "  repeated  Falkenberg ;  "  but  it  is  a  delicious 
name ;  it  makes  one  think  of  your  great  poet,  Shakespeare.  It 
is  a  fairy's  name." 

"  Mab  is  no  fairy !  "  said  Mrs.  Frere,  laughing.  "  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  you  so  familiar  with  Shakespeare." 

"  But  it  is  quite  natural,  madame.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say 
that  we  Germans  understand  Shakespeare  better  than  his  own 
countrymen ! " 

"  No,  it  is  not  permitted,"  said  Grace,  always  ready  to  lift  the 
gauntlet.  "  You  fancy  that  you  know  Shakespeare  best,  and  I 
grant  he  is  very  Saxon  ;  but  we  too  appreciate  him." 

"  Scarce  so  much  as  we  do.  Miss  Grace." 

"  How  do  you  know  }    You  only  echo  what  your  critics  say." 

**  True ;  yet  there  must  be  truth  in  their  assertions." 

"Wolff,  broke  in  Mab,  "will  you  let  me  ride  your  bay  horse 
— ^the  one  Grace  used  to  ride  ?  " 

" My  dear  Mab,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Frere,  "you  are  very  fa- 
miliar." 
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"I  pray  you,  madame,"  cried  Falkenberg,  "do  not  forbid 
her ;  I  only  know  myself  as  Wolff  with  her.  Would  I  might 
hope  for  such  a  mark  of  adoption  from  mademoiselle  and  your- 
self!" 

*'  You  would  not  have  me  say  Herr  Baron  !  "  exclaimed  Mab. 

"  Certainly  not,  my  little  friend — my  dear  little  friend  !  " 

"Herr  von  Falkenberg  speaks  English  very  well,  mother," 
said  Grace. 

"  Not  very  well — very  badly,"  said  he  in  English.  "  Suppose, 
madam,  we  constitute — no,  create — ourselves  into  a  mutual  iin- 
provement  Verein — society — to  read  English  and  German  for 
an  hour  of  an  evening,  when  your  day  is  over,  and  I  can  escape 
from  my  Casino  dinner?  " 

"  It  would  be  very  nice  indeed,"  returned  Mrs.  Frere,  cor- 
dially. 

"  I  thank  you  much,  madame.  What  a  delight  for  me  to  be 
received  into  an  English  family ! — although  I  am  a  relation,  you 
know." 

"  How  ?  "  asked  Grace,  laughing.  She  understood  his  tactics 
better  than  her  mother. 

"  Well,  my  mother  was  sister  to  the  late  Herr  Alvsleben  of 
Dalbersdorf ;  consequently  my  aunt,  Frau  Alvsleben,  being  your 
near  kinswoman " 

"  Makes  us  cousins-german  many  times  removed,"  returned 
Grace,  still  laughing. 

"  Yet  near  in  spirit,  if  not  in  heart !  "  said  Falkenberg,  quick- 
ly, in  a  low  tone  and  in  German. 

"  Grace  is  quite  a  country  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  apologetic- 
ally ;  "  you  must  excuse  her  ruggedness  of  speech." 

"  Imagine ^'^^r  being  excused  to  me  !  "  remarked  Falkenberg 
to  Grace.  "  Does  not  your  pride  revolt  ?  But  you  have  trans- 
formed this  room,"  he  continued.  "  It  looks  graceful  and  what 
you  call  '  comfortable ',"  looking  round. 

It  had  been  beautified  and  added  to.  A  remnant  of  Un- 
cle Frere's  hundred  pounds  had  enabled  Grace  to  buy  a  couple 
more  easy-chairs,  a  writing-table,  and  a  long  mirror,  which,  to- 
gether with  some  small  ornaments  and  plenty  of  flowers,  had 
improved  it  amazingly. 

"  Yes,  it  is  quite  a  pleasant  room,"  returned  Grace.  "  I  have 
been  trying  to  find  some  large-leaved  plants  to  fill  up  this  stand 
with  green,  and  there  is  nothing  but  small  things  in  the  mar- 
ket." . 

"  No  !  "  cried  Falkenberg  with  much  animation  ;  "  but  I  can 
guide  you  to  a  garden  a  little  way  out  of  town,  where  you  can 
find  as  many  as  you  want." 

"  Indeed  ! — where?  " 
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"  Mademoiselle  has  her  hat  on,"  he  returned ;  **  if  you  will 
permit  me  I  will  escort  you  there." 

**  Thank  you,"  hesitated  Grace. 

"  Oh  yes ;  do  go,  and  take  me,"  cried  Mabel. 

"  Can  we  go  and  return  in  half  an  hour  ?  "  asked  her  sister. 

**  Yes,  certainly." 

*'  Then  we  will  be  very  much  obliged  for  your  guidance," 
said  Grace,  frankly.     "  Get  your  hat  and  jacket,  Mab." 

It  was  a  delightful,  brisk,  enjoyable  walk,  and  though  Falken- 
berg  was  strictly  matter-of-fact  and  uncomplimentary,  Grace 
had  a  pleasant  instinctive  conviction  that  he  deeply  enjoyed  be- 
ing her  companion.  He  was  kindly  and  playful  with  Mab,  as 
Germans  are  with  children,  and  a  great  help  in  bargaining  with 
the  gardener,  who  was  of  course  most  obsequious  to  a  uniform. 
Finally  the  young  ladies  went  back  to  dinner,  exhilarated  by 
their  expedition — the  effect  of  that  innocent,  yet  magnetic,  action 
and  counteraction  which  Nature  predestined  when  **  male  and 
female  created  He  them." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  adaptability  of  human  nature  is  wonderful.  By  the 
time  Mrs.  Frere  and  her  daughters  had  been  two  months 
resident  in  the  little  Saxon  town,  they  had  become  quite  accli- 
matized, and  Mrs.  Frere  had  acquired  a  few  German  words, 
though  she  was  approaching  the  period  of  life  when  it  is  even 
-more  difficult  to  assimilate  new  mental  than  new  material  food. 

Both  Falkenberg  and  Dr.  Sturm  were  frequent  visitors,  and 
already  the  small  society  of  the  place  was  distracted  by  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  decide  which  was  the  favored  wooer  of  the 
so-called  wealthy  English  girl — for,  in  spite  of  the  modesty  of 
their  manage,  Mrs.  Frere  shared  the  usual  English  reputation 
for  riches. 

The  Frau  Gerichts-director  and  Frau  Oberst  von  Ahlefeld 
had  invited  them  to  a  couple  of  rather  stiff  entertainments, 
where  the  elders  played  cards,  and  the  juniors  made  music — 
very  excellent  instrumental  miisic,  though  the  singing  seemed 
to  the  English  guests  shrill  and  screamy.  These  diversions 
were  succeeded  by  a  solemn  supper  at  the  Burgomeister's,  con- 
sisting of  soup,  entries,  roasts,  sweets,  cheese.  At  these  par- 
ties it  always  seemed  to  the  onlookers  as  if  Dr.  Sturm  was 
Grace  Frere's  admirer;  while,  on  the  whole,  Falkenberg  was 
more  attentive  to  Gertrud  than  to  any  one  else ;  and  Friede, 
though  never  at  a  loss  for  gallant  cavaliers,  had  no  especial  dev- 
otee.    A  state  of  things  which  rather  surprised  Falkenberg's 
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brother  officers,  by  whom  Grace  was  at  first  credited  with  a 
consuming  passion  for  the  man  whose  life  she  had  saved.  Ex- 
traordinary reports  were  current  as  to  the  dangers  from  which 
she  had  rescued  him  and  exposed  herself  to  in  her  headlong 
ride,  which  was  represented  as  being  utterly  reckless,  instead 
of  being  a  sharp  gallop  along  a  good  road. 

As  Grace  came  gradually  to  perceive  something  of  this  she 
instinctively  avoided  Falkenberg  in  society,  and  observed,  rather 
to  her  surprise,  that  he  seconded  these  attempts  ;  and  however 
frank,  friendly,  sympathetic,  and  agreeable  in  his  frequent  visits, 
was  most  guarded  in  his  conduct  when  in  public. 

On£  of  her  greatest  pleasures  were  Friede's  visits,  though 
she  was  also  pleased  to  welcome  Gertrud,  who  was  more  agree- 
able as  a  guest  than  a  hostess. 

Both  girls  occasionally  spent  the  night  with  their  English  rel- 
atives when  a  concert  or  a  party  brought  them  to  town,  and 
Count  Costello  often  rode  in — being  now  independent  of  the 
farm  horses — shared  his  niece's  simple  dinner,  and  told  old  sto- 
ries of  his  campaigning  days  to  a  fresh  audience. 

It  was  a  cold  still  night  in  the  first  week  in  December.  Mrs. 
Frere  was  sitting  near  the  table  which  held  the  lamp,  endeavor- 
ing to  master  the  art  of  knitting :  Grace  and  Mab  were  oppo- 
site— the  latter  endeavoring,  with  her  sister's  help,  to  prepare 
her  Rechnung  (arithmetic  lesson),  always  a  supreme  effort,  for 
the  next  day,  and  grumbling  against  her  teacher  all  the  time. 
The  rules  had  not  been  rightly  explained  to  her ;  she  could  not 
understand  !  How  was  she  to  do  things  when  no  one  showed 
her  how  ?  etc.,  etc. ;  Mrs.  Frere  occasionally  throwing  in  a  mild 
remonstrance,  which  only  increased  Mab's  irritation. 

The  room,  with  its  pale  gray  walls,  bright  chintz  curtains,  and 
well-filled yar^/«/ir^j,  which  Grace  contrived  to  keep  green  al- 
ways when  the  blossoms  failed,  looked  cheerful  and  attractive 
with  its  homelike  aspect,  as  did  the  occupants.  A  certain  air 
of  being  carefully  dressed  gave  refinement  to  their  very  simple 
toilettes — Mrs.  Frere  was  always  in  black,  and  Grace  still  wore 
second  mourning. 

*'  Do  attend,  Mab,"  said  Grace ;  "  you  could  soon  do  it  if  you 
would  only  think.  And  if  you  make  haste  I  will  read  you  some 
more  of  that  story  before  you  go  to  bed." 

*'  Well,  I  cannot  think,  Grace  !  everything  seems  to  go  round 
in  my  head.     I  only  seem " 

The  sound  of  the  bell,  and  Paulina  speaking  to  some  one, 
made  her  stop  and  listen  eagerly,  with  parted  lips,  a  picture  of 
curiosity.  The  clank  of  a  sword  followed — a  moment's  pause, 
and  the  door  opened  to  admit  Falkenberg,  who  entered  with  all 
the  ease  of  an  habitud. 
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After  a  deep  bow  and  respectful  greeting  to  Mrs.  Frere,  he 
drew  a  chair  beside  Mab. 

*'  I  have  good  news  for  you,  Miss  Grace.  There  are  two  de- 
grees of  frost  to-night ;  if  this  continues,  with  a  slight  increase, 
we  shall  skate  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  then  I  shall  teach 
you." 

"  That  will  be  delightful !     Mother,  I  must  buy  skates  to- 


morrow." 


'*  Very  well,  dear." 

"  Ana  I  must  have  a  pair  too  !  "  cried  Mab. 

"  Not  if  you  leave  your  lessons  undone,"  said  Grace. 

"  Bewahr  !  "  exclaimed  Falkenberg ;  *'  you  must  do  youi 
work,  my  dear,  dear  little  Mab  !     Shall  I  help  you  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,  thou  dear  Wolff!  " 

Whereupon  Falkenberg  drew  the  much-smeared  slate  to  him, 
and  set  to  work  explaining  everything  in  German,  which  Mab 
seemed  to  understand,  to  her  mother's  intense  admiration.  And 
Mab,  perched  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  resting  one  elbow  on  his 
shoulder,  became  suddenly  content,  alert,  attentive.  In  half  an 
hour  the  lessons  were  accomplished,  including  a  few  verses 
which  Falkenberg  insisted  on  his  pupil  repeating  in  the  most 
dramatic  fashion. 

"  How  very  good  of  you,  Monsieur  de  Falkenberg,  to  take  so 
much  trouble !  Mab  ought  to  be  very  grateful ! "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Frere. 

*'  And  so  ought  I,"  said  Grace,  smiling.  "  I  do  not  know 
when  Mab  would  have  finished  with  me." 

"That  is  wrong.  But,  madame,  I  love  children;  it  seems 
quite  natural  to  do  everything  for  them." 

"  It  shows  a  good  heart  to  be  kind  to  children  and  animals," 
said  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure,"  returned  Grace,  with  a  quick  upward 
glance  at  Falkenberg.  "  Some  of  the  monsters  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  very  fond  of  animals." 

"  Mademoiselle  loves  animals  and  children  also  ?  "  said  Falk- 
enberg, quietly. 

"  Yes,  you  are  a  dear  I "  exclaimed  Mab,  smoothing  his  cheek 
with  a  hand  somewhat  begrimed  from  frequent  rubbing  on  the 
slate.  "  You  are  nicer  than  Mr.  Darnell,  and  far  cleverer.  I 
don't  think  he  could  do  Rechnungy 

"Who  was  Mr.  Darnell?"  asked  Falkenberg,  indolently, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  while  Mab  put  her  books  together. 

"  Oh,  a  gentleman  in  London.  He  had  such  lovely  horses, 
and  a  great  high  carriage ;  I  had  a  ride  in  it  once.  He  had  very 
red  hair,  too ;  but  he  was  very  kind,  and,"  lowering  her  voice, 
"  I  don't  know  why  he  went  away,  but  I  believe  it  was  because 
Grace  would  not  marry  him." 
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This  revelation  absolutely  paralyzed  mother  and  daughter ; 
both  thought  they  had  effectually  concealed  this  tragical  history 
from  the  keen  perception  of  Mab. 

*'  Poor  Mr.  Darnell !  '*  said  Falkenberg,  laughing  and  enjoy- 
ing their  confusion.  **  Was  he  very  broken-hearted  ?  But  need 
I  ask — of  course  he  was." 

"  I  don't  know ;  he  never  came  again,"  said  Mab,  gravely. 

**  Your  path,  no  doubt,  has  been  strewn  with  victims — ^an  evi- 
dence in  support  of  your  theory  that  the  love  of  animals  is  no 
indication  of  a  kind  heart.  I  remember  you  used  to  caress  the 
horses  at  Dalbersdorf,  till  one  wished  to  be  a  quadruped." 

This  was  said  rapidly  in  German  to  Grace,  with  an  expressive 
glance  unseen  by  Mrs.  Frere. 

*'  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  a  good  heart,"  returned  Grace  in 
English,  trying  hard  not  to  blush,  and  feeling  vexed  that  Falk- 
enberg's  eyes  should  have  such  power;  *'a  really  good  true 
heart  is  rare,  I  imagine." 

'•  Grace  is  disagreeable  sometimes,"  said  Mab,  with  an  air  of 
justice  and  discrimination;  "but  she  is  not  regularly  ill-na- 
tured." 

'*  You  are  very  ungrateful,  Mab,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  seriously. 
"  I  am  sure  Grace  does  everything  for  you." 

**  Well,  I  am  going  to  be  ill-natured  now,"  added  Grace,  "  and 
take  you  to  bed." 

"  I  shall  not  go  !  You  promised  to  read  to  me,  and  now  you 
break  your  word  ;•  that  is  very  bad,  is  it  not,  Wolff?  " 

"  But  you  have  had  Herr  Hauptmann  to  help  you  with  your 
lessons  ;  is  not  that  pleasure  enough  for  one  evening  1 " 

"  But  Grace,  do— do  read  just  one  little  bit !  " 

**/  will  read  to  you,  my  dear,  dear  Mab,"  said  Falkenberg, 
drawing  the  child  to  him  in  his  caressing  way ;  **you  shall  give 
me  my  reading-lesson  to-night." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you !  "  cried  Mab.  *'  Where  is  the 
book  ?  " 

"  Here,"  returned  Grace,  putting  "  The  Stokesley  Secret "  into 
Falkenberg's  hand.  "  Let  me  see  which  you  like  best.  Miss 
Young  or  Scott."  (They  had  been  reading  "Quentin  Dur- 
ward.") 

So  Falkenberg  began  with  much  seriousness ;  and  Grace, 
fetching  her  work,  listened,  greatly  amused  by  Mab's  corrections 
and  the  explanations  demanded  by  her  pupil. 

**  It  is  half-past  eight !  "  said  Mrst  Frere;  at  last.  *'  Mab,  you 
must  really  go  to  bed." 

"  Yes,"  said  Falkenberg,  closing  the  book.  "  Die  liebe  Mut- 
ter says  so,  and  you  must." 

After  some  refusals  and  writhings,  Mab  consented,  saying : 
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"  You  will  come  and  read  to  me  again  ?  *' 

"  Oh,  Mab  !  you  must  not  trouble  Monsieur  de  Falkenberg." 

*'  It  is  no  trouble,  madame,  and  the  story  is  most  interesting, 
I  am  quite  anxious  to  know  if  they  succeeded  in  buying  the  pig. 
Good-night,  thou  sweetest  little  friend." 

When  Grace  returned  from  putting  Mabel  to  bed,  she  found 
her  mother  describing  the  genius  and  b^uty  of  Randal  to  her 
guest,  who  was  listening  with  polite  attention; 

"  The  schools  are  so  early  here,"  said  Grace,  to  change  the 
subject,  as  she  drew  forth  her  work — an  apron  of  the  German 
pattern  for  her  little  sister,  "  that  we  must  send  Mab  to  bed  in 
good  time,  or  she  would  get  no  rest." 

"  Eight  o'clock  is  not  so  early,"  returned  Falkenberg. 

"In  winter  it  is — too  early.      Our  schools  never  begin  till 

•      »> 
nme. 

'*  Then  you  never  work  hard  in  England,"  said  FalHenbcrg, 
smiling.     **  You  are  rich  and  lazy." 

"We  must  have  worked  at  some  time,  or  we  should  not  be 
what  we  are." 

"  Circumstances  have  favored  you  so  much,  mademoiselle^  I 
used  to  know  some  Englishmen  in  Dresden  before  the  war — I 
was  in  another  regiment  then — and  they  only,  amused  them- 
selves, except  one,  and  he  certainly  worked  immensely ;  but  he 
amused  himself  too.  Ach !  what  energy  he  had  under  a  quiet, 
almost  sleepy,  exterior  I  " 

"  And  what  has  become  of  him  }  " 

"  He  went  to  Spain,  I  think.  He  wrote  to  me  also  from  South 
America ;  but  that  is  nearly  two  years  ago.  Yes ;  Moritz  was 
what  you  call  a  fine  fellow  :  we  were  dear  friends.  I  wish  he 
had  been  in  our  army." 

"That  would  not  do  for  an  Englishman,"  said  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  And  he  was  very  English ;  though  I  remember  his  telling 
me  he  was  half  Irish — partly  your  compatriot,  madame." 

They  were  speaking  French  for  Mrs.  Frere's  benefit,  though 
Falkenberg  often  lasped  into  German  when  addressing  Grace. 

"  Indeed  !  "  cried  Grace,  with  interest ;  "  yet  Moritz — you  call- 
ed him  Maritz  ? — is  not  an  Irish  name." 

"That  is  my  fashion  of  calling  him.  His  name  is  Maurice — 
Maurice  Belfor." 

"  Maurice  Belfor !  "  repeated  Grace.  "  That  sounds  familiar. 
How  do  you  spell  the  name  ? — the  second  name,  I  mean." 

"  B-a-1,"  said  Falkenberg,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "  f-o-u-r." 

Grace  dropped  her  work  and  clasped  her  hands  together,  her 
face  lighting  up  with  a  look  of  surprise  and  pleasure. 

"  He  must  be  the  Maurice  Balfour  wc  know,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  What  is  his  profession — calling  .^  " 
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*'  He  is  an  engineer." 

"It  is  our  friend,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Frere.  **We  have  lost 
sight  of  him  for  some  time,  but  we  have  known  him  almost  all 
his  life.'' 

"  And  how  delighted  I  should  be  to  see  him  a^ain ! "  cried 
Grace,  her  eyes  dilating  and  gro^ving  moist  as  she  gazed  far 
away  into  the  soft  distaine  of  bygone  happy  years,  when  life  was 
one  long  holiday,  till  she  forgot  Zittau  and  Falkenberg,  and 
once  again  saw  her  old  home. 

"  Is  Balfour  then  so  dear?  "  asked  Falkenberg,  after  watching 
her  for  a  moment  in  silence.  '*  You  forget  everything  to  think 
of  him." 

"  I  am  thinking  of  much  besides  Maurice  Balfour,"  returned 
Grice,  rousing  herself,  yet  still  speaking  a  little  out  of  her 
thought.     "  And  what  was  he  like  when  you  knew  him  ?  " 

"  Is  it  long  since  you  have  seen  him  ?  "  was  the  counter  ques- 
tion. 

"  Nearly  five  years.  His  grandfather  was  the  rector,  our  cler- 
gyman, you  know." 

"  Yes,  he  has  told  me  the  grandfather  was  a  pastor." 

"  I  never  expected  poor  Maurice  to  do  much ! "  said  Mrs. 
Frere.     "  He  was  so  shy,  and  Randal  thought  him  rather  dull." 

"  Far  from  being  dull ;  I  thought  him  much  above  the  other 
young  Englishmen  I  have  met — I  mean  in  intelligence.  He  was 
rather  good-looking,  not  tall — at  least,  not  so  tall  as  I  am." 

*'  No  ?  Then  he  was  not  drilled  like  you.  Monsieur  de  Falken- 
berg ;  that  makes  a  difference.     Where  did  you  say  he  was  ?  " 

"  In  South  America.  He  was  engaged  on  a  railway  there, 
but  he  talked  of  returning  to  Europe  and  paying  me  a  visit." 

"  I  wish  he  would  come  while  we  are  here." 

**  It  is  curious  that  you  should  have  known  him,"  added  Mrs. 
Frere,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

Falkenberg  was  somewhat  absent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then, 
rousing  himself,  asked  Grace  if  she  would  not  read  part  of 
"  Hermann  und  Dorothea  "  to  him.  She  obeyed  very  readily, 
but  now  and  then  broke  off  to  ask  questions  about  Maurice,  till 
Falkenberg  shut  up  the  book  with  some  impatience. 

**  The  next  time  I  come  to  g^ve  you  a  lesson,  mademoiselle," 
he  said,  smiling,  "  I  will  not  mention  my  friend  Balfour  till  it  is 


over." 


**  I  am  very  naughty,"  returned  Grace,  looking  penitently  up 
into  his  eyes,  "  and  you  are  really  too  good ;  but  if  you  only 
knew  how  charming  it  is  to  hear  of  my  old  friend." 

"  Was  he  then  your  rive  de  quinze  ansf  " 

"  Oh,  I  never  dreamed  about  him  !  He  was  too  matter-of- 
fact  even  to  suggest  dreams." 
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"  Nevertheless,"  said  Falkenberg,  rising  to  take  leave,  "  should 
he  come  here,  you  will  have  no  eyes  for  any  one  else." 

•*  No,"  returned  Grace,  with  a  little  nod  and  a  smile  full  of 
mischief;  *'  not  for  some  time  !  " 

"  Good  !  I  shall  ask  three  weeks'  leave  when  he  comes,"  said 
Falkenberg,  laughing,  and  taking  her  hand  as  he  bid  her  good- 
night, he  pressed  it  hard,  apparently  unconscious  that  he  did  so. 

"  If  it  is  good  ice,  then,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Frere, 
you  will  come  down  to  the  Weinau  Teich.  But  I  shall  see  you 
in  the  morning ;  perhaps  Miss  Grace  will  have  a  skating  lesson 
early  if  I  can  get  away.  Adieu,  mademoiselle ;  do  not  dream 
of  our  friend  !  " 

"  Indeed,  I  hope  I  shall ! "  cried  Grace.  "  It  is  delightful  to 
revisit  the  past — in  good  company." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Falkenberg,  in  a  low  voice,  in  German, 
**  that  you  are  a  coquette  ?  " 

"  Why  should  it  be  impossible  ?  "  said  Grace ;  "  but  no !  I  do 
not  think  I  am." 

"  Adieu,  madame  !  sleep  well,  mademoiselle  ! "  said  Falken- 
berg, as  he  bowed  himselt  out. 

The  next  day's  post  brought  letters  from  Randal  and  Jimmy 
Byrne.  The  latter  wrote  shortly,  and  said  little  of  his  charge. 
Randal,  after  enlarging  on  the  enormous  success  which  had  at- 
tended his  small  contribution  to  the  "  Weekly  Visitor,"  went  on 
to  say  that  it  was  quite  amazing  how  quickly  money  went  in 
London.  "  Having  received  so  much  hospitality  from  our  fel- 
lows," he  continued,  "while  staying  with  you,  I  feel  bound,  now 
that  I  am  living  c«  g argon,  to  return  it ;  and  as  Jimmy  (this  is 
quite  entre  nous)  seemed  somewhat  put  out  at  the  idea  of  our 
having  supper  in  his  room,  I  thought  it  better  to  invite  my  friends 
to  sup  at  the  Park  Hotel — a  very  good  place,  and  not  expensive. 
It  was,  I  think,  a  little  disobMging  of  Jimmy,  for,  of  course,  I  pay 
my  share  of  the  rooms,  and  I  should  have  invited  him  to  the  sup- 
per. The  affair  was  a  great  success,  and  Egerton  (a  very  nice 
fellow,  who  has  lately  come  into  the  office)  said  it  was  the  pleas- 
antest  party  he  had  been  at  for  a  long  time.  He  and  I  have  be- 
come great  chums.  He  is  quite  a  man  of  fashion  ;  only,  I  am 
puzzled  why  a  man  like  him  chooses  to  sit  at  a  desk — at  all 
events,  he  writes  a  worse  hand  than  I  did.  Now  as  I  have  told 
you  this,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  am  a  little  behind 
in  my  payments  to  Jimmy — two  months,  in  shojt — and  I  don't 
like  to  let  it  run  any  longer ;  so  if  you  could  spare  me  ten  pounds 
it  would  put  me  all  square,  and  I  would  keep  right  till  after  Christ- 
mas, when  I  hope  *  my  wages  will  be  riz,'  as  Egerton  says — 
you  can't  think  what  a  contempt  he  seems  to  have  for  the  shop  I 
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**  I  dare  say  Grace  will  blow  up  about  this,  for  she  has  the  big- 
gest share  ot  the  Frere  blood ;  but  don't  you  mind :  send  me 
the  money,  or  write  to  the  Dungar  agent  to  forward  it,  like  a 
darling  mother  as  you  are,  and  gratify 

"  Your  loving  son, 

"Randal  Frere.'* 

"  It  is  too  bad ! "  cried  Grace,  when  she  finished  reading 
this  over  her  mother's  shoulder,  "Such  thoughtless  extrav- 
agance 1  I  hope  you  will  not  send  him  the  money,  mother ; 
send  it  to  Jimmy  direct.  Jimmy  is  evidently  trying  to  restram 
him.  And  as  to  his  paying  his  share — it  is  but  a  small  one ; 
where  else  save  with  such  a  friend  would  he  find  food  and  lodg- 
ings for  twenty  shillings  a  week?  " 

"  True,  my  love.  To  be  sure,  he  pays  for  his  dinner  in  the 
city  every  day  besides." 

"  Even  so,  it  is  shameful  for  him  to  be  in  arrears.  And  as  to 
that  ridiculous  supper — it  is  worse  than  wrong  to  incur  such  un- 
called-for expense.  Indeed,  dear  Ynother,  you  must  write  to  him 
very  sharply." 

"  Yes,  Grace,  it  was  no  doubt  very  wrong ;  but  after  all,  it  is 
not  so  easy  for  us  to  judge  what  are  the  temptations  of  a  young 
man.     It  may  be  very  hard  for  him  to " 

"  Oh,  mother,  he  knows  quite  well  what  is  right,  and  that  he 
has  no  business  to  waste  your  money  in  that  senseless  way.  Just 
send  the  money  to  Jimmy." 

"  No  doubt  it  would  be  the  best  plan,  but  I  fear  Randal  would 
be  terribly  wounded  by  such  want  of  confidence;  don't  you 
think  so  yourself?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  rather  harsh,"  returned  Grace,  reflect- 
ively ;  it  cut  her  to  the  heart  to  be  unkind  even  in  thought  to 
Randal.  "  Suppose  we  send  him  the  money,  but  say  that  you 
write  to  apologize  to  Jimmy.  And  what  a  cruel  pull  it  will  be, 
when  I  have  tried  so  hard  to  save  the  few  pounds  that  are  left 
of  Uncle  Frere 's  gift !  now  it  will  nearly  all  go." 

"  It  is  very  trying,"  agreed  Mrs.  Frere,  who  burned  neverthe- 
less to  send  the  money  to  her  darling  boy  by  return  of  post. 
"  Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  boy  battling  with  the  world  has 
more  temptations  than  we  women  who  stay  at  home." 

"  I  know  that,  mother ;  but  I  know  that  it  is  very  hard  even 
here  to  keep  within  the  narrow  limits  of  our  means.  And  what- 
ever happens,  we  must  never  get  into  debt  here.  To  ask  help 
again  would  be  too  shameful ;  and  though  the  people  are  very 
kind,  they  are  awful  gossips.  I  should  die  of  mortification  if 
they  could  say  anything  against  us.  It  sometimes  frightens  me 
to  think  how  many  people  we  know  here;  there  is  a  certain 
safety  in  the  obscurity  of  a  huge  town  like  London." 
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This  letter  caused  much  uneasiness  to  Grace ;  with  the  possi- 
bility of  a  constant  drain  in  Randal,  whose  childish  folly  seemed 
so  hopeless  and  unfavorable,  they  never  could  reckon  on  any- 
thing, or  look  for>vard  to  any  comfort  in  the  future,  for  she  well 
knew  that  not  only  her  mother,  but  herself  also,  could  not  re- 
fuse to  help  him  out  of  scrapes,  even  until  seventy  times  seven. 

The  season  of  skating  and  sleighing  is  perhaps  the  most 
agreeable  to  Germans.  The  cold,  instead  of  further  stiffening 
their  somewhat  stiff  society,  seems  to  develop  an  internal 
warmth,  which  gives  a  tinge  more  of  freedom  to  their  manners  ; 
and  young  ladies  usually  kept  within  narrow  bounds  are  permit- 
ted a  certain  amount  of  liberty  in  the  matter  of  winter  amuse- 
ment. 

To  Grace,  the  acquirement  of  this  new  accomplishment  w^as 
very  delightful,  both  in  its  progress  and  result.  Light,  active, 
and  fearless,  she  learned  quickly,  and  practiced  indefatigably. 
Falkenberg's  patience,  too,  as  an  instructor  was  inexhaustible. 

But  his  mornings  were  seldom  free ;  Grace,  therefore,  often 
persuaded  the  doctor's  daughter  to  accompany  her  to  a  small 
pond  or  teich  in  the  florist's  garden,  where  they  could  enjoy  a 
private  practice  by  which  both  young  ladies  profited  largely. 
Grace  held  a  high  place  in  Dr.  Niedner's  estimation  ever  since 
she  broke  in  upon  him  in  so  startling  a  manner  on  the  occasion 
of  Falkenberg's  accident ;  and  he,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  never 
could  get  over  their  belief  in  her  utter  devotion  to  him. 

In  the  afternoons  Mrs.  Frere  often  accompanied  her  daugh- 
ters to  the  Weinau  Teich,  which  was  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  town,  and  walked  to  and  fro  with  one  or  two  ladies  whose 
French  was  fluent,  while  the  girls  performed  on  the  ice.  Need 
it  be  said  that  Mab  was  enthusiastic  and  successful  in  pursuit  of 
this  new  pleasure  ? 

It  was  about  a  week  before  Christmas,  and  all  Zittau,  rich  and 
poor,  were  in  a  state  of  breathless  preparation  for  the  greatest 
German  festival.  Moreover  every  one  was  in  a  hurry,  as  is  al- 
ways the  case  ;  when  every  creature  provides  a  present  for  every 
one  with  whom  he  or  she  is  in  the  most  remote  way  connected 
by  family,  friendship,  or  business,  and  generally  by  the  work  of 
tneir  own  hands,  the  wonder  is  that  any  one  is  ever  ready  in 
time.  Indeed,  with  months  of  preparation  there  is  in  nearly  all 
families  a  scramble  at  the  last,  especially  as  each  gift  is  to  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  the  recipient,  and  must  be  worked  at  in 
odd  comers  and  inconvenient  times — out  of  sight. 

Grace  grew  quite  impatient  at  the  constant  refusal  of  Fr^ulein 
Niedner,  of  Frau  this  and  Baronin  the  other,  to  go  with  her  to 
the  ice.     "  Ach  Gott,  Hebe  Miss  Frere  !   it  is  not  possible.     1 
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have  still  some  Christmas  work  not  quite  done ; "  or,  "  To-day 
Miss  Grace  !  no — no !  the  good  father's  cigar-case,  or  slippers, 
or  watch-stand,  is  still  many  hours  short  of  being  finishea.  I 
cannot  leave  the  house." 

Themselves  strangers,  Grace  and  Mrs.  Frere  had  less  to  do 
than  their  neighbors.  A  few  g^fts  for  their  Dalbersdorf  relatives 
and  Mab's  playfellow,  Cecilia  Sturm,  was  all  their  care.  So  as 
Christmas  drew  nearer,  they  had  the  Teich  or  mere  very  much 
to  themselves.  It  was  a  new  delight  to  fly  across  the  ice,  her 
hands  firmly  held  by  Falkenberg,  who,  as  in  most  other  exer- 
cises, excelled  in  skating — bending  from  side  to  side,  her  blood 
warmed  by  the  rapid  motion,  her  spirits  exhilarated  by  the  dry, 
keen  air — so  clear  and  still ;  conscious  too  that  her  fur  cap  and 
thick  fur-trimmed  jacket  were  most  becoming — her  bright  color, 
beaming  eyes  and  ready  tongue  attracting  only  too  much  notice. 

It  rather  annoyed  her  to  observe  that  not  many  of  the  other 
officers  and  gentlemen,  who,  unencumbered  with  Christmas 
cares,  frequented  the  ice,  attempted  to  skate  with  her,  or  inter- 
fere with  the  sort  of  proprietorship  which  Falkenberg  exercised 
not  certainly  in  any  lover-like  way,  for  they  constantly  argued 
and  quarreled,  and  he  seemed  always  on  the  qui  vive  not  to  show 
her  too  much  subservience,  carefully  measuring  his  attentions  by 
the  amount  of  notice  she  vouchsafed  him,  and  ever  ready  to  find 
fault. 

"Are  you  not  tired  of  always  skating  with  me?"  she  asked 
one  afternoon,  as  they  paused  after  a  rapid  flight  (it  was  little 
less)  round  the  mere. 

"  Well,  no ! "  returned  Falkenberg,  looking  at  her  gravely. 
"  You  see,  you  are  my  pupil.  I  am  proud  of  our  progress,  and 
I  fear  your  falling  into  less  skillful  hands  than  my  own." 

"  And  you  think  I  do  pretty  well }  " 

"  Marvelously  !  though  I  do  not  like  to  praise  you.  You  think 
so  very  much  of  yourself.  Miss  Grace." 

*'  I  do  not  think  I  do,"  she  returned  with  perfect  frank  good- 
humor.  "  I  should  not  be  so  eager  for  praise  if  I  was — and  I 
am  too  fond  of  it.  You  are  far  more  conceited  than  I  am,  Hen- 
Baron." 

'*  Not  so.  I  only  try  to  believe  my  own  merits,  because  no 
one  praises  me." 

*'  I  am  sure  my  mother  think?  you  perfection." 

**  Madame  your  mother  is  a  most  charming  and  discriminating 
lady." 

"  Still  I  do  not  think  I  can  skate  as  well  as  you  say ;  or  some 
one  else  would  wish  to  skate  with  me." 

"  Ah,  I  see !     You  are  tired  of  skating  with  me." 

'*  No !  but  variety  is  charming." 
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"  My  Fraulein  !  1  have  the  honor  to  leave  you," — a  profound 
bow. 

**  Stay,  stay,  Herr  von  Falkenberg !  I  have  no  one  to  go  on 
with.  Well,  go.  I  shall  ask  the  Herr  Oberst  myself !  and  show 
you  how  I  can  skate  alone."  So  saying,  she  glided  away  to 
where  Falkenberg's  colonel,  a  stout  jolly  veteran  with  daughters 
older  than  herself,  stood  talking  with  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  Wenn  ich  Bitten  darf !  may  I  venture  to  ask  for  your  escort, 
Herr  Oberst  ?  " 

"  Ach  Gott !  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  my  Fraulein  ;  allow 
me  to  put  on  my  skates." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  by  her  side ;  certainly  a  less  accom- 
plished cavalier  than  Falkenberg,  but  wonderfully  efficient,  con- 
sidering his  weight  and  age. 

Seeing  the  redoubtable  baron  engaged  with  one  of  the  colo- 
nel's daughters,  several  of  his  brother  officers  asked  permission 
to  take  tours  with  Miss  Frere ;  and  she,  delighted  to  have  eman- 
cipated herself  from  Falkenberg,  bestowed  her  brightest  smiles 
and  best  German  on  her  new  partners. 

At  length,  after  Mrs.  Frere  had  twice  mentioned  that  it  was 
time  to  return  home,  Grace  descried  Dr.  Sturm  standing  on  the 
bank  with  his  skates  in  his  hand.  She  directed  her  course  to 
him,  and  greeted  him  with  much  pleasure. 

*'  How  is  it  that  we  see  you  so  seldom,  Herr  Doctor?  " 

**  My  time  is  not  my  own,  dear  lady ;  and  when  I  am  free,  it 
is  already  too  dark.  To-day  I  have  a  note  for  you  inclosed  in 
one  from  my  brother.  1  called  at  your  house  and  found  you 
were  on  the  ice." 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  "  cried  Grace,  extending  her  hand  for  the 
billet.  **  It  is  from  Friede,  and  in  German,*  she  added  ;  "  you 
must  help  me.  Dr.  Sturm." 

He  drew  near,  and  with  his  assistance  Grace  deciphered  the 
missive.  She  found  it  requested  hospitality  for  Gertrud  and 
Friede,  who  were  coming  to  Zittau  early  the  following  day,  in 
order  to  shop  and  attend  a  "  coffee-party  "  at  the  Frau  Oberst's, 
to  which  their  mother  would  not  accompany  them ;  but  would 
send  the  carriage  to  fetch  the  young  ladies  about  nine  or  ten. 

"  A  messenger  will  call  for  your  answer  in  about  two  hours," 
said  the  doctor,  when  they  had  deciphered  the  note. 

"  Then  come  round  to  my  mother,  and  I  will  show  her  the 
note.    Of  course  we  shall  be  delighted  to  put  them  up." 

Mrs.  Frere,  always  glad  to  exercise  hospitality,  proposed  hav- 
ing a  very  early  dinner,  that  the  young  ladies  might  enjoy  some 
skating. 

"  And  can  you  not  manage  to  skate  with  us  ?  "  asked  Grace. 

"  And  come  to  supper,"  added  Mrs.  Frere. 
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Herr  Doctor  would  like  to  do  both,  but  could  only  manage 
supper. 

*'  In  the  mean  time,  put  on  your  skates  and  take  a  turn  with 
me  now,"  said  Grace,  who  had  dismissed  her  last  attendant  (the 
fascinating  Von  Heldreich). 

The  doctor  was  again  complaisant,  and  they  were  soon  in  deep 
animated  conversation,  passing  Falkenberg,  who  was  standing 
on  the  bank  with  the  colonel  and  his  daughters,  once  without 
noticing  him,  once  with  a  smile  and  nod,  positively  insulting  in 
its  gay  indifference. 

*•  Ah !  the  pretty  English  girl  is  slightly  coquette,"  said  the 
colonel,  looking  after  her  admiringly. 

"  She  is  wunderschon,''  remarked  one  of  his  daughters ;  *'  but 
H61dne  von  Chersky,  who  knows  many  foreigners  in  Dresden, 
say  they  are  all  terribly  bold — quite  shameless." 

•'  Mees  Frere  is  not  exactly  coquette,"  returned  Falkenberg, 
who  had  taken  off  his  skates  and-  was  in  readiness  to  attend  the 
colonel's  party  off  the  ground  ;  ^'  at  least  I  have  not  found  it  out : 
but  she  is  very  different  from  a  German  Fraulein." 

'*  She  is  a  sweet  maiden,  nevertheless,"  returned  the  colonel 
(old  men  were  always  greatly  attracted  by  Grace)  ;  **  I  do  not 
dislike  her  frankness." 

**  The  papa  is  ever  indulgent  to  beauty,"  said  his  daughter, 
laughing,  and  they  went  away  together  towards  the  town. 

Grace,  without  seeming  to  notice  it,  perceived  that,  for  th.e  first 
time  since  the  skating  commenced,  Falkenberg  had  deserted  her. 
and  she  felt  a  sudden  thrill  of  resentment  and  mortification.  It 
is  always  vexatious  to  have  a  morsel  of  property  you  have  grown 
to  consider  your  own  taken  from  you  ;  yet  the  next  moment  she 
laughed  at  her  own  folly,  and  walked  home  with  her  mother  and 
Dr.  Sturm,  talking  and  smiling  as  gayly  as  if  no  Falkenberg  were 
in  the  world. 

The  next  morning  was  delightfully  busy.  Grace,  anxious  to 
show  her  own  and  her  mother's  housewifely  accomplishments  to 
the  best  advantage,  worked  eagerly  to  set  everything  in  order ; 
and  Paulina  required  a  great  deal  of  help  and  supervision. 
Then  Paulina  must  be  tidy,  arrayed  in  a  fresh  white  Schurzen 
(apron),  her  hair  dressed  (a  tremendous  undertaking),  by  half- 
past  twelve. 

With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  Grace  found  it  impossible  to 
manage  all  this  without  the  help  of  the  Hausfrau — a  most  im- 
portant functionary  in  a  German  house.  She  is  a  sort  of  perpet- 
ual charwomar\  on  the  premises.  It  is  her  right  and  duty  to 
sweep  and  keep  the  common  stair  clean,  to  carry  down  the  coal 
and  wood  to  the  cellar,  after  the  coal  has  been  tumbled  in  a 
heap  on  the  street,  and  to  take  out  and  put  in  the  double  win- 
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dows  in  their  season,  for  which  services  she  receives  a  stipulated 
lax  from  the  dwellers  within  the  threshold.  Sometimes  she  is 
the  dear  friend  of  the  Dienst-Mddchen,  and  then  meat,  bread, 
coffee,  coals,  and  sugar  pay  somewhat  heavy  toll,  especially  in  a 
stranger's  establishment.  German  housewives  are  not  so  con- 
fiding. Sometimes  she  is  an  object  of  the  Dienst-Mddchen  s 
bitterest  hate,  and  suspected  of  every  possible  villainy ;  she  is, 
according  to  the  maiden's  report,  a  thief,  a  liar,  an  evil  tongue,  a 
deadly  temper,  capable  of  waylaying  departing  guests  at  the 
house-door,  and  intercepting  the  flow  of  Groschen  which  ought 
to  find  its  way  into  the  maiden's  own  *pocket.  But  no  matter 
how  appalling  the  character  of  the  HausfraUy  the  most  consist- 
ent and  virtuous  maidens  never  hesitate  to  leave  her  in  posses- 
sion of  the  kitchen,  with  all  the  chances  of  appropriating  scraps, 
on  those  high  days  and  holidays  when,  arrayed  in  her  best,  with 
a  Tower  of  Babel  in  false  plaits,  puffs,  and  curls  on  her  head, 
and  yards  of  ribbon  floating  from  her  hat,  the  Mddchen  goes 
forth  to  meet  her  Schatz.  On  Friday  they  may  have  stormed  at 
each  other  on  the  stair,  till  you  think  nothing  short  of  your  in- 
terference would  have  saved  bloodshed,  and  on  Saturday  you 
will  be  startled  to  hear  Paulina  or  Augusta  addressing  her  in 
honeyed  accents  as  she  is  scrubbing  the  landing ;  and  a  fcw  min- 
utes after  you  are  smilingly  assured  that  if  you  can  permit  P.  or 
A.  to  go  out  to-morrrow  early — say  at  six  in  the  morning — the 
Hausfrau,  who  when  not  in  her  tempers  is  a  very  friendly  wo- 
man and  not  stupid,  has  kindly  consented  to  be  locum  tenens — 
you,  the  mistress,  of  course  paying  for  the  friendliness  and  bear- 
mg  the  possible  losses. 

Now  our  Paulina  was  at  deadly  fued  with  the  Hausfrau,  con- 
sequently met  her  mistress's  proposal  to  have  that  excellent  wo- 
man's assistance  with  an  emphatic  "  Gott  bewhar !  She  (Paul- 
ina) would  do  double  work  with  delight,  rather  than  allow  so 
ugly  and  dishonest  a  Frau  to  disgrace  the  Herrschaft's  kitchen." 
On  which  Mrs.  Frere  retreated  on  her  reserves  (Grace),  who 
came  gallantly  to  the  front,  and  insisted  on  the  introduction  of 
an  auxiliary  force,  especially  to  go  of  messages,  as  a  note  must 
be  dispatched  to  Herr  Hauptmann  von  Falkenberg  immediately. 
*'  For,"  thought  Grace,  "we  must  not  omit  to  ask  him  to  supper 
this  evening." 

In  spite  of  various  difficulties  and  much  tacit  opposition  from 
Paulina,  everything  was  ready  when  the  Dalbersdorf  party  ar- 
rived. Both  Gertrud  and  Friede  first  flew  into  Grace's  arms, 
and  then  proceeded  to  embrace  Mrs.  Frere. 

The  cousins  had  not  met  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  so  they  were 
almost  breathlessly  eager  to  detail  the  small  events  that  had  oc- 
cured  in  the  interim. 
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"  Ach  Gott  I "  cried  Friede,  "  but  it  is  long  since  we  have  seen 
each  other.  The  black  horse  was  lame,  and  something  was 
wrong  with  the  other,  so  we  have  been  prisoners." 

"  And  imagine,  that  stupid  old  man  Hans,  the  Nachtwdchter^ 
fell  asleep  the  other  night,  and  some  Bohemian  thieves  from  over 
the  border  came  in  and  stole  three  geese — cut  the  poor  things' 
throats,  and  carried  them  away." 

"  Yes,"  added  Friede,  "  Mamsell  heard  a  voice,  and  got  up  to 
look  what  w^as  the  matter ;  but  it  was  so  dark  she  could  not 
make  out  anything." 

"  So  she  thought  it  was  only  a  rat  had  frightened  the  geese," 
continued  Gertrud  ;  *'  and  in  the  morning  the  three  were  gone, 
and  blood  spilled  all  about ;  and  they  took  a  pair  of  Hans's  boots 
too  and  that  punished  him.  If  he  were  a  younger  man,  I  would 
ask  the  mother  to  send  him  away ;  but  one  cannot  be  hard  on  an 
old  servant." 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  said  Grace,  with  entire  approval. 

"  And  the  dear  Gross-vater  told  poor  old  Hans  that  they  both 
had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  ought  to  rest 
now ;  so  he  gave  him  money  to  buy  a  new  pair  of  boots,"  said 
Friede. 

"  Just  like  my  dear  uncle  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Frere. 

"Yes,  he  is  very  good,"  returned  Gertrud.  "But  it  was 
scarcely  right  to  reward  Hans  for  his  negligence." 

"  And  how  is  the  Graf.?  "  asked  Grace.  "  He  has  not  been 
in  Zittau  for  an  age." 

"  He  has  not  been  so  well,"  said  Friede,  "and  has  stayed  in- 
doors till  he  is  melancholy." 

"Ach,  du  lieber  Himmel ! "  exclaimed  Gertrud;  "we  have 
quantities  to  do  and  to  buy.  I  am  sadly  backward  fallen  with 
my  Christmas  work.  At  what  hour  do  you  dine,  dear  cousin  ? 
I  must  go  to  the  shops  at  once." 

"  We  will  dine  at  one  punctually,"  said  Mrs.  Frere.  "  1 
thought  you  would  like  to  skate  after- 


"  It  would  be  charming !  "  cried  Friede,  "  but " 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  interrupted  Gertrud.  "  We  have  no  time. 
Was  Cousin  Falkenberg  to  come  with  us?  " 

"  I  wrote  to  ask  him  this  morning,  but  he  had  already  gone 
out  to  ride,  and  his  servant  did  not  know  when  he  would  re- 
turn." 

"  Did  he  not  know,"  began  Gertrud,  when  Friede.  who  had 
been  turning  over  the  various  packages  and  wraps  which  Paul- 
ina had  brought  in  from  the  carriage,  uttered  a  shriek  of  dis- 
may. 

"  Gott  in  Himmel  it  is  lost !  it  is  forgotten ! — the  parcel  with 
the  wool  and  silk,  and  my  grounding  stuff? — all  the  patterns  we 
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were  to  match !  Ach,  thou  best  of  Paulinas !  quick — quick ! 
run,  fly,  catch  Fritz — stop  the  carriage  !  " 

"  Why,  Friede,"  cried  Grace,  "if  he  was  to  return  at  once, 
Fritz  must  be  half-way  to  Dalbersdorf  by  this  time." 

"  Yes,  he  was  to  go  back ;  he  was  wanted  in  the  yard ;  and  is 
to  fetch  us  at  half  ten.  Oh,  thoughtless  Friede !  all  our  journey 
is  for  nothing.'* 

"  Why  did  you  not  think  of  it  yourself,  Gertrud  ?  "  said  Friede, 
petulantly. 

Meantime  Paulina  might  be  seen  flying  down  the  road,  hold- 
ing on  her  plaits  of  hair  with  one  hand,  and  gathering  up  her 
dress  away  from  the  snow  with  the  other,  while  Gertrud  and 
Friede  turned  over  every  article  of  the  many  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  capacious  landau,  with  reckless  haste  and  utter 
disregard  of  their  equilibrium,  while  with  shrill  voices  they  called 
heaven  and  earth  to  witness  their  despair  and  ruin.  In  the  midst 
of  the  confusion  enter  Mab,  Sack  (satchel)  in  hand,  bright,  rosy, 
^nd  amused. 

"  You  are  stupid  things !  '*  she  said.  "  Now  if  /  did  that ! " 
So  saying,  she  proceeded  to  deposit,  her  Sack  in  a  dark  comer 
of  the  corridor,  and  lo  !  it  touched  something  soft.  "  What  is 
this?"  cried  Mabel,  fishing  up  a  loose,  untidy-looking  bundle, 
much  tied  round  with  worsted  Garn  (thread). 

Shrieks  of  delight  on  recognition ;  loud  thanksgiving  to  the 
unseen  powers. 

Tableau — Gertrud  holding  up  the  parcel  in  triumph. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  coffee-party  was  to  be  at  four,  and  at  three  Gertrud  and 
Friede  began  to  dress,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  Grace, 
whose  only  experience  of  such  entertainments  was  in  London 
during  her  brief  period  of  favor  with  Lady  Elton,  and  there  la- 
dies came  in  their  ordinary  afternoon  toikttes. 

This  was  a  much  more  serious  undertaking.  First,  a  tareful 
demi-toilette  must  be  provided  ;  then  the  hair  must  be  elabo- 
rately dressed,  for  no  hat  or  bonnet  can  with  propriety  be  worn 
at  a  Kaffee, 

Mrs.  Frere  had  hoped  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  changing  her 
headgear,  but  both  Gertrud  and  Friede  assured  her  it  was  im- 
possible to  appear  save  in  a  highly  decorative  cap. 

**But,  liebe  Cousine!  you  can  put  on  a  head-handkerchief 
(Kopf-tucK)  ;  it  is  warmer  than  a  bonnet,"  said  Gertrud,  as  they 
stood  ready  to  depart. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  crush  my  feathers,"  returned  Mrs.  Frere, 
who,  if  she  had  a  vanity  left,  preserved  a  weakness  for  caps. 
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"  I  will  carry  your  cap !  *'  cried  Friede ;  **  and  you  can  put  it 
on  when  you  go  in.     But  let  us  start,  or  we  shall  be  late.*' 

The  colonel's  house  was  just  outside  the  town,  and  stood  in  a 
large  garden,  duly  guarded  by  a  sentinel.  Here  was  gathered 
all  the  female  rank  and  fashion  of  Zittau,  for  no  masculine  ele- 
ment is  permitted  to  disturb  the  exclusiveness  of  the  institution. 

On  reaching  the  first  floor,  the  door  was  opened  by  a  military- 
looking  man-servant,  and  the  ladies  disrobecf  in  a  wide  vestibule, 
furnished  with  several  stands  bristling  with  pegs,  and  thickly 
hung  with  jackets,  head-/«^^j,  wraps  of  all  descriptions — a 
looking-glass  against  the  wall  affording  means  of  rectification. 

Two  handsome  rooms,  solidly  and  somewhat  gloomily  fur- 
nished, were  thrown  open,  but  the  absence  of  graceful  litter,  the 
small  elegances  indicative  of  the  inhabitants'  tastes  and  occupa- 
tions, gave  them  a  barren  aspect,  the  usual  characteristic  of  Ger- 
man drawing-rooms.  They  were  already  full  when  Mrs.  Frere 
and  her  three  young  ladies  entered,  and  the  Frau  Oberst  came 
forward  with  a  polite  and  profound  courtesy  to  receive  them. 

"  Pray,  madame,  be  seated  !  " 

She  waved  Mrs.  Frere  to  the  seat  of  honor  on  the  sofa,  ad- 
dressing her  in  French. 

"  You  know  the  Frau  Burgomeisterin  and  Frau  Gerichtsamt- 
mann  Reinhardt,  and  these  ladies,  but  allow  me  to  introduce 
you  to  Frau  Ober  Forster  Werner,  and  the  Frau  Ober  Zoll  In- 
spectorin,  who  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you ;  also 
Frau  Richter,  my  good  friend,*'  etc.  etc. 

All  these  ladies  rose  and  courtesied  with  much  respect  and 
formality.  Most  of  them  were  exceedingly  stout,  with  vast 
waists,  round  which  they  wore  chains  of  silver,  or  thick  silk 
cords,  to  hold  their  fans  or  hook  up  their  dresses,  and  had  broad 
good-natured  faces,  wonderfully  pale  and  puckered.  Preaching 
and  tax-collecting  seemed  the  least  flourishing  occupations,  as 
their  female  representatives  were  long,  lean,  and  bony  to  an  ex- 
cessive degree.  Black  silk  and  embroidered  cashmere  dresses 
predominated,  with  a  good  deal  of  fine  Saxon  lace. 

Meantime,  while  Mrs.  Frere  was  exchanging  smiles  and  com- 
pliments with  those  ladies  who  spoke  French,  or  possessed  a 
smattering  of  English,  FrSulein  Berta  and  Fraulein  Marie  von 
Ahlefeld,  the  colonel's  daughters,  took  possession  of  Grace  and 
her  cousins. 

Leading  them  across  the  first  salon,  Gract  courtesying  at 
nearly  every  other'step,  on  being  presented  to  "  gracious  "  lad  ' 
representatives  of  nearly  every  branch  of  civil  and  military  ser- 
vice in  Zittau,  till  thay  reached  the  inner  room,  where  all  the 
Fraulein  were  assembled,  and  a  great  clatter  of  many  tongue  i 
•moved  the  air.  More  introductions,  courtesies,  smiles,  and  com- 
pliments. 
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Gertrud  and  Friede  went  among  the  groups,  talking  to  their 
acquaintances,  and  soon  were  seated  in  the  neighborhoods  most 
agreeable  to  them — Fraulein  von  Ahlefeld  finding  a  place  for  her 
English  guest  close  to  the  curtain  which  draped  the  .doorway, 
beside  a  pretty,  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  girl  of  the  ideal  Saxon 
type,  whom  she  introduced  as  her  dearest  friend,  Fraulein  Lisa- 
beth  Giitcher,  who  spoke  English  like  an  angel — a  description 
which  called  forth  many  smiling  disclaimers  and  remonstrances. 
The  fair  Saxon,  however,  with  the  readiness  to  seize  an  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  a  foreign  tongue  usual  to  Germans,  addressed 
Grace  in  English ;  and  with  the  help  of  mistakes  and  correc- 
tions, they  were  soon  at  home  with  each  other. 

The  company  being  assembled,  both  men-servants  and  maid- 
servants brought  in  large  trays  laden  with  cups  of  coffee,  each 
crowned  with  a  snowy  lump  of  whipped  cream  and  great  round 
thin  cakes,  each  on  a  china  stand,  which  just  fitted  it — deadly 
sweet,  though  light  and  rich,  each  supplied  with  a  sort  of  perfo- 
rated knife,  like  a  small  fish-slice,  wherewith  to  serve  the  cake  ; 
and  besides  those,  there  were  silver  baskets  full  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  sweet  biscuit.  From  this  moment  till  th^  left,  a  succes- 
sion of  cakes,  coffee,  wafers,  mixed  sweetbread,  red  and  white 
wine,  chocolate,  bonbons,  goodies  of  every  description,  were  per- 
petually being  handed  round,  till  Grace  felt  positively  sick  with 
the  mere  attempt  to  taste  a  tithe  of  the  dainties  pressed  upbn 
her.  The  conversation  meantime  hung  fire  lamentably,  and 
scarce  rose  above  the  level  of  question  and  answer.  Presently  a 
plump  damsel,  in  a  green  barege  dress  and  red  bows,  sat  down 
by  Grace's  new  acquaintance,  who,  according  to  the  excellent 
rule  of  German  good  manners,  immediately  introduced  the  stran- 
ger ;  but  the  influence  of  common  topics  and  interests  was  too 
strong — both  girls  were  soon  absorbed  in  a  chatter  so  rapid  that 
Grace  could  only  understand  an  occasional  word.  As  she  sat 
thus  somewhat  isolated,  her  ear  was  caught  by  the  name  of 
Falkenberg,  pronounced  very  distinctly  by  a  strong  elderly  voice 
(there  are  periods  for  the  voice)  at  the  other  side  of  the  curtain 
beside  her,  and  feeling  it  impossible  to  change  her  seat  in  that 
crowd  of  strangers,  when  there  was  no  vacant  place  near  either 
Gertrud  or  Friede,  she  was  almost  compelled  to  hear  the  great- 
er part  .of  what  followed. 

"  Ach,  meine  Liebe  !  he  is  quite  good  and  steady  now.  His 
debts  are  paid^  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  choose  a  rich  wife,  and 
they  say  that  Grafin  Schonberg  will '*  said  another  speaker. 

"Ach,  Gott !  not  so,"  interrupted  the  first.  "He  has  paid 
some  portion  of  his  gambling  debts ;  and  in  consequence  of  his 
remarkable  conduct  in  the  war,  the  king  pardoned  that  dreadful 
affair  with  the  Frau  Baronin  von  Putska,  and  allowed  him  to 
change  his  regiment."  19 
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**  It  was  in  truth  an  unfbrttinate  affair.  Her  religion,  too,  was 
a  sad  obstacle.  Had  they  been  Protestants,  Herr  von  Putska 
and  she  might  have  arranged  a  divorce,  and  she  might  have 
married  Falkenberg;  but  the  Catholics  are  such  bigots.** 

•*  Ach  !  can  you  believe  such  a  Geschichte  (history)  ?  Think 
you  Falkenberg  would  have  married  a  woman  without  moneyi 
and  lose  his  career?    It  would  have  been  impossible." 

"  I  suppose  so.  But,  lieber  Gott !  the  woman  pays  dear  for 
her  folly.  They  say  she  is  in  a  convent  near  Warsaw,  separated 
from  her  children— for  Catholics  will  sacrifice  anjrthing  to  avoid 
a  scandal/* 

"  Ach,  Himmel !  and  he  js  as  much  sought  as  ever — as  much 
with  the  excellent  family  at  Dalbersdorf." 

"  But,"  (a  long  drawn  Aber)  "what  can  a  family  of  that  kind 
know,  away  from  the  talk  of  towns  ?  (And,  meine  Liebe,  what 
fearful  gossips  the  Zittauers  are — fearful  I  too — too  dreadful !) 
They  are  near  kinsfolk  too ;  no  one  will  speak  to  them.  And 
the  eldest,  Fraulein  Gertrud — they  say  he  will  marry  her." 

"  Ach,  mein  liebe,  by  no  means.     This  strange  family,  the 

?ood  Grafs  cousins  or  nieces — there  will  he  find  his  Braut 
aride).  It  is  a'distinguished  family  and  wealthy,  but  compelled 
through  political  offenses  to  leave  their  country.  So  a  marriage 
with  a  well-bom  German  will  be  excellent  for  the  Fraulein  Toch- 
ter." 

"  No,  no,  dear  lady ;  a  thousand  times  no.  The  young  Frau- 
lein favors  the  Gelehrten,  She  is  half  man,  like  these  English 
Madchen  ;  and  they  say  she  has  eyes  and  ears  only  for  Herr  Dr, 
Sturm." 

Here  a  third  person  evidently  added  herself  to  the  speakers, 
and  from  the  confusion  of  tongues  which  ensued,  Grace  coula 
gather  nothing  distinct.  Then,  to  her  relief,  Gertrud  came  across 
trie  room  to  introduce  her  to  some  other  young  lady  friends,  and 
she  escaped  from  her  comer,  the  terrible  revelations  of  the  un- 
seen speakers  still  ringing  in  her  ears. 

Mrs,  Frere,  during  this  time,  found  herself  the  object  of  much 
interest  not  to  say  curiosity. 

"  You  will  find  it  dull  in  our  little  Zittau,"  said  the  Frau  Bur- 
gomeisterin,  as  she  stirred  up  the  cream  into  her  coffee.  "  After 
the  splendors  of  a  great  city,  our  simple  life  must  seem  too 
homely." 

"  By  no  means,  madame.  Zittau  appears  a  charming  resi^ 
dence  to  me.     I  was  only  a  short  time  in  Londorf." 

"  And  madame  has  only  the  one  charming  daughter  and  the 
little  maiden  ?  My  young  cousin  has  the  pleasure  to  go  to  the 
same  school  with  her." 

"  Yes,  I  have  no  other  daughters ;  but  I  have  a  son  in  Eng- 
•gland." 
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"  Indeed  !  And  is  he  at  school  ?  '*  asked  the  Frau  Gerichts- 
director. 

"  Or  in  the  army  ?  *'  added  Frau  Ober  Forsterin. 

"  Or  is  he  a  learned  professor  ?  "  pursued  Frau  Ober  Zoll  la- 
spectorin. 

*•  Ach,  bewahr ! "  cried  Frau  Burgomeisterin,  "  madame  is  far 
too  young  to  have  a  professor  son.     What  are  you  thinking 

"  My  boy  is  not  yet  twenty,"  said  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  Certainly,  gewiss  !  '*  cried  the  Frau  Burgomeisterin.  "  Then 
what  will  you  make  of  him,  madame,  when  he  has  finished  his 
course  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  will  adopt  a  literary  career.  At  present  he  is  in  a 
great  house  of  business." 

"  Maison  de  Commerce,"  repeated  the  ladies  to  each  other. 
Then  rapidly  adding  in  German :  '*  Impossible  !  '*  **  Strange !  " 
"  It  cannot  be— a  Kaufmann !  "  (literally  "  a  seller  " — it  may  be 
of  bales,  boxes,  and  ships'  cargoes ;  it  may  be  of  metres,  litres, 
kilogrammesj.  "  The  son  of  so  elegant  a  lady — a  lady  of  quite 
a  courtly  appearance,"  etc. 

*'But,  meine  Damen,"  said  the  Frau  Postmeisterin,  "a  Kauf- 
mann in  England  is  not  the  same  as  here.  There  they  rank  ac- 
cording to  their  wealth — the  richest  is  a  duke.  The  English 
merchants  are  like  those  of  Hamburg," 

"Ach,  du  lieber  Himmel !  "  shrieked  the  Frau  Burgomeister- 
in, "  what  matters  it  ?  A  merchant  can  never  rank  with  the  mil- 
itary, or  the  Spitzen  behorde^  or  the  Gutsbesitzer,  I  thought  Herr 
Graf  Costello  was  of  a  great  English  family.  Indeed,  he  has  a 
princely  appearance,"  she  added,  with  the  aristocratic  prejudice 
natural  to  a  lady  whose  father,  from  a  very  humble  beginning, 
had  developed  into  a  wealthy  Fabricant. 

**  Hush  !  "  whispered  the  Frau  Gerichtsamtdirector.  "  The 
lady  will  wonder  what  we  are  speaking  of !  And  how  old  is 
mademoiselle  your  daughter?"  she  asked,  politely,  addressing 
Mrs.  Frere. 

Mrs.  Frere  replied,  and  then  they  proceeded  to  inquire  more 
or  less  minutely  mto  her  exact  relationship  to  Count  Costello  and 
the  DalbersdoM  family,  the  object  of  her  residence  in  Zittau,  its 
probable  duration,  and  finally  her  opinion  of  Falkenberg  and  Dr. 
Sturm.  However,  in  social  tactics  and  the  shibboleth  of  com- 
pany conversation,  Mrs.  Frere  was  no  tyro ;  she  gave  very  am- 
ple and  courteous  replies  which  conveyed — nothing,  elegantly ; 
thereby  earning  the  respect  of  the  inquisitors,  who  nevertheless 
felt  themselves  a  little  slighted  because  she  did  not  in  her  turn 
cross-examine  them  as  to  the  number  of  their  children,  their  va- 
rious professions  and  acquirements,  the  rank  and  standing  of 
their  respective  husbands,  etc. 
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This  conversation  was  of  course  varied  by  flying  visits  from 
the  hostess,  whenever  the  cakes,  and  coffee,  and  ices,  and  "  Nuss- 
torte,"  and  wine  were  being  handed  round.  **  Bjtte,  bitte,  meine 
Dam  en  ! "  she  would  cry ;  **  you  eat  nothing.  Take  another 
morsel  of  cake — a  cup  of  coffee — a  glass  -of  bowle,  I  fear  there 
is  nothing  to  tempt  you." 

But  even  gossip  garnished  with  sweets  cannot  last  forever; 
and  about  six,  symptoms  of  separation  began  to  show  themselves. 

The  Frau  Baronin  von  Heidenreich  lived  at  some  distance,  and 
with  three  verj'  tall  gaunt  daughters,  was  first  to  take  leave,  the 
young  ladies  courtesying  low  and  kissing  Frau  Oberst's  hand. 
Others  soon  followed,  and  Mrs.  Frere,  availing  herself  of  the 
movement,  approached  Friede  and  asked  if  they  might  leave. 

Then  Gertrud  and  Grace  had  to  be  disentangled  from  the  room 
full  of  Frauleins ;  but  at  last,  much  to  Grace's  relief,  all  was  over, 
and  they  were  once  more  in  the  keen,  still  air. 

*'  Well,  my  Gracechen,  what  do  you  think  of  a  *  Kaffee 
Klatch '  ?  "  asked  Friede,  slipping  her  arm  into  Grace's,  and 
leaving  Mrs.  Frere  to  Gertrud. 

"  Klatch  !  "  repeated  Grace. 

"  Yes ;   it  means  *  coffee  gossip '." 

"  It  is  quite  original,  and  not  very  amusing." 

Grace  was  not  disposed  to  talk,  so  she  let  Friede  run  on  un- 
checked with  a  rapid  sketch  of  nearly  all  the  people  they  had 
just  left,  while  she  revolved  in  her  own  mind  the  history  she  had 
overheard.  Those  words,  "  The  woman  pays  dear  for  her  folly," 
seemed  still  to  sound  in  her  ears.  Her  quick  fancy  sketched  a 
vivid  picture  of  a  beautiful  woman  wearing  out  the  remainder 
of  a  ruined  life  in  silence  and  solitude,  forsaken,  forgotten — hav- 
ing forfeited  a  mother's  right  to  the  presence,  the  love,  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  own  children  !  The  idea  was  too  terrible.  Could 
any  woman  live  under  such  a  ban,  and  keep  her  senses  '>  and 
w^ould  not  death  be  merciful,  compared  to  such  a  lot  ?  Could  it 
be  possible  that  Falkenberg — so  bright  and  pleasant — so  almost 
innocently  playful  with  Mabel — so  like  a  brother  and  son  in  their 
simple  home — had  played  a  guilty  part  in  such  a  tragedy  as  this  ? 
She  had  always  been  dimly  conscious  of  a  certain  distrust — a 
vague  uneasiness  when  with  him ;  but  of  late  it  had  nearly  died 
away.     Now 

But  probably  those  horrid  old  women  had  exaggerated.  How 
could  she  find  out  the  truth?  She  could  not  ask — she  could 
never  repeat  what  she  had  heard  ;  it  was  such  a  horrible  story ! 
True,  her  large  experience  in  novel-reading  supplied  many  par- 
allel cases,  but  then  they  were  in  books;  and  young  readers 
rarely  realize  that  such  things  occur  now  and  then  in  life.  Grace 
felt  strangely  moved ;  her  heart  sank  within  her.    What  was 
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Max  Frere's  fickleness  a.nd  neglect  compared  to  such  faithless- 
ness as  Falkenberg's  to  a  woman,  who,  whatever  she  might  be, 
had  forfeited  all  for  him  ! 

"  So  you  see,  my  Gracechen,  the  Burgomeister  is  sure  to  give 
a  ball  in  January  ;  he  always  does  ;  and  their  parties  are  capi- 
tal!  "  Friede  was  saying,  when  Grace,  with  an  effort,  forced  her- 
self back  to  every-day  topics. 

"  Yes ;  I  am  sure  they  are  charming !  "  returned  Grace,  me- 
chanically.    **  And,  my  uncle,  will  he  go  ?  " 

"  No ;  he  rarely  goes  out  in  the  evening.  But  Grace,  have 
you  seen  Otto  Sturm  lately?  " 

*'  Yes  ;  he  was  skating  with  me  yesterday,  and  he  sups  with 
us  to-night.  I  wish  you  had  seen  how  he  brightened  up  when 
my  mother  asked  him  !  " 

**  Did  he  know  I — I  mean  we — ^were  coming,  thou  sweetest 
one  }  " 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  that  was  why  we  asked  him.  We  scarce 
ever  ask  any  one." 

*'  Well,  your  little  Paulina  has  lit  up  every  room  !  How  tempt- 
ing and  homelike  the  old  house  looks !  "  cried  Friede,  as  they 
approached  under  the  snow  laden  trees. 

**  I  only  hope  she  has  done  as  I  desired  her  about  laying  the 
table,'*  said  Grace ;  *'  between  my  bad  German  and  my  inexpe- 
rience, I  fear  I  am  an  indifferent  //aus/rau." 

"  Come,  then,"  exclaimed  Friede,  who  seemed  in  high  spirits, 
"  let  us  run  on,  and  make  all  right  before  any  one  arrives." 

The  salon,  with  its  bright  lamp  and  gay  table-covers,  its  books, 
photograph-stands,  opeja  piano,  and  Mrs.  Frere's  work-basket 
overflowing  with  many-colored  wools,  seemed  to  welcome  them 
cheerily.  Mab,  too,  had  donned  a  pretty,  gray  summer  frock 
and  coaxed  Paulina  to  do  her  fair  hair  in  two  long  plaits,  after 
which  friendly  assistance  they  quarreled — quarreled  bitteriy,  I 
regret  to  say — over  the  task  of  setting  the  table,  as  Paulina  re- 
fused to  permit  Mabel  any  share  of  the  work. 

"  She  is  an  odious,  disagreeable  thing,"  said  Mab,  with  her 
usual  candor  and  decision.  **  And  just  you  look,  Grace,  what  a 
muddle  she  has  made  of  it ! — a  pile  of  spoons  here,  a  heap  of 
forks  there.  No  room  for  the  plates,  she  has  put  the  dishes  so 
near  the  edge.     She  knows  nothing !  " 

•'  It  looks  rather  funny,"  said  Grace,  glad  to  turn  her  thoughts 
to  domestic  matters ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  you  speak  rudely  to  Paul- 
ina, and  that  makes  her  cross.     Come,  you  may  help  Friede  and 


me. 


So  saying  she  began  to  array  the  supper-table  in  English  fash- 
ion, Friede  and  Mab  assisting — all  three  enjoying  their  work — 
while  Paulina  was  free  to  concentrate  her  energies  on  the  prep- 
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aration  of  BaeBhukn  (fried  fowl  with  mushrooms — ^a  Bbhemian 
dish  of  decided  hierit). 

When  all  was  ready  they  left  the  double-doors  open  that  the 
warmth  of  the  salon  might  penetrate  into  the  dining-room,  thus 
permitting  a  pleasant  peep  of  the  supper-table,  with  its  snow- 
white  cloth,  shining  glass  and  silver,  and  centre-group  of  plants. 

"  Do  you  not  think  Grace  has  learned  mudi  management 
since  she  came  to  us  ?  "  asked  Gertrud,  who  had  rearranged  her 
toilette  with  some  care.  Both  sisters  were  arrayed  in  ruby 
French  merino,  much  trimmed  with  velvet  of  the  sanie  color, 
and  bows  of  pale  blue  at  the  throat  and  in  their  hair. 

"  Yes,  she  really  does  wonders ;  and  she  knew  little  or  noth- 
ing when  she  left  England,'*  replied  Mrs.  Frere,  to  whom  the 
question  had  been  addressed. 

"  And  can  she  manage,  as  she  intended,  on  sixteen  thalers  a 
week  ?  It  is  really  quite  enough,  only  your  ways  are  so  differ- 
ent." 

**  I  imagine  she  does.  She  has  not  mentioned  the  house  ac- 
counts to  me  for  some  time." 

"  It  is  no  doubt  a  help  to  have  the  good  Dalbersdorf  milk  and 
butter  at  market  price ;  and  Mamsell  desired  me  to  tell  you.  that 
We  kill  a  pig  next  week,  and  will  vou  please  say  what  Sckwein 
fleisch  or  ivurst  you  would  like  ? 

"  My  dear,  you  had  better  speak  to  Grace ;  I  leave  everything 
to  her.     But  Lam  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,  Gertrud." 

"  And  is  it  in  truth  so  much  more  costly  in  London  ?  " 

Mrs.  Frere's  answer  was  stopped  by  the  entrance  of  Dr. 
Sturm,  whom  they  had  previously  heart!  taking  off  his  coat  in 
the  corridor.  He  had  made  a  careful  toilette ;  his  neat  tie,  and 
hair  brushed  back  behind  his  ears,  all  showed  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention  to  personal  appearance. 

"  I  fear  I  am  somewhat  early,"  he  said,  bowing  low  over  the 
hand  Mrs.  Frere  extended  to  him,  while  his  pale  cheek  flushed  a 
little.  **  But  it  is  always  agreeable  to  be  with  Mrs.  Frere ;  and 
I  have,  moreover,  to  make  the  excuses  of  my  mother,  who  is  too 
much  overwhelmed  with  her  Christmas  preparations  to  leave  the 
house." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Frere.  "  She  ought  to  have 
come,  were  it  only  to  rest  for  a  couple  of  hours." 

"  Why  did  you  not  bring  Cecilia  ?  "  asked  Mab. 

"Fiaulein  Gertrud,  Friulein  Friede,"  continued  the  doctor, 
"  you  are,  I  hope,  well  ?  It  seems  a  long  age  since  I  have  seen 
you."  And  after  greeting  Grace  cordially,  he  took  a  seat  be- 
tween Friede  and  Mrs.  Frere,  turning  occasionally  when  speak- 
ing to  her  to  look  at  the  former  with  such  an  expression  of  se- 
rene complete  happiness,  that  Grace  thought  every  one  who  ob- 
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served  him  for  a  mbment  must  perceive  the  secret  of  his  joy; 
while  Friede  blushed  and  smiled  and  grew  radiai^t  under  his 
honest  loving  glance,  till  her  cousin  felt  absolutely  indignant  at 
this  display  of  feeling  'without  the  smallest  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment or  self-control. 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  coffee  party  of  that  afternoon^, 
and  Grace  asked  if  Friede  knew  who  the  two  ladies  were  who 
sat  near  her  (Grace)  by  the  doorway. 

"  While  you  were  talking  with  FrSulein  Giitcher  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure.  One  was,  I  think,  Frau  Walter ;  the 
other  is  a  stranger  from  Dresden,  who  is,  I  think,  staying  with 
the  Frau  Oberst." 

•'Oh,  that  Frau  Walter  fe  too  dreadful ;  she  is  the  greatest 
gossip  in  Zittau,  and  always  has  the  worst  stories  of  every  one," 
cried  Gertrud. 

This  was  a  crumb  of  comfort  to  Grace,  and  it  had  hardly  been 
caught  when  little  Paulina  opened  the  door  with  a  beaming  as- 
pect, and  said : 

**  Herr  Graf,  meine  gnadige  Frau,  and  Herr  Baron,*'  when,  to 
the  amazement  of  every  one.  Count  Costello's  tall  stately  figure 
appeared  in  the  doorway — for  every  one  knew  he  seldom  left 
Dalbersdorf  of  an  evening  in  winter — and  close  behind  came 
Falkenberg. 

"  My  dear  uncle !  **  cried  Mrs.  Frere  and  Grace  together. 

*•  Ach  Gott,  der  Gross-vater !  "  exclaimed  his  granddaughters, 
with  one  voice. 

"This  is  indeed  a  pleasure,"  said  Grace,  embracing  him 
warmly,  while  Mrs.  Frere  drew  forward  her  own  arm-chair,  and 
all  crowded  round  him. 

*•  Why,  it  is  a  treat  to  come  among  such  a  bevy  of  beauties," 
said  the  gallant  veteran,  having  kissed  them  all  round  and  set- 
tled himself  in  his  chair.  "  And  your  saien,  niece,  has  borrow- 
ed something  of  your  own  charm." 

"  But  to  what  do  we  owe  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yOu,  dear  un- 
cle ?  " 

"  Yes,"  echoed  Friede,  **  how  is  it  you  are  here,  Gross-papa  ?  " 

"Ah,  you  have. to  thank  me,"  said  Falkenberg,  who  had 
kept  in  the  background,  furtively  watching  Grace ;  *'  and  nobody 
takes  any  notice  of  me.  Miss  Grace  has  not  even  spoken  one 
word." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Grace,  laughing  to  hide  the  change 
in  her  tone,  which  was  perceptible  to  herself;  **  I  was  too  much 
surprised  to  notice  any  one.  Thank  you  very  much  for  bringing 
the  count  to  us."  She  spoke  without  moving  from  her  place, 
and  Falkenberg  consequently  did  not  offer  his  hand. 
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•'After  you  started  this  morning,"  said  the  count,  "Falken- 
berg  made  his  appearance,  and  insisted  on  my  riding  over  with 
him  to  Burchardtswald  ;  then  I  went  to  dine  at  the  Casino — so 
I  am  here,  and  shall  return  with  the  girls.  My  Frau  Tochter 
was  quite  alarmed  at  such  an  outbreak  on  the  old  soldier's  part. 
]fcia !  ha  !  ha  I  "  the  count  laughed  triumphantly  at  the  notion 
of  his  daughter's  discomfiture.  "  However,  I  have  enjoyed  my 
day." 

**  Ah,  Wolff! "  cried  Friede,  "you  are  always  ready  to  stir  up 
insurrection." 

•'  Have  I  not  done  well,  and  given  every  one  pleasure  ?  "  he 
returned. 

"  Please  come  to  table,"  said  Paulina.  .^    • 

The  count  offered  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Frere,  Falkenberg  to  Ger- 
trud,  and  Sturm  brought  up  in  the  rear  with  Friede  and  Grace. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  count,  as  he  glanced  approvingly  at  the  chief 
dish,  "  Backhuhn  /  that  is  good.  I  have  not  tasted  Backhuhn 
for  some  time — and  mushrooms — ^good  !  " 

'*  And  here,  uncle,  is  a  bottle  of  Mislauer.  I  know  you  like  it 
— at  least  I  hope  so,"  said  Mrs.  Frere. 

The  supper  proceeded  merrily,  Grace  and  Friede  doing  a  good 
deal  of  the  waiting,  Sturm  and  Falkenberg  occasionally  assist- 
ing. 

*' Thank  you,  me  darling,"  said  the  count,  as  Grace  bent  over 
him  to  place  a  fresh  roll  by  his  plate.  "  Faith  !  it  transports  me 
back  nearly  fifty  years  to  look  at  you  to-night,  though  you  are 
pale.     What's  the  matter,  Grace  ?  " 

*'  Nothing,  dear  uncle,"  she  returned,  blushing  vividly,  for  ev- 
ery eye  turned  upon  her  at  this  observation,  and  she  hastened 
back  to  her  place,  which  was  between  Sturm  and  Falkenberg, 
at  the  foot  of  the  table.  The  latter,  glancing  up  at  her  round 
pliant  figure,  in  its  simple  dress  of  close-fitting  black  silk,  but- 
toned from  throat  to  feet,  with  a  frill  and  cravat  of  rich  old  lace, 
said,  smiling: 

*'  Miss  Grace  is  a  very  deceptive  young  lady.  The  roses  come 
and  go  so  quickly  in  her  cheeks  that  a  stranger  might  think  her 
very  shy — timid — bashful — which  is  it  ?  But  no  !  she  is  firm, 
and  self-reliant,  and  proud — very  proud.  Is  it  not  so,  Herr  Gen- 
eral ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Falkenberg,  my  boy ;  you  have  a  very 
fair  general  idea  of  the  sex — ^you  have  made  the  most  of  your 
opportunities,  I  dare  say — but  I  don't  think  you  understand  an 
Irish  girl  like  ray  Grace." 

*•  Do  I  not  ?  "  said  Falkenberg,  turning  a  significant  glance  on 
Grace.     "  I  think  I  ought." 

*'  And  I  think,  Wolff,  you  are  very  rude  to  insinuate  that  my 
cousin  is  boldp"  said  Gertrud,  with  a  simper  of  superiority. 
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"  But  I  said  no  such  thing.  What  I  do  say  is,  that  for  all  the 
sweet  home-staying  virtues  of  a  real  German  maiden,  there  is  no 
better  type  than  my  fair  cousin  Gertrud." 

"  And  am  not  I  home-staying,  too  ?  '*  asked  Friede,  in  an  in- 
jured tone. 

"  To  be  sure ;  dare  any  one  deny  it  ?  "  said  Falkenberg,  sooth- 
ingly. 

'*  Fraulein  Friede  is  formed  to  be  the  light  and  joy  of  the  home 
she  stays  in,"  murmured  Herr  Doctor,  in  a  low  tone,  unnoticed 
by  any  one  save  Friede  and  Grace,  while  Falkenberg  rather 
noisily  drank. Gertrud 's  health. 

"  Well  said,"  thought  Grace  to  herself,  "  How  well  he  says 
most  things ! "  and  she  silently  wondered  that  inteljectual  re- 
finement could  co-exist  with  manners  somewhat  primitive  in 
some  directions,  for  even  as  he  spoke,  he  unhesitatingly  rested 
his  knife,  all  dripping  with  gravy,  on  the  table-cloth  while  send- 
ing his  plate  for  a  supply  of  Backkuhn^  and  then  thrust  the  gas- 
tronomic weapon  into  the  salt  previous  to  renewing  his  attack ; 
nor  did  any  doubt  seem  to  cross  his  mind  at  a  later  period  as  to 
the  propriety  of  using  his  toothpick :  unimportant  trifles,  per- 
haps, yet  Grace  thought  how  intolerable  in  a  husband  !  When 
she  again  attended  to  what  was  going  on,  the  count  was  con- 
cluding a  panegyric  on  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  his  country-wo- 
men. 

"  Not  but  there  are  angels  by  the  dozen  to  be  found  in  Saxony 
and  Austria ;  but,  for  dash  and  fun,  and  the  salt  of  pleasant 
deviltry  to  keep  the  blood  warm  in  your  veins  while  all  goes  well, 
and  love  and  tenderness  to  heal  your  wounds  and  soothe  your 
bruises  when  you've  been  battered  in  the  battle  of  life,  there  are 
few  can  equal  an  Irish  girl.  Your  health,  my  dear  niece ;  and 
yours  too,  my  jewel !  " 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  the  deviltry,"  said  Falkenberg,  laughing 
and  glancing  at  Grace,  as  she  held  out  her  glass  to  touch  her 
grand-uncle's ;  "  and  of  course,  that  carries  conviction  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  assertion  !  '*  but  Grace  did  not  meet  his  eyes. 

"  I  should  have  thought,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  Mrs.  Frere, 
**  that  you  knew  little  or  nothing  of  your  countrywomen,  you  left 
home  so  early." 

"  Fifty-four  years  ago,  last  November,"  returned  the  veteran. 
"  But,  my  dear,  I  have  known  Irish  women  out  of  Ireland !  To 
be  sure,  fifty  years  ago  every  woman  was  sweeter  and  fairer,  the 
sun  shone  brighter,  the  thunder  rolled  more  grandly ;  ach,  Him- 
mel !  joy  was  more  joyous,  and  grief  more  keen." 

"  Is  it,  then,  so  long,  Herr  Graf,  since  you  left  your  country  ?  " 
asked  Dr.  Sturm. 

"  Ay !  I  have  seen  the  map  of  Europe  twice  changed  during 
the  time,  and  not  much  good  come  of  it." 
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"  You  should  dictate  your  mdmoirs  to  Friede  and  to  tne,"  said 
Grace ;  "  I  long  to  write,  and  your  recollections  would  be  histor- 
ical." 

*'I  have  seen  a  good  deal,  one  w^y  or  the  other,  certainly,"  re- 
turned the  count,  with  some  pride,  while  Mrs.  Frere  filled  his 
glass ;  "  but  1  tell  you  that,  while  most  things  seem  to  grow 
smaller  and  feebler  in  my  sight,  the  enormous  size  of  modem 
armies  fills  me  with  astonishment." 

"  And  sorrow,"  put  in  Sturm :  "  such  cruel  waste  of  the  most 
precious  material  the  world  holds — human  life." 

"It  is  not  wasted,"  said  Falkenberg,  sharply;  "wars  do  not 
often  occur,  and  the  military  death-rate  is  not  higher  than  civil." 

"Ah,  Herr  Baron,  you  v^rillfully  misunderstand  me,"  cried 
Sturm.  "  It  is  not  of  the  waste  of  physical  life  I  speak,  but  ca- 
reers intemipted,  studies  broken  off  at  their  most  critical  period, 
families  deprived  of  their  most  effectual  helpers;  of  the  country 
turned  into  a  vast  barrack,  of  industry  paralyzed." 

"  Liebe,  Herr  Doctor  ! "  returned  Falkenberg,  and  there  was 
a  touch  of  scorn  in  his  tone.  "  The  men  who  come  into  our 
ranks  are  too  young  to  have  family  duties  or  ought  not  to  have 
them ;  and  as  the  obligation  is  universal,  the  oreaking-off  of 
studies,  or  careers,  puts  them  at  no  disadvantage  while  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  soldier  teaches  them  order,  punctuality,  obedience, 
self-respect "  , 

"  Not  self-respect !  A  system  that  reduces  them  to  machines, 
and  stamps  out  individuality,  cannot  develop  self-respect." 

"  Faith,  every  man  is  the  better  of  being  drilled,"  said  the 
count;  whereupon  Falkenberg  remarked  on  the  philanthropic 
enthusiasm  of  uninstructed  civilians  with  a  thinly  veiled  sneer. 

Dr.  Sturm  replied  with  perfect  temper,  but  much  earnestness, 
and  the  argument  raged  for  some  minutes  in  German,  though 
the  conversation  had  begun  in  English.  Grace  gathered  enough 
to  understand  that  Otto  Sturm  was  an  advanced  Liberal,  and 
was  of  opinion  that  the  peace  of  Europe  would  be  safer  in  the 
hands  of  strictly  representative  governments,  than  in  those  of  au- 
tocrats or  nominally  constitutional  kings,  who  could  put  the  ter- 
rible machihery  of  war  in  motion  from  insufficient  motives,  or 
reasons  apart  from  the  real  interests  of  the  people.  Moreover, 
she  observed  that  he  was  always  calm  with  the  strength  of  deep 
unselfish  conviction,  wherea?  Falkenberg  spoke  with  repressed 
irritation  and  angry  contempt,  as  if  he  would  fain  crush  all  op- 

Eosition,  all  assertion  of  right,  by  his  inferiors  under  his  military 
eel.  The  count's  views  did  not  come  out  very  clearly,  his  old- 
soldier  prejudices  inclining  to  universal  enrollment — nis  kindly 
nature  to  give  all  a  chance  of  improving  their  condition. 

Friede  looked  a  little  anxious  as  Falkcnberg's  face  assumed  a 
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harder  and  more  sneering  expresM6n,  noticirtg  which,  Grace, 
presuming  on  her  supposed  ignorance  of  the  turn  the  conversa- 
tion had  taken,  suggested  that,  as  every  one  seemed  to  have  fin- 
ished supper,  they  might  go  into  the  next  room,  and  perhaps 
Fried e  would  play  to  them  ;  whereupon  they  all  arose  from  the 
table  and  adjourned  to  the  salon.  Friede  sat  down  willingly 
enough  to  the  piano  and  began  a  long  fantasia,  while  Dr.  Sturm, 
listening  attentively,  stood  beside  her  to  turn  over  the  leaves ; 
and  the  count  occasionally  whispered  morsels  of  argument  to 
Mrs.  Frere  and  Gertrud,  which  were,  unfortunately,  too  late  for 
the  interrupted  discussion.  Grace,  meantime,  drew  a  low  seat 
between  the  piano  and  the  sofa,  which  stood  somewhat  back 
from  where  Gertrud  had  placed  herself.  After  looking  first  at  a 
few  photographs,  and  then  over  Friede's  shoulder  at  her  music, 
Falkenberg  threw  himself  in  a  half-reclining  posture  on  the  sofa, 
his  head  coming  very  close  to  Grace's  ear.  Presently  the  music 
grew  louder,  he  said,  very  quietly : 

"  Something  has  displeased  or  distressed  you  to-day :  you 
have  hardly  spoten,  you  have  hardly  eaten  ;  and  I  imagine,  per- 
haps groundlessly,  that  I  am  out  of  favor." 

"  Oh  no  !  nothing  has  gone  wrong,  and  you  have  done  noth- 
ing to  displease  me,"  returned  Grace. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Falkenberg,  again  subduing  his 
tone,  said : 

"  You  have  a  most  expressive  voice ;  did  no  one  ever  tell  you 
so.^  Whatever  words  your  lips  may  form,  your  voice  tells  the 
truth  ;  and  you  have  had  some  shock,  some  mental  blow  to-day. 
I  have  learned  to  know  you  well,  since  the  day  you  risked  so 
much  to  bring  me  help.*' 

"  De  grace,  Herr.von  Falkenberg  !  You  know  quite  well  that 
I  risked  nothing ;  do  not  mention  it  any  more." 

**  And  will  you  not  tell  me  what  has  distressed  you  ?  "  said 
Falkenberg,  after  an  instant's  pause,  as  if  he  waited  for  her  to 
Speak. 

"  I  have  felt  home-sick  of  late,"  returned  Grace,  quickly ;  "  the 
season  brings  with  it  memories,  and  though  I  like  Zittau,  and  my 
cousins,  and — ever}'  one,  there  are  hours  when  I  long — oh,  un- 
speakably !— for  mv  old  home — my  old  life." 

Her  voice  trembled  slightly,  her  lip  quivered  as  she  spoke  with 
pathetic  earnestness,  for  her  heart  swelled  with  the  thought  of 
that  far-away  time,  nearly  a  year  ago,  when  the  world  was  un- 
known and  unfeared ;  and  treachery,  falsehood,  harshness,  were 
mere  stage  effect,  conjured  up  by  clever  writers  to  give  force  and 
interest  to  their  dramatic  pictures.  Something  in  her  voice  and 
downcast  look  stirred  Falkenberg's  heart  or  circulating  system  ; 
and  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  full  of  almost  passionate  ten- 
derness he  whispered  : 
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"  Meine*liebe  Grace !  you  will  tell  me  to-morrow,  when  we 
skate  together  ?  ** 

"I  shall  not,"  said  Grace,  shortly,  suddenly  throwing  off  the 
softness  and  depression  which  had  crept  over  her ;  "  you  are  the 
last  man  I  should  tell  anything  to/* 

"  Ach,  so !  "  exclaimed  Falkenberg,  greatly  startled,  a  long- 
drawn  **  so ;  "  **  then  I  am  in  disgrace  !  " 

When  the  little  party  broke  up,  Friede,  on  pretense  of  looking 
at  Mab  asleep,  stole  first  into  Mrs.  Frere's  and  then  into  Grace's 
room. 

"  Ach,  du  Liebling ! "  she  said,  twining  her  arm  round  her 
cousin's  waist,  *'  was  it  not  wunderschon  (admirable)  ?  " 

"What?"  asked  Grace. 

*'  Oh,  the  argument  at  supper :  Otto's  eloquence,  his  logic,  his 
infinite  superiority.  Wolff  is  not  at  all  equal  to  him.  He  loses 
his  temper,  he  cannot  reason  ;  he  is  not  noble  !  " 

"  Herr  von  Falkenberg  is  no  savant,''  said  Grace,  coldly ;  "  he 
is  just  a  fighting-man  with  a  few  accomplishments.  But,  Friede, 
do  you  know  anything  of  his  history  ?  Why  did  he  change  into 
this  regiment?" 

**  I  scarcely  know.  He  was  unsteady,  and  gambled,  and  got 
into  debt,  and  then  he  was  mixed  up  in  some  unpleasant  afmir 
in  Dresden  ;  I  never  was  told  exactly  what,  but  there  was  a  lady 
in  it.  Why  do  you  ask,  dear  Grace  ?  Do  you  interest  yourself 
in  Wolff?" 

"No;  certainly  not  as  you  mean.  Yet  he  does  interest  me, 
though  he  is  ever  so  far  below  your  Otto." 

"  My  Otto,  beloved  Grace !     Why  do  you  call  him  thus  ?  " 

"Because  I  am  sure  he  is** 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

CHRISTMAS,  which  at  Dungar  had  been  principally  a  time 
of  religious  obser\'ance — of  charitable  and  family  gifts,  and 
some  extra  eating — was  the  most  important  festival  of  the  year 
at  Dalbersdorf ;  nay  more,  the  crowning-point,  to  which  months 
of  preparation  were  devoted.  Herrschaft,  gesinde  Leute, 
Dienst'Mddchen,  high  and  low,  looked  to  its  rewards  as  the  ul- 
timate end  and  aim  of  service  and  good  conduct.  Then  pro- 
fessors from  remote  cities  and  soldiers  from  distant  barracks 
rush  home  for  even  a  couple  of  days,  to  taste  once  more  the  old 
life — some  with  relish  and  enjoyment,  some  wit^h  weariness  and 
disgust,  according  to  their  several  natures. 

Mab  had  been  for  days  wild  with  anticipation  respecting  the 
Christmas-tree,  which,  although  familiar  enough  in   England 
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nowadays,  was  unknown  in  the  "  wild  West."  Mamsell  had  fa- 
vored her  with  many  descriptions,  and  hinted  at  a  dazzling  ar- 
ray of  gifts  spread  on  tables  which  was  beyond  the  power  of 
childish  imagination  to  picture.  But  she  little  knew  the  fertility 
of  Mab's  fancy. 

Grace  often  warned  her  not  to  expect  too  much,  though  she 
was  quite  aware  of  the  fruitlessness  of  her  words. 

To  Mrs.  Frere  and  Grace  the  season  brought  sad  and  tender 
thoughts  of  their  old  home  and  its  beloved  master.  This  frame 
of  mind  drew  them  more  together  than  ever — Mrs.  Frere  droop- 
ing like  a  plant  deprived  of  sunshine  whenever  her  daughter  was 
away  ;  and  Grace,  out  of  the  treasure  of  a  boundlessly  generous 
nature,  always  finding  patience,  tenderness,  sympathy  enough  to 
satisfy  her  mother's  needs — no  shadow  of  selfishness  ever  sug- 
gesting that  she  gave  too  much,  or  received  too  little.  Nor  did 
Mrs.  Frere  often  transgress  reasonable  limits.  If  of  slight  build, 
her  character  was  true,  sweet,  and  childlike:  a  creature  that 
could  die  for  one  she  loved,  but  could  neither  endure  silently  nor 
dare  to  look  danger  in  the  face.  Her  spirits  invariably  flagged 
as  the  end  of  the  quarter  drew  near,  and  rose  again  as  soon  as 
the  fresh  though  expected  supply  of  cash  replenished  the  ex- 
hausted exchequer.  She  was  rather  reluctant  to  share  the  Dal- 
bersdorf  festivities ;  but  neither  the  count  nor  Frau  Alvsleben 
would  hear  of  an  excuse,  and  Grace  was  equally  urgent.  '*  You 
cannot  be  left  alone,  you  know,  mother  dear ;  if  you  do  not  go, 
neither  can  I," — an  argument  which  settled  the  matter. 

Christmas-eve  was  fine — that  is,  still  and  gray,  but  less  cold 
than  the  days  which  had  immediately  preceded  it ;  and  Falken- 
berg,  of  whom  they  had  not  seen  much  since  the  visit  of  Ger- 
trud  and  Friede,  had  come  in  the  previous  evening  to  offer  his 
sleigh  for  the  accommodation  of  Mrs.  Frere  and  her  daughters. 
Mrs.  Frere  accepted  very  readily,  for  Falkenberg  stood  high  in 
her  good  graces. 

"  We  shall  take  Ulrich  with  us,  also,**-he  said.  "  I  had  a  let- 
ter from  him ;  he  starts  to-night,  and  will  beat  up  my  quarters 
about  five  or  six  in  the  morning.  There  is  an  American  enter- 
tainment at  which  he  wishes  to  be  present,  and  he  will  go  from 
it  to  the  train.** 

"  I  am  glad  of  that !  "  cried  Grace ;  "  Ulrich  is  such  a  nice 
boy." 

"  Boy !  "  repeated  P^alkenberg,  laughing ;  "  he  would  not  be 
much  obliged  to  you  for  such  an  epithet." 

**  Well,  I  always  feel  as  if  he  were  a  boy ;  I  cannot  believe  he 
is  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  older  than  I  am." 

*'  Is  he  ?  I  suppose  it  is  ungallant  to  say  so,  but  I  always  im- 
agine you  older  than  I  suppose  you  are.    May  I  ask  ?  " 
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"  Oh  yes,  certainly ;  I  shall  be  nineteen  the  23d  of  January.'' 

"The  23d  of  January,'*  repeated  Falkenberg,  thoughtfully; 
"you  look ."     He  paused. 

"Pray  say  no  more,"  returned  Grace,  laughing. 

The  day,  then,  was  gray  and  still,  but  Dalbersdorf  had  put  on 
its  brightest  aspect.  Everything  capable  of  being  scrubbed  or 
polished  had  been  rubbed  up  to  the  last  degree.  The  smiling 
Marie,  who  seemed  to  have  subjected  her  face"  to  the  same  proc- 
ess, had  on  a  snowy  apron  and  cap,  and  came  to  greet  them 
with  effusion  and  many  "  Achs  I  '*  "  Gnadige  Fraus,"  and  hand- 
kissing. 

Behind  her  Mamsell,  also  in  her  best :  lace  on  her  head-gear 
and  apron,  her  Sunday  black  merino  dress,  and  a  lace  handker- 
chief. The  whole  family  following  after  from  the  dining-room  to 
greet  their  guests. 

"  Many  happy  Christmases  to  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  count, 
as  Mab  sprang  into  his  arms,  and  was  passed  on  from  one  to 
another,  to  receive  a  succession  of  embraces. 

"  Ach !  but  you  are  welcome,  my  good  cousin  and  friend,"  said 
Frau  Alvsleben,  presenting  both  hands  to  Mrs.  Frere  kindly ; 
**  and  you  too,  meine  liebe — liebe  Grace  !  " 

"Welcome  to  a  Saxon  Christmas,"  said  Gertrud. 

"  Dearest  and  best !  I  have  been  looking  for  you  this  hour," 
cried  Friede. 

And  amid  the  general  kissing  which  ensued,  Ulrich,  who  had 
done  his  first  greeting  in  Zittau,  quietly  took  his  place  among  the 
household,  presenting  himself  for  his  share  with  such  an  easy, 
natural  air,  that  Grace  found  herself  bestowing  a  similar  salute 
upon  him  unconsciously,  to  the  amusement  of  all  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  young  hussar. 

"  Ach  ! "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  it  is  the  sweetest !  and  all  the 
sweeter  for  being  almost  stolen  —  eh,  meine  liebe  Cousine! 
Falkenberg,  you  are  no  cousin.  You  must  keep  afar  off— poor 
Wolff!" 

Grace  laughed  good-humoredly. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  pleased,"  she  said.  "But  I  should  say 
given  kisses  were  sweeter." 

"  I  too,"  said  Falkenberg,  carelessly ;  "nor  can  you  deny  me 
a  nephew  and  cousin's  claim  here." 

So  saying,  he  offered  a  polite  kiss  to  Frau  Alvsleben  and  her 
daughters. 

"  Faith,  Ulrich  shows  a  touch  of  his  Irish  blood  now  and 
then,"  cried  the  count. 

"  But  come — come  into  the  dining  room,"  said  Frau  Alvsle- 
ben;  "  you  must  be  cold  after  your  drive." 

"Ah!  we  shall  have  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  soon,"  remarked 
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the  count.  *'  I  hope  it  will  not  cojme  down  till  you  are  safe  back 
to-night." 

**  Come  with  me,"  whispered  Friede  to  Grace,  "  and  take  off 
your  wraps  in  my  room." 

"  Yes,  come  with  us,"  said  Gertrud,  who  was  gay  and  gra- 
cious. 

Friede  made  a  little  furtive  grimace  to  her  cousin,  for  she  did 
not  particularly  covet  Gertrud's  company.  She  was  always 
greedy  of  opportunities  to  pour  out  her  doubts,  hopes,  and  fears 
to  the  one  confidante  in  whom  she  dared  to  trust. 

However,  the  three  girls  went  upstairs  together ;  Mab  prefer- 
ring Mamseirs  companv  and  a  visit  to  the  pigs  and  poultry. 

**  What  shall  I  do  with  these  ?  "'  asked  Grace ;  "  these  "  being 
sundry  brown-paper  parcels  of  various  sizes^ 

•*  Oh,"  from  Gertrud,  "you  must  leave  Friede's  things  with 
me,  and. mother's,  and  Wolff's ;  and  the  rest' with  Friede." 

"  Wolff's !  "  repeated  Grace,  dismayed  ;  "  I  never  thought  of 
him.     Mab  has  worked  him  a  note-book,  but  I — I  did  nothing.'* 

"  That  is  too  bad  !  "  cried  Friede.  "  I  am  sure  he  will  be  dis- 
appointed." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  will  mind,"  said  Grace. 

'•  I  have  worked  him  a  new  jagd-guriel  (hunting-belt),  won- 
derfully beautiful  (wundersc/idn),"  returned  Gertrud,  with  an  air 
of  importance ;  "  and  I  have  knit  him  three  pairs  of  silk  socks, 
and  a  Deckt  (cover)  for  his  table." 

"Why,  Gertrud,  you  have  been  diligent!  But  Herr  Haupt- 
mann  has  a  splendid  hunting-belt  already." 

**  Yes,"  said  Gertrud,  with  a  slight  frown  and  much  decision ; 
"  but  I  do  not  wish  him  to  wear  it  any  more." 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  leave  it  off?  " 

"We  shall  see,"  returned  Gertrud,  closing  her  mouth  tightly, 

Grace  looked  at  her  in  slight  surprise. 

-"  Well,  Gertrud,"  she  said,  selecting  several  of  her  parcels,  "  I 
will  give  these  to  your  care ;  and  these,  Friede,  to  yours.  I  have 
put  names  on  them  all." 

"  I  will  take  them  at  once  to  the  salon  (y^t  use  the  Oben-stube 
always  at  Christmas),'*  said  Gertrud,  gathering  up  those  com- 
mitted to  her  charge.  "  After  dinner  Friede  and  I  will  set  all 
in  order.  I  would  ask  you  to  help,  only  as  it  is  your  first  Ger- 
man Christmas,  we  want  you  to  see  the  tables  when  all  is 
ready.*' 

"  Next  Christmas,  dearest,  you  shall  help  us,"  said  Friede,  ca- 
ressingly, as  if  it  was  an  honor  and  pleasure  of  which  she  reluc- 
tantly deprived  her  friend. 

While  Grace  found  herself  thinking:  "Next  Christmas! 
Shall  I  be  here  next  Christmas?     I  am  content  and  happy 
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enough  ;  but  I  should  like  to  spend  next  Christmas  in  Engkind." 
A  sudden,  unusual  yearning  sprang  up  in  her  heart  for  Randal, 
for  Jimmy  Byrne,  for  her  old  nurse,  for  dear,  pleasant  Lady 
Elton,  for  all  and  every  one  whom  she  had  known  and  loved. 

Meantime^  Friede  was  speaking,  and  Gertrud  had  left  the 
room. 

"  It  was  so  difficult  to  think  of  any  thing  for  Otto — Dr. 
Sturm." 

**  What  have  you  decided  on  ?  "  asked  Grace,  finding  some 
words  were  expected  of  her. 

"A  large  blotting-book,  with  his  initials  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  bay-leaves.  It  is  really  charming ;  and  a  Decke  for 
Frau  Sturm." 

"  And  how  do  you  conceal  your  gifts  from  each  other  when 
you  both  arrange  them .?  " 

"  Oh,  Gertrud  decks  my  table,  and  I  deck  hers ;  then  we  lay  a 
cover  over ;  and  when  we  all  go  in,  each  uncovers  her  own  ta- 
ble: yours " 

Here  a  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  them. 

**  Herein,"  called  Friede,  whereupon  enter  Ulrich  and  Falken- 
berg,  quite  naturally  and  unconcernedly. 

**  Ach  !  meine  liebe  Friede,  Wolff  and  I  have  been  seeking 
thee  ;  and  where  is  Gertrud  ?  "  said  Ulrich. 

"  We  have  important  secrets  to  commit  to  thy  keeping,"  add- 
ed Falkenberg.  "  Call  Gertrud,  and  come  down  to  the  Arbeit^ 
zimmer  (study) ;  the  Fraulein  Cousin  is  not  in  our  confidence ! " 

They  left  Grace  and  went  away  together.  She  was  going  to 
seek  Mab  and  Mamsell,  when  Frau  Sturm,  her  son  and  daugh- 
ter— the  usual  Christmas  guests  at  Dalbersdorf — arrived.  And 
the  scene  of  hearty  welcome  and  general  hubbub  was  re-enact- 
ed, such  as  Grace  had  already  shared :  Friede  embracing  the 
kindly  simple  widow  with  warmth  and  effusion,  taking  her  up  to 
the  guest  chamber  herself,  and  loading  her  with  affectionate  at- 
tention ;  while  to  Grace's  care  Cecilia  was  confided,  and  they 
set  out  together  to  find  Mab  and  bring  her  in  to  dinner,  which, 
in  honor  of  the  company,  was  fixed  at  the  late  hour  of  half-past 
two. 

After  a  prolonged  symposium,  from  which  the  children  soon 
escaped,  Friede  and  Gertrud  went  away  to  their  task  of  decora- 
tion ;  and  the  table  being  cleared,  Grace  undertook  to  amuse 
Mab  and  Cecilia.  The  count  went  to  take  a  nap,  Frau  Alvsle- 
ben  to  attend  to  sundry  matters  connected  with  tne  festival,  and 
Ulrich,  Herr  Doctor,  Falkenberg,  and  the  VerwaUer  to  the  sta- 
bles ;  while  Mrs.  Frere  and  Frau  Sturm  strove  to  keep  up  a  con- 
versation in  mixed  French  and  German. 

"  Don't  you  think  5Ve  might  go  upstairs  and  help  Gertrud  and 
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Friede?  "  asked  Mab,  whose  thoughts  were  with  them  already. 

"  No,  indeed  ;  you  must  not !  Come,  here  is  Uncle  Costello's 
old  backgammon-board.  You  can  play  Mab,  and  I  will  teach 
Cecilia." 

To  this  Mab  demurred ;  but  finding  her  sister  resolved  not  to 
let  her  out  of  the  room,  and  further  impressed  with  her  little 
companion's  ready  obedience,  she  applied  herself  to  the  game 
and  was  soon  interested. 

Presently  the  gentlemen  returned.  Ulrich  and  Falkenberg 
were  instantly  attracted  to  the  backgammon-players,  and  Dr. 
Sturm  devoting  himself  to  entertain  Mrs.  Frere,  till  Friede  put 
in  her  head  to  ask  Ulrich's  assistance,  but  rejecting  with  a  blush 
and  smile  that  of  Sturm,  who  immediately  offered  his  services. 

This  movement  was  too  much  for  Mab's  self-control.  She 
would  take  no  further  interest  in  the  game ;  and  Grace  .did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  her  till  Dr.  Sturm,  with  the  kindly  consid- 
eration for  children  so  usual  in  Germany,  offered  to  tell  the  little 
friends  stories  about  the  old  arms  and  head-pieces  v»'hich  hung 
in  the  hall,  whither  they  joyfully  accompanied  him. 

"Will  you  give  me  a  lesson?"  asked  Falkenberg,  arranging 
the  pieces ;  "  it  will  pass  the  time.  The  tree  will  not  be  lit  up 
for  an  hour  yet." 

"Very  well,"  returned  Grace,  sitting  down  and  beginning  to 
show  him  the  moves  of  the  simple  game,  which  yet  resembles 
life  in  its  mixture  of  chance  and  skill. 

Falkenberg  was  quick  and  attentive.  He  was  evidently  well 
informed  as  to  the  nature  of  games ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first, 
he  began  throwing  the  dice  in  an  absent,  unconscious  way. 

"  How  neatly  and  deftly  you  handle  the  dice,"  said  Grace,  as 
she  watched  him. 

"Yes,"  he  returned,  rousing  himself;  "they  come  a  little  too 
familiarly  to  my  hand."  And  he  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then, 
speaking  abruptly,  as  if  out  of  his  thoughts,  he  went  on,  still 
mechanically  throwing  the  dice,  "  It  is  more  than  three  months 
since  that  day." 

"What  day.^"  asked  Grace. 

"  When  you  bent  over  me,  as  I  lay  in  mortal  fear  lest  help  de- 
layed would  be  no  help  at  all.  Your  face  comes  batk  to  me 
often  with  the  expression  it  wore  then — so  tender,  yet  so  firm. 
I  have  had  a  feeling  of  comradeship  with  you  ever  since.  You 
gave  me  ah  idea  of  what  a  woman  might  be  who  was  strong 
and  self-reliant  as  well  as  soft  and  loving." 

He  paused ;  and  Grace  did  not  know  what  to  say,  for  he 
scarce  seemed  to  speak  to  her. 

"  It  is  strange,"  he  went  on,  in  a  low  musing  tone,  "that  so 
great  a  service  rendered  has  not  drawn  us  nearer  to  each  other  ; 
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but  it  has  not,  and  now  we  drift  apart.  There  is  some  secret 
influence  closing  your  heart  against  me,  turning  you  from  friend- 
ship with  me ;  there  is  something  in  you  I  never  quite  under- 
stand. I  wish  you  were  less  fair  and  young,  and  good,  meine 
liebe  Schone.  No!"  checking  himself,  "not  mine."  He  cast 
the  dice  three  times  very  deliberately ;  then,  throwing  down  the 
box  angrily,  he  shut  up  the  board,  exclaiming:  "  Luck  is  against 
me,  and  fate  too,  Grace  !  "  She  looked  at  him,  greatly  surprised 
by  the  fierce  impatient  expression  of  his  eyes ;  but  before  either 
could  speak,  enter  Mab  and  Cecilia  at  express  speed. 

**  You  are  to  come  upstairs.  Ulrich  and  Herr  Verwalter  are 
lighting  up  the  tree,  Cecilia  and  I  have  run  out  in  the  front 
Hof,  and  the  windows  look  all  ablaze,"  cried  Mab. 

*'  But  the  door  is  still  locked,"  added  Cecilia. 

*'  And  Fraulein  Fried e  has  told  me  through  the  key-hole  that 
you  are  not  to  approach  till  Mamsell  summons  you,"  added  Dr. 
Sturm,  following  his  young  listeners  into  the  room. 

**  Well,  we  shall  go  upstairs  and  wait,  at  any  rate,"  cried  Mab. 
"  Ach,  du  lieber  Wolff  I  has  Grace  taught  you  backgammon.^  " 

"She  has  taught  me  much,"  said  Falkenberg,  drawing  the 
child  to  him. 

"Will  the  Herrschaft  come  up.?  all  is  ready,"  said  Mamsell. 

On  reaching  the  landing  there  was  yet  a  moment  of  waiting 
in  the  dark  until  the  doors  should  be  opened,  and  Grace  could 
not  help  repeating  in  thought  Wolff  von  Falkenberg's  words — 
words  he  seemed  to  utter  involuntarily.  Was  it  possible  that 
this  rather  spoiled  man  of  the  world  was  really  attracted  to  her? 
She  felt  a  little  frightened,  a  little  offended  at  having  the  rem- 
nants of  a  heart  thus  partially  offered,  partially  withheld  !  and 
yet  gratified  vanity  predominated  over  all.  There  was  a  certain 
soldier-like  hardihood,  a  careless  audacity  about  Falkenberg, 
flecked  here  and  there  with  gleams  of  kindness,  of  sympathetic 
penetration  and  resisted  sentiment,  which  made  him  very  attract- 
ive to  women.  But  from  some  occult  cause  he  had  not  touched 
Grace's  deeper  feelings,  and  that  wretched  piece  of  gossip — 
though  no  doubt  exaggerated,  possibly  untrue — had  woke  up  a 
vag^e  sense  of  repulsion.  Still  his  admiration  was  pleasant — ir- 
resistibly pleasant ;  only  she  wished  he  would  not  show  it  too 
openly.    She  felt  rather  than  knew  it  would  offend 

But  at  this  point  of  her  reflections  the  double  doors  of  the  sa- 
cred Oben-stube  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  a  flood  of  light 
streamed  forth. 

This  precious  apartment  was  handsomely  furnished  with  carv- 
ed cabinets,  tables,  and  etageres  of  black  polished  wood ;  the 
chairs  and  sofa-covers  and  curtains  of  gold-colored  brocade : 
the  floor  in  the  highest  order  of  slipperiness,  and  sundry  land- 
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scapes,  in  rich  frames,  hung  upon  the  walls.  A  lofty,  heavy* 
mantel-piece  was  surmounted  by  a  large  looking-glass,  and  di- 
vers specimens  of  delicate  china  stood  upon  the  shelf. 

The  Oben-stube  was  only  used  on  occasions  of  state  and  cer- 
emony, or  high  festivals  such  as  the  present ;  and  Grace  had 
only  entered  it  on  a  cleaning-day  during  her  six  weeks'  visit. 
Now  it  was  displayed  in  all  its  glory.  All  along  the  sides,  across 
the  ends,  in  the  comers,  wherever  they  could  be  placed,  stood 
little  tables  loaded  with  a  variety  of  articles,  each  lit  by  a  couple 
of  wax  candles ;  and  against  the  centre  window  towered  a  su- 
perb tree,  glittering  and  shimmering  with  dozens  of  tiny  tapers, 
hung  with  filmy  gold,  silver,  and  colored  web-like  chains  ot  cut 
paper ;  and  thickly  decked  with  gold  and  silver  nuts  and  pine- 
cones,  sparkling  imitation  icicles,  and  metal  butterflies ;  a  gor- 
geous confusion  of  light  and  maf^ificence,  calling  forth  shouts 
of  delight  from  Mab  and  her  friend. 

Grace  and  Mrs.  Frere  also  were  somewhat  dazzled,  although 
the  latter  had  seen  something  of  the  same  kind  before  ;  and  ex- 
clamations of  "How  beautiful!"  "How  brilliant!"  "So  well 
arranged  ! "  etc.,  rewarded  the  decorators.  But  the  thrilling 
moment  was  when  the  tables  were  examined.  On  Mab's  were 
picture  and  story  books,  a  lovely  doll-child  (Mab,  though  in  her 
tenth  year,  still  dearly  loved  dolls)  from  Uncle  Costello ;  a  velvet 
belt  and  bag  from  Cousin  Alvsleben ;  a  sash  from  Gertrud ;  a 
beautiful  knitted  jacket  from  Friede,  to  put  under  her  cloak  when 
she  went  to  school  of  a  cold  morning ;  a  splendid  photograph- 
album  from  Von  Falkenberg,  with  his  own  portrait  in  the  front^ 
etc.,  down  to  a  work-bag,  containing  a  Idrge  packet  of  sweets, 
from  Mamsell ;  and  a  bouquet  from  the  Verwalter, 

These  treasures  were  hailed  with  positive  shrieks  of  exulta- 
tion :  and  Cecilia,  whose  table  was  quite  as  richly  furnished,  was 
almost  as  vociferous. 

But  Grace  and  Mrs.  Frere  had  as  many  useful  and  pretty  gifts, 
and  their  contributions  of  English  neckties  and  Irish  lace,  to-« 
gether  with  sundry  productions  of  Grace's  needle,  were  much 
admired  and  prized. 

Uncle  Costello,  too,  came  out  very  strong  on  the  occasion. 
To  Grace  he  gave  a  handsome  parte-monnaie ;  and  not  being 
able  to  wait  until  she  asked  the  name  of  the  donor,  he  jogged 
her  arm : 

"Take  it,  dear,'*  he  said,  "with  your  old  uncle's  blessing;  " 
then  in  a  hasty  whisper,  with  a  wink  which  seemed  sadly  out  of 
place  on  such  a  dignified  countenance ;  "  Don't  look  into  it  till 
you  are  alone  by  yourself,  my  darling ! "  an  injunction  which 
Grace,  knowing  his  wholesome  awe  of  his  daughter,  rigidly 
obeyed. 
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But  the  joy  of  the  rest  was  nothing  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
servants  and  Mamsell,  whose  tables  were  very  substantially  set 
forth.  Pieces  of  cloth  and  stuffs  for  dresses,  sheeting  and  bed- 
coverings,  warm  jackets,  cap,  ribbons,  cloaks,  little  ornamental 
boxes  containing  the  customary  Christmas  gifts  of  money ;  be- 
sides which  good  things  were  trifles  in  the  shape  of  collars,  cuffs, 
ties,  and  pincushions.  While  every  table  had  a  certain  allow- 
ance of  long  StolleHy  a  bread-like  cake,  with  a  ridge  all  along 
the  centre,  as  essential  to  a  German  Christmas  as  plum-pudding 
in  England ;  a  small  pile  of  apples  and  another  of  walnuts,  with- 
out which,  however  handsomely  furnished,  no  servants*  table 
would  be  considered  complete. 

When  the  first  excitement  of  running  about  from  table  to  ta- 
ble and  kissing  and  thanking  every  one  had  partially  subsided, 
Grace  began  to  examine  her  awn  possessions  more  thoroughly, 
and  trace  the  givers  of  each  article,  till  she  came  to  a  charming 
little  riding-whip,  with  a  silver  handle  encrusted  with  Saxon 
crystals.  Her  cousins,  the  count,  Frau  Alvsleben,  all  had  ac- 
knowledged their  presents,  and  she  felt  stupidly  reluctant  to  in- 
quire as  to  this  one.  She  took  it  up  and  cut  an  imaginary  horse 
with  it  sharply ;  then  covering  her  confusion  by  rushing  into 
words,  exclaimed: 

"  Who  is  the  giver  of  this  lovely,  delightful  whip  ?  I  never 
saw  any  thing  so  pretty." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"  Aha !  '*  cried  Ulrich  ;  "  I  could  a  tale  unfold  !  Some  one 
beat  up  my  quarters  a  month  ago  at  Dresden,  and  dragged  mc 
from  shop  to  shop  to  choose  pretty  things.  It  was  hard  enough 
to  please  him  with  the  chdtelaine  yonder;  but  the  whip  was 
worst  of  all,  for  the  people  did  not  quite  understand  his  needs," 
and  he  looked  smilingly  at  Falkenberg  as  he  spoke. 

The  Chdtelaine  was  on  Gertrud's  table,  and  had  been  greatly 
admired;  she  now  thanked  him  with  evident  gratification. 
Grace  felt  more  embarrassed  than  she  cared  to  admit.  The 
whip  was  too  handsome  ;  but  Gertrud's  and  Friede's  gifts  were 
equal  in  cost.  So  clearing  her  difficulty  at  a  bound,  Grace  went 
straight  to  him  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  simply  and  heartily ;  "  I  admire  your 
present ;  it  is  quite  beautiful,  and  I  shall  prize  it  always." 

Falkenberg  bowed  low,  and  lifted  her  hand  for  an  instant  to 
his  lips — an  unimportant  courtesy  in  Germany ;  but  he  uttered 
no  word. 

After  nearly  an  hour  of  intense  admiration,  exclamation,  and 
general  utterance  of  every  one's  opinion  in  complete  disregard 
of  what  their  neighbors  were  saying,  the  tapers  began  to  bum 
low,  and  had  to  be  extinguished  by  blowing  through  a  long  tube. 
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whereby  those  furthest  aloft  could  be  reached.  Then  the  chil- 
dren gathered  and  packed  up  their  belongings,  and  the  visitors 
did  the  satne.  Soon  it  was  time  for  supper,  which  was  a  long 
affair,  for  many  healths  were  drunk  and  speeches  made :  after 
which  the  table  was  cleared,  and  all  joined  in  a  waltz  and  polka, 
Grace  distinguishing  herself  by  playing  with  spirit  and  precis- 
ion ;  for  Friede,  like  many  other  excellent  performers,  was  une- 
qual to  dance-music.  Mrs.  Frere,  too,  was  quite  happy  to  as- 
sist, and  all  wound  up  with  the  Gross-vatery  a  sort  of  Saxon 
**  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,"  begun  with  some  six  or  eight  steps  of 
solemn  stateliness,  and  then  breaking  into  a  wild  gallop  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  room.     In  this  even  the  count  joined. 

At  last  Christmas  morn  was  on  them ;  once  more  they  were 
packed  into  the  sleigh,  thickly  wrapped  in  furs  and  wraps  of  all 
descriptions ;  and  taking  with  them,  in  Ulrich's  place,  the  Ver- 
walteTy  as  he  was  to  pass  Christmas  Day  with  his  mother. 
Falkenberg  was  in  high  spirits,  and  laughed  and  talked  very 
agreeably  all  the  moonlit  way  home ;  but  Grace  observed  that, 
after  he  had  shut  up  the  backgammon-board,  he  had  never  ad- 
dressed a  separate  word  to  her. 

This,  however^  in  no  way  ruffled  the  self-love  to  which  his  pe- 
culiar, half-reluctant  admiration  had  offered  such  pleasant  in- 
cense; and  Grace's  first  Christmas  Eve  in  Germany  always 
dwelt  in  her  memory  as  a  bright  and  happy  reminiscence. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  brightness  of  this  pleasant  season  was  made  infinitely 
more  enjoyable  by  the  satisfactory  tone  of  Randal's  letters, 
and  still  more  so  by  Jimmy  Byrne's.  Both  were  excited  almost 
to  eloquence  by  their  admiration  of  some  small  Christmas  gifts, 
the  work  of  Grace's  and  Mabel's  own  fingers.  Randal  repre- 
sented himself  as  the  most  careful  and  regular  of  young  men, 
and  requested  his  mother  to  send  him  no  present  of  money,  as, 
thanks  to  her  previous  liberality,  he  was  still  quite  flush  of  cash. 
Moreover,  furtner  contributions  had  been  accepted  by  the  Daily 
Bread,  and  Cornfield,  another  new  weekly  publication  of  sur- 
passing merit ;  he  would  post  the  numbers  for  his  mother  so 
soon  as  his  lucubrations  were  printed.  As  yet  the  remuneration 
was  trifling,  but  when  better  established  the  pay  would  improve ; 
and  perhaps,  afler  all,  he  mieht  before  long  be  able  to  subsist  by 
his  pen.  The  office  had  changed  greatly  for  the  worse ;  old 
Cartwri^ht  and  the  manager  had  been  downright  rude  and  un- 
reasonable of  late.  **  Uncle  Frere,"  he  went  on,  "  has,  I  fancy, 
heard  of  my  small  literary  successes — or  Max  has,  for  Uncle  F. 
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is  an  ignorant  old  duffer — and  they  asked  me  to  dine,  both  on 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day.  I  refused  the  first,  for  I 
thought  it  right  to  keep  Christmas  with  Jimmy,  who  really  has 
been  uncommonly  good  to  me  of  late ;  but  when  the  second  in- 
vitation came,  I  thought  it  better  to  go.  It  was  not  half  as  bad 
as  I  expected,  for  who  do  you  think  was  there  !  Lady  Elton  and 
Darnell  I  She  was  looking  uncommonly  well,  and  made  no  end 
of  inquiries  for  you.  I  gave  a  great  account  of  all  your  doings 
— trust  me  for  frothing  up  twopenny  beer  till  it  looks  like  Bass 
or  Allsopp  !  Darnell  was  sulky,  scarce  spoke  to  me,  and  went 
away  early.  They  say  he  is  going  to  marry  an  earl's  daughter 
— a  widow  and  a  great  beauty.  Lady  Elton  asked  for  your  ad- 
dress ;  she  was  on  her  way  to  some  grand  house  in  the  North. 
Max  was  most  agreeable,  and  asked  a  great  deal  about  you  and 
the  mother,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Jimmy  confirmed  much  that  Randal  said,  especially  as  to  his 
being  more  prudent  about  money — certainlv  holding  it  longer ; 
but  he  feared  the  young  gentleman  was  still  a  little  too  fond  of 
going  out  into  society. 

These  letters  filled  both  Mrs.  Frere  and  Grace  with  pleasure 
and  thankfulness. 

**  If,"  thought  the  latter,  "  Randal  can  avoid  drawing  on  my 
mother,  I  can  make  both  ends  meet,  and  get  better  music  les- 
sons for  Mab ;  she  begins  to  practice  quite  nicely." 

It  was,  therefore,  a  very  bright  face  that  greeted  Falkenberg, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  these  letters  had  been  received,  as  he 
met  Grace  and  her  little  sister  in  the  market-place  on  their  way 
to  ask  Cecilia  Sturm  to  tea. 

**  Ah;  mein  gnadiges  Friulein  1  how  goes  it  ?  I  was  going  to 
your  house,  on  the  part  of  Frau  Oberst,  to  ask  if  the  Frau  Mut- 
ter and  yourself  will  join  her  sleighing-party  the  day  after  to- 
morrow ?    See,  here  is  her  note." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  think  it  will  be  delightful.  You  will  find  my 
mother  at  home." 

**  But  she  will  decide  nothing  without  you — you  are  the  su- 
preme ruler ;  so,  if  you  permit,  I  will  turn  with  you  and  make 
my  visit  after — eh,  Mab,  my  dear  little  friend  ?  " 

"  Yes.  come  with  us,  du  lieber  Wolff!  "  cried  Mab,  delighted  ; 
and  taking  her  hand,  Falkenberg  walked  on  beside  Grace  with 
the  air  of  quite  belonging  to  her,  or  she  to  him. 

"  See,"  said  one  of  his  brother  officers  to  another,  as  they  sa- 
luted in  passing,  "  Herr  Hauptmann  is  already  assuming  the 
rights  of  proprietorship.  The  little  one  clings  to  his  hand  as 
though  he  were  her  brother." 

"And  the  fair  Englishwoman  (schone  Englanderin)  has  a 
large  fortune — all  these  English  girls  have." 
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"  I  am  not  so  sure." 

**  We  have  just  met  Falkenberg  with  Fraulein  Frere,"  exclaim- 
ed Frau  Major  Schonfeld  and  her  daughter,  with  one  voice,  to 
the  Frau  Burgomeisterin,  "  and  alone — that  is,  only  with  the  lit- 
tle sister ;  and,  ach,  Gott !  they  were  laughing  and  talking  so 
fast  and  free." 

"  Theirs  is  the  age  for  joy  and  laughter,"  returned  the  Bur- 
gomeisterin, who,  in  spite  of  her  aristocratic  airs,  had  a  kindly 
heart. 

Meantime  Grace  and  her  companions  walked  gayly  on,  little 
thinking  or  caring  for  the  comments  of  those  they  encountered. 

*'  You  are  more  lively  than  usual,  Miss  Grace,"  said  Falken- 
berg,  as  they  neared  Frau  Sturm's  house ;  **  gayer  than  I  have 
seen  you  since  that  evening,  now  a  month  ago,  when  a  sudden 
mysterious  shadow  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  you.  I  remem- 
ber it  well,  and  I  have  racked  my  brain  to  account  for  it,  espe- 
cially as  you  always  avoid  the  subject." 

'*  Then  I  would  give  it  up  if  I  were  you,  Herr  Falkenberg," 
she  replied,  smiling  and  coloring  a  little,  as  she  always  did  when 
the  topic  was  alluded  to ;  for  though  the  sharpness  of  the  im- 
pression she  had  received  had  somewhat  worn  off,  the  feeling 
of  distressed  doubt  had  never  quite  left  her,  and  she  would  have 
given  much  to  have  the  question,  "  Guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  "  an- 
swered any  how.  "  To-day,"  she  continued,  **  I  ought  to  look 
bright,  for  we  have  good  news  from  my  brother — very  pleasant 
letters  altogether." 

"Letters,"  repeated  Falkenberg;  "ah,  and  you  might  have 
had  ««pleasant  letters  that  day.  Tell  me,  dear  Miss  Grace,  did 
the  pleasant  letters  contain  any  tidings  of  Moritz — of  our  friend 
Balfour?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  she,  laughing  at  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  pounced  upon  this  inference ;  "  none  of  us  have  heard  any- 
thing of  Maurice  Balfour  since  we  left  Dungar.  But  some  time 
ago  we  heard  of  our  dear  old  rector's  death.  He  was  Maurice's 
grandfather,  you  know ;  and  now,  possibly,  we  may  never  meet 
again." 

**  Oh  yes,  he  will  re 'urn  to  Europe — he  will  come  to  see  me, 
and  then — he  will  see  you." 

The  last  four  words,  spoken  after  a  pause,  implied  so  much 
that  Grace  frowned  slightly,  then  forcing  a  smile,  remarked  : 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  superior  to  the  vulgarity  of 
thinking  a  girl  cannot  have  a  man  friend — a  real  frank  friend." 

"But  I  am!"  cried  Falkenberg,  with  unusual  earnestness. 
"  I  do  believe  there  is  nothing  so  charming  as  a  friendship — a 
real,  tender  friendship  between  a  man  and  a  girl  of  soul  and 
noble  sentiment." 
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"But  you  are  my  friend.  Wolff— you  ought  not  to  have  an- 
other," said  Mab,  clasping  his  hand  in  both  of  hers,  "  and  Grace 
does  not  love  you  half  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  That  I  believe,"  returned  Falkenberg,  emphatically. 

"  At  least,  I  do  not  express  my  affection  so  openly,"  replied 
Grace,  with  careless  self-possession,  which  elicited  an  angry 
sparkle  from  her  companion's  naturally  angry-looking  eyes. 
**  But  here  is  Frau  Sturm's  abode,"  added  Grace,  pausing  be- 
fore the  door ;  *'  you  had  better  go  and  see  my  mother,  and 
settle  with  her. .  I  must  see  Frau  Sturm." 

**  She  may  not  be  at  home, "said  Falkenberg;  "  I  will  wait  for 
a  few  minutes  in  hopes  of  returning  with  you." 

Fortune  favored  him.  Frau  Sturm  was  not  at  home,  but  her 
old  servant  was  sure  "  the  Cecilia  might  accompany  the  kleine 
Frdulein ; "  whereupon,  to  Grace's  amusement,  but  more  to 
her  annoyance,  Mab  rushed  out  on  the  balcony  and  screamed  to 
Falkenberg,  who  was  walking  to  and  fro  beneath : 

"  We  come,  dear  Wolff !  we  come  !  " 

On  reaching  Mrs.  Frere's  residence  they  found  that  lady,  as 
usual,  in  a  very  becoming  cap,  conversing  in  the  corridor  with 
a  short,  broad,  bony  old  woman,  in  thick  woolen  garments,  a 
closely-knitted  head-covering  tied  under  her  chin,  and  a  huge 
Korb,  or  kind  of  square  basket,  strapped  over  her  back.  Her 
skin  was  a  marvelous  network  of  wrmkles,  and  her  kindly,  pale 
blue  eyes  were  sunk  and  faded  with  age.  This  was  the  well- 
known  Bote  Frau,  (messenger-woman)  who,  every  day,  in 
storm  or  shine,  trudged  into  Zittau  and  back  from  a  village  two 
or  three  miles  beyond  Dalbersdorf,  calling  there  for  parcels  or 
messages. 

She  was  now  the  bearer  of  a  note  from  Friede,  inclosing  a 
pattern  of  wool  to  be  matched,  and  dispatched  the  next  day. 

Grace  kept-  the  old  woman  till  she  had  ascertained  the  pro- 
posed arrangements. 

Need  it  be  said  that  Mrs.  Frere  readily  assented  to  join  the 
sleighing  party.  She  had  grown  quite  fond  of  society  since  she 
settled  in  Zittau.  The  rigid  politeness,  the  distinct  social  laws 
of  German  society,  forbade  the  sometimes  mortifying,  some- 
times too  flattering,  variations  of  courtesy  and  observance  which 
result  from  our  freer  and  more  republican  institutions.  More- 
over, as  well-born,  well-bred,  and  connected  with  a  Saxon  fam- 
ily of  good  standing,  the  new-comers  were  considered  valuable 
additions  to  the  best  circles  of  the  little  border  town. 

'*  I  suppose  Frau  Alvsleben  and  the  girls  are  coming.^  "  said 
Grace. 

"  Oh  yes ;  we  are  to  drive  to  Friedland,  Wallenstein's  place ; 
dine  at  the  restauration  there,  and  return  by  torchlight." 
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**  Then,  mother,  had  we  not  better  write  to  Cousin  Alvsleben, 
and  ask  if  any  of  them  would  like  to  come  in  and  sleep  here  to- 
morrow ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,  and  send  the  note  by  the  Bote  FrauJ* 

The  preliminaries  were  quickly  arranged,  and  Grace  sat  down 
to  write  her  note,  while  Mrs.  Frere  went  to  give  the  old  messen- 
ger-woman a  glass  of  beer. 

**  One  point  I  have  left  unsettled.  Miss  Grace,"  said  Falken- 
berg,  drawing  a  chair  beside  her  writing-table,  "you  must 
promise  to  be  my  partner.  In  these  sleighing-parties,  you 
know,  men  choose  partners  as  in  a  ball,  and  I  have  a  capital, 
horse.  I  will  keep  you  ahead  of  the  party."  He  looked  eager- 
ly at  her  while  she  hesitated.  **  Thank  you ;  if  such  is  the 
custom,  I  shall  be  very  happy,"  she  returned,  slowly,  vexed  to 
feel  that  her  cheeks  would  flush  under  his  bold  eyes,  **  but  where 
is  my  mother  \o  go>'* 

'*  Mrs.  Frere  is  invited  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Oberst  von  Ahle- 
feld's  sleigh.  The  married  ladies  and  chaperons  all  go  in  the 
zwei-spanner  (two-horse)  sleighs.  And  in  talking  over  the 
matter  with  the  Frau  Oberst,  I  bespoke  you — r-" 

**  Ah  !  "  interrupted  Grace,  "was  I  to  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter.?" 

"Whom  would  you  choose?  Sturm  is  not  invited;  such 
trifles  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  so  great  a  philosopher ! " 

"  But  the  doctor  is  as  bright  and  agreeable  as  the  most  trifling 
amongst  you." 

"  Do  you  then  refuse  to  be  my  companion  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  am  sure  you  drive  well,  and " 

"  If  we  are  overturned,  /  shall  be  sure  of  help  \{  you  are  with 
me,"  interrupted  Falkenberg,  smiling.  "The  days  lengthen 
already ;  in  a  few  weeks  we  shall  be  able  to  ride  again." 

The  day  fixed  for  the  sleighing-party  was  an*  ideal  winter's 
day.  A  bright  sun,  clear,  cold,  blue  sky,  crisp,  dry,  frosty  air, 
the  trees  jeweled  with  sparkling  frozen  snow.  The  holidays 
were  over,  and  every  one  going  about  his  and  her  business,  gave 
renewed  cheerfulness  to  the  picturesque  streets.  Mab  growled 
a  good  deal  because  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  school,  but  was 
consoled  by  an  invitation  from  Frau  von  Sturm  to  dine  and 
spend  the  day  with  Cecilia. 

Of  the  Dalbersdorf  party,  only  Friede  appeared.  She  brought 
the  somewhat  startling  news  that  Frau  Alvsleben  and  Gertrud 
had  gone  that  morning  by  an  early  train  to  Dresden,  where  they 
generally  paid  an  annual  winter  visit  to  a  relative  of  the  late 
Alvsleben. 

The  party  assembled  at  Frau  von  Ahlefeld's  house,  where 
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seven  one,  and  six  two-horse  sleighs  were  assemWed,  besides  an 
extra  large  one,  which  contained  several  of  the  best  musicians 
from  the  regimental  band. 

Falkenberg  was  among  a  group  on  the  door-step,  laughing 
and  talking  with  some  of  the  younger  ladies,  when  Mrs.  Frere,' 
with  Grace  and  Friede,  came  up.  He  did  not  immediately  join 
them,  but  on  a  movement  being  caused  by  the  Frau  Oberst 
coming  out  to  assign  places  to  those  who  were  to  occupy  the 
larger  sleighs,  he  turned  to  Friede  and  exclaimed ; 

"  So  my  aunt  and  Gertrud  have  gone  to  Dresden.' 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 
'    **  Ah  !  everything  becomes  known  as  soon  as  it  is  done." 

"  Ach,  Wolff!  but  Ulrich  wrote  to  thee.  He  knew  of  the 
invitation  before  we  did." 

Falkenberg  only  smiled,  and  proceeded  to  pay  his. respects  to 
Mrs.  Frere  with  the  air  of  profound  deference  he  always  as- 
sumed toward  her,  and  which  helped  to  make  him  so  great  a 
favorite. 

*'  Now,  Miss  Grace,"  he  said,  "  you  have  greeted  the  gracious 
lady,  our  directress,  let  me  put  you  in  the  sleigh  ;  you  must  be 
well  wrapped  up." 

Falkenberg's  was  the  smartest  of  the  ein-spanners^  glitter- 
ing with  brass  ornaments,  and  gay  with  colored  tufts  of  horse- 
hair, the  arch  which  surmounted  the  horse's  head  thickly  hung 
with  tiny  bells,  the  sleigh  itself  furnished  with  great  wrappers 
of  dark  fur.  Fuss-sacks  (fur-lined  bags  to  put  the  feet  in),  and 
all  appliances  for  comfort.  A  large  iron-gray  horse,  already 
pawing  the  ground  and  trying  to  free  his  head  from  the  man 
who  held  him,  promised  some  exercise  of  Falkenberg's  skill. 

"This  is  a  charming  turn-out,"  said  Grace,  looking  at  it  ad- 
miringly. 

**  Have  you  anything  to  put  over  your  head  ?  "  asked  Falken- 
berg.    "  You  will  need  it." 

**  Yes  ;  Friede  made  me  take  this," — ^a  white,  fluffy-looking, 
fringed  scarf,  which  she  threw  over  her  sealskin  cap,  and  tied 
loosely. 

Falkenberg,  having  wrapped  her  up  with  the  greatest  care, 
took  his  seat  beside  her. 

"  Go,"  he  said  to  his  servant ;  "  there  is  a  place  for  you  in  the 
musicians'  sleigh." 

It  had  already  begun  to  move  off,  and  the  man  had  a  short, 
sharp  run  after  it. 

The  gray  pawed  still  more  impatiently,  and  tossed  his  head, 
but  no  one  moved  till  the  band  had  gone  ahead,  and,  having 
left  a  proper  interval  between  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  party, 
struck  up  a  stirring  gallop.    Then  away  they  went,  bells  jang- 
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ling,  metal  flashing,  tassels  swinging,  little  boys  shouting,  and 
all,  young  and  old,  within  hearing  of  the  music,  running  to  see 
the  sight — away,  smoothly,  swiftly,  noiselessly,  over  the  beaten 
snow.  Nothing  is  more  exhilarating  than  a  sleigh-drive ;  the 
delightful  motion — the  sense  of  ease  and  lightness — the  dry, 
frosty  air  which  is  almost  always  its  accompaniment — the  con- 
sciousness of  extracting  pleasure  from  the  stern,  dreary  death- 
grapple  of  Winter's  rule — all  help  to  quicken  the  pulse,  and 
give  joyous  excitement  to  the  spirits. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  Falkenberg  was  silent,  apparently 
occupied  with   his   horse ;   but   as  they  cleared  the  town  he 
turned  and  looked  steadily,  critically  at  his  companion  for  W 
moment. 

"  I  do  not  know  which  suits  you  best,"  he  said,  abruptly,  as 
if  speaking  to  himself,  "  the  glow  of  autumn  or  the  snow  of 
winter,"  and  his  eyes  dwelt  yet  another  moment  on  the  face  be- 
side him,  its  rich  yet  transparent  color  heightened  by  the  keen 
air,  making  the  dark-gray  eyes  more  brilliant,  while  the  smiling 
lips  g^ew  still  and  grave,  as  they  always  became  whenever 
Falkenberg  allowed  any  expression  of  admiration  to  escape 
him,  which  he  seldom  did,  albeit  not  a  variation  of  the  change- 
ful countenance  was  unnoticed  by  him, — the  eyes  that  could  be 
so  frank,  almost  defiant,  and  then  so  shy  and  soft,  or  earnest 
and  questioning,  or  mischievous  and  mocking ;  the  smile,  which 
was  tender  or  scornful,  or  proud,  or  simply  mirthful — he  knew 
every  mood,  yet  did  not  quite  fathom  the  nature  in  which  they 
had  their  source. 

Grace  was  provoked  to  feel  how  much  his  words  and  look 
moved  her.  Distrust  him  as  she  would,  her  vanity  was  infinite- 
ly gratified  by  his  admiration  ;  and  yet  a  dim  instinct  seemed  to 
inform  her  that  there  was  in  it  some  element  from  which  she 
shrank  as  not  quite  right,  not  worthy  of  her,  and  that  her 
heart  ought  not  to  beat,  nor  her  eyes  to  sink  under  his,  as  they 
did. 

"  Every  one  looks  well  on  a  fine,  clear  day,"  said  Grace,  turn- 
ing away  her  head,  "  and  every  one  ought  to  put  on  their  best 
aspect  for  so  delightful  a  file.  This  seems  a  good  horse  of 
yours,  Herr  Falkenberg ;  have  you  had  him  long  ?  " 

"  A  couple  of  months.  1  got  him  in  exchange  for  the  brown, 
the  one  which  fell  with  me." 

"He  holds  his  head  well,"  said  she,  critically.  *'I  should 
like  to  take  the  reins  myself,  were  it  not  so  cold." 

"Better  not.  When  spring  comes  you  shall  drive  him  as 
much  as  you  like." 

They  talked  on  easily  of  horses  and  the  various  small  events 
of  the  Christmas  festivities  at  Dalbersdorf,  when,  suddenly  turn- 
ing to  her,  Falkenberg  exclaimed  : 
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"  But  it  is  unwise  of  you,  my  Fraulein,  to  encourage  Friede 
in  her  folly." 

**  What  folly  ?  **  asked  Grace,  looking  straight  into  his  eyes. 

**  Well-acted  innocence  !  "  said  Falkenberg,  laughing.  "  Is 
it  possible  you  think  I  do  not  see  her  whim  for  Sturm,  and  his 
presurhptuous  regard  for  her?  " 

"  I  see  nothing  to  remark,"  she  returned,  really  thinking  the 
lovers  prudent. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Grace,  you  would  not  allow  yourself  to  be  found 

out  so  readily !     But  the  dear  Friede  is  simpler  and  softer ;  I 

^hall  be  so  sorry  for  her  when  the  inevitable  break-up  comes. 

Jt  is  a  trying  affair  this  falling  in  love  with  the  wrong  person, 

and  yet  we  seldom  take  to  the  right  one — eh,  my  fair  friend  ?  " 

"  So  it  seems,  according  to  books,"  was  the  guarded  reply. 

**  My  aunt  and  Gertrud  would  be  furious  if  they  had  an  idea 
that  these  excellent  young  people  were  preparing  a  cup  of  bit- 
terness for  themselves.  Even  the  count,  with  all  his  kindness, 
would  not  like  his  granddaughter  to  make  a  misalliance.^^ 

**  But,  without  admitting  that  your  surmises  are  right,"  said 
Grace,  her  affection  for  Friede  keeping  her  unusually  on  her 
guard,  "would  marriage  with  Dr.  Sturm  be  a  misalliance? 
He  will  be  a  distinguished  professor,  and  the  Alvslebens  are  not 
noble — they  do  not  boast  the  magic  *  von'." 

*'  No,  but  Friede  is  far  better  bom  than  Sturm,  and  the  Alv- 
slebens have  been  Gutsbesitzers  for — oh,  for  half  a  hundred  years. 
Then  she  is  very  pretty,  so  soft  and  fair,  and  graceful — like  a 
white  dove.  I  was  rather  in  love  with  her  once  myself;  now  I 
have  transferred  my  affections  to  " — an  instant's  pause — "  Gert- 
rud, and  Friede  has  bestowed  hers  on  Sturm." 

**  In  despair  at  your  faithlessness,  I  suppose,"  said  Grace, 
dryly. 

**  Exactly,"  returned  Falkenberg,  looking  down  at  her  with 
laughing  eyes.  "  I  see  you  are  very  discreet.  Well,  I  shall  be 
very  sorry  if  Friede  makes  trouble  for  herself.  She  will  have 
but  little  fortune,  and  should  marry  some  rich  landholder." 

"  If  she  likes  him." 

"  Well,  we  must  all  make  some  sacrifice  for  our  social  posi- 
tion.    Would  you,  my  Fraulein,  marry  Dr.  Sturmi  " 

**  Yes."  said  Grace,  boldly,  "if  I  really  cared  for  him,  and  he 
was  my  countryman.     He  is  admirable,  and  so  clever." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Falkenberg,  looking  sharply  at  her,  "a 
proud  girl  of  your  wealth  and  standing  marry  a  poor  doctojr  in 
an  obscure  German  school !  " 

"I  am  obscure  enough  myself,"  returned  Grace,  not  heeding 
that  he  listened  eagerly  for  her  answer,  "  and  as  to  wealth — I 
suspect  Friede  has  more  than  I  have." 
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"  Ladies  do  not  want  money,"  said  Falkenberg,  in  a  compli- 
mentary tone.  *'  But  it  is  an  awful  business  for  a  man  to  be 
poor." 

**  I  imagine  it  is  much  worse  for  women,  who  have  so  few 
ways  of  making  money,"  replied  Grace. 

3ut  Falkenberg  did  not  seem  to  hear  her,  and  kept  silence 
for  some  time,  urging  on  his  horse,  as  if  he  himself  were 
hunted  by  unpleasant  thoughts. 

They  had  passed  the  sleigh  with  the  band,  but  what  little 
breeze  there  was  brought  the  strains  of  a  favorite  waltz  at  inter- 
vals to  their  ears.  The  country  was  open  and  undulating  with 
distant  pine-woods  and  a  range  of  high  mountains  to  the  le^l^ 
And  as  mile  after  mile  was  passed  with  scarce  a  sign  of  human 
life,  Grace  began  to  feel  a  slight  sense  of  depression,  as  if  all 
nature  lay  in  its  winding-sheet.  After  a  prolonged  silence, 
Falkenberg  roused  himself  with  an  effort,  and  began  to  speak 
of  Wallenstein  and  the  Thirty  Years  War,  and  soon  was 
launched  into  an  argument,  Grace  and  he  always  taking  oppo- 
site sides.  However,  the  subject,  with  a  few  changes,  lasted 
till  they  reached  the  Gasthaus,  where  Falkenberg,  now  quite 
himself,  jumped  out  and  proceeded  to  unroll  and  disentangle 
his  companion  from  her  voluminous  wraps. 

The  landlord  and  a  brace  of  smiling  damsels  ushered  them 
into  a  large,  low,  well- warmed  room,  where  a  couple  of  large 
tables  were  evidently  prepared  for  dinger. 

**  We  are  in  capital  time,"  said  Falkenberg,  looking  at  the 
clock.  "  It's  not  bad  to  do  four  German  miles  in  an  hour  and 
three-quarters.  We  shall  be  able  to  go  over  the  castle  before 
dinner.  Kellnertn,  bring  me  Schnaps!  Suppose  you  and  I 
go  on  and  have  the  first  look." 

*'  No,  no ;  I  must  wait  for  my  mother." 

"  Here  they  all  come,"  said  Falkenberg,  looking  out  of  the 
window.  "  Herr  Oberst  with  Mrs.  Frere — they  are  great  allies  ! 
the  Frau  Mutter  and  Herr  Oberst !  and,  Miss  Grace,  poor 
Friede  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  little  Heldreich  !  " 

After  the  sleighs  had  been  unloaded  and  driven  off  to  the 
stables,  and  the  party  had  enjoyed  the  warmth  for  a  few  min- 
utes, it  was  suggested  by  Falkenberg  to  inspect  the  castle 
before  dinner,  while  the  light  was  clear,  and  they  started  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  snow  was  beaten  hard  on  the  roadway ;  the  slight  air 
that  had  added  to  the  cold  at  the  outset  had  fallen,  and  the  per- 
fect stillness  made  the  short  walk  pleasant. 

The  colonel  offered  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Frere,  and  most  of  the 
older  officers  paired  off  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  chaperons 
and  married  ladies — but  the  young  people  walked  free  and  sep- 
arately. 
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"Come,  Friede,"  said  Falkenberg,  "let  us  see  if  the  German 
Madchen  can  outstrip  the  English  one.  Which  of  you  will 
reach  the  castle-gates  first  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  will  back  Fraulein  Friede  !  "  said  Lieutenant  Volmar, 
an  admirer  of  hers,  who  had  come  late  to  the  rendezvous,  and 
having  missed  his  chance  of  securing  a  partner,  had  been  fe- 
duced  to  take  a  young  cadet,  son  of  the  colonel,  on  leave  for  a 
family  birthday  festival  for  his  companion.  He  was  now  de- 
termined to  cut  out  Von  Heldreich,  if  possible,  and  attached 
himself  pertinaciously  to  the  fair  Saxon.  Friede  looked  pretty 
^giough  to  excuse  such  an  attempt.  Her  warm  winter-dress  of 
ifljkrk  cloth,  and  hat  edged  with  sable,  were  peculiarly  becoming 
to  her. 

"I  ought  to  win,"  said  Grace ;  *' I  am  taller.  Keep  back  for 
a  moment,  Friede;  we  must  start  fair." 

They  were  well  matched,  but  Friede  was  a  more  practiced 
pedestrian,  and,  to  Grace's  surprise,  won  by  a  few  yards ;  the 
result  of  the  match  being  that  they  reached  the  gateway  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  rest  of  the  party.  Falkenberg, 
who  knew  the  place  well,  acted  as  guide,  and  they  proceeded 
through  the  newer  portion  of  the  edifice,  the  stately  residence 
of  the  great  Glam  Gallas  family,  whose  ancestors  acquired  a 
large  portion  of  the  murdered  Wallenstein's  estate.  Then  came 
remains  of  the  ancient  edifice,  the  armor  worn  by  the  great 
chief,  curious  collection  pf  arms',  and  especially  of  saddles  of 
various  ages,  both  for  male  and  female  equestrians.  But  Grace 
sought  in  vain  for  some  traces  of  the  fair,  unfortunate  Theckla, 
that  typical  German  maiden  ;  still  there  was  much  to  interest 
her  in  this  the  first  specimen  of  an  old  castle  she  had  ever 
seen. 

In  the  course  of  this  inspection  the  friends  separated.  All, 
save  Grace,  had  visited  the  castle  before.  So  Falkenberg  nat- 
urally devoted  himself  to  her  service,  in  pointing  out  the  various 
objects  of  interest ;  and  when  they  again  reached  the  great  hall, 
none  of  the  rest  were  to  be  seen. 

'*  He  was  an  extraordinary  historical  figure,"  said  Falkenberg, 
speaking  of  the  original  owner,  "  and  must  have  had  a  strain 
of  insanity  in  his  character.  His  belief  in  planetary  friendships, 
like  Piccolomini's,  showed  insufficient  reason." 

"  But  he  is  always  interesting,"  said  Grace.  "  I  hope  soon 
to  be  able  to  read  Schiller's  *  Wallenstein'." 

"  You  will  be  charmed  with  it,"  he  returned.  Then,  after 
glancing  right  and  left  in  his  quick,  resolute  way,  he  opened  the 
door  of  a  small  room,  where  there  was  a  stove,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  occupied  by  some  official,  as  there  was  a  high 
desk,  with  books  and  papers  on  it,  opposite  the  door.     *'  Come 
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in  here,  meine  schone  Fraulein,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  warmer  here ; 
the  rest  will  soon  join  us." 

Grace  walked  to  the  stove,  and  tried  to  warm  her  feet 
against  it. 

**  But  reason  or  no  reason,"  Falkenberg  went  on,  after  bring- 
ing her  a  seat,  and  then  leaning  his  arms  on  the  back  of  a  high 
chair  opposite,  "some  friendships  are  lucky — must  be  lucky. 
You  spoke  the  other  day  of  friendship  between  men  and  wo- 
men. A  have  thought  of  your  words  ever  since,  meine  liebe 
Grace — I  mean  Fr^ulein.  Will  you  laugh  at  me  if  I  say  I  want 
a  friend.^"  ^^ 

"  Laugh  ! — ^no,  certainly  not ;  but  I  should  have  thought  ^o&^ 
had  many  friends." 

"Acquaintances,  comrades,  pleasant  fellows — yes;  but  a 
friend  to  whom  I  can  speak  my  thoughts  and  reveal  my  inner 
self."  There  was  a  pause.  Grace  did  not  know  exactly  what 
to  say.  She  sat  silent,  her  eyes  raised  to  his  A^ith  questioning 
expression.  '*  Do  not  look  at  me !  "  he  exclaimed  hastily,  *'  but 
hear !  Will  you  be  my  friend — a  real  friend,  to  rejoice  in  my 
success  (if  I  ever  have  any),  to  feel  for  my  disappointment  ?  I 
think  you  are  strong  and  true !  and  we  soldiers  are  very  un- 
lucky fellows  in  some  ways,"  he  went  on,  rapidly.  *'  We  have 
small  chances  of  making  marriages  of  affection ;  our  very  laws 
compel  us  to  be  guided  by  sordid  motives.  If  one  is  in  debt — 
and  we  all  are — there  is  no  means  of  extrication  save  in  a 
wealthy  marriage,  unless,  indeed,  one  has  a  wealthy  father, 
which  few  possess.  To  a  man  in  this  position — and  it  is  mine— - 
what  a  priceless  boon  is  the  friendship  and  sympathy  of  a  high- 
minded,  tender  woman  !  It  would  be  salvation,  sweetest,  fairest 
cousin  !  (You  are  a  sort  of  cousin),  have  you  the  courage  to 
undertake  this  friendship — friendship  pure  and  simple  ?  ". 

"The  courage!"  repeated  Grace,  smiling — " why  courage .^ 
Is  there  any  thing  so  terrible  in  your  life,  Herr  von  Falkenberg, 
that  friendship  with  you  requires  courage  ?  " 

It  was  an  unlucky  word  he  had  selected.  When  first  he  be- 
gan to  speak,  Grace,  with  the  mingled  conceit  and  generosity  of 
youth,  was  thrilled  with  a  desire  to  befriend  and  reform  him  ; 
but  with  the  expression  "  courage,"  came  the  recollection  of  the 
gossip  she  had  overheard  at  the  coffee  Klatsch  which,  though 
the  sharpness  of  the  original  impression  had  been  somewlSit 
blurred,  still  dwelt  in  her  mind. 

Falkenberg  in  his  turn  was  greatly  surprised.  He  had  fully 
expected  a  warm,  nay,  tender  acceptance  of  the  proffered  friend- 
ship, and  a  gashing  agreement  to  unalterable  Platonic  fidelity. 
The  unexpected  answer  sent  his  mental  thermometer  down 
many  degrees. 


"Ah!  ther^ '..spoke  ikit  practisch  Englishwoman,"  he  said, 
with  a  slightly,  iijynical  sAiile ;  and  drawing  himself  up :  "  No, 
liebe  Fraulein !  my  life  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  my 
neighbors.  The  courage  I  thought  of  was  required  for  a  very 
different  reason,  and  required  far  more  by  myself  than  by  you.** 

*•  Oh  !  "  said  Grace,  catching  a  glimpse  of  his  meaning. 

*'  But,  I  must  admit,  I  did  not  think  you  would  have  received 
a  confession  of  my  soul's  need,  whicn  you  alone  could  have 
drawn  forth,  with  such  cold,  unsympathizing  caution.  Njgiverthe- 
less,  *  ma  belle,*  I  shall  ever  cherish  a  tender  friendship  for  you, 
however  indifferent _y^«  may  be.** 

This  was  kindly  and  frankly  said ;  and  at  the  end  he  held  out 
his  hand.  Grace  felt  dreadfully  ashamed  of  herself.  Falken- 
berg  had  never  spoken  in  such  a  tone  before,  and  she  ought  not 
to  have  nipped  any  good  feeling  in  the  bud  ;  she  put  her  hand 
in  his  readily,  and  said,  in  a  softer  voice  and  with  downcast 
eyes: 

"  I  am  not  cold  and  unsympathizing.  I  like  you ;  I  always 
did,  and  I  will  be  friends  with  you  with  all  my  heart ;  only  ** — a 
sudden  upward  laughing  glance — "  take  care  of  your  own  cour- 
age, and  I  will  take  care  of  mine  !  " 

"Good!"  returned  Falkenberg,  pressing  her  hand  tightly; 
"I  had  need  do  so.  And  now  we  will  trust  each  other,  and 
thou  wilt  tell  me  thy  griefs  and  joys ;  and  when  alone  thou  wilt 
say  Duy  wilt  thou  not  ?  '* 

"  No  !  "  replied  Grace,  sturdily.  "  If  I  do,  I  shall  forget,  and 
call  you  so  always.     Let  us  leave  Du  alone." 

"  Ah,  prudent  one,  you  will  be  strong  as  well  as  kind  ;  you  will 
give  me  good  counsel.  It  will  be  a  new  delight  to  think  that  you 
will  care  for  me  and  feel  with  me  till  some  more  favored  and  for- 
tunate fellow  comes,  and  then *'     He  stopped,  and  added, 

almost' in  a  whisper,  "  How  I  shall  hate  him  !  " 

"  And  when  you  meet  that  well-dowered  wife  who  is  to  share 
your  existence,*'  said  Grace,  smiling  pleasantly,  and  succeeding 
with  an  effort  in  withdrawing  her  hana,  "  I  hope  she  will  not  hate 
me  I 

"  No,  no ;  you  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  our  German 
women.  She  will  love  and  reverence  you  as  the  helper,  the  puri- 
fier, of  her  husband's  otherwise  lonely  life." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Grace,  half  to  herself,  while  a  very  mis- 
chievous smile  quivered  in  the  dimples  which  lurked  about  her 
mouth  ;  "  I  wonder  if  my  future  *  spouse  *  is  undergoing  a  pre- 
lihiinary  course  of  ennobling  friendship  at  present ;  because, 
somehow,  I  would  rather  not.** 

"  You  are  mistaken,**  said  Falkenberg,  with  unusual  earnest- 
ness ;  "  true  friendship  with  a  high-minded  woman  makes,  a  man 
more  worthy  of  love." 
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"No  doubt  you  are  right!"  exclaimed  Grace.  *•  I  am  at 
times  too  much  inclined  to  see  the  ridiculoys  sides  of  things ; 
forgive  my  levity,  and  let  us  be  fast  friends.  I  like  you  so  much 
when  you  are  in  earnest,  and  I  am  sure  you  could  not  be  heart- 
less or  false ! " 

"  Ha !  "  cried  Falkenberg,  struck  by  her  tone,  "some  one  has 
been  traducing  me  to  you  ! " 

"  No,  no  one,  I  assure  you,"  returned  Grace,  quickly. 

There  was  no  time  for  more ;  the  sound  of  voices  and  feet  ap- 
proaching echoed  through  the  vaulted  hall,  and  Falkenberg,  go- 
ing to  the  door,  met  Friede  and  Volmar,  who  were  laughing^ 
merrily  at  having  given  Von  Heldreich  the  slip  in  the  long  pas- 
sages. He  soon  appeared,  however,  and  when  the  remainder  of 
the  party  joined  them  they  found  the  pioneers  of  the  expedition 
comfortably  gathered  round  the  stove. 

The  dinner  was  a  scene  of  joyous  confusion,  hearty  honest 
laughter,  noisy  good-humored  talk,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions 
in  Germany,  Falkenberg  being  the  gayest  among  the  guests. 
The  Oberst  von  Ahlefeld,  the  leader  of  the  party,  was  a  gallant 
veteran  well  versed  in  such  duties.  He  was  a  Hanoverian  who, 
like  many  of  his  countrymen,  entered  the  Saxon  army  after  the 
fatal  victory  of  Langensalze,  that  they  might  fight  for  Germany 
and  yet  avoid  direct  service  with  the  hated  Prussians.  Speaking 
French  and  English  well,  and,  as  Hanoverians  usually  are,  more 
a  man  of  the  world  than  the  generality  of  Germans,  he  always 
showed  marked  attention  to  Mrs.  Frere,  who  soon  discovered 
they  had  had  many  mutual  acquaintances  in  those  past  happy 
times  when,  wandering  with  her  husband  from  one  pleasant 
Continental  town  to  another,  life  had  been  a  long  holiday.  The 
Frau  Oberst,  too,  had  been  much  at  the  court  when  Hanover 
had  oner  and  had  there  known  many  English,  some  of  whom 
she  had  visited  in  their  own  country ;  she  was,  consequently,  al- 
ways pleased  to  meet  English  people,  though  her  knowledge  of 
English  was  very  limited,  and  an  intimacy  was  rapidly  growing 
up  between  the  families. 

Mrs.  Frere's  gentle  vanity  was  comforted  by  these  attentions, 
and  Grace  marked  with  heartfelt  pleasure  her  mother's  bright- 
ened looks,  and  listened  to  her  low,  well-bred  laugh.  Yes ;  it 
was  well  that  they  had  made  this  bold  step,  and  ventured  into 
the  unknown  land ;  yet,  even  while  she  thought  so,  her  heart 
yearned  even  for  London,  to  see  Randal  and  dear,  kind,  wise 
Jimmy  Byrne.  The  tears  actually  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  con- 
jured up  their  faces ;  for  just  then  they  had  risen  from  table,  and 
Falkenberg  having  begun  a  fine  stirring  Soldaten  Lied,  the  rest 
joined  the  chorus,  and  the  strain,  full  of  a  proud  melancholy, 
touched  her  almost  to  melting  as  she  gazed  through  the  window 
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of  the  large,  low  room  across  the  wide  stretch  of  snow,  through 
the  softly  deepening  night  shadows,  far  away  to  the  places  and 
people  she  had  loved  and  left.  It  was  curious  how  clearly  she 
seemed  to  see  Max — Max  of  whom  she  had  not  thought  for 
months.  His  dark,  well-cut  face  and  deep  eyes,  which  had  first 
taught  her  that  she  was  a  woman,  came  back  to  her  vividly ;  for 
an  instant  she  felt  an  intense  pang  of  longing  to  see  him  again 
— not  the  Max  of  London,  but  the  grave,  observant,  sympathetic 
Max  of  Dungar. 

•*  Meine  Liebe,  thou  art  thinking  sad  thoughts,"  whispered 
Falkenberg,  suddenly  startling  her  into  consciousness.  She  saw 
the  tables  were  being  cleared  and  carried  away,  and  that  the 
bandsmen  were  coming  in. 

**  The  sleighs  will  not  be  ready  for  another  hour,"  said  Colo- 
nel von  Ahlefeld,  coming  up  to  Grace,  "  and  we  propose  to  oc- 
cupy the  time  by  dancing.  May  I  have  the  honor,  mein  gnad- 
ige  Fraulein  ?  " 

Falkenberg  stepped  back  with  a  smile,  slightly  raising  his  eye- 
brows ;  and  Grace,  her  thoughts  directed  to  a  new  channel,  was 
soon  among  the  dancers. 

"  Do  not  let  us  have  torches,"  said  Falkenberg,  as  they  all 
stood  ready  to  depart ;  **  they  are  only  an  incumbrance.  Let  us 
keep  near  the  music,  and  we  shall  have  the  lights  of  theirs. 
Friede,  vou  go  with  Volmar;  let  us  start  together." 

The  four  mends  slipped  away,  Grace  first  telling  her  mother 
that  they  were  going,  and  so  secured  their  place  at  the  head  of 
the  procession.  The  start  and  homeward  progress  was  very  ef- 
fective. The  horses  were  eager,  the  music  ipspiriting,  the  va- 
rious lights  and  shadows  thrown  by  the  torches  weird  and  fairy- 
like ;  the  smooth  snow  made  the  gliding  motion  positively  luxu- 
rious, and  a  splendid  moon  turned  all  beneath  her  beams  into 
silver. 

"  It  is  a  sin  to  sully  so  pure  a  lis^ht  with  the  glare  and  smoke 
of  these  torches,"  exclaimed  Falkenberg,  looking  up  into  the 
blue  blackness  of  the  sky.  "We  will  pass  the  foremost  sleigh, 
and  get  away  into  the  moonlight."  So  saying  he  turned  and 
called  to  his  lieutenant:  "Volmar,  we  go  in  front;  follow 
straight  to  Bergstrasse." 

A  touch  of  the  whip,  and  they  spun  on  at  a  swinging  pace, 
past  the  musicians'  sleigh,  and  soon  out  of  hearing  of  the  occa- 
sional louder  swells  of  the  music. 

"Is  it  not  delicious — the  stillness  and  lovely  light?"  said 
Grace. 

"  Yes ;  and  still  more  delightful  to  be  alone  with  thee,  sweet 
friend ! "  cried  Falkenberg,  who  was  in  the  highest  spirits. 
"  Now,  tell  me  the  secret  of  these  sudden  shadows  which 
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sometimes  fall  upon  thee.  I  have  ever  noticed  them.  That 
first  walk  with  thee— how  well  I  remember  it ! — when  we  stood 
on  the  Oybin,  and  those  great  soft  eyes  of  thine  gazed  dreamily 
away  into  a  distance  of  which  I  knew  nothing ;  then  my  soul 
was  drawn  to  thine,  and  I  felt  I  had  found  such  a  friend  as  I  had 
always  sought.  Now,  this  evening  I  watched  thee,  and  saw 
those  eyes  fill  up,  and  I  felt  that  in  spirit  thou  wert  far  away. 
What  is  thy  heart's  secret,  meine  Liebe  ?  Tell  me,  and  then  I 
will  tell  thee  some  of  my  troubles." 

He  spoke  in  German,  as  he  almost  always  did  of  late,  even 
when  she  replied  in  English,  and  the  tender  Du  fell  caressingly 
from  his  lips. 

"  I  really  have  nothing  to  tell,"  returned  Grace,  simply.  "  I 
am  away  from  my  old  home,  and  my  brother,  and  all  that  was 
dear  and  familiar  to  me,  so  it  is  natural  that  I  sometimes,  nay, 
often,  feel  a  vague  sadness — an  indefinable  sensation ;  but  I 
have  only  to  think  resolutely  for  a  few  minutes,  and  it  disperses. 
We  are  really  very  happy  here." 

"  Ah,  your  confidence  may  be  won — I  see  it  is  not  to  be  had 
for  asking,"  said  Falkenberg,  looking  kindly  into  her  eyes. 
*•  Tell  me  about  your  brother.  * 

But  soon  he  contrived  to  turn  the  talk  upon  himself,  his  early 
days,  his  first  military  experiences,  confessed  many  boyish  follies 
of  a  pardonable  and  even  lovable  type.  Indeed,  a  novelist  need 
not  desire  a  more  interesting,  piquant,  and  attractive  opening 
sketch  of  his  hero's  beginning  than  Falkenberg's  reminiscences 
supplied.  They  were  given,  too,  with  the  most  charmingly  frank, 
unstudied  manner,  and  in  a  tone  of  brotherly  confidence  which 
set  Grace  quite  at  ease. 

Altogether  the  homewarc}  drive  was  very  delightful,  and  when 
they  reached  Mrs.  Frere's  house  they  were  far  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  the  party. 

"  No,"  said  Falkenberg,  as  Grace  turned  to  say  good-night ; 
"  I  wait  to  say  adieu  to  Mrs.  Frere;" 

He  sprang  upstairs  after  her,  and  hanging  his  g^eat  fur-lined 
coat  in  the  corridor,  came  into  the  warm,  well-lighted  salotiy  and 
assisted  Grace  to  remove  her  wraps. 

"  And  are  the  pretty  little  hands  terribly  cold  ?  "  he  asked, 
taking  them  both  in  ^is. 

'*  Not  so  cold  as  yours,"  said  she,  not  liking  to  seem  prudish 
by  withdrawing  them  too  soon. 

"  And  now,"  he  went  on,  impressively,  "we  have  entered  into 
a  solemn  compact  of  friendship.  See,  I  have  told  yott  much  of 
my  life ;  will  you  not  also  confide  in  me  ?  You  will,  in  your  own 
good  time ;  and  I  will  be  discreet.  Only  you  must  let  me  say 
£>u  when  we  are  alone — alas  !   that  is  seldom.     Yes,  1  wilj  let 
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your  hands  go  so  soon  as  you  again  promise  to  be  my  true  and 
faithful  friend." 

"  I  will !  I  do ! "  cried  Grace,  disturbed  and  puzzled  by  this 
curiously  un-English  proceeding.  Something  in  Falkenberg's 
voice  and  touch  affected  her  strangely,  vexatiously. 

"You  will  understand  me  better  ere  long,"  continued  Falken- 
berg,  still  holding  her  hands.  "  Now,  let  me  explain  the  laws 
of  our  sleighing-parties.  On  the  return  from  these  expeditions, 
each  cavalier  is  entitled  to  a  kiss  from  the  lady  he  escorted. 
But  this  is  all  friendship  dares  to  take,"  and  he  kissed  the  hands 
he  held  more  than  once  with  very  friendly  warmth  indeed,  and 
tnen  let  them  go. 

**  I  hear  the  sleigh-bells,"  said  Grace,  turning  away  hastily 
and  removing  her  fur  cap  to  hide  the  quick  bright  color  that 
would  spring  to  her  cheek. 

*'  And  our  little  hour  is  over !  "  cried  Falkenberg,  as  he  left 
the  room  to  receive  the  fresh  arrivals. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  period  which  succeeded  this  somewhat  memorable 
Schlitten-partie  was  tranquil  and  agreeable. 

Falkenberg  had,  with  much  tact,  kept  up  the  tone  of  tender 
friendship  he  had  established.  Scarce  a  day  passed  without  a 
visit  from  him  on  one  pretext  or  another;  and  as  he  was  also 
frequently  at  Dalbersdorf,  his  intercourse  with  each  family 
helped  to  draw  the  links  closer  with  the  other. 

He  carried  notes  and  messages  from  the  young  ladies  to 
Grace,  and  vice  versd^  and  gradually  became  part  of  Mrs. 
Frere's  daily  life.  Meantime  the  variation  of  his  moods  puz- 
zled and  interested  Grace.  He  was  useful,  too,  in  many  ways ; 
and  under  a  certain  soldier-like  pride  and  finery  was  a  homeli- 
ness th^t  helped  to  make  their  intercourse  easy. 

The  chief  event  of  this  quiet  time  was  a  letter  from  Lady 
Elton,  written  in  a  kindly  tone,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened 
to  interrupt  their  first  warm  friendship. 

"Though  our  intercourse  lasted  but  for  a  brief  season,"  she 
wrote,  "I  am  surprised,  now  that  I  am  once  more  settled  in 
London,  to  find  how  closely  you  had  linked  yourself  with  my 
life.  I  quite  miss  you  ;  and  though  I  still  think  you  acted  un- 
wisely, I  pardon  you.  I  wish  you  would  come  over  and  pay  me 
a  visit,  if  Mrs.  Frere  could  spare  you.  It  would  be  far  more  to 
your  advantage  than  vegetating  in  a  miserable  little  Saxon 
towni  the  very  name  of  which  is  unknown  twenty  miles  beyond 
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its  own  walls.  Come  and  comfort  me,  for  I  have  had  a  great 
sorrow  since  we  met.  The  son  of  my  oldest  and  dearest  friend, 
who  was  as  a  son  of  my  own,  who  had  given  me  infinite 
trouble,  yet  who  was  my  one  link  with  the  present,  my  one 
hope  in  the  future,  has  been  carried  off  by  cholera  at  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  and  I  feel  as  if  everything,  save  the  merest 
mechanism  of  life,  had  ceased  for  me.  I  think  I  could  still  take 
an  interest  in  you.  Hitherto  I  have  infinitely  preferred  boys  and 
men  to  girls  and  women'.  We  are  weak  and  false  and  scratchy, 
dear,  and  they  are  strong  and  selfish  and  true,  because  they  can 
do  very  much  what  they  like  without  being  obliged  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  upon  it ;  but  I  like  and  sympathize  with  you  more 
than  with  any  woman  I  have  before  known. 

**  I  met  your  brother,  at  a  painfully  dull  dinner  at  the  Freres', 
some  weeks  ago.  He  was  not  looking  well,  though  in  some 
ways  he  is  improved,  and  more  a  man  of  the  world.  I  told 
him  he  might  come  and  see  me,  but  he  has  not  availed  himself 
of  the  invitation  or  permission.  Do  you  know  who  he  lives 
with  in  town — I  mean,  what  set  ?  Max  knows  nothing  of  him. 
Talk  to  your  mother,  dear  Grace,  about  coming  to  me  for  two 
or  three  months.  Of  course,  your  journey  to  and  fro  would  be 
my  affair.  Think  of  it,  child,  and  believe  me,  your  company 
would  be  a  boon  to  your  friend,  H.  Elton/' 

"  I  am  sure,  dear  Grace,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  when  she  had 
finished  perusing  this  letter,  "  I  would  not  for  the  world  keep 
you  back  from  what  might  be  an  advantage  or  a  pleasure ;  so, 
if  you  would  like  to  go ** 

An  expressive  break  in  the  sentence,  which  was  a  little  trem- 
ulous. 

**  Why,  mother  dear,  how  could  you  possibly  do  without  me  ?  " 
cried  Grace,  bendine  over  her  mother's  arm-chair,  and  kissing 
her  brow ;  *'  and  what  sort  of  pleasure  should  I  have  all  that 
way  off,  imagining  you  struggling  with  Mab  and  Paulina,  and 
the  Schatz,  who  would  live  in  the  kitchen  if  I  was  not  here  to 
frighten  him ;  and — no !  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  I  assure 
you,  I  am  quite  content  to  stay  here.  I  do  not  care  to  go  to 
London,  though  I  should  like  to  see  Lady  Elton." 

"  Are  you  quite  happy  here,  dearest  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Frere, 
fondly — "  quite  satisfied ;  I  think  it  is  really  very  nice,  and  the 
society  far  from  dull.  I  am  sure  we  have  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter in  coming.  And  oh !  indeed,  my  darling,  what  should!  do 
without  you  ?  Only  I  suppose  I  must  let  you  go  some  day. 
Ah  !  what  will  become  of  me  if  you  marry  a^an  who  does  not 
like  me  ?  " 

"Oh,  we  must  take  care  of  that,*'  said  Grace,  laughing,  "and 
at  present  it  seems  a  very  remote  contingency." 
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"1  am  .not  so  sure,"  returned  Mrs.  Frere,  with  an  air  of  pro- 
phetic wisdom  and  a  knowing  nod  which  sent  the  color  to 
Grace's  cheek  and  a  thrill  of  annoyance  to  her  heart. 

Surely  her  mother  did  not  dream  of  a  German  son-in-law  ? 
any  fancy  in  that  direction  must  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  But 
after  a  moment's  pause  Grace  had  self-control  sufficient  to  turn 
the  subject  by  exclaiming : 

"  What  1  have  you  commissioned  dear  old  Jimmy  to  find  an 
*  illegant '  young  man  of  the  best  pattern  ?  Never  mind  the 
future,  dear ;  let  us  enjoy  the  present.  I  must  answer  this  let- 
ter.    Suppose  we  ask  Lady  Elton  to  come  here  }  " 

"  Grace  !  "  in  a  tone  of  horror  and  astonishment. 

"  Why  not  ?  We  could  not  give  her  luxuries,  but  our  best  is 
not  bad,  and  for  a  little  while  the  change  would  amuse  her ; 
and  then  there  is  the  *  Goldene  Sonne,'  a  right  royal  hestellerie, 
and  a  beautiful  country.  She  would  be  delighted  with  the 
count  and  the  Hauptmann.  Oh  yes !  I  will  beg  her  to  come  to 
Zittau." 

"  Oh,  as  to  Lady  Elton,  I  should  not  mind  her  so  much,  but 
just  think  of  her  maid  and  Luigi  here  !  it  is  too  terrible." 

"  Yes,  it  would  be  terrible,"  said  Grace,  reflectively.  "  Yet  I 
will  suggest  her  coming  here ;  she  seems  so  unhappy." 

Here  the  sound  of  voices  and  the  clatter  of  a  sword  without 
made  her  pause,  and  before  she  could  resume  the  door  opened 
to  admit  Falkenberg,  who  came  in  quickly. 

"  Ah !  good  morning,  Mrs.  Frere.  Good  morning.  Miss 
Grace.  I  come  for  a  moment  to  say  that  I  must  renounce  the 
pleasure  of  driving  you  to  Dalbersdorf  this  afternoon.  I  am 
suddenly  called  to  Dresden  on  business." 

"  I  am  very  sorry ;  shall  you  be  long  away  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have  two  days'  leave,  and  when  I  return  we  must 
have  a  ride  together — must  we  not,  my  sweetest  friend  }  " 

"We  will  talk  about  it,"  returned  Grace,  who  had  not  yet 
spoken. 

"  Ach,  Gott ! "  exclaimed  Falkenberg,  turning  to  her,  and 
speaking  rapidly  in  German.  "When  I  return  1  shall  have  a 
secret,  which  yet  will  not  be  long  a  secret,  to  tell  thee.  Ah, 
Grace !  wilt  thou  yet  care  for  thy  friend,  whose  fate  has  ever 
been  one  of  disappointment  ?  " 

"  You  have  no  fresh  trouble  ?  "  asked  Grace,  kindly. 

*'  No,  nothing  fresh  !  Come,  dear  Fraulein ;  step  out  on  the 
balcony  and  give  me  a  look  and  a  kind  wish  as  I  ride  away." 

He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  tightly.  His  eyes  were 
lalight  with  a  sombre  fire,  and  a  strain  of  suppressed  excitement 
'underlay  his  manner,  which  affected  gayety. 

'*You<  ought  to  come  and  pay  Dresden  a  visit,  Mrs.  Frere; 
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make  up  your  mind  and  come  with  me.  I  am  a  capital  cice- 
rone, and  I  could  get  a  few  more  days'  leave  if  you  and  Miss 
Grace  would  accompany  me.  Miss  Grace,  join  your  prayers  to 
mine.  Gott,  it  would  be  himmlisch,  a.  week's  freedom  in  a 
strange  place ! " 

"Very  charming,  Herr  Hauptmann,  but  quite  impossible," 
said  Mrs.  Frere,  smiling.  "  Curious  enough,  this  is  the  second 
invitation  we,  at  least  Grace,  has  had  this  morning." 

*'  Ha  !  how — where  ?  "  cried  Falkenberg,  turning  quickly  to 
her. 

"  To  Lady  Elton's,  in  London,"  returned  Mrs.  Frere,  who 
could  not  bear  to  hide  even  a  farthing  rush-light  under  a 
bushel. 

"  And  you  will  go? — of  course  you  will,  and  better  so,"  said 
Falkenberg,  looking  down  in  an  instant's  deep  thought. 

"  I  am  not  going,"  returned  Grace,  quietly. 

'•  Then  I  shall  find  you  here  ?  We  shall  meet  again !  "  he 
exclaimed.     "  Now  I  must  away." 

With  a  hasty  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Frere,  and  repeating  "the 
balcony  "  in  a  low  tone  of  entreaty  to  Grace,  he  left  the  room. 

Grace,  struck  by  his  unusual  manner,  stepped  through  the 
window  and  looked  down  as  he  mounted  his  horse.  He  had 
evidently  ridden  over  from  the  morning  parade.  Having  swung 
himself  into  the  saddle,  Falkenberg  raised  his  eyes  to  Grace 
and  exclaimed  in  English,  "  Farewell,  fairest  and  best  of  friends 
— farewell !  "  Touching  his  horse  with  the  spur,  he  still  looked 
back  and  waved  his  hand,  though  the  animal  started  forward 
with  a  bound,  and  horse  and  rider  passed  quickly  out  of  sight. 

*'  He  is  handsome — he  is  certainly  handsome,  and  nice," 
thought  Grace,  looking  after  him,  with  a  slight  sigh.  "  I  am 
sure  he  is  in  some  trouble,  too,"  and  she  still  gazed  dreamily 
down  the  road  by  which  he  had  vanished,  half  vexed  to  think 
how  much  she  liked  him,  and  how  much  he  influenced  her,  yet 
half  wondering  that  both  liking  and  influence  were  not  greater 
and  deeper.  " He  is  a  very  fair  hero,"  she  thought,  "and  if  I 
only  believed  him  quite  real  and  earnest  I  should  be  as  fond  of 
him  as  my  mother  is ;  but — —  He  always  puts  my  vanity  on 
the  guz  vive  ;  I  feel  so  different  after  talking  with  Dr.  Sturm — 
happier  and  better." 

"  Poor  Von  Falkenberg !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Frere,  in  a  tone  of 
tender  commiseration,  when  Grace  returned  to  the  salon, 
"  Did  it  strike  you,  dear,  that  he  seemed  very  agitated  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  was  different.  Perhaps  he  has  been  sent  for  to 
receive  some  high  appointment.  I  believe  he  is  rather  a  favor- 
ite at  court,  or " 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  nothing  so  good  that  calls  him  away ;  I 
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hope  it  is  nothing  unpleasant,"  continued  Mrs.  Frere,  taking" up 
her  knitting,  while  Grace  settled  herself  to  a  daily  task  of  trans- 
lating, from  which  she  had  a  faint  hope  of  deriving  some  small 
emolument  hereafter.  "  I  must  say  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  the 
Hauptmann.  He  is  quite  as  well-bred  as  Max  Frere,  and  yet 
free  from  that  indescribable  hauteur  that  made  Max  at  times 
almost  repellent." 

*^They  are  both  very  nice  in  their  way,"  said  Grace,  with  a 
slight  sigh,  as  she  drew  her  dictionary  to  her,  and,  having  found 
the  desired  word,  began  to  think  in  an  unaccountable  way  of 
her  friendship  with  Wolff  von  Falkenberg,  coloring  over  the  in- 
nocent page  as  a  variety  of  speeches  and  trifling  incidents 
recalled  themselves,  which  suggested  speculations  as  to  what 
Falkenberg's  love-making  would  be,  if  these  were  only  marks 
of  friendship.  And  then  how  cleverly  he  always  retreated  be- 
hind his  outworks  whenever  she  made  any  show  of  checking  or 
rebuking  him  !  Certainly  she  would  miss  him  greatly  if  he 
were  to  leave  Zittau  ;  nevertheless,  with  all  his  attention  and 
sympathy  and  devotion  or  friendship,  though  he  had  managed 
to  occupy  her  thoughts  a  good  deal,  he  never  failed  to  add  daily 
minute  pebbles  to  the  cairn  of  distrust  that  gradually  reared 
itself  in  her  imagination,  despite  a  certain  quickening  of  the 
pulse  which  looks  and  words  of  his  always  had  the  power  to 
create. 

"  I  wonder  would  any  one — any  publisher,  I  mean — ever  give 
me  any  money  for  this  story  when  it  is  finished." 

"I  am  sure  they  ought,"  returned  her  mother.  "You  are 
doing  it  beautifully ;  no  one  would  think  it  was  a  translation." 

"  I  only  fear  I  have  lost  the  spirit  of  the  original."  Then, 
after  a  pause,  "  Is  it  not  nearly  a  fortnight  since  we  had  a  letter 
from  Randal  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  looking  over  her  knitting 
into  the  events  of  last  week ;  '*  yes,  it  was  a  fortnight  yester- 
day." 

"  I  will  write  a  line  to  Jimmy  Byrne  !  "  exclaimed  Grace ;  **  I 
should  like  to  know  what  they  are  about.  It  will  be  in  time  for 
the  post  to-day,"  and  she  hastily  put  aside  her  manuscript. 

"  Grace,  my  child  !  you  frighten  me." 

"  No,  dear  mother,  there  is  nothing  to  frighten  you ;  only — " 

"  I  know  Lady  Elton's  letter  has  made  you  uneasy,  and  I  do 
not  wonder  at  it.     God  grant  my  dear  boy  is  not  seriously  ill !  " 

"  Pray  do  not  fancy  such  a  thing,  mother.  Now,  here  comes 
Mab ;  give  her  some  bread-and-butter  while  I  finish  my  note, 
and  then  I  will  take  her  with  me  for  a  nice  quick  walk — ^it  will 
do  us  both  good." 
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Grace's  letter  to  Jimmy  Byrne  did  not  elicit  the  usual  prompt 
reply,  and,  although  she  was  careful  to  hide  it  from  her  mother, 
an  undefined  anxiety,  for  which  she  could  not  account  even  to 
herself,  grew  upon  her — one  of  those  vague  presentiments  which 
all  have  experienced,  and  the  raison  detre  of  which  none  can 
explain. 

Meantime  the  ordinary  tranquil  current  of  life  rolled  smooth- 
ly on  in  Bergstrasse.  Grace  was  always  busy,  and  Mab,  with 
frequent  relapses  into  contradictory  willfulness,  was  on  the  whole 
improved. 

Falkenberg's  absence  was  prolonged  to  a  week,  and  then, 
strange  to  say,  he  did  not  come  first  to  his  English  friends  to 
announce  his  return. 

It  was  almost  dinner  time,  one  bright,  keen  day  at  the  close 
of  February,  and  Grace  was  endeavoring,  with  a  mixture  of 
command  and  entreaty,  to  induce  Mab  to  wash  her  hands  be- 
fore the  midday  meal. 

**  I  am  sure,  Grace,  your  eyes  must  be  dirty  !  I  cannot  see 
that  my  hands  want  washing.     Look  at  them,  mother." 

•*  My  dear,  it  is  perfectly  amazing  that  you  do  not  wish  to 
wash  your  hands  !  it  is  so  much  more  comfortable." 

"Not  to  me,"  said  Mab,  decidedly.  '*  Listen — there  is  the 
count." 

In  fact,  the  veteran's  voice  was  heard  interrogating  Paulina : 

**  Die  gnadige  Frau,  ist  zu  sprechen  ?  " 

"Ja  wohl,  Herr  Graf." 

Mab  rushed  forth  to  greet  him,  and  help  him  off  with  the  huge 
fur-coat  still  necessary  in  that  elevated  district. 

*'  My  dear  uncle,  so  very  glad  to  see  you.  It  is  an  age  since 
any  of  you  have  been  here.  Are  all  well  at  Dalbersdorf  ?  " 
cried  Grace,  embracing  the  kind  old  man. 

V  Well,  yes — all  but  Friede,  who  has  a  headache  or  a  cold,  or 
a  something  that  would  not  let  her  come  in  with  us.  The  Ver- 
waiter  drove  me  into  Zittau  this  morning.  He  came  to  see  his 
brother,  who  is,  I  believe,  going  to  Leipzig.  There  is  a  talk  of 
his  becoming  professor  of  history  there,  in  consequence  of  his 
'Essay  on  the  Development  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,'  or 
some  such  thing." 

'*  That  will  be  good  for  him — I  am  very  glad  !  "  exclaimed 
Grace,  connecting  this  piece  of  news  in  ner  own  mind  with 
Friede's  stay-at-home  malady. 

**  I  am  very  pleased  also.  He  is  really  a  most  deserving  per- 
son," cried  Mrs.  Frere.  *'  But,  my  dear  uncle,  you  will  stay  and 
share ^ur  homely  dinner?  " 

"  It  is  roast  goose  !  "  cried  Mab,  with  a  triumphant  sniff ;» "  I 
smell  it." 
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"Yes,  dear  uncle,"  added  Grace,  "and  a  boiled  batter-pud- 
ding of  my  own  mixing." 

*•  Faith,  me  darlings,  I  would  be  delighted  to  eat  a  potato 
and  salt  in  your  charming  society,  "^  said  the  gallant  veteran  • 
"  but,  Potztausend !  the  goose  and  the  pudding  are  not  to  be 
despised.  I  shall  not  return  till  six,  and  as  I  want  to  perform 
some  commission  for  my  Frau  Tochter,  perhaps  you  will  come 
and  help,  dear  niece  }  " 

"Certainly,"  returned  Mrs.  Frere;  and  the  count  proceeded 
to  ask  for  news  from  England,  while  Grace  went  to  inspect  the 
setting  forth  of  the  dinner. 

"Well,"  said  the  count,  unfolding  his  napkin  and  looking 
round  him  as  he  placed  himself  at  table,  "  you  are  a  couple  of 
excellent  Hausfrauen,  meine  Damen!  and  a  mighty  pretty 
trick  you  have  of  decking  out  the  food.  One  always  finds  you 
prepared,  formed  square,  and  ready  to  receive  cavalry  !  Here's 
your  health,  madame  ;  and  yours,  my  Grace.  It's  a  lucky  fel- 
low that  will  be  able  to  put  you  at  the  head  of  his  table.  Gad ! 
I  wish  Ulrich  was  a  few  years  older,  and  more  worthy  of  you. 
I  would  like  a  Grace  Costello  in  the  family — and  Grace  Costello 
you  always  are  to  me." 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times ! "  returned  his  grand-niece, 
laughing ;  "  but  you  know  I  must  have  a  British  husband."      * 

"  Faith,  that's  just  prejudice  !  There  are  good  fellows  every- 
where, specially  in  Austria  and  Saxony." 

"No  doubt ;  but  they  are  better  appreciated  by  their  own 
countrywomen." 

"  I  should  like  a  German  husband,"  said  Mab,  pausing,  with 
a  succulent  bone  upraised  and  half  way  to  her  mouth. 

"  Very  well,  I'll  make  a  note  of  it,"  returned  the  count, 
gravely.  "  Have  you  seen  Falkenberg  since  he  returned  ?  "  he 
continued. 

"  No  !     I  did  not  know  he  had  come  back,"  said  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  He  came  out  to  Dalbersdorf  late  last  evening,  and  did  not 
seem  much  the  brighter  for  his  visit  to  Dresden.  As  his  leave 
had  not  quite  expired,  we  put  him  up  for  the  night,  and  I  left 
him  there  this  morning.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  Wolff  von  Falken- 
berg. They  may  say  what  they  like  about  his  wild  doings  be- 
fore the  war — ay,  and  after,  too — but  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  a 
right  pleasant  comrade,  too.  He'll  settle  down  into  a  first-rate 
officer  yet ;  and  I  hope  to  see  him  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
before  I  die." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  uncle ;  he  is  a  charming  person,  and,  I  am 
sure,  refined  and  domestic  in  his  tastes," 

••Humph  !  "  said  the  count,  filling  his  glass ;  "he  is  not  ex- 
actly a  home-bird,  but  I  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  honor." 
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"  He  is  always  very  nice  and  kind  to  us,"  observed  Grace, 
helping  her  granduncle  to  walnuts. 

"And  small  blame  to  him.  He  always  says  he  never  knew 
how  good  and  gracious  Englishwomen  could  be  before." 

Then  the  talk  meandered  to  London  and  Randal.  The  count 
had  a  fixed  idea  that  Richard  Frere  was  bound  to  take  his  dead 
brother's  son  into  partnership.  To  give  him  "  a  share  in  the 
concern,"  according  to  his  loose  notions  and  phraseology,  was 
no  more  than  placing  an  additional  knife  and  fork  on  a  plentiful 
table,  and  making  a  member  of  the  family  welcome — a  view  in 
which  Mrs.  Frere  quite  coincided.  People  in  the  city  just  sat 
on  high  stools,  and  wrote  cabalistic  formulas  in  big  books,  which 
produced  money  in  some  occult  manner,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
produced  meanness  and  avarice  in  a  truly  despicable  degree ; 
such  was  Mrs.  Frere's  vague  impression  of  "  business." 

Grace,  though  tolerably  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  reasoning 
with  either  uncle  or  mother,  could  not  help  uttering  a  protest  on 
the  side  of  justice. 

"  Faith,  it's  very  queer  "  (he  said  "  quare  ")  "  to  hear  a  young 
lady  upholding  commerce  against  soldiering,"  said  the  count, 
looking  at  the  speaker  with  a  smile. 

'*  I  am  sure  I  like  soldiers  ver>'  much  indeed.  I  feel  quite 
soldierly  myself  when  I  hear  a  band,  and  the  jingle  of  sword 
and  spur  has  a  music  of  its  own  for  me ;  but  I  cannot  help 
seeing  that  commerce  has  done  much  more  for  the  world  than 
war." 

" How  do  you  make  that  out?  Half  the  wars  we  have  had 
have  sprung  from  the  quarrels  of  merchants  and  priests,"  re- 
turned the  count. 

"And  the  rest  from  kings  and  emperors  and  ambitious  prime 
ministers,"  added  Grace,  smiling,  "and  from  anyone  but  the 
soldiers  themselves.  I  wonder  if  we  shall  never  be  wise  enough 
to  leave  off  fighting?  " 

"  Not  till  the  sky  falls,  and  we  catch  larks,"  said  Count  Cos- 
tello,  rising.  "And  now,  dear  niece,  will  you  come  with  me 
while  there  is  yet  plenty  of  daylight,  to  help  my  ignorance  in 
shopping  ?  " 

"  May  I  come  too  ?  "  asked  Mab. 

"  Yes  ;  if  the  count  permits ;  and  you,  Grace." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  stay  at  home ;  I  have  not  done  any  of  my  work 
to-day.     And  you  will  return  here,  uncle,  before  you  go  back  ?  " 

"Yes,  dear ;  I  will  come  and  say  good-bye." 

When  the  well-assorted  trio  set  out,  Grace  proceeded  to  her 
usual  self-imposed  task  of  translating — partly  as  an  exercise, 
partly  in  the  vague  hope  of  producing  something  marketable. 
With  the  example  of  Randal's  overweening  estimate  of  himself 
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before  her  eyes,  she  shrank  from  confiding"  to  any  one  the  se- 
cret desire  she  had  to  commit  her  imaginings  and  observations 
to  paper.  There  were  thoughts  and  speculations  sug;gested  by 
that  keen  sympathy  with  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  which 
is  a  royal  road  to  knowledge ;  vivid  fancies,  guided  by  the  strain 
of  common  sense  with  which  she  was  blessed.  These  haunted 
her,  and  made  a  large  part  of  her  happiness — for  at  this  time  she 
was  very  happy,  very  tranquil ;  and  in  the  shape  of  notes  on 
what  she  read,  abstracts  and  commonplace  books,  she  filled 
many  a  blue-covered  cahier  of  the  kind  so  well  known  in  Ger- 
man schools.  But  these  labors  of  love  were  for  herself  alone ; 
the  dear  mother's  unhesitating  and  undistinguishing  praise  was 
as  unsatisfactory  as  indiscriminating  blame.  Indeed,  had  Mab 
been  a  shade  more  womanly,  she  would  have  confided  in  her. 
Friede's  admiration  and  want  of  comprehension  destroyed  the 
interest  she  might  have  had  in  communicating  her  lucubrations 
to  that  tender  friend.  Had  they  been  sentimental  outpourings 
indeed,  agonies  of  the  heart,  passionate  reminiscences  of  her  old 
home  and  its  dethroned  hero,  Friede  would  have  appreciated 
her  cousin's  performances  most  keenly.  But  this  was  not  Grace 
Frere's  line. 

This  sharp,  bright  February  afternoon  she  sat  at  her  writing- 
table,  holding  her  pen,  but  lost  in  thought ;  her  eyes  dilated,  and 
gazing  far  away.  It  was  of  course  quite  natural  that  Falken- 
berg  should  go  first  to  his  relations  at  Dalbersdorf,  and  yet  she 
felt  it  augured  some  change.  A  month — a  week  ago.  his  first 
visit  would  have  been  to  her  mothe^r  and  herself.  There  was 
nothing  to  complain  of,  yet  she  felt  somehow  wounded  and 
**  contraried."  An  uneasy  sensation,  like  the  breath  of  a  moral 
east  wind,  rippled  over  the  current  of  her  thoughts ;  and  while 
she  mused,  the  object  of  her  reflections  opened  the  door  quietly 
and  walked  up  to  her  writing-table. 

"Oh,  Wolff,  you  startled  me  !  "  she  exclaimed,  to  her  own  in- 
finite annoyance,  using  the  appellation  she  was  so  accustomed 
to  hear. 

Falkenberg  held  out  his  hand  without  speaking.  He  was  in 
his  Jdger  clothes,  and  looked  very  gloomy  and  colorless. 

"  My  dear  Grace  !  my  sweet  friend  !  I  have  been  watching  for 
a  chance  to  find  you  alone.  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you,  so  much 
need  of  your  sympathy ;  and  it  is  a  good  omen  that  you  greet 
me  by  my  name — I  like  to  hear  you  say  Wolff." 

He  threw  himself-  on  the  sofa  as  he  spoke,  and  Grace,  resum- 
ing her  seat,  moved  it  slightly  to  face  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  she  asked  kindly  and  looking  straight 
at  him.  **  You  do  not  look  as  if  you  had  enjoyed  your  visit  to 
Dresden."  . 
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"  Ach,  Gott !  no ;  I  am  doomed  to  execution." 

"What!"  cried  Grace,  alarmed  at  his  tone  and  looks,  "you 
have  not  got  into  serious  trouble  ?  You  are  not  going  " — she 
was  about  to  add,  *'  to  leave  your  regiment,"  but  stopped  the 
words,  knowing  their  terrible  significance. 

"  Going  to  run  away !  "  cried  Falkenberg,  laughing,  to  the 
confusion  of  his  listener.  "  No,  I  am  not  quite  so  far  gone.  I 
am  going  to  pay  my  debts  after  the  old  Roman  fashion,  by  sell- 
ing myself." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Grace,  on  whom  the  true  state  of  affairs  began 
to  dawn. 

"Yes,  dear  friend,"  he  continued;  "I  have  arranged  my  af- 
fairs, and  my  cousin  Gertrud  is  good  enough  to  give  me  the 
wherewithal  to  satisfy  my  creditors — and  herself  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

He  looked  keenly  at  Grace  as  he  spoke,  as  if  to  see  how  she 
took  the  intelligence.  She  was  not  so  astonished  as  he  expected 
her  to  be,  but  looked  very  grave. 

"  She  is  very  good,  Herr  Hauptmann,  and  I  do  hope  you  will 
be  grateful  and  Kind  to  her  always." 

"  And  is  it,  then,  so  great  a  sacrifice  to  marry  me  ?  "  exclaim- 
ed Falkenberg,  starting  up  and  beginning  to  pace  the  room. 
"  Do  you  not  think  there  are  items  in  the  bargain  that  suit  Ger- 
trud as  well  as  her  fortune  suits  me.^  I  will  fulfill  my  part  hon- 
estly enough :  I  will  make  her  Baroness  Falkenberg,  give  her 
the  entree  of  the  court  circle,  give  her  all  the  respect  and  ob- 
ser\'ance  due  to  my  wife.  It  is  all  she  needs ;  her  household 
cares  will  fill  up  any  vacuum,  and " 

"  No,  you  ought  not  to  talk  like  that,"  interrupted  Grace. 
"  Gertrud  is  very  fond  of  you ;  if  she  was  not,  she  could  find 
plenty  of  barons  besides  you  to  make  a  bargain  with.  She  will 
give  you  all  her  heart — will  you  give  her  all  yours  ?  " 

"  Suppose  I  have  none  to  give,"  said  Falkenberg,  stopping 
suddenly  opposite  her  and  gazing  into  her  eyes. 

"  Does  Gertrud  give  herself  and  all  she  has  to  you,  knowing 
that  you  have  no  heart  to  bestow?  "  asked  Grace,  bluntly. 

"  She  knows  she  has  no  romantic,  impassioned  lover  in  me," 
returned  Falkenberg,  resuming  his  walk  to  and  fro.  "  She 
knows  that  mine  has  been  no  saintly  life,  and  she  is  satisfied  to 
take  what  is  left  of  it.     If  she  is  content,  that  is  enough." 

"  True,"  said  Grace,  thoughtfully ;  "  you  understand  your  own 
lives  and  their  necessities  better  than  any  one  else  and  I  heartily 
wish  you  may  both  be  happy." 

"  Is  that  all,"  cried  Falkenberg,  again  pausing  ibr  a  moment. 
"  Have  you  no  warmer,  kinder  word  for  your  friend  in  this  hour 
of-M>f  hopeless  defeat  ?  " 
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Grace  was  silent,  and  dreadfully  embarrassed. 

"  You  must  see  and  understand  all  I  dare  not  say.  Will  you 
promise  still  to  be  my  friend — my  sympathizing,  devoted  friend  ? 
— that  you  will  give  me  a  chance,  when  you  can,  of  opening  my 
heart  to  you,  of.  taking  counsel  with  you  ?  I  ask  nothing  that 
need  wound  or  offend  my  wife.  .  Ach,  du  lieber  Himmel !  must 
I  say  my  wife  to  her  ?  " 

And  again  throwing  himself  upon  the  sofa,  Falkenberg  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  uttered  a  low  groan. 

"  Prav,  pray,  Wolff,  do  not  marry  if  you  feel  like  this,"  urged 
Grace,  naif  frightened  and  wholly  horrified  at  the  idea  of  the 
destiny  preparing  for  poor  Gertrud.  **  Surely  you  might  per- 
suade your  creditors  to  give  you  time  ;  and  my  uncle  would  help 
you,  and  you  might  go  away  somewhere  and  make  some  money, 
or Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  talk  to  you  like  this,  but " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  talk  to  me — say  anything.  I  like  to  hear  your 
voice,"  said  Falkenberg,  sitting  up  and  taking  her  hand  in  his. 
"But  you  make  me  feel  myself  a  poltroon ;  I  have  no  right  to 
disturb  and  distress  you.  And  you  little  know  how  much  time 
my  creditors  have  already  given  me,  nor  how  impossible  for  me, 
a  Saxon  soldier,  to  learn  how  to  make  money.  No,  sweetest 
friend  ! — let  me  have  your  hand  a  little  moment^marriage  with 
Gertrud  is  the  only  solution  of  my  difficulties ;  and  but  for  one — 
one  great  heart-longing,  it  would  be  no  great  sacrifice  on  my 
part"— ^" Ah!"  thought  Grace,  "the  Polish  countess") — "a 
longing  I  must  not  explain  to  you.  I  ask  but  one  consolation, 
which  you  only  can  give  me :  promise — promise  solemnly  that 
nothing  shall  alter  the  terms  on  which  we  are — that  marriage 
shall  make  no  difference  in  our  friendship— that  I  shall  still  be 
your  beloved  brother — for  you  love  me,  my  sweetest  sister,  do 
you  not  ?  " 

"  I  am  indeed  your  friend,"  returned  Grace,  her  heart  beating 
quickly,  and  absolutely  alarmed  at  his  vehemence,  "  and  I  do  not 
change  to  my  friends ;  but,  Herr  von  Falkenberg,  I  think  you 
are  not  quite  like  yourself.  I  wish  you  would  go  away  and  think 
quietly  over  things  ;  and,"  resolutely,  "  you  must  and  shall  let  go 
my  hand ! " 

"  Gott !  "  cried  Falkenberg,  releasing  it,  "  you  are  colder  and 
harder  than  I  thought.  But  remember,  you  will  make  things 
better  and  happier  for  me,  for  Gertrud,  for  yourself,  if  you  con- 
tinue my  friend,  and  let  me  confide  in  you.  Throw  me  some 
crumbs  of  comfort,  some  words  and  looks  of  kindness,  and  on 
my  honor,  on  my  soul,  I  swear  I  will  always  be  master  of  my- 
self!  To-day  1  am  overstrained,  overtaxed — even  now  your 
strength  and  composure  have  restored  me !  I  will  leave  you, 
but  will  come  again  in  the  evening  to  see  your  kind  lady  mouier. 
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Let  us  meet  as  usual."  He  seized  her  hand,  and  kissing  it,  ex- 
claimed, "  Farewell,  my  beloved,  most  beloved  sister !  " 

The  next  instant  he  had  shut  the  outer  door  violently  behind 
him. 

When  he  was  clean  gone  Grace  sat  down  again  at  her  writ- 
ing-table, resting  her  elbow  upon  it  and  her  cheek  on  her  hand ; 
she  thought  long  and  painfully  of  the  conversation,  if  it  can  be 
so  called,  which  had  just  passed,  while  the  quick  beating  of  her 
heart  gradually  slackened,  and  her  pulse  resumed  its  ordinary 
measure. 

First  she  was  very,  very  sorry  for  Falkenberg,  but  even  still 
more  vexed  with  him ;  his  conduct  was  selfish  and  unprincipled  ; 
he  had  no  right  to  drag  Gertrud  into  the  misery  of  a  loveless 
marriage  for  the  sake  of  paying  his  debts,  though  she  admitted 
his  position  was  a  difficult  one.  He  was  somehow  degraded  in 
her  estimation,  and  she  was  vexed  with  herself  for  the  sort  of  re- 
gret she  could  not  help  feeling,  as  she  thought  that  the  pleasant, 
piquant  friendship  so  flattering  to  her  vanity  must  come  to  an 
end,  for  her  unsentimental  rectitude  and  common  sense  told  her 
it  would  be  impossible,  or  ought  to  be,  with  a  married  man ;  and 
then,  though  alone,  the  color  came  slowly  back  to  her  cheek  as 
the  true  meaning  of  Falkenberg's  passionate  promise,  "to  be 
always  master  of  himself,"  flashed  across  her  mind.  Did  he 
then  presume  to  imply  that  his  feelings  for  her  would  need  mas- 
tery ">  He  had  dared  to  adopt  an  almost  threatening  tone  when 
he  assured  her  it  would  be  better,  *'  for  Gertrud,  for  herself,"  if 
she  continued  the  friendship  which  she  knew  and  now  confessed 
to  herself  was  love  thinly  veiled.  To  what  double-faced  treach- 
ery did  he  wish  to  commit  her  ?  She  would  have  none  of  it. 
Falkenberg  was  a  charming  companion,  a  most  attractive  man  ; 
but  he  had  displayed  the  ugliness  of  his  moral  mechanism,  and 
she  was  revolted  ;  though  she  felt  keenly  what  a  loss  he  would 
be  to  the  every-day  pleasantness  of  her  life^  and  how  difficult, 
too,  to  disengage  herself  from  the  sort  of  mesh  he  had  con- 
trived to  weave  round  her.  If  she  drew  back  too  suddenly, 
with  what  cutting  though  veiled  scorn  he  would  suggest  that  her 
friendship  was  only  for  the  unmarried  and  unengaged,  insinu- 
ating that  English  sentiment  required  stronger  and  coarser  ali- 
ment than  Teutonic.  If  she  ventured  to  check  the  warmth  of 
his  manner  and  language,  how  sneeringly  he  would  assure  her 
that  she  was  crying  out  before  she  was  hurt,  that  only  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact British  nature  would  so  mistake  the  pure  glow  of 
German  brotherliness.  Trifles,  no  doubt,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  gentle  but  mature  reader,  yet  exceedingly  formidable  to 
proud,  sensitive  nineteen,  even  when  nineteen  has  a  more  than 
an  ordinary  supply  of  common  sense. 
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'*  Still,"  thought  Grace,  "  however  disagreeable  he  may  make 
himself,  I  will  not  let  him  worry  me  with  nonsense.  I  know  I 
should  not  like  a  husband  of  mine  to  have  this  sort  of  friendship 
with  another  girl,  and  Falkenberg  must  give  it  up." 

But  she  sighed  as  she  murmured  the  words  to  herself.  Here 
was  disillusion  number  two. 

"  After  all,"  she  mused  on,  "  Max  is  more  honest  and  real 
than  Wolff.  I  suppose  all  sensible,  ambitious  men  consider 
mere  love-marriages  folly  and  weakness ;  yet  how  dreary  mar- 
riage must  be  without  love.  Max  was  fond  of  me  once.  Yes, 
I  feel — I  know  that."  A  faintly  triumphant  smile  played  round 
her  lips  at  the  memories  his  name  evoked.  "  But  it  was  only 
the  pastime  of  an  idle  hour.  Nor  do  I  see  how  I  was  to  avoid 
believing  it  a  great  lasting  reality.  How  contemptible  such  cre- 
dulity must  seem  to  men  like  Max  !  Yet  there  have  been  wo- 
men who  attracted  to  themselves  lifelong  devotion  and  tender- 
ness ;  I  wonder  how — ^by  some  quality  in  themselves  ?  If  so, 
what  a  gift !  Tx)  be  truly,  fondly,  deeply  loved — to  dare  to  love 
with  one's  whole  heart  utterly,  trustfully  in  return  !  Heigho  ! 
there  is  no  use  thinking  of  such  things ;  it  is  too  great  conceit  to 
fancy  any  one  would  ever  sacrifice  an)rthing  for  me.  I  am  evi- 
dently not  one  of  the  soul-subduing  order  of  women ;  but  I 
hope,  for  all  that,  there  are  stronger,  braver,  truer  men  to  be 
found  than  Max  Frere  and  Wolff  von  Falkenberg!  What  fine 
eyes  Max  has !  he  is  much — much  better  looking  than  Wolff." 

And  then  she  resolutely  turned  to  her  writing,  and  worked 
more  or  less  diligently  till  her  mother,  the  count,  and  Mab  re- 
turned. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  betrothal  of  a  daughter  was  an  event  of  the  deepest 
importance,  the  wildest  excitement,  at  Dalbersdorf. 

The  day  following  the  interview  just  described,  the  great  rusty 
landau,  with  its  strong,  depressed-looking  horses,  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  Mrs.  Frere's  door  as  soon  after  the  midday  meal  as 
the  exigencies  of  time  and  space  permitted. 

Within  might  be  descried  the  heads  of  Cousin  Alvsleben,  Ger- 
trud,  and  Friede,  all  arrayed  in  their  very  best  bonnets,  all  nod- 
ding and  smiling  radiantly  to  Grace,  who,  as  well  as  Mab,  was 
attracted  to  the  balcony  by  the  sound  of  the  carriage  stopping. 

"  Oh,  mother ! "  cried  Mab,  "  here  is  Cousin  Alvsleben  and 
Friede  and  Gertrud ;  and  Fritz  has  a  pair  of  new  gloves  !  " 

"Come  to  announce  the  news,  I  suppose,"  observed  Mrs 
Frere,  who  had  received  Falkenberg's  intelligence  with  cold  dis- 
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pleasure,  and  had  since  preserved  a  dignified  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  partly  amused,  partly  annoyed  her  daughter. 

"  Ach,  meine  fiebe  Cousine ! "  cried  Frau  Alvsleben,  rushing 
into  the  room  at  double  her  usual  speed ;  "  ach,  what  have  I 
not  to  tell  thee  ! — what  is  at  once  a  joy  and  sorrow  to  a  mother's 
true  heart.  Here  is  Gertrud,  my  beloved  child,  a  Braut — the 
Braut  of  my  noble,  gallant  nephew,  Wolff  von  Falkenberg." 
An  'ffusive  embrace. 

'•  I  congratulate  you,  dear  Gertrud,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  kindly, 
to  the  Braut  (or  bride,  as  a  betrothed  girl  is  called  in  Ger- 
many), and  Gertrud  accepted  and  returned  the  offered  kiss 
warmly. 

She  looked  years  younger  than  when  last  Grace  had  seen 
her ;  there  was  a  color  in  her  usually  pallid  cheek,  the  light  of 
joy  in  her  usually  dull  blue  eyes  that  made  her  positively  good- 
looking,  and  this  evidence  of  her  feelings  touched  Grace 
deeply. 

"  I  do  wish  you  all  possible  happiness,  dear  cousin,"  she  said, 
kissing  her  so  heartily  that  Gertrud,  moved  to  an  unusual  dis- 
play, put  her  arms  round  her, 

"  We  all  rejoice  in  dear  Gertrudes  happiness,"  said  Friede, 
rather  tearfully. 

"  And  you,  too,  meine  Liebling,"  said  Grace,  passing  on  to 
Friede,  "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  again ;  it  is  so  very  long 
since  you  have  been  here." 

"  I  have  had  a  cold — I  have  not  been  well,"  returned  Friede, 
whose  bright  looks  seemed  to  her  friend's  keen  eye  somewhat 
forced.  **  But,"  she  added  hastily,  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  have  much 
to  tell  thee." 

Grace  pressed  her  hand  and  sat  down  between  her  and  the 
Braut,  while  Frau  Alvsleben  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  particu- 
lars. 

"  Wolff  was  always  fond  of  coming  to  Dalbersdorf,  but  I 
never  could  make  out  which  of  the  g^rls  he  liked  best ;  certain- 
ly, Friede  always  said  it  was  not  her.  At  all  events,  he  hung 
about  a  long  time ;  and  now  it  seems  he  was  afraid  of  his  debts, 
and  was  very  unhappy.  But  he  has  managed  to  pay  a  good 
many,  and  for  the  rest,  neither  my  father  nor  I  would  permit 
them  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Gertrud's  happy  settlement.  So 
it  is  all  arranged ;  and  as  Falkenberg  is  anxious  the  engage- 
ment should  be  made  public  as  soon  as  possible,  I  am  even  now 
on  my  way  to  the  Zittauer  Zeitung  to  have  the  announcement 
inserted." 

**  It  will  also  appear  in  the  Drtsdner  Journal,''  added  Ger- 
trud, with  a  triumphant  little  smile.  "It  is  so  strange  to 
think  that  my  next  visit  to  Dresden  will  be  to  choose  my  trous- 
seau ! "  22 
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"Yes,"  continued  the  mother,  "dear  Wolff  is  most  pressing 
that  the  marriage  may  take  place  at  once.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  managed  before  the  end  of  April — that  is,  in  about 
two  months." 

"  Do  you  know,"  resumed  Gertrud,  smiling  supreme  from  the 
altitude  of  her  assured  position,  "  that  I  was  so  silly  as  to  think 
Wolff  was  quite  fond  of  you,  Grace,  at  that  time  when  you 
rode  so  daringly  to  bring  the  doctor  to  him  ?  But  he  must  have 
known  that,  had  you  really  loved  him,  you  could  never  have 
done  so." 

"My  dear  Gertrud,"  cried  Mrs.  Frere,  coloring  slightly, 
"  your  fianci  must  be  quite  aware  that  Grace  would  not  marry 
a  foreigner ! " 

"  And  to  do  Baron  Falkenberg  justice,"  said  Grace,  laugh- 
ing, "  he  never  made  any  attempt  to  induce  me  ;  for  my  part,  I 
was  not  much  surprised  to  hear  of  your  betrothal,  Gertrud." 

"  Thou  art  a  keen  observer,  my  cousin,"  said  the  Braut^  ad- 
miringly. 

Friede  said  nothing,  but  she  looked  curiously  at  Grace. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  all  most  satisfactory,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  with 
polite  interest ;  "what  does  my  uncle  say?  He  was  here  yes- 
terday, and  never  mentioned  the  matter." 

"  Oh,  he  is  quite  pleased — quite  charmed  !  "  returned  Frau 
Alvsleben,  emphatically.  "  You  see,  he  left  home  yesterday  be- 
fore Wolff  explained  himself  to  me,  so  knew  nothing  for  certain, 
though  he,  too,  like  others,  had  his  suspicions.  But  I  must  not 
stay  any  longer.  I  have  quantities  to  do.  If  you  will  allow  me, 
I  will  leave  the  girls  here  and  go  on  to  the  newspaper  office  and 
the  shops." 

"  Of  course,  we  are  but  too  glad  to  have  them,"  cried  Mrs. 
Frere  and  Grace  together,  "  and  will  you  not  return  to  an  early 
Abendbrodf  " 

"  No,  meine  Liebe ;  I  must  return  to  IDalbersdorf.  There  are 
letters  to  be  written,  and  a  thousand  things.  The  g^rls  will  en- 
joy a  long  talk  with  you,  and  Wolff  will  probably  join  them 
here,  and  return  with  us  to  Dalbersdorf." 

So  saying,  she  rose  to  depart,  but  stood  a  good  half  hour 
longer,,  saying  last  words.  When  at  last  she  was  gone,  of 
course  the  young  ladies  retired  into  Grace's^  room  to  take  off 
their  bonnets,  when,  equally  of  course,  fresh  confidences  re- 
specting various  minutiae,  which  had  hitherto  been  omitted  from 
the  abundant  details  of  the  late  event,  were  poured  into  Grace's 
sympathetic  ear. 

Through  them  all,  however,  Friede  was  unusually  quiet  and 
silent ;  and  Grace  grew  anxious  to  hear  what  was  the  matter, 
for  she  was  very  fond  of  her  gentle,  kindly  cousin.     Mab  had 
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been,  with  much  difficulty,  chased  away  from  the  revel  of  listen- 
ing and  conjecture  in  which  she  had  been  absorbed  to  afternoon 
school,  whither  she  went  with  very  grave  countenance,  Falken- 
berg's  engagement  by  no  means  meeting  her  approbation.  At 
last  Gertrud,  with  an  air  as  though  she  were  now  more  natural- 
ly inclined  to  grave  society,  exclaimed : 

"  But  I  must  go  and  talk  with  meine  Frau  Cousine,"  and 
walked  away  to  Mrs.  Frere ;  and  then  Grace,  putting  her  arms 
round  Friede,  said : 

'*  Now  tell  me,  dearest  friend,  what  have  you  ? — what  is  the 
matter?" 

"  Ah  ! "  replied  Friede,  with  a  quiver  in  her  voice,  "  have 
you  not  heard  the  change,  fatal  for  me,  that  is  about  to  take 
place?  Otto — Dr.  Sturm — is  to  be  professor,  and  leaves  for 
Leipzig." 

*'  Yes,  the  count  told  us  yesterday.  But,  dear  Friede,  the 
promotion  will  be  good  for  him — ultimately  for  you." 

"  For  me  ?^ — alas  !  no.  I  begin  to  fear  I  am  of  little  value  in 
his  eyes.  He  came — oh  !  quite  three  days  ago — and  told  us  the 
great  news  before  supper.  Afterwards  (it  was  my  turn  to  keep 
the  house),  and  I  was  p'utting  away  the  table-napkins  in  their 
drawer — he  returned  to  the  salle  d  manger  to  look  for  the 
grandfather's  allumettes ;  so  he  came  to  me,  and  said,  'My 
Fraulein,  there  is  a  reverse  to  every  picture,  and  this  sudden 
success  has  a  very  black  side  to  me.  It  is  that  I  must  bid  thee 
farewell.*  Yes  !  he  said  *  Du,'  Grace ;  and  never  before  have  I 
heard  that  sweet  sound  from  his  lips.  I  was  overcome,  and 
could  not  restrain  my  tears.  In  my  agitation  I  dropped  the 
mother's  napkin-ring ;  he  raised  it,  and  in  giving  it  back,  caught 
my  hand.  The  dear  heaven  only  knows  what  he  was  going  to 
say,  when  in  bustled  Mamsell,  who  was  ever  more  Gertrudes 
friend  than  mine,  crying,  *  Ach,  Gott !  who  is  tumbling  the 
napkin-rings  about  ?  I  am  sure  it  is  you,  Fraulein  Friede — you 
never  think  ! '  And  so — and  so — he  went ;  and  though  he 
came  again  to  see  his  brother,  he  avoided  speaking  to  me  or 
approaching  me.  Now  he  leaves  next  week,  and  all  will  be 
over ;  and  he  looks  so  haggard  and  miserable ! — ^what  shall  I 
do  ?  I  know  he  loves  me.  Ought  I  to  tell  him  I  know  it,  and 
respond  to  his  tenderness?  Perhaps  through  silence  I  may 
lose  him.     Tell  me,  dear  Grace — shall  I  ?  " 

'*  No — for  heaven's  sake  !  "  exclaimed  Grace,  earnestly ; 
"  you  would  be  much  more  likely  to  lose  him  through  speaking 
— certainly  you  would  if.  he  were  an  Englishman  !  " 

"  But  if  he  goes  away  and  forgets  me !  I  do  not  suppose 
that  we  can  marry  for  years ;  but  we  might  be  engaged — we 
might  really  belong  to  each  other.  I  wonder  Otto  does  not  see 
that !    Can  it  be  that  he  is  changed  ?  " 
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**  No,  no.  I  really  believe  In  Dr.  Sturm's  truth  and  fidelity ; 
but  just  think  of  his  position,  dear  Friede  !  His  mother  and 
sister  to  maintain,  and  scarcely  yet  a  firm  foothold  on  the  up- 
ward ladder.  It  would  not  be  right  of  him  to  commit  himself 
or  to  hamper  you  with  an  engagement.  You  must  have  faith 
and  patience,  my  Friede ;  help  him  to  hold  his  tongue.  You 
can  surely  show  an  interest  in  his  career,  which  he  will  under- 
stand. You,  neither  of  you,  need  absolute  outspoken  words ; 
and  in  time  things  will  come  round.  It  is  hard,  dear,  but  it  is 
only  right." 

"  It  is  very,  very  hard,"  sighed  Friede ;  "  it  leaves  everything 
so  uncertain,  and  then  we  cannot  send  letters — or  anything." 
A  pause,  during  which  Grace  sought  for  some  crumbs  of  com- 
fort to  offer  the  disconsolate  one.  "  We  should  be  in  no  way 
bound  to  each  other,  and  I  shall  be  tormented  to  marry  other 
people.     If  Otto  would  only  speak " 

"  Dearest  Friede,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  patience ;  and, 
after  all,  some  other  piece  of  good  fortune  may  happen  and 
shorten  your  time  of  probation." 

*'  It  seems  so  strange,"  said  Friede,  with  a  slight  sob,  "that 
Gertrud,  who  was  always  so  miserable,  and  doubtful  about 
Wolff,  should  now  be  serene  and  secure,  while  I " 

Here  Friede  broke  down  utterly,  and  it  took  several  minutes 
of  soothing,  of  praises  of  Otto  Sturm,  of  assertions  that  he  was 
worthy  of  all  trust,  etc.,  before  Grace  could  restore  her  friend  to 
composure  sufficient  to  return  to  the  salon. 

There  they  found  Gertrud  deep  in  an  exposition  of  her  views 
and  intentions ;  of  the  particular  residence  on  which  she  had 
already  decided,  the  servants  she  intended  to  keep,  the  system 
of  management  she  intended  to  pursue,  the  particular  direc- 
tions in  which  she  expected  to  make  economies,  etc.,  etc.  Grace 
listened  in  wonder.  "  She  must  have  been  planning  all  this  for 
months,"  she  thought;  " it  could  never  have  sprung  into  life  in 
one  day's  thinking." 

"  And,  my  best  of  cousins,"  continued  Gertrud,  with  affec- 
tionate earnestness,  "  tell  me,  what  is  the  dish  of  which  dear 
Wolff  has  often  spoken,  and  which  he  has  eaten  here  }  some- 
thing sweet,  with  almonds  and — and  cream.  I  like  to  consult 
his  taste." 

"  I  am  sure  I  cannot  think  what  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  with 
an  air  of  deep  thought. 

"  I  imagine  it  must  be  '  tipsy-cake ',"  said  Grace,  smiling. 

"Tipsy-cake,"  repeated  Gertrud — "what  a  strange  name! 
But  you  will  teach  me,  dear  cousin,  will  you  not  ?  There  is  yet 
another  Plat,  but  I  will  ask  him  about  it." 

"  I  wonder  he  is  not  here,"  said  Friede,  walking  to  the  win- 
dow. 
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"  Oh,  he  is  probably  detained  at  the  Caserne  I  '*  suggested 
Grace,  who  felt,  in  some  odd  way,  that  Falkenberg  would  not 
appear. 

"True,"  returned  Gertrud,  "and  after  an  absence  there  is 
always  more  to  do.  Did  my  grandfather  say  to  you  that  he 
hopes  Wolff  will  have  quick  promotion  ?  It  will  be  very  nice 
to  be  the  Frau  Oberst — nicht  wahr,  Grace  ?  Then  I  must  find 
some  charming  hoch  wohlgeborn  Hauptmann  for  Friede,"  con- 
tinued Gertrud,  with  unwonted  benevolence. 

**  Thank  you.  I  want  no  Hauptmann,**  said  Friede,  mourn- 
fully. 

The  minutes  flew  past  and  accumulated  to  hours,  and  still  no 
Falkenberg:  Grace  had  persuaded  Friede  to  try  some  duets 
with  her  as  a  variation  upon  the  perpetual  reiteration  of  Ger- 
trud's  schemes  and  hopes,  but  the  performance  was  a  lame  one. 
At  last  Frau  Alvsleben  returned,  still  radiant.  She  had  met 
Falkenberg,  she  said,  who  was  obliged  to  see  his  colonel  at  the 
Caserne ;  so  if  he  was  not  at  Bergstrasse  before  her,  they  were 
not  to  wait  for  him.  He  would  go  on  to  Dalbersdorf  direct 
from  his  own  quarters. 

Accordingly  the  Dalbersdorf  party  gathered  uj)  their  various 
belongings,  largely  augmented  by  Frau  Alvsleben's  purchases, 
and  with  many  embracings,  last  words,  and  promises  to  meet 
soon  again,  they  departed. 

"Really,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  after  the  sound  of  the  carriage- 
wheels  had  died  away,  "Gertrud  is  an  extraordinary  young 
woman ;  her  castle-building  is  most  prosaic.  I  wonder  what 
she  talks  about  to  Wolff,  who  is  a  man  of  culture  and  imagina- 
tion.    How  they  will  get  on  together  I  cannot  imagine." 

"They  will  do  very  well,"  said  Grace,  smiling.  "  Herr  von 
Falkenberg  will  respect  a  wife  that  can  give  him  a  good  dinner, 
and  depend  upon  it,  he  will  never  allow  himself  to  be  too  much 
bored." 

"  Well,  you  modem  young  ladies  are  quite  beyond  my  com- 
prehension," obsefved  Mrs.  Frere,  a  little  peevishly.  "  I  always 
thought  you  had  a  tinge  of  romance,  Grace ;  but  the  cold- 
blooded way  in  which  you  talk  of  people  is  rather  disappoint- 
ing." 

"Oh,  dear  mother,  I  will  never  disappoint  you  if  I  can 
help  it." 

She  took  up  some  needlework  to  seem  busy,  while  her 
thoughts  were  far  away.  After  a  few  moments  given  to  Falken- 
berg and  Gertrud,  they  turned  to  Randal  and  Jimmy ;  their  long 
puzzling  silence  now  extending  to  more  than  a  fortnight.  Some- 
thing must  be  wrong ;  and  though  unacknowledged,  even  in  the 
secret  depths  of  her  own  consciousness,  Grace  was  always  pre- 
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pared  to  hear  that  Randal  was  in  a  scrape-^in  a  serious  scrape. 
And  while  she  mused,  enter  Paulina  with  the  long-wished- for 
answer  from  Jimmy.  It  was  short  and  unsatisfactory.  A  great 
press  of  business  had  prevented  a  speedier  reply.  There  was 
nothing  to  cause  his  dear  Miss  Grace  uneasiness  that  he  knew 
•  of,  but  indeed  he  did  not  know  much.  Mr.  Randal  had  had  a 
bad  cold,  and  was  a  trifle  feverish  ;  and  it  was  all  little  Jimmy 
saw  of  him.  As  was  natural,  he  was  always  in  company,  out 
every  night.;  and  though  he  (Jimmy)  couldn't  bear  to  trouble 
his  respected  friends,  stilf  if  Miss  Grace  would  drop  a  hint  that 
no  house  would  stand  a  clerk  coming  late,  day  after  day,  it  might 
do  good.  **  And  you  can't  be  up  late  and  early — human  nature 
couldn't  stand  it.  I  think  Mr.  Randal  is  better  friends  with  Mr. 
Maxwell  Frere  than  he  used  to  be.  He  went  to  dine  with  him 
twice  in  th%  last  fortnight ;  but  he  will  likely  tell  you  himself,  for 
he  promised  me  he  would  write  to  you  to-day." 

This  letter  filled  up  the  measure  of  Grace's  uneasiness,  espe- 
dally  as  Randal  had  evidently  not  performed  his  promise,  or  she 
would  have  had  both  letters  together ;  perhaps  it  might  come 
to-morrow  morning.  On  the  whole,  Jimmy's  report  was  not  so 
bad ;  not  by  any  means  so  bad  as  much  that  she  had  anticipat- 
ed— not '  certainly  bad  enough  to  account  for  the  strange  dread 
and  looking  forward  to  evil  which  had  seized  supremely  upon 
her.  She  gave  the  letter,  with  some  trepidation,  to  her  mother, 
dreading  lest  it  might  produce  the  same  effect  on  Mrs.  Frere  as 
it  had  done  on  herself ;  but  evidently  it  did  not. 

"  It  is  almost  a  pity,"  she  remarked,  folding  up  the  epistle  and 
putting  it  back  in  its  cover — *'  it  is  almost  a  pity  that  Randal's 
social  success  is  so  great,  though  it  is  only  natural  he  should  be 
immensely  popular.  Of  course  it  is  a  temptation  to  late  hours, 
and  all  that — a  temptation  few  young  men  could  resist ;  but  I 
hope  he  may  make  useful  friends  among  the  people  he  associ- 
ates with  ;  and  you  must  admit  he  has  not  asked  for  any  extra 
money  for  a  long  time.  Still,  I  will  write  tp  him  myself,  and 
tell  him  he  must  be  more  regular  in  his  attendance  at  that  hor- 
rid' office.  I  think,  after  all,  I  have  more  influence  over  Randal 
than  any  one  else." 

'*  I  am  sure  you  ought,  dearest  mother,"  said  Grace,  and  re- 
lapsed into  her  troubled  thoughts. 

The  only  comfort  in  Jimmy's  letter  was  contained  in  the  para- 
graph respecting  Maxwell  Frere,  and  that  was  so  incredible  as 
to  be  more  startling  than  consoling.  She  could  as  soon  imagine 
fire  and  water  fusing  as  Randal  and  Max  enjoying  each  other's 
society;  and  then  his  unusual  reticence  about  money  matters, 
was  it  a  sign  for  good  or  evil  ? 

She  was  altogether  unhinged  and  depressed,  and  sat  on  think- 
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ing — thinking,  all  the  time  her  mother  was  composing  a  very 
pretty  ladylike  letter  to  Randal,  which  she  read  aloud  to  Grace 
with  some  pride,  and  long  after— till  Mab  had  returned  and 
dragged  her  mother  away  to  look  for  sundry  bits  of  lace  and 
ilbbon  required  to  compose  a  doll's  costume — till  evening  closed 
in,  and  she  was  obliged  to  put  away  the  needlework  with  which 
.she  had  striven  to  occupy  herself;  and  then  she  asked  her 
mother  if  they  might  not  have  tea  at  once,  as  she  felt  quite 
feverishly  eager  for  a  cup.  So  tea  was  served,  and  somewhat 
cheered  by  the  lights  and  the  refreshing  beverage,  Grace  pro- 
posed they  should  play  a  game  of  whist  with  dummy.  Mab 
greatly  enjoyed  cards,  and  proceeded  with  delight  to  set  forth 
the  table.  They  were  scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  second 
deal,  when  a  sharp  ring  announced  a  visitor.  To  their  infinite 
surprise,  that  visitor  was  Falkenberg. 

*'  I  thought  you  were  at  Dalbersdorf !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  You  were  certainly  expected  there,"  added  Grace. 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  detained  so  late  by  the^colonel  that  it  would 
be  stupid  to  go  there  at  this  time  of  night,  so  I  thought  you 
would  let  me  come  in  and  have  a  chat.  What  is  the  game — 
whist }  Well,  I  am  better  than  a  dummy.  Will  you  have  me 
for  a  partner,  my  dear  little  Mab?  " 

"Were  I  Gertrud,  Herr  Hauptmann,  I  should  think  you  a 
tardy  lover,  to  be  content  to  lose  so  much  of  my  company," 
said  Mrs.  Frere,  smiling  graciously  upon  him  as  he  unbuckled 
and  laid  aside  his  sword. 

"  Don't  you  think  we  shall  see  enough  of  each  other  by-and- 
by  ?  "  he  returned,  smiling  and  taking  a  seat  at  the  card-table. 

Grace  was  quite  silent.  The  expression  of  profound,  com- 
plete happiness  on  Gertrud 's  face  that  morning  came  back  to 
her  memory,  and  roused  her  anger  against  Falkenberg,  who, 
taking  up  the  cards,  began  to  deal  them,  talking  easily  and 
pleasantly  the  while.  The  game  proceeded  with  many  exclama- 
tions from  Mab,  till  Falkenberg,  who  had  frequently  glanced  at 
Grace,  said  rapidly  in  German : 

"What!  have  1  sinned  too  far  to  be  spoken  to?  I  wish  I 
had  not  come." 

"  So  do  I,""  she  returned,  without  looking  at  him. 

"  You  say  so  openly.     What  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  You  are  due  elsewhere,  and  you  have  neglected  your  de^ 
voir** 

"Ah,  so  you  are  afraid  I  am  not  sl  preux  chevalier!  Be 
assured  I  shall  fail  in  no  proper  respect  to'  my  Braut,  She  is 
not  so  exigeante  as  you  would  be."  Then  returning  to  French, 
'•  I  have  a  sort  of  right  to  the  entrie,  dear  madame,"  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Frere,  *' besides  your  kind  permission.    I  shall  soon  be 
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your  cousin — nest-ce-pasf — by  marriage,  and  I  hope  adoption ; 
and  as  I  cannot  pass  the  evening  with  my  fiancde,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  spend  it  with  you.  You  see,  my  sweet  friend  and 
cousin,  you  iiave  no  right  to  be  angry  with  me/' 

"And  it  does  no  good  if  I  am,"  said  Grace,  smiling;  "so. 
Monsieur  de  Falkenberg,  go  your  own  way." 

"  I  shall,  ma  belle ;  I  always  do.'* 

And  recognizing  the  wisdom  of  non-interference,  Grace  at- 
tended to  her  cards,  while  Falkenberg  was  more  than  usually 
frank,  bright  and  agreeable.  Yet  she  could  not  help  deploring 
Gertrud's  destiny,  so  much  she  feared  that  Falkenberg's  pres- 
ent good-humored  indiflference  might  later  change  into  dislike. 

**I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  in  reply  to  some  side-hint  of 
Falkenberg's,  "  that  FrsLulein  Grace  is  unusually  cold  and  dis- 
trait,— I  think  she  is  worrying  herself  about  her  brother.  We 
had  some  accounts  of  him  to-day,  which  shows  that  he  is  im- 
mensely sought  in  London  society;  and  Grace,  who  is  abso- 
lutely puritanical  in,  her  strictness,  fears  he  is  neglecting  his 
work  and  falling  into  wild  ways." 

"  Ah  !  "  returned  Falkenberg — a  long-»drawn  "  Ah  "  and  look 
at  Grace — "  but  there  is  not  much  to  fear  if  only  he  does  not 
gamble ;  that  is  the  hopeless  side  of  a  young  man's  follies." 

"  I  am  sure  Randal  does  not  gamble,"  said  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  We  do  not  know  what  he  does,"  said  Grace  with  a  sigh. 
Whereupon  Falkenberg  looked  at  his  cards  again  ;  but  as  soon 
as  Mab  had  been  sent  off  to  bed,  he  began  to  speak  so  kindly 
and  sensibly  about  Randal  and  his  sister's  anxiety  for  him  that 
Grace's  heart  warmed  to  the  speaker,  and  she  was  soon  deep 
in  a  confidential  conversation,  while  Falkenberg's  shortcomings 
faded  temporarily  from  her  sight. 

Three — four  days  slipped  by.  There  was  a  family  dinner  at 
Dalbersdorf,  whereat  the  Frau  Baronin  Falkenberg  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  English  relatives  of  her  son's  Braut,  It 
was  rather  a  ceremonious  affair.  The  Frau  Baronin  being  boni 
an  Alvsleben,  and  acquiring  courtly  ways  by  grace  rather  than 
by  nature,  had  taken  in  a  double  dose. 

She  was  kindly  and  simple  under  it  all,  and  evidently  pleased 
by  her  son's  engagement. 

-  Grace  was  amused  at  the  tremendous  parade  made  of  the 
Braut  and  Brautigam  ;  they  were  placed  next  each  other  at 
table,  and  if  Falkenberg  came  unexpectedly  into  a  room  where 
they  were  assembled,  whoever  was  next  Gertrud  immediately 
vacated  his  or  her  seat  in  his  favor.  Every  one  had  sly  allusions 
to  make,  or  jests  to  craqk.  The  engaged  couple  were  dis- 
patched to  walk  together  in  the  p)ost  conspicuous  manner,  and 
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almost  always  accompanied  by  friends,  who  avoided  interrupt- 
ing them  with  oppressive  distinctness.  All  this  was  evidently 
a  source  of  grave  enjoyment  to  Gertrud,  while  Falkenberg  en- 
dured it  all  with  a  degree  of  good-humored  patience  that  aston- 
ished Grace.  Once,  and  only  once,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
deeper  polar  current  which  flowed  counter  to  the  placid  surface- 
stream  of  his  seeming.  She  had  been  sitting  next  to  Gertrud, 
and  listening  to  her  anticipations  of  a  visit  to  Dresden,  which 
was  projected  for  the  following  week,  when  P'alkenberg  came 
in  from  a  visit  to  the  stable,  in  company  with  the  count. 
Grace,  naturally,  never  thought  of  stirring  till  Friede  said,  laugh- 
ing: 

"  You  are  reluctant  then,  meine  Liebe,  to  give  up  your  friend- 
ly rights  to  Wolff's  higher  claims?'* 

*'  How  ?  "  asked  Grace,  puzzled  for  a  moment ;  then  noticing 
a  general  smile,  started  up,  exclaiming:  *'0h,  excuse  me;  I 
quite  forgot !  " 

A  sudden  bitter  scowl  parsed  over  Falkenberg's  face,  like  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  hearty  curse. 

"  You  conduct  these  matters  differently  in  England,  do  you 
not  .^ "  he  asked,  recovering  himself  with  an  effort,  while  he 
drew  forward  another  chair  for  Grace,  and  stood  beside  her  for 
a  few  seconds.  , 

"  I  believe  so ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  in  the  company 
of  an  engaged  couple  before." 

"  And  I  should  think  you  never  wish  to  be  again." 

Notwithstanding  this  momentary  glimpse  of  a  substratum 
very  different  from  the  upper-crust,  Grace  returned  with  more 
comfortable  anticipations  for  Gertrud  than  she  had  yet  ventured 
to  entertain.  The  whole  affair  was  evidently  conducted  on  na- 
tional principles,  which  suited  the  contracting  parties;  and 
though  Falkenberg  might  vapor  and  talk  sentiment,  he  would 
settle  down  into  an  average  German  husband,  enjoy  the  good 
things  provided  for  him  by  his  Frau,  and  not  bestow  any  more 
of  his  society  upon  her  than  the  customs  of  the  country  war- 
ranted. 

Nearly  a  week  had  elapsed  since  the  announcement  of  Ger- 
trud's  engagement.  It  was  a  dull,  rainy  morning,  and  Grace 
had  fastened  Mab's  waterproof,  and  seen  her  set  forth,  umbrella 
in  hand,  when  the  postman,  a  warlike-looking  functionary, 
much  medaled,  approached,  and  bestowing  a  letter  and  a 
smile  on  the  schones  Friuilein,  gave  a  military  salute  and  de- 
parted. 

Grace's  heart  stood  still  a  moment,  with  a  nameless,  unreas- 
onable fear.    Why  should  she  so  much  dread  a  letter  directed 
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in  Randal's  graceful,  indistinct  caligraphy  ?  She  retired  into  her 
own  room,  very  thankful  that  Mrs.  Frere  had  not  yet  left  hers, 
and,  opening  the  missive,  read  :  ' 

"  I  have  been  too  ill  to  write  for  a  week  past ;  and  though  I 
am  certainly  better,  the  doctor  says  I  require  the  most  careful 
nursing  to  bring  me  round ;  so  I  entreat  you,  dear  Grace,  to 
come  to  me  at  once — no  one  can  make  me  well  but  you.  There 
is  a  room  for  you  here,  and  Jimmy  could  look  after  us  both. 
Tell  the  mother  that,  if  you  come,  all  will  go  well ;  but  if  not,  I 
know  I'll  die.  The  journey  is  not  so  expensive,  and  after  a 
while  I  might  return  with  you  to  Germany.  Come  by  the  first 
train  after  you  get  this.  You  see  I  can  hardly  write.  Come,  I 
implore  of  you,  to  Your  loving  brother, 

"  R.  Frere." 

This  was  startling ;  but  within  was  a  piece  of  paper,  folded 
separately,  containing  these  words  f 

"  Grace !  you — ^you  only  can  save  me.  If  you  are  not  here  by 
the  28th,  I  shall  be  ruined  and  disgraced  forever.  No  one  but 
you  must  know  what  I  have  done — no  one  but  you  can  help  me. 
Start  at  once ;  get  the  money  anyhow ;  but  a  day's  delay  will 
destroy  me.  Show  the  letter  only  to  my  mother — bum  this ! 
Oh  !  how  shall  I  live  through  the  time  that  must  pass  before  you 
come  ?  By  all  our  old  days,  and  all  you  hope  for,  do  not  fail 
mel" 

"  What  can  he  have  done  ? — ^what  awful  trouble  has  fallen  on 
us  ?  "  murmured  Grace,  with  white  lips,  reading  over  again  this 
terrible  appendix.  "  How  shall  I  tell  my  motfcer  even  of  the  let- 
ter ?     My  poor  Randal,  I  will  not  fail  you  ! " 

She  gathered  herself  up,  and  having  torn  the  postscript  into 
minute  pieces,  thrust  them  into  the  lighted  stove. 
"Shall  you  soon  be  ready,  dear  mother.*^  " 
"  Yes,  love ;  in  ten  minutes.     Am  I  not  a  lazy  mother.^  " 

"  I  will  let  her  finish  in  peace ;  and  then "  thought  Grace, 

standing  quite  still,  the  open  letter  in  her  hand,  a  dozen  ideas 
crowding  in  her  mind.  What  possible  crime  could  Randal  have 
committed  ? — might  he  not  exaggerate  }  What  an  awfully  long, 
lonely  journey  lay  before  her !  and  costly  too ;  it  would  take 
more  than  a  hundred  marks.  And  what  would  mother  and  Mab 
do  without  her.^  But  where  was  the  use  of  thinking  of  difficul- 
ties when,  whatever  their  nature,  she  must  plunge  into  them  } 
At  any  rate  she  would  write  to  Friede ;  if  Friede  would  only 
come  and  stay  with  the  dear  mother,  it  would  be  an  infinite  re- 
lief. 
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But  she  felt  dazed  and  bewildered.  To  travel  alone  presented 
little  to  frighten  her  brave  spirit ;  but  to  be  alone  with  Randal 
in  London,  left  to  her  own  judgment  in  matters  of  critical  im- 
portance, this  was  appalling — •'  and  that  poor  boy,  how  he  must 
suffer ! " 

**  Well,  dear  Grace,  you  have  had  a  letter  ?  '*  said  Mrs.  Frere, 
coming  into  the  room. 

"  Yes,  mother,  from  Randal ;  and,  dearest  mother,  he  has 
been  very  ill,  but  is  better,  thank  God ;  and  he  wants  me  to  go 
and  nurse  him  until  he  is  quite  well.     Here,  read  yourself." 

"  Oh,  my  boy,  my  precious  darling  boy !  *'  cried  Mrs.  Frere, 
beginning  to  weep  and  tremble.  "  I  felt  some  terrible  blow  was 
coming ;  you  know  how  miserably  anxious  I  have  been.  Ah, 
the  unerring  instinct  of  a  mother's  heart !  I  cannot  see  the 
words  ;  read — read  for  me,  Grace  !  "  When  she  had  done  so, 
poor  Mrs.  Frere  dropped  into  the  nearest  chair.  *'  I  will  go  my- 
self. He  only  refrains  from  asking  me,  because  he  fears  I  would 
not  be  equal  to  the  terror  and  fatigue,"  she  said  ;  *'  I  must  go  to 
him,  Grace.     Don't  you  think  I  must — I  ought?" 

"  No,"  returned  Grace,  taking  her  hand  and  tenderly  stroking 
it.  "  1  should  have  to  go  too ;  and  how  could  we  leave  Mab  ? 
No,  my  mother,  let  me  go,  and  I  will  bring  Randal  to  you ;  you 
see  he  is  better  already,"  and  so  on.  She  strove  resolutely,  lov- 
ingly, to  dissuade  Mrs.  Frere  from  going  in  person,  which  was 
evidently  what  Randal  most  wished  to  avoid. 

Of  course  she  succeeded.  Then  she  had  to  persuade  Mrs. 
Frere  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  m9rsel  of  bread,  to  plan  her 
route,  to  Combat  her  mother's  doubts  and  fears. 

"  What  will  the  Count  and  Frau  Alvsleben  say  to  your  going 
all  that  way  alone  ?  You  know  they  will  blame  me  ;  and  yet 
what  can  I  do — eh,  Grace  ?  " 

"  What  indeed  !  If  all  Dalbersdorf  went  into  fits,  it  would 
not  affect  my  going :  we  have  something  more  real  to  think  of. 
There  is  a  train  to  Dresden  at  eleven  something ;  and  though  it 
is  frightfully  slow,  still  I  shall  be  able  to  catch  the  six  o'clock 
train  to  Cologne,  and  so  on  to  Rotterdam  ;  and  I  shall  be  with 
Randal,  please  God,  on  Thursday  morning.  We  must  send  to 
the  bank  and  get  some  money  and  Paulina  can  call  at  the  station 
and  ascertain  about  the  train  as  she  comes  back." 

*'  And  let  us  ask  Wolff  von  Falkenberg  to  see  you  off:  I  am 
sure  he  will  help  us." 

**  No,  ho,  no  !  "  cried  Grace,  with  some  vehemence.  "  No  one 
can  help  us.  Let  me  get  away  without  being  tormented  by  any 
one.  Come,  dear  mother,  write  a  check,  and  I  will  send  a  line 
to  Cousin  Alvsleben,  asking  for  Friede.  You  would  like  to  have 
Friede  while  I  am  away,  if  they  can  spare  her  ? 
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**  Well,  yes ;  though  she,  or  any  one,  would  be  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  you,  my  Grace.  But  do  you  not  fear  the  long  journey 
alone?" 

**  No — not  one  bit.  Come  and  help  me  to  pack  ;  it  is  past 
nine,  and  we  have  plenty- to  do  once  you  have  sent  off  your 
check.  I  should  like  to  be  quite  away  before  Mab  comes  back 
— poor  dear  Mab  !  Tell  her  I  hope  she  will  be  very  good,  and 
take  care  of  you  while  I  am  away." 

Grace  said  truly  she  did  not  fear  the  journey  one  bit.  The 
greater  had  utterly  swallowed  up  the  lesser  dread.  What  was 
the  journey  compared  to  what  might  await  her  at  its  end  !  and 
this  fearful  looking  for  of  evil  she  must  not  breathe  to  any  one. 
The  hasty,  tearful  preparations  of  that  morning  stamped  their 
impress  indelibly  on  her  memory.  The  quick  selection  of  nec- 
essaries for  her  journey — her  poor  mother's  prayerful  ejacula- 
tions— the  ceaseless  repetition .  in  her  own  heart,  *'  What  can  it 
be  ?  what  can  it  be  ?  " — the  hasty  glances  at  th§  clock— the  start- 
led exclamations,  '*  It  is  ten  o'clock,"  "  It  is  eleven ; "  *•  You 
will  scarce  have  time  to  eat  a  mouthful ;  you  must  take  some 
sandwiches  with  you,  dearest,"  etc.,  etc. — and  then  she  was  in 
the  droschky,  and  at  the  station.  She  was  taking  her  ticket — she 
was  kissing  her  trembling,  weeping  mother — she  was  feverishly 
begging  Dr.  Niedner,  whom  she  fortunately  encountered,  to  see 
Mrs.  Frere  home ;  and  that  kindly,  burly  man  was  helping  her 
into  the  carriage.  The  inspector  snipped  her  ticket  with  a  click, 
the  door  was  slammed,  a  last  glimpse  of  her  mother  leaning  on 
Dr.  Niedner's  arm — and  she  was  off  on  her  lonely,  anxious  jour- 
ney, the  perpetual  question  still  going  on  unanswered  : 

"  What  can  it  be?  what  can  it  be  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

MAX  FRERE  sat  in  his  private  room  in  the  inner  recesses 
of  the  large  premises  known  as  "Freres',"  or  more  cor- 
rectly, **  Frere  and  Son's."  He  looked  and  felt  considerably  old- 
er than  when  we  first  saw  him  nearly,  very  nearly,  a  year  ago. 
His  glance  was  less  rapid  and  more  guarded ;  his  smile  rarer  and 
less  mocking ;  his  manner  a  little  more  considerate ;  his  cheek 
less  embrowned  by  the  healthy  exercise  of  frequent  holidays. 
Yet  the  past  had  been  a  very  successful  year  with  Max.  He 
had,  to  his  father's  delight,  really  thrown  his  whole  mind  into 
business,  and  soon  evinced  a  rare  capacity  for  it.  He  had  a 
genius  for  detail,  which  yet  did  not  narrow  his  grasp  of  broad 
principles,  and  was  at  once  bold  and  prudent — an  unusual  amal- 
gamation which  forms  the  ideal  business  man. 
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He  began  to  be  known  among  the  "  upper  ten  "  of  the  city,  and, 
though  not  absolutely  popular,  was  gradually  winning  a  certain 
degree  of  respectful  liking.  Men  spoke  of  him  as  a  rising  man, 
a  promising  young  fellow,  etc. 

All  had  gone  well  with  him,  and  he  was  content  so  far.  But 
Max  was  an  ambitious  man,  essentially  "  nineteenth  century  "in 
all  his  aims  and  convictions ;  he  had  no  sort  of  desire  for  fine 
company  or  social  success,  such  as  used  to  be  considered  the 
acme  of  a  **  parvenu's  "  aspirations.  No ;  he  knew  that  in  Eng- 
land wealth  And  political  weight  placed  the  possessor  in  an  im- 
pregnable position,  from  which  he  might,  in  a  sense,  dictate  his 
own  terms.  To  attain  this  position  was  his  fixed  purpose  ;  but 
he  was  not  in  a  hurry  about  it.  His  circumstances  were  favora- 
ble, so  was  his  nature ;  except  that  he  had,  well  hidden  away,  a 
strong  tinge  of  the  epicurean,  or  perhaps  the  Sybarite — a  keen 
sense  and  love  of  beauty,  a  fastidious  but  deep  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  added  to  this,  quick,  warm  blood,  with  a  clear  head 
and  most  firm  will  to  keep  self-indulgence  from  degenerating  into 
self-injury. 

To  him  there  was  scarce  any  sacredness  in  life,  except,  per- 
haps the  rights  of  property ;  indeed,  in  all  actual  things  he  had 
a  useful  sense  of  justice.  And  being  cultured  and  intelligent, 
he  could  enjoy  poetry,  either  of  the  glowing  or  intellectual  order ; 
although  of  the  higher  needs  of  the  heart,  the  softer  exigencies 
of  tenderness,  he  knew  nothing — absolutely  nothing. 

But  there  was  no  coarseness  in  Max  Frere ;  his  pleasures, 
even  of  the  more  physical  sort,  were  always  more  or  less  refined. 
He  had  enjoyed  himself  immensely  at  Dungar,  and  had  been 
fascinated  beyond  his  usual  self-control  by  his  wild  Irish  cousin 
Grace.  There  was  something  irresistible  to  him  in  the  individ- 
uality he  could  not  quite  master ;  young  and  inexperienced  re- 
cluse as  she  was,  there  was  a  degree  of  fibre  in  her  character,  of 
self-reliant  originality,  that  amazed  and'  piqued  him.  Then  to 
him  her  beauty  was  delicious ;  some  subtle,  exquisite  attraction 
existed  for  him  in  the  satin  sheen  of  her  rich  brown  hair ;  in  the 
creamy  whiteness  of  her  throat ;  the  varying  color  of  her  cheek ; 
the  sweet,  full  lips  of  a  mouth  perhaps  a  trifle  too  large ;  and 
abovf*.  all,  in  the  big,  dark-gray  eyes  that  could  look  so  straight 
and  fearlessly  into  his ;  too  proud  to  let  themselves  sink  under 
the  admiration  of  his  glance,  unless  some  good  excuse  offered 
for  turning  away.  What  glimpses,  too,  of  possible  tenderness 
and  passion  might  be  caught  through  her  fire  and  eagerness  on 
questions  of  politics— little  as  she  understood  them — or  history, 
or  adventure. 

Never  had  Max  been  hit  so  hard,  and  yet  he  had  never  for  a 
moment  contemplated  marrying  this  sweet  cousin.     A  senti- 
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mental  flirtation,  to  be  renewed  every  shooting  season,  would 
have  been  a  delightful  addition  to  the  sport ;  only,  Max  was  al- 
most afraid  of  himself.  And  when  he  found  the  whole  party  re- 
moved to  London,  and  in  that  most  despicable  condition,  **  re- 
duced circumstances,*'  he  resolved  with  all  the  force  of  his  will 
that  he  would  crush  out  this  insanity  in  himself,  and  extinguish 
any  hope  that  Grace  might  have  cherished — and  Max  never 
doubted  that  she  was  in  love  with  him  ;  indeed,  he  did  not  see 
how  she  could  avoid  it ! 

We  have  seen  that  he  acted  consistently,  but  he- was  surprised 
and  disgusted  to  find  how  much  this  line  of  conduct  cost  him. 
It  made  him  savage  with  her,  himself,  and  every  one  belonging 
to  him. 

If  she  had  not  been  his  cousin,  if  she  had  been  a  girl  of  a  low- 
er sphere,  or  the  wife  of  another  man,  or  anything  but  what  she 

was Well,  there  was  no  use  in  thinking  about  it.     And 

what  a  fool  she  was  not  to  marry  Darnell.  That  might  have 
solved  many  difficulties.  True,  it  showed  a  lingering  tenderness 
for  himself;  and  so  he  thought  he  would  see  and  reason  with 
her,  which  led  to  their  last  interview.  And  then  came  the  sad- 
den news  of  her  departure  to  Germany. 

This  was  a  sort  of  blow.  She  had  escaped,  then,  to  shape 
her  own  course ;  left  him  without  a  word  of  farewell,  of  notice, 
or  any  kind  of  communication.  He  felt  that  she  had  effected  a 
certain  amount  of  victory,  by  this  masterly  retreat,  and  he  flat- 
tered himself  she  had  passed  away  out  of  his  life,  to  the  obscu- 
rity which  was  her  future  destiny.  So  let  it  be :  he  would  then 
be  free  from  temptation,  and  himself  again.  Yet  there  were 
times — sometimes  busy,  sometimes  idle,  sometimes  in  society, 
sometimes  in  solitude — when  the  face,  the  figure,  the  eyes,  the 
lips,  that  had  so  potent  a  charm,  would  come  before  him  vividly, 
and  fill  him  with  an  instant's  wild  longing  to  hold  her  once  more 
in  his  arms.  It  was  but  for  an  instant,  however ;  and  he  gener- 
ally came  to  himself  with  a  smile  and  short  thanksgiving  that 
she  was  at  a  safe  distance. 

This  particular  morning,  then.  Max  sat  writing  letters  in  his 
private  room.  His  father  had  not  come  to  business  that  day ; 
ne  was  suffering  from  a  slight  attack  of  cold  and  indigestion. 
Richard  Frere  was  a  little  more  self-indulgent  than  befpre  he 
had  so  efficient  an  assistant  in  his  son. 

It  was  a  little  past  one  o'clock,  and  the  usual  lull  of  luncheon- 
time  pervaded  the  premises.  Max  sat  in  his  comfortable  library- 
chair  of  oak  and  green  leather,  slightly  pushed  back  from  his 
knee-hole  table ;  the  Turkey  carpet,  the  handsomely-mounted 
maps  which  hung  on  the  wall,  the  general  air  of  solid  comfort, 
indicating  the  character  of  the  establishment. 
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Max  sat  in  thought — not  unpleasant  thought,  apparently — 
while  he  mechanically  helped  himself  to  sherry  and  a  biscuit 
from  a  tray  which  had  been  brought  in  by  one  of  the  office 
messengers  a  few  minutes  before.  Presently  the  door  opened, 
a  clerk  came  in,  and  laying  a  small  piece  of  tivisted  paper  be- 
side him,  said : 

"  Will  you  see  the  lady,  sir  ?  " 

Max  took  up,  untwisted  the  little  note,  and  read : 

"  Max — Pray  let  me  see  you  at  once. 

"Grace  F." 

"Yes,  certainly;  show  her  in,"  he  returned,  greatly  sur- 
prised,* and  even  excited. 

He  rose,  and  moving  a  step  toward  the  door,  stood  there  ex- 
pectantly. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  clerk  reappeared,  ushering  in  Grace 
Frere,  who  paused  as  the  door  closed  behind  her. 

"  My  dear  cousin,  this  is  a  very  startling  but  agreeable  sur- 
prise ! "  said  Max,  smiling  and  advancing  with  outstretched 
hand.  "  Thad  no  idea  you  were  in  town.  Why,  Grace,  what 
is  the  matter?" 

She  was  very  pale,  and  there  was  a  fixed  look  of  pain  in  the 
tragic  eyes  that  looked  straight  into  his.  She  wore  a  fur  hat  or 
cap,  exceedingly  un-English,  but  exceedingly  becoming,  and  a 
loose  traveling-cloak,  which  fell  in  drapery  as  she  put  out  her 
hand,  not  to  take  her  cousin's,  but  to  grasp  the  back  of  the 
nearest  chair. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Grace?  "  repeated  Max,  struck  by  her 
look  and  manner. 

"There  is  something  terribly  wrong  the  matter,"  she  replied, 
speaking  low  and  quickly ;  and  Max  thought  how  sweet  and 
familiar  her  voice  sounded. 

"  Come,  sit  down  then,  and  tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  sot,  tak- 
ing her  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  feeling  oddly  uneasy.  "  You 
are  not  like  yourself.     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Max  !  I  cannot  sit  down,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  tell 
you."  The  frank  eyds  sank  under  his,  and  her  hands  tightened 
their  clasp  on  the  chair-back  nervously.  "  But  I  must — I  must." 
Then  moving  nearer  him,  with  a  hasty,  unconscious  movement, 
she  unclasped  and  threw  off  her  cloak,  and  went  on  hurriedly : 
"Max,  I  am  here  to  beg  mercy  for  Randal.  He  has  done 
wrong — fearfully  wrong.  He  has  forged  your  name  to  a  bill — 
it  will  be  presented  to-morrow ;  and — and  it  is  for  you  to  decide 
whether  he  is  to  be  openly  disgraced  or  not." 

She  stopped,  and  Max  could  see  how  the  pulse  in  her  throat 
quivered,  and  hear  that  her  words  came  from  parched  lips. 
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*'  This  is  a  terrible  business,  indeed,*'  he  said,  gravely,  while 
he  noted  keenly  the  shame  and  distress  so  visible  in  every  curve 
and  line  of  the  downcast  face  and  graceful  figure  before  him. 
**  Pray,  how  much  has  the  young  rascal  let  me  in  for?  " 

*'  A  large  sum,  Max — a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Yet,  in 
time  we  will  repay  you — my  mother  and  I  ;  we  will  indeed,  if 
you  will  spare  him.  He  may  not  deserve  it,  but,  Max,  I  am 
driven  to  implore  you — save  him  !  Ah  !  that  I  should  be  forced 
to  ask  it.     You  know  how  bitter  it  is " 

She  stopped. 

*'  To  ask  me,"  added  Max,  gravely  and  gently ;  "  to  ask  me  ! 
/  know  what  it  must  cost  you." 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other  for  a  moment  silently — 
Grace  almost  breathlessly  waiting  for  his  reply ;  he  thinking,  all 
unprepared  as  he  had  been  for  so  rude  a  proof  of  renunciation, 
that  the  pale,  sad,  almost  stem  face — stern  from  her  supreme 
effort  of  self-control,  self-abnegation — had  a  stronger  charm 
than  ever.  The  very  method  of  her  appeal  touched  his  peculiar 
taste.  There  was  no  whining,  no  seeking  to  soften  him  by  any 
feminine  display,  not  one  thought  of  herself.  "With  a  quick  sigh 
Max  roused  himself,  and  turned  from  her  to  the  table. 

**  Of  course,  you  know  my  answer,"  he  said,  still  in  the  same 
quiet  tone.  *'  You  must  know  I  will  not  disgrace  your  brother," 
a  slight  emphasis  on  "your";  "but  afterwards?  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  him  ?  " 

"  Max,"  said  Grace,  starting  forward,  and  in  her  turn  taking 
his  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  bending  her  head  till  her  brow 
touched  it,  "  thank  you ! — there — all  the  words  in  the  world 
could  say  no  more ;  nor  could  they  say  how  much  I  thank  you. 
He  is  safe,  then."  She  dropped  his  hand  and  began  hastily  to 
put  on  her  cloak  as  if  about  to  depart. 

"  No,  Grace,"  exclaimed  Max,  "  I  will  not  let  you  go  yet. 
You  must  sit  down ;  you  must  have  a  glass  of  wine.  You  are 
scarc^  fit  to  walk  about,  and  I  must  ask  you  one  or  two  ques- 
tions."    He  placed  himself  between  her  and  the  door. 

"  Ask  what  you  wish,"  returned  Grace,  with  the  sort  of  sup- 
pressed tone  in  which  she  had  spoken  throughout  their  inter- 
view, with  the  same  downcast,  shamed  look  that  moved  him  so 
deeply;  "  but  I  cannot  sit  down,  and  I  want  no  wine." 

"  But  I  must  insist,  my  dear  Grace.  I  am  obliged  to  ask 
certain  questions,  and  you  don't  seem  to  know  that  you  are 
trembling  all  over.  Come !  by  heaven,  I  can  sooner  forgive 
Randal  the  round  sum  he  is  going  to  cost  me,  than  the  mortal 
agony  he  costs  you  !  " 

He  took  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  placed  her  with  gentle, 
kindly  force  in  his  easy-chair.  Then  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine, 
pressed  her,  but  in  vain,  to  drink  it. 
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**  What  do  you  want  to  know,  Max  ?  "  said  Grace,  leaning 
one  elbow  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  covering  her  eyes  with 
ner  hand. 

"Who  holds  this  bill?"  asked  Max,  after  another  short 
pause. 

"  A  money-lender — a  Jew,  I  think.  Randal  had  been  losing 
at  cards ;  he  was  in  terrible  want  of  money,  and  did  this  shame- 
ful thing.  He  did  not  get  so  much  really,  but  seems  to  have 
paid  for  delay,  hoping  to  win,  and  pay  it,  and — and  that  is  all  I 
know  about  it,"  concluded  Grace. 

"  Ah  !  I  suppose  he  found  it  impossible  to  raise  money  with- 
out security  or  valuables,  and,  being  hard  pushed,  committed 
this  cursed  piece  of  folly.  We  must  get  him  out  of  the  coun- 
try.    When  did  you  arrive  ?  " 

"Yesterday  afternoon."  % 

**  And  you  are  staying " 

"  W,ith  Randal.  He  is  very  ill,  and  I  want  so  much  to  go 
back  to  him.     He  will  be  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  to  know " 

"He  will  not,"  interrupted  Max,  significantly;  "he  knows 
you  will  not  ask  me  in  vain.  But  you  must  not  stay  on  alone  in 
such  a  place.  I  will  come  and  see  you  this  evening,  and  make 
some  arrangement " 

"  No,  no  ! "  cried  Grace,  clasping  her  hands.  "  I  suppose  it 
is  worthless  and  ungrateful,  but  I  would  rather,  not  see  you 
again — ^at  least,  not  for  a  very  long  time." 

"Yes,  it  is  ungrateful,"  returned  Max,  with  a  slight  smile, 
"when  you  know  it  is  like  a  glimpse  of  heaven  to  me  to  see 
you.  There,  it  is  all  madness  and  folly;  but  I  cannot  keep 
back  the  words.     I  love  you — you  know  I  always  loved  you." 

"  No,  I  do  not.  Max ;  but  I  cannot  see  the  madness  or  folly 
if  you  do."  She  raised  her  head,  and  looked  at  him  as  she 
spoke. 

Max  felt  considerably  checked.  Still  there  was  something  so 
irresistibly  attractive  in  her  pose — her  abandonment  to  the  shame 
and  distress  of  her  errand,  and  yet  her  self-assertion,  that  he 
was  carried  away. 

"  I  dare  say  you  do  not  see  it,  my  sweetest  cousin.  Life  and 
worldly  necessities  are  all  a  sealed  book  to  your  inexperience. 
But,  in  spite  of  every  consideration,  I  do  love  you.  And  you  ? 
— ^you  were  not  indifferent  to  me  once.  Give  me  one  kiss,  and 
tell  me  you  love  me— one  kiss  for  Randal's  sake.  By  heaven  ! 
I  could  forgive  him  twice  as  much  if  you  would  kiss  me  again, 
or  let  me  kiss  you,  as  you  did  once  in  the  old  Dungar  days," 
and  he  tried  to  draw  her  to  him. 

"  Max,"  said  Grace,  coloring  crimson  to  the  roots  of  her  hair, 
and  stepping  back,  "  I  will  never  kiss  you  again.     I  thank  you 
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from  my  heart  for  your  forbearance  to  Randal,  but  I  will  go  now. 
We  have  no  more  to  say  to  each  other.     No,  Max  ;  I  will  go  !** 

She  looked  so  determined  that  he  hesitated  to  oppose  her. 

"  Very  well,  Grace ;  you  shall  do  as  you  like.  I  should  not, 
perhaps,  have  spoken  as  I  have  done ;  but  I  will  see  and  speak 
to  you  again,  and  you  shall  hear  me — at  least,  you  owe  me  an 
audience."  He  took  and  passionately  kissed  her  hand,  and  then 
assisted  to  wrap  her  cloak  round  her. 

"  It  will  be  only  useless  and  painful,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice; 
"we  had  better  not  meet  again.  But,  Max,  you  promise  me 
utter  secresy ;  you  will  never  betray  Randal  to  any  one  ?  " 

"You  may  trust  me,"  he  said,  significantly;  *' but  I  will  see 
you  again." 

He  opened  the  door  and  accompanied  her  to  the  outer  office, 
dispatching  a  messenger  to  bring  a  cab,  into  which  he  handed 
her  himself,  and  gave  the  driver  directions  where  to  go. 

"  This  ought  to  place  the  game  in  my  own  hands,"  he  thought, 
as  he  returned  slowly  to  his  room  and  to  his  writing.  "  Cost 
what  it  may,  she  must  be  mine  !  After  all,  she  might  suit  me 
as  a  wife  better  than  many  a  woman  of  rank.  She  has  so  much 
pluck,  and  such  a  carriage,  such  go,  and  so  much  veiled  tender- 
ness !  No,  I  cannot  lose  her !  But  what  a  brother-in-law ! 
How  should  I  like  a  repetition  of  this  business? — and  to  prose- 
cute one's  next  of  kin  would  be  unpleasant,  and  unprofitable. 
My  beautiful  Grace,  would  the  day  come  when  I  should  think 
you  cost  me  too  dear  !  " 

Meantime  Grace,  relieved  certainly,  yet  feeling  not  only  bowed 
down  with  humiliation,  but  physically  exhausted,  rolled  on 
north-westward,  to  the  cheerful  but  unaristocratic  neighbor- 
hood where  Jimmy  Byrne  had  pitched  his  tent.  It  was  in  one 
of  the  many  terraces  that  abound  in  Camden  Town  that  Grace 
had  found  her  unhappy  brother,  when,  wearied  and  half  stupe- 
fied with  her  rapid  journey  and  painful  thoughts,  she  had 
reached  London  the  day  before. 

He  was  a  miserable,  pitiable  object.  Fevered  with  anxiety, 
worn  out  with  lack  of  rest  and  food,  for  he  could  not  eat — un- 
shaved,  unkempt,  prostrate — it  took  all  the  tender  recollections 
of  their  early  days  to  keep  Grace  from  shrinking  visibly  from 
his  touch,  from  his  almost  slavish  exclamations  of  gratitude  to 
her  for  coming  so  promptly  to  his  aid.  But  when  she,  with 
some  difficulty,  extracted  the  real  reason  of  his  passionate  ap- 
peal from  the  mass  of  excuses,  explanations  and  equivocations 
m  which  he  wrapped  it  up,  she  was  indeed  almost  annihilated. 
Even  then  she  implored  him  to  let  her  appeal  to  Max  in  writing, 
to  save  herself  the  terrible  pain  and  humiliation  of  a  personal 
interview;  but  to  this  Randal  would  not  consent.     "No,"  he 
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said,  "  he  might  not  get  the  letter ;  something  might  delay  his 
answer ;  and  if  the  bill  was  presented  without  his  (Max's)  be- 
ing prepared,  his  ruin  would  be  inevitable.  Another  twenty- 
four  hours  of  mortal  agony  would  kill  him  ;  besides,  Max  would 
never  say  *  No '  to  his  cousin,  face  to  face."  So  she  was  urged 
to  this  terrible  ordeal;  and  now  it  was  over,  and  the  strain 
relaxed,  Ae  felt  more  hopelessly  depressed  than  before.  She 
had  been  compelled  to  put  herself  metaphorically  at  her  cous- 
in's feet,  and  the  declaration  into  which  Max  had  evidently  been  ' 
betrayed  had  only  added  to  her  sense  of  painful  degradation. 
Oh  that  she  might  never  see  him  again  ! 

**  Here  we  are,  miss,"  said  the  driver  opening  the  door  with 
a  severe  jerk — ''J^Jumber  Nineteen,  Alma  Terrace,  as  the  gentle- 
man told  me." 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Grace,  starting  out  of  her  painful  rev- 
erie— the  transit  had  been  at  once  distressingly  long  and  aston- 
ishingly short— and,  paying  the  man  his  full  demand,  she  rang 
the  door-bell. 

Number  Nineteen  was  the  ordinary  type  of  small  tenements 
in  the  Camden  Town  district ;  a  narrow  entrance-passage,  with 
a  couple  of  small  parlors  opening  into  each  other  by  folding- 
doors  at  one  side,  and  a  steep  stair  at  the  fend,  leading  to  two 
strata  of  bedrooms,  the  largest  and  best  of  whi^h  was  occu- 
pied by  Randal,  and  one  behind  it  had  been  prepared  for 
Grace. 

The  two  parlors  were  occupied  by  Jimmy  Byrne,  and  were 
marvels  of  neatness  and  contrivance. 

The  landlady,  a  severe-looking  but  not  unkindly  personage, 
who  was,  in  spite  of  her  severe  aspect,  "stout  and  scant  o' 
breath,"  came  up  from  the  basement,  where  she  dwelt,  in  rea- 
sonable time  to  admit  Grace. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  miss,"  she  said,  as  Grace  entered  ; 
"  the  poor  young  gentleman  has  been  taking  on  terrible,  weary- 
ing for  you." 

"  I  will  go  to  him  at  once,"  said  Grace,  passing  her  quickly. 

**  And  won't  you  have  a  mouthful  of  summat  first,  miss  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you.  It  will  be  time  enough  when  Mr.  Byrne 
comes  in." 

"  There  has  been  a  gentleman  here  to-day  inquiring  for  Mr. 
Byrne,  miss,  and  he  is  coming  again  between  six  and  seven." 

"Yes,"  said  Grace,  absently,  and  hurrying  on  upstairs. 

Randal  had  not  yet  risen.  He  had  had  a  severe  cold  and 
cough,  which,  with  the  mortal  anxiety  gathering  round  him  for 
the  last  month,  and  culminating  in  the  desperate  strain  of  the 
last  few  days,  made  him  seriously  unwell.  But  it  was  the  de- 
sire to  crouch  hidden  in  his  lau*  that  kept  him  in  bed.    He 
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had  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  to  see  her  face  directly  his  sis* 
ter  entered ;  and  the  wild,  scared  look  of  his  eager  eves,  the 
fiery  red  spot  in  the  centre  of  each  ghastly  white  cheek,  filled 
her  heart  with  pity,  not  untinged  with  reluctant  contempt. 

"  You  are  safe,  Randal !  Max  has  promised  to  pay  without 
questioning,  and  to  be  secret ;  so  you  are  safe,  my  brother !  ** 
said  Grace,  sitting  down  on  a  chair  by  the  bedside.  She  kept 
quite  still  and  siknt,  while  Randal,  clasping  her  hand,  poured 
forth  thanks  and  exclamations : 

"  Thank  God — thank  God  I  and  thank  you  !  What  a  pearl 
oif  sisters  !  I  knew  Max  would  not  refuse  you  !  and  now  I  am 
all  right !  That  fellow  Cohen  will  see  that  I  am  all  right  with 
the  great  house  of  '  Frere/  I  am  certain  he  doubted  me  the 
last  time  he  renewed.  Oh,  Grace,  I  can  never  thank  you 
enough  !  you  have  brought  me  back  from  the  grave ;  and  trust 
me,  I  will  never  be  such  a  fool  again.  But,  you  see,  I  was  new 
to  London,  and  the  fellows  got  round  me  and  humbugged  me. 
I  vow  to  heaven  I  will  never  touch  a  card  again  !  " 

No  answer  from  Grace,  who  sat  like  one  in  a  dream. 

" Don't  you  hear  me,  Grace?    You  may  trust  me." 

''  Oh,  Randal,  I  cannot  speak ;  I  still  can  hardly  believe  this 
dreadful  humiliation  has  overtaken  us.  Touch  a  card  again !  I 
should  indeed  be  astonished  if  you  did,  after — -this  J  Oh,  if  I 
seem  harsh,  Randal,  remember  how  cruel  it  all  has  been  to 
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"  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  how  proud  you  are ;  and,  indeed,  Grace, 
I  am  very  sorry.  I  am  sure  /  have  suffered  enough.  Was  Max 
very  insolent  and  sneering  ?  " 

"  No ;  he  never  uttered  a  reproach.  Do  not  talk  of  him  ;  let 
us  think  about  repaying  him.    We  must  consult  Jimmy." 

*'  Now,  Grace,  you  are  too  bad  ;  you. know  all  I  have  under- 
gone to  keep  this  from  Jimmy,  and  he  hasn't  an  idea " 

-  **  I  hope  not ;  but  still  we  must  speak  to  him.     I  shall  simply 
say  you  are  in  debt  to  Max." 

"  Oh,  ah !  yes ;  and  that  will  fit  in  with  my  story  of  having 
dined  with  him  a  week  or  two  ago." 

*'  Did  you  invent  that  ?  "  asked  Grace,  with  .quiet  acorn. 

**  No ;  not  quite.  I  was  taking  a  mouthful  late  one  day  at  tl  e 
'London,'  when  by  some  accident  Max  Frere  came  in  and  sat 
at  the  next  table.  So  we  exchanged  a  few  remarks — you  see, 
we  dined  together." 

Grace  was  silent,  feeling  more  and  more  hopeless  respecting 
the  speaker. 

"  But  if  you  have  set  your  heart  upon  it,  I  dare  say  my  mother 
will  join  us,  and  we  can  raise  the  money." 

".Gop4  bef^yena.l  why  did  you.  not  think  of  this  before,"  cried 
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Grace,  bitterly,  "instead  of  dragging  yourself— all  of  us — ^into 
the  mire  ?  " 

"Well,  I  protest  it  was  chiefly  consideration  for  the  mother. 
I  knew  she  could  not  Spare  anything,  and  I  hoped  every  day  my 
luck  would  change ;  I  once  won  fifty  pounds  in  two  nights ;  and 
so  the  time  went  on  till  it  came  too  near  for  anything  save  your 
interference." 

"  If  you  had  only  opened  your  heart  to' Jimmy,  it  might  have 
been  saved." 

"  You  see,"  interrupted  Randal,  "  the  fact  is,  Jimmy  has  taken 
to  bullying  me  of  late ;  and  then,  you  see,  I  have  to  be  with  hhn 
every  day  in  the  week.  But  I  never  catch  a  glimpse  of  Max, 
thank  God ! " 

"Yes,"  returned  Grace,  despondingly ;  adding,  after  a  pause: 
"  Anyhow,  Max  must  be  paid — and  that  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Oh,  certainly,  I  should  be  very  glad,"  returned  Randal, 
rather  as  if  it  were  no  affair  of  his.  "  And  do  you  know,  Gracy 
darling,  I  feel  so  relieved  I  could  take  a  cup  of  beef-tea,  or  a 
chop,  or  anything  they  have  in  the  house ;  and  then  I  will  get 
up  and  join  you  and  Jimmy  at  tea." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Grace,  looking  at  him  with  a  sort  of  pained 
curiosity ;  "  I  will  ask  the  landlady ;  and  then  I  will  try  and  get 
a  little  rest  myself.  I  have  not  slept  for  two  nights ;  and  I  do 
so  want  to  stop  thinking  for  an  hour  or  two." 

She  rose  and  went  downstairs  to  give  the  necessary  direc- 
tions. 

"  Tm  sure,  miss,  I  am  thankful,"  replied  the  landlady  to 
Grace's  queries.  "  To  be  sure,  I've  a  couple  of  beautiful  *  fine ' 
chops  in  the  house,  as  I  was  hoping  he  would  ask  for.  I'm 
sure,  miss,  he  was  going  into  a  decline  fast,  till  you  come ;  he 
has  been  another  creature  since." 

Randal  was  always  an  immense  favorite  with  landladies, 
chambermaids,  and  Spiers  and  Pond  young  ladies — indeed,  with 
men  and  women  generally  of  all  grades.  But  landladies  espe- 
cially were  enslaved  by  his  frank,  gracious  manner. 

"  And  I'll  do  one  for  you,  too,  miss ;  you  look  regular  tired 
out." 

Grace  accepted  the  proffered  refreshment,  for  she  felt  sinking ; 
and  after  attending  to  Randal,  and  leaving  him  in  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Oakes,  preparatory  to  making  the  effort  to  rise  and 
dress  himself,  she  went  first  to  write  as  cheerful  a  letter  as  she 
could  to  her  mother,  and  then,  if  possible,  to  rest. 

At  first  she  could  not  compose  herself.  The  circumstances 
of  her  interview  with  Max  passed  and  repassed  across  her  men- 
tal field  of  vision.  His  declaration  of  love,  which  would  once 
have  set  her  on  a  pinnacle  of  bliss,  was  now  worse  than  unflat- 
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tering.  Had  she  not  been,  humbled  in  the  dust,  would  he  have 
confessed  it  as  a  piece  of  madness  and  folly?  Was  it  possible 
that  the  time  had  come  when  words  of  love  from  Max  were  an 
offense,  and  that  while  she  still  remembered  the  Max  of  Dungar 
with  tender  regret,  she  would  shrink  with  sincere  distaste  from 
the  idea  of  marriage  with  the  Max  of  to-day,  even  though  a 
charm  still  lingered  in  his  voice  and  in  his  eyes?  Yet,  so  it 
was. 

"I  wonder  will  any  one  ever  love  me  better  than  ease,  or  suc- 
cess, or  ambition  ?  Time  will  show.  Ah !  what  will  become 
of  Randal?  Is  he  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  right 
and  wrong  ?  What  can  create  in  him  a  moral  sense  ?  Is  he 
responsible  for  such  incapacity  ?  Where  did  he  get  his  nature  ? 
What  are  we  to  do  with  him  ?  " 

And  so  revolving  her  fears  and  disappointments  over  and  over 
again,  as  she  lay  on  the  narrow  pallet,  which  yet  half  filled  her 
room,  blessed  sleep  stole  over  her,  and  for  nearly  two  hours  she 
rested  from  her  labors. 

It  was  growing  dusk  in  the  dingy  room  when  she  awoke,  and 
making  her  toilet  as  best  she  could,  she  wont  to  Randal's  cham- 
ber.   The  door  was  fastened. 

"  Is  that  you,  Grace  ?  I  am  only  getting  up.  I  have  had 
such  a  nice  sleep.     What  o'clock  is  it  ?  " 

"  Quarter  past  six." 

"  I  think  Jimmy  Byrne  has  come  in ;  I  heard  the  bell  just 


now.** 


"  I  will  go  down  and  speak  to  him,"  said  Grace,  yearning  for 
the  comfort  of  his  honest  company. 

But  on  opening  the  door  she  beheld  by  the  gaslight  what  at 
first  sight  seemed  a  strange  gentleman,  standing  by  the  table 
and  looking  at  a  newspaper. 

A  gentleman  above  middle  stature,  though  scarcely  tall — per- 
haps his  breadth  of  shoulder  took  off  from  his  height — ^with 
hair  closely  cut  at  the  back,  but  worn  in  a  wavy  dark-brown 
mass  at  the  top.  He  wore  a  well-cut,  loose-fitting  black,  or 
nearly  black,  frock-coat  and  dark-gray  trousers.  The  hand 
which  held  the  paper  was  very  brown  and  sinewy,  and  there  was 
something  scarcely  English  in  his  whole  aspect.  At  the  noise 
of  the  opening  door  he  turned  and  displayed  a  deeply-em- 
browned face,  a  pair  of  large,  sleepy,  brown  eyes,  an  aquiline 
nose,  and  thick  mustaches,  a  shade  or  two  lighter  than  his  hair. 

On  seeing  Grace  he  let  his  newspaper  fall  on  the  table,  and 
made  her  a  bow — a  civil  bow  enough,  but  not  the  bow  of  a  man 
accustomed  to  drawing-rooms. 

Grace  bent  her  head  in  acknowledgment,  and  then  they  stood 
looking  at  each  other  for  an  instant  or  two,  his  face  growing 
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more  and  more  familiar  to  Grace.  She  looked  so  earnestly  at 
him  that  a  smile  gleamed  in  the  stranger's  eyes,  and  he  slightly 
lifted  his  strongly-marked  bro^ys  with  an  expression  of  good- 
humored  interrogation — an  expression  once  so  familiar  to  Grace 
that  she  came  quickly  into  the  room,  holding  out  both  hands. 

** Tell  me,"  she  cried,  "are  you  Maurice  Balfour?  " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  and  you,"  taking  her  hands,  "  you  are  not  surely 
Grace— Grace  Frere  ?  " 

"  I  am — I  am  indeed.  Oh,  Maurice,  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you !  You  are  like  a  piece  of  my  old  home.  Ah  !  everything 
is  so  changed  since  we  met,  Maurice." 

It  had  been  such  a  trying  day,  and  this  was  such  an  unex- 
pected ending,  that  her  much-strained  self-control  almost  gave 
way.  The  sweet,  kindly  mouth  quivered,  and  the  tears  welled 
up  and  hung  on  her  long  lashes,  while  her  breath  came  in  two 
deep  sobs. 

Balfour  looked  at  her  with  a  pitying,  puzzled  expression. 

"  I  hope  you  are  quite  well,  and  Mrs.  Frere,  and— all ;  you 
have  had  no  loss  since  your  grandfather's  death,  Grace? — I 
ought  to  say  Miss  Frere.' 

"  No,  thank  God  !  but  I  have  had  great  anxiety  about  Ran- 
dal. He  has  been  ill,  but  he  is  better ;  and  why  should  you  call 
me  Miss  Frere  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  are  a  g^own-up  young  lady." 

"No  matter.  If  you  call  me  anything  but  Grace,  I  shall  feel 
as  if  you  were  no  longer  my  friend.  Oh,  how  delightful  it  is  to 
see  you  !     How  did  you  come  here  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  in  Ireland  to  look  after  some  very  small  posses- 
sions my  poor  grandfather  left  me,  and  ascertained  Mr.  Byrne's 
address,  in  order  to  make  inquiries  about  you  all.  I  was  at  his 
office  yesterday,  but  missed  him ;  so  they  gave  me  his  private 
address,  and  here  I  am.  I  am  surprised  you  recognized  me ;  for 
until  you  spoke  I  did  not  know  you.  You  are  greatly  chang- 
ed ;  you  used  to  be  such  a  thin  brown  little  girl,  though  you 
were  shooting  up  when  I  saw  you  last ;  and  now "  An  ex- 
pressive pause. 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  am  changed  !  "  exclaimed  Grace,  quite  uncon- 
sciously; "and  even  more  in  thought  than  looks.  But  you, 
Maurice,  you  look  wonderfully  older. ' 

He  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  stood  still,  holding  her  hand, 
and  gazing  at  her  with  a  puzzled,  kindly  compassionate  expres- 
sion. 

"  And  your  mother  and  the  little  girl,"  he  went  on  at  last,  let- 
ting go  the  hand  which  Grace  did  not  attempt  to  remove. 

"  They  are  quite  well,  thank  God,  and  I  think  quite  happy. 
They  are  not  here  ;  they  are  in  Germany.  I  have  just  come 
over  because — because  Randal  was  ill  and  wanted  me." 
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"  Randal !    Ay,  I  suppose  he  is  quite  a  young  man !  ** 

'*  Yes  ;  quite,"  with  a  deep  sigh  at  the  thought  of  how  he  had 
inaugurated  his  manhood. 

"  It  must  be  nearly  five  years  since  I  was  at  Dungar  ?  " 

"  It  is.  You  had  just  returned  from  Spain,  and  you  only  stay- 
ed a  week  because  you  were  going  to  America,  I  think." 

"  I  am  glad  you  remember,  Grace — Miss  Frere,  I  mean.  It  is 
new  to  me  to  find  any  one  who  notes  my  going  and  coming ; " 
and  he  smiled — a  frank,  sweet  smile. 

"  I  am  sure  we  (fid,  Maurice — 1  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Bal- 
four," returned  Grace,  a  gleani  of  her  natural  playfulness  spark- 
ling over  the  deep  gloom  that  had  turned  her  thoughts  so  dark 
that,  like  the  darkness  of  Eg^ypt,  it  might  be  felt. 

*'  No,  no !  you  must  call  me  Maurice."' 

"  Yes,  1  will."  She  sat  down  and  rested  her  elbows  on  the 
table,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands  for  a  moment,  more 
overcome  than  she  cared  to  show.  **  Oh,  Maurice,  we  have  lost 
so  much  since  I  last  saw  you ! — dearest  grandpapa  and  our 
sweet  home.  Oh,  if  you  only  knew  how  terrible  London  was  at 
first !  I  did  not  thint  I  could  have  been  so  miserable,  at  least 
while  the  dear  mother  was  left  me." 

"  And  you  so  young  and  so  tenderly  reared — I  suppose  I  must 
not  say  spoiled  ?  "  returned  Balfour,  smiling  kindly,  as  he  would 
on  a  disappointed  child. 

*'  Yes ;  I  suppose  I  have  almost  always  been  spoiled,"  return- 
ed Grace,  thoughtfully ;  "  but  life  is  beginning  to  show  me  my 
true  value ; "  and  as  the  thought  of  Max's  hasty,  but  evidently 
sincere,  exclamation  that  it  was  *'  madness  and  folly  "  to  love  her 
came  back,  her  heart  swelled  with  wounded  pride ;  and  the  irre- 
pressible tears,  partly  the  result  of  over-fatigue,  would  force 
themselves  over  the  brim  and  hang  upon  her  long  black  lashes. 
"I  must  tell  Randal  you  are  here.  The  surprise  would  be  too 
much  for  him,"  she  said,  quickly,  and  trying  to  steady  her  voice 
as  she  turned  from  the  light.     "  I  will  come  back  directly." 

Maurice  Balfour  looked  after  her  as  she  closed  the  door,  and 
an  expression  of  deep  gravity  stole  over  his  face.  "  There's 
something  wrong  there,"  he  thought;  "it  is  not  a  trifle  that 
would  unhinge  such  a  woman  as  my  little  playfellow  has  devel- 
oped into.  But  she  is  the  same  Grace  still ;  the  original  girl  or 
child  comes  back  to  me  in  some  of  her  tones  and  her  smiles." 

He  sat  down  and  began  to  look  at  the  paper ;  but  he  soon 
laid  it  aside  and  sat  thinking,  his  eyes  wide  open,  gazing  far 
away — five  years,  ten  years  back — to  nis  holidays  at  Dungar,  to 
Grace's  first  arrival  there — for  he  was  the  older  inhabitant  of  the 
two — ^a  little,  foreign-looking  creature,  in  picturesque  mourning. 
How  he,  a  rough,  uncouth  lad  of  sixteen,  physically  old  for  his 
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years,  was  first  shy  and  then  fond  of  the  new-comers.  How  she 
used  to  tease  him  and  tyrannize  over  him  ;  and  what  a  trouble- 
some imp  Randal  was ;  and  how  Mrs.  Frere  appeared  to  him 
the  most  beautiful  and  graceful  of  women.  How,  after  a  year 
of  Dungar  life,  Grace  grew  brave  and  sensible,  and  wonderfully 
companionable  for  a  girl.  How,  the  last  time  he  was  at  Dungar, 
he  feared  she  was  not  going  to  be  pretty  after  all :  and  now,  he 
was  quite  sure  she  was  not  pretty — she  was  something  beyond 
that,  and  yet  not  a  beauty.  **  I  am  afraid  it  has  been  a  terrible 
change  for  Mrs.  Frere  and  Grace.  They  were  like  princesses  in 
the  kingdom  of  Dungar^— so  at  least  they  seemed  to  me ;  and 
now " 

The  noise  of  the  door. opening  made  him  look  up  with  an  ex- 
pectant, pleased  expression ;  but  no  one  entered  immediately, 
though  a  voice  said  : 

'*  Just  so,  ma'am  ;  an'  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  see  that 
the  water  is  b'iling — b'iling  mad,  I  would  be  greatly  obleeged  to 
you." 

Whereupon  a  small  man  in  an  overcoat,  with  his  hat  in  one 
hand  and  a  severely  distended  black  bag  in  the  other,  entered. 
A  little  dark-eyed  man,  with  abundant  black  hair  and  shaggy 
eyebrows,  a  snub  nose,  and  wide  mouth  pathetically  depressed 
at  the  comers. 

"  Good-evenin*,  sir,"  he  said,  depositing  his  hat  and  bag  on  a 
small  species  of  side-board,  which  blocked  up  the  folding-doors ; 
"  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  little  late.     May  I  ask "     He  paused. 

"  My  name  ?  "  suggested  the  other.  "  I  am  Balfour,  Maurice 
Balfour.  You  have  probably  heard  it  before.  Mr.  Stepney,  the 
rector  of  Dungar,  was  my  grandfather." 

"  God  bless  us ! "  cried  Jimmy,  holding  out  his  hand  with 
much  cordialitv ;  "  to  be  sure  I  have.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you, 
sir ;  and  so  will  Mr.  Randal  and  Miss  Grace.  And  where  have 
you  come  from  last  ?  " 

"  Well,  last  from  Dublin ;  and  I  have  troubled  you  with  a  call 
to  make  some  inquiries  about  my  friends,  for  no  one  at  Dungar 
could  tell  me  anything;  ancf  to  my  surprise,  while  waiting  for 
you.  Miss  Frere  herself  walked  in/ 

"  Did  she  now — the  dear  young  lady !  She's  had  a  heap  of 
trouble,  one  way  or  another,  Mr.  Balfour ;  and  then  this  illness 
of  Mr.  Randal's.  I  don't  think  myself  he  was  that  bad  ;  but  he 
took  to  wearying  for  his  sister,  and  writes  off  to  her  post-haste 
that  he  was  dying,  and  the  Lord  knows  what,  unknown  to  me. 
So  away  she  comes,  traveling  night  and  day,  and  arrived  here 
yesterday,  quite  worn  out.     I  must  say  it  vexed  me  a  little." 

"  It  was  a  very  natural  wish  on  his  part,"  said  Balfour,  seeing 
he  paused  for  a  reply. 
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"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,*'  returned  Jimmy ;  "  but  it  cost  a  heap  of 
monay,  and  just  frightens  his  mother  out  of  her  wits. — But  you  11 
excuse  me,  sir.  I  have  wan  or  two  little  things  to  see  to,  as  the 
good  woman  of  the  house  tells  me  Mr.  Randal  is  coming  down 
to  tea ;  so — ^you'll  excuse  me ; "  and  seizing  his  black  bag,  Jim- 
my disappeared  with  an  air  of  extreme  occupation. 

In  the  silence  which  ensued,  energetic  tones  from  the  next 
room  penetrated  through  the  closed  folding-doors. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Oakes,  if  you  will  just  keep  the  eggs  from  break- 
ing, from  two  to  three  minutes  will  set  them  well ;  and^  Mrs. 
Oakes,  a  trifle  of  fresh  mustard,  if  you  please.  If  you  could 
give  us  a  clean  tablecloth,  you'll  find  I'll  not  be  ungrateful.  I've 
a  seed-cake  in  the  bag.  And  about  nine,  if  you  please,  the  jug 
with  the  lid  to  it,  with  boiling  water — real  boiling,  mind." 

The  tea  was  set ;  and  Jimmy,  taking  a  perspective  view  of  it, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  pronounced  it  all  right,  when  Grace 
entered,  leading  in  Randal,  who  looked  terribly  haggard  and 
pale.  He  was  nervous  and  shaky  too,  but  seemed  pleased  to  see 
Maurice,  and  to  listen  to  the  talk  about  old  days  at  Dungar ;  but 
he  was  much  less  talkative  than  usual,  nor  could  he  partake  of 
the  tempting  fried  ham  and  poached  eggs,  which  both  Jimmy 
and  Balfour  pronounced  excellent. 

**  Mr.  Randal,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  much  better ;  and 
I  don't  deny  that  you  have  been  worse  than  I  thought  at  first. 
Still  and  all,  I  maintain  you  had  no  need  for  to  drag  your  sister 
all  this  weary  way ;  she  looks  as  bad  as  yourself.  Eh,  Mr.  Bal- 
four?" 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  that  gentleman,  "  though  she  does  look 
tired.  You  had  a  long  journey.  Whereabouts  are  you  in  Ger- 
many ?  " 

"  In  a  very  obscure  little  town,  which  I  dare  say  you  never 
heard  of^Zittau." 

"  Zittau — yes,  I  have.     Is  it  not  somewhere  near  Dresden  ?  " 

"  It  is :  and  you  have  been  in  Dresden,  I  know.  We  know  an 
old  friend  of  yours  who  is  quartCFed  in  Zittau  now — Wolff  von 
Falkenberg." 

" Falkenberg,"  repeated  Balfour,  thoughtfully ;  "that  is  curi- 
ous !     Do  you  know  him  well  ? — do  you  see  much  of  him  }  " 

**  He  is  a  sort  of  connection,"  returned  Grace,  and  proceeded 
to  explain  it ;  concluding,  "  And  now  that  he  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Gertrud  Alvsleben,  of  course  he  will  be  really  my  cousin." 

"  He  was  a  very  pleasant  fellow ;  and  I  suppose  the  lady  has 
money,  so  that  will  make  it  all  right,"  said  Balfour,  significantly. 
"  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  have  a  look  at  my  old  haunts  in 
Germany  while  waiting  for  an  appointment  I  partly  expect." 
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"Then  you  must  come  and  see  my  mother,"  said  Grace. 

*'  That  I  will,  with  pleasure/' 

'*  I  suppose  you  have  been  a  great  traveler,  Mr.  Balfour?  "  re- 
marked Jimmy  B)rrne,  when  the  repast  was  over,  as  he  closed 
the  door  after  the  "gurl,"  who  departed  heavily  laden  with  the 
tea-tray. 

"  No,  not  as  traveling  goes  in  these  days.  I  have  been  in 
Spain,  and  South  America,  and  India.'* 

"Dear,  dear!  that's  enough  in  all  conscience.  And  what 
have  you  been  doing  in  these  foreign  parts,  Mr.  Balfour,  if  I 
might  make  so  bold  as  to  ask  ?  " 

"  Oh,  making  railroads  and  bridges,  and  embankments." 

**  It  must  be  interesting  work,"  said  Grace,  languidly. 

"  It  is — most  interesting." 

"  Where  Were  you  last,  Maurice  ?  " 

"  In  India ;  and  there  I  took  jungle-fever.  So  I  was  obliged 
to  come  home,  and  give  up  a  capital  appointment." 

"All  the  wealth  in  the  world  isn't  worth  bad  health,"  remark- 
ed Jin^my,  pulling  forward  a  rather  rigid-looking  chair.  "  Take 
this,  Mr.  Randal ;  it  will  rest  you ;  "  and  he  beat  up  a  pillow  for 
his  back. 

"  I  am  afraid  there  was  small  chance  of  wealth  to  tempt  me 
to  risk  it :  an  engineer  has  few  opportunities  for  growing  rich. 
That  is  for  the  contractors." 

"  Then  it  was  not  the  dear  rector's  death  which  recalled  you  ?  " 
said  Grace. 

"  No ;  I  heard  it  on  reaching  England,  and  I  was  confound- 
edly cut  up  tojhink  I  was  not  with  him." 

"  Yes,  it  was  very  sad  not  to  have  seen  him." 

"  It  gave  me  a  sensation  of  being  quite  alone  that  I  never  ex- 
perienced before.  Though  I  have  always  been  isolated,  1  did 
not  seem  to  perceive  it  till  my  grandfather  was  gone.  Of  course 
that  wore  off.  Still,  though  I  have  plenty  of  pleasant  friends,  I 
have  no  one  really  belonging  to  me ;  and  having  no  home  ^t 
Dungar,  I  do  not  care  to  stay  in  England,  or  indeed  in  Eu- 
rope." 

He  spoke  in  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact  tone ;  but  Grace  thought 
his  voice  pleasant,  sweet,  and  refined. 

"  Is  it  very  hard  to  learn  engineering  ?  "  asked  Randal,  in 
rather  a  querulous  voice.  "  I  scarcely  know  what  to  do  myself. 
You  see,  my  grandfather's  death  has  quite  spoiled  my  prospects. 
I  have  been  in  a  house  of  business,  but  these  fellows  are  so 
deuced  sharp,  that  when  my  health  began  to  give  way  and  I 
could  not  come  up  to  time,  they  dismissed  me." 

"  He  is  dismissed  then  ?  "  said  Grace,  in  a  low  tone,  aside  to 
Jimmy,  who  shook  his  head  despondingly  in  reply,  adding  : 
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"  Near  a  month  ago." 

"  I  should  say  there  is  nothing  specially  hard  in  engineering, 
if  you  have  a  taste  for  it.  A  good  deal  depends  on  natural 
inclination ;  and  then  you  should  begin  young,"  said  Maurice 
Balfour. 

**  I  fear  I  am  too  old,"  resumed  Randal,  dejectedly,  "  or  I 
should  very  much  like  to  take  it  up,  and  go  away  with  you  some- 
where out  of  Europe.  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted  room.  These  old, 
worn-out,  over-crowded  cities  oppress  me.  There  is,  there  must 
be,  contagious  energy  in  an  unexhausted  society." 

"  I  do  not  know  that !  I  fancy  you  would  find  an  unexhaust- 
ed country  exceedingly  exhausting.  It  is  rather  troublesome  to 
be  obliged  to  build  your  house  before  you  can  find  shelter,  to 
mend  your  own  shoes,  and  cook  your  own  dinner." 

"  God  bless  us !  "  remarked  Jimmy ;  "  and  have  you  had  to 
do  all  that,  sir?  " 

"  Occasionally.  And  I  think,  Randal,  an  old  country,  with 
all  the  means  and  appliances  to  boot,  would  suit  you  best.  You 
see,  I  have  been  roughing  it  nearly  all  my  life." 

"  I  wonder  it  has  not  made  you  rough,  Maurice,"  said  Grace, 
looking  up  into  his  face  with  the  pleasant  feeling  that  she  had 
found  a  congenial  elder  brother. 

*•  I  fear  it  has  not  fitted  me  for  London  drawing-rooms,"  he 
returned,  with  his  kindly,  quiet  smile,  "  which  is  no  great  mat- 
ter, as  I  am  never  likely  to  see  man^." 

"And  do  you  make  any  stay  in  London,  sir ? "  asked  Jimmy. 

"  I  am  not  sure.  I  had  intended  starting  for  Germany  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  but  I  promised  to  stay  tmd  dine  with  a 
lady — and,  I  suspect,  a  fashionable  lady — to  whom  I  brought  a 
message  and  a  parcel  from  a  poor  fellow  I  was  able  to  help  a 
little  in  his  last  hours,  when  I  was  bad  enough  myself." 

"  Who  is  it,  Maurice  ?  "  asked  Grace,  feeling  an  odd  anticipa- 
tion of  the  name. 

**  Lady  Elton  ;  she  lives  in " 

"  What,  our  Lady  Elton  ?  That  is  very  strange,"  said  Ran- 
dal. 

"  Lady  Elton  is  a  g^eat  friend  of  mine,"  observed  Grace. 

"  Yes,  that  is  curious,"  Cried  Balfour,  and  some  explanations 
ensued.  "  She  is  a  charming  woman,  and  full  of  feeling,"  con- 
tinued Balfour.  "  I  never  saw  any  one  so  overcome  as  she  was 
when  I  repeated  poor  young  Loring's  last  words.  I  do  not 
think  a  mother  could  have  felt  more  ;  yet  I  believe  they  were  no 
relations." 

"  She  mentioned  in  her  last  letter  that  she  had  had  a  sad 
loss,"  said  Grace. 

"  Dear,  dear ! "  remarked  Jimmy  Byrne,  "  I  am  very  sorry 
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for  it.  A  more  elegant  lady  I  never  saw ;  and  a  good  woman, 
too,  I  am  told." 

"  And  so  she  is  aunt  to  Max  Frere,  about  whom  my  grand- 
father wrote  during  his  visits  to  Dungar,"  said  Balfour. 

"  Did  he  ?  "  murmured  Grace,  coloring  crimson  as  Maurice 
looked  at  her — a  long  look — out  of  his  sleepy,  large,  brown 
eyes,  that  saw  a  good  deal  in  spite  of  their  sleepiness, 

"  Yes ;  he  was  a  capital  correspondent  for  the  first  three  years 
of  my  absence,  but  after  that  his  letters  grew  rarer." 

**  I  think,"  said  Randal,  "  I  shall  get  away  to  bed.  I  feel  I 
have  stayed  up  long  enoughu" 

"  And  I  ought  to  go,  too,"  said  Balfour,  rising. 

Grace  did  not  press  him  to  stay.  A  gloom  hung  over  them 
all,  and  glad  as  Grace .  was  to  see  her  old  friend,  and  grateful, 
too,  for  the  welcome  break  to  the  course  of  her  sad,  bitter 
thoughts,  she  felt  that  nothing  could  rouse  her  to  her  usual  tone 
of  spirits,  or  interest  her  in  the  usual  degree. 

"  I  am  stupid  with  fatigue,"  she  said,  "  so  I  will  not  ask  you 
to  stay ;  but  you  will  come  and  see  us  again  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  I  would  !  "  returned  Balfour,  smiling.  "  It 
is  not  every  day  I  get  a  chance  of  such  company.  Good-night, 
Randal.  I  don't  think  you  are  so  bad  but  that  you  might  come 
out  for  a  stroll,  if  you  had  an  arm  to  help  you  along." 

"Thanks,"  said  Randal;  "yes,  do  come  and  take  me  out — 
it  will  be  a  godsend."         « 

"And  do  you  know  which  omnibus  to  take,  Mr.  Balfour?  " 
cried  Jimmy,  ever  ready  to  do  everything  for  every  one. 

"Thank  you,  yes.  I  am  staying  at  Charing  Cross,  and  I 
shall  walk,  for  I  seem  to  get  no  exercise  here." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  next  morning's,  waking  was  painfully  bewildering  to 
Grace.  Was  it  a  reality  that  she  had  gone  through  the  bit- 
ter ordeal  of  humbling  herself  to  Max  Frere ;  that  she  had  not 
done  it  in  vain,  and  that  she  was  still  unannihilated  ;  nay,  more, 
that  an  odd  strain  of  sweetness  mingled  with  her  sore  and 
bruised  sensations,  when  she  thought  of  her  unexpected  inter- 
view with  Maurice  Balfour,  and  that  she  would  most  probably 
see  him  again  that  day  ? 

The  sight  of  him  had  brought  back  her  happy  childish  days 
so  vividly.  He  was  so  much  the  same,  and  grew  so  much  upon 
her  memory  as  they  talked  together,  that  the  very  sound  of  his 
voice  seemed  to  coiyure  back  her  old  bright,  dreamy  self,  her 
gorgeous  anticipations,  her  boundless  belief  in  transcendent  vir- 
tue and  unfathomable  vice,  with  never  a  shade  between  ! 
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It  was  such  a  relief  too,  to  meet  a  man  who  was  calm  and 
kindly,  neither  sneering  and  looking  unutterable  things,  likq 
Max,  nor  insinuating  compliments,  and  throwing  himself  into 
gallant  attitudes,  Ijke  Falkenberg.  Yes ;  Maurice  Balfour  was 
honest  and  reasonable,  and  they  would  be  great  friends.  Per- 
haps he  would  be  a  useful  friend  to  Randal ;  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  if  Randal  were  to  leave  England.  Then  came 
the  paralyzing  thought :  **  What  could  Randal  do  anywhere  ?  " 
Still,  she  must  try  and  settle  something  about  him  before  she 
returned  to  Zittau.  And  how  she  longed  to  return  to  her  home 
and  its  occupations !  Then  there  was  the  conversation  with 
Jimmy  hanging  over  her.  That  debt  to  Max  must  be  repaid 
before  she  quitted  London. 

But  she  had  slept  late,  and  Jimmy  had  left  for  his  office  be- 
fore she  descended  to  the  little  parlor. 

Randal  was  very  miserable  and  troublesome.  He  would  get 
up — he  would  not  get  up.  He  wished  to  be  read  to — the  sound 
of  her  voice  distracted  him.  A  friend,  smelling  strongly  of  to- 
bacco, called  to  see  him  ;  and  during  the  visit  Balfour  came  in, 
as  if  their  old  friendly  intercourse  had  gone  on  in  unbroken  con- 
tinuity. 

"  If  Randal  has  had  visitors,  and  will  not  go  out,  I  had  better 
not  see  him.  Will  you  come,  Grace  ?  (I  think  I  had  better 
leave  *  Miss  Frere '  alone.)  You  are  looking  pale,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  the  Dungar  roses  bloom  again  in  your  cheeks." 

'*  Yes ;  it  will  be  so  nice  to  have  a  good,  quick  walk  this 
bright,  cold  day.  Let  us  go  into  Regent  s  Park  and  up  Prim- 
rose Hill.     I  will  tell  Randal  and  put  on  my  hat." 

She  was  down  again  soon,  looking  brighter  and  handsomer 
than  Balfour  had  yet  seen  her. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  not  offer  you  my  arm  ?  " 

"  No ;  no  one  offers  his  arm  now.  Women,  they  say,  are 
learning  to  walk  alone." 

"  I  don't  know  that  they  are  the  worse  of  that.  I  am  sure 
you  are  very  strong-minded,  Grace." 

"  I  wish  1  were — in  the  good  sense." 

It  was  a  delightful  walk,  and  quite  a  refreshment  to  Ghice. 
She  was  the  principal  talker;  and  though  she  often  glanced 
aside  to  books,  or  to  their  former  adventures  by  flood^and  field, 
her  principal  topic  was  Randal. 

Nothing  could  be  kinder,  more  sympathetic,  or  gentle  than 
Balfour.  Her  reliance  on  him,  her  trust  in  his  brotherly  interest, 
increased  every  ipoment.  Sureljr  this  was  a  friend  sent  her  by 
heaven  I  He  promised  to  cultivate  Randal,  try  to  ascertain 
what  he  was  fit  for,  and  advise  accordingly.  So  he  led  her  to 
her  humble  quarters ;  shaking  hands  heartily  at  the  door,  and 
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hurrying  away  to  dress  for  his  dinner  with  Lady  Elton — for  their 
ramble  had  extended  beyond  two  hours. 

Grace's  satisfaction  was  crowned  on  entering  by  finding  a 
card  bearing  the  name  of  *•  Maxwell  Frere." 

She  had  escaped  him,  and  in  all  probability  he  would  not  call 
again.  She  had  little  faith  in  the  endurance  of  a  whim  such  as 
had  fired  him  on  the  previous  day,  which  made  him  so  unlike 
himself,  and  so  much  to  be  dreaded. 

Loud  and  deep  were  Randal's  reproaches.  She  had  been  out 
more  than  two  hours — in  fact,  nearer  three  than  two — and  he 
was  so  wretched  !  He  did  not  know  what  was  to  become  of 
him.  After  all,  he  was  more  a  victim  than  anything  else,  etc., 
etc.,  till  Grace  was  roused  to  give  him  a  sharp  answer,  which 
restored  him  to  composure  and  silence,  if  not  to  good  humor. 

Jimmy  was  very  reluctant  and  unmanageable  anent  the  ques- 
tion of  raising  money  to  pay  Randal's  supposed  debt  to  Max. 

"  You  don  t  know  what  you  are  doing,  Miss  Grace,  dear," 
he  said,  after  she  had  explamed  matters  to  him  that  evening, 
when  Randal  had  gone  to  bed.  "  Sure,  it's  ruination  to  break 
into  your  principal.  Once  you  begin,  there's  no  end  to  it.  Bet- 
ter try  and  pinch  a  bit,  and  make  Mr.  Randal  pinch  a  bit,  so  as 
to  pay  by  degrees.     Mr.  Maxwell  Frere  can  afford  to  wait." 

"  But  1  cannot.  Oh,  Jimmy !  I  should  like  to  pay  him  to- 
morrow." 

"  No  doubt  you  would,  and  so  would  I,  for  the  matter  of  that ; 
but  we  must  look  ahead.  Mr.  Randal  has  got  through  a  good 
deal  of  money — a  good  deal,  faith  !  since  you  went  away.  And 
1  dare  say  he  has  told  you  that  I  was  a  stingy  *  naygur ' ;  but 
after  the  first  wanst  or  twice,  I  just  plucked  up  heart  to  say 
*  No,'  when  he  wanted  to  borrow  a  trifle.  It  was  bad  for  him. 
Miss  Grace ;  and  it  would  have  ended  badly.  But  I  am  sur- 
prised at  his  getting  money  from  Mr.  Maxwell  Frere.  I  thought 
there  was  not  much  love  lost  between  them." 

"  Nor  is  there ;  and  nothing  that  could  have  happened  would 
have  vexed  me  like  this.  So,  dear  Jinimy,  you  must  help  me  to 
pay  Max." 

"  My  darlin'  young  lady,  you  know  it's  the  one  pleasure  of  my 
life  to  be  of  any  use  to  you ;  but  I  will  not  consent  to  your 
touching  a  penny  of  the  fittle  bit  of  money  you  have  to  depend 
upon.  Look  now!  what  did  you  give  Mr.  Randal?  Fifty  a 
year  I  Well,  take  him  home  with  you,  and  keep  him  till  he  can 
get  something  to  keep  himself ;  it  won't  cost  much  more  in  ad- 
dition to  your  housekeeping,  ^^l  that's  something  towards  it. 
And  then,  let  me  see,  I  have  a  trme  put  by  for  you^-them  pearls, 
you  know.    You  give  them  to  me  to  pleclge,  because  you  would 
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not  borrow  from  me.  Well,  I  just  locked  them  away,  and 
brought  you  my  own  money.  Sure,  it  was  a  good  investment ; 
and  I  have  saved  up  the  cash  you  thought  you  were  paying  them 
thieves  of  the  world,  the  pawn-brokers,  for  interest.  So  there's 
that  to  the  good  for  you,  Miss  Grace,  though  its  but  a  trifle. 
And  you  can  give  me  four  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

**  Jimmy,  you  are  a  wonderful  man !  How  thoughtful  and 
good  you  are  for  us  !    What  should  we  do  without  you  ?  " 

"  And  them  words  of  yours  pays  me  in  full  for  any  trouble  I 
have  taken  ;  and  that  same  is  a  pleasure,"  s^dd  Timmy,  his  black 
eyes  twinkling,  and  rubbing  up  his  hair  till  he  looked  more  like 
a  faithful  Skye  terrier  than  ever.  "  So  I  tell  you  what.  Miss 
Grace :  if  your  dear  mamma  could  make  up  her  mind  to  sell 
some  of  the  pearls,  you  might  get  a  first  installment,  say  of  fifty 
pounds,  to  pay  Mr.  MaxweU.  And  that  would  keep  your  heart 
easy.    Eh,  Miss  Grace  ?  " 

"Oh,  as  to  me,  I  would  sell  them  all  with  pleasure;  but  my 

dear  mother  has  associations At  all  events,  I  will  ask 

her." 

"Do  so,  dear,"  said  Jimmy,  speaking  out  of  his  thoughts, 
which  Grace  did  not  care  to  interrupt. 

•'  He's  an  uncommon  nice,  civil-spoken,  sensible  young  man," 
said  Jimmy,  speaking  suddenly  and  apropos  to  nothing.  "  And 
though  Mr.  Randal  is  the  height  of  good  company,  I  wish  he 
was  liker  Mr.  Balfour." 

"  Maurice  Balfour  is  much  older,"  returned  Grace.  "  And 
poor  Randal  is — well,  what  nature  made  him,  though  he  is  very 
provoking." 

"  True  for  you  ;  but  he'll  gather  sense,  please  God.  Now,  I 
wonder  if  Mr.  Balfour  could  find  anything  for  him  to  do  out 
there  where  he's  going?  " 

"Where  is  that?"  asked  Grace. 

"Faith,  I  don't  know,"  said  Jimmy,  with  a  laugh.  " Only  he 
spoke  as  if  he  was  going  away  to  foreign  parts." 

"Yes:  I  suppose  he  will,"  observed  Grace,  thinking  in  her 
heart  that  it  would  be  sad  to  part  with  Maurice,  now  she  had 
found  him.  "  I  dare  say  Lady  Elton  would  Xxy  and  help  us — I 
mean  Randal,"  she  said.  "She  knows  so  many  people,  and  is 
so  clever.  I  am  sure  he  had  better  leave  London.  At  any  rate, 
I  will  write  to  my  mother  to-morrow.  And  if  you  give  up  those 
pearls,  ought  you  not  to  have  some  kind  of  bond  or  acknowl- 
edgment? You  know,  good  friend.  Do  write  it  out,  and  we 
win  all  sign  it.  Ah !  Jimmy,  dear,  dear  Jimmy !  you  are  the  one 
true  friend  I  have  in  the  wide  world.  Good-night,  I  still  feel, 
oh,  so  weary !  "  ♦  '      • 

She  rose  and  held  out  her  hand  to  -him. 
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"  God  bless  you,  me  child  I "  said  the  little  man,  warmly.  "  I 
hope  there  are  plenty  of  bright  days  coming,  to  reward  you  foi 
all  you  have  gone  through.  But,  faith,  you  take  Mr.  Randal's 
troubles  too  much  to  heart.** 

"  1  cannot  help  it,**  said  Grace,  shaking  her  head  as  she  left 
the  room. 

This  gleam  of  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  pay  Max  was 
a  renewal  of  life  to  her ;  and  she  fell  asleep  in  the  midst  of  a 
profound  calculation  as  to  the  particular  branches  of  expendi- 
ture which  might  be  curtailed,  so  as  to  save  at  least  two  pounds 
a  month— more  she  dared  not  hope^ 

The  letter  to  her  mother  was  a  skillful  composition.  She  hes- 
itated as  to  whether  she  should  admit  Max  to  be  the  creditor,  as 
she  knew  her  mother's  peculiar  notions  respecting  money  trans- 
actions between  near  relatives.  She  would  give  Max  money  if 
she  had  it,  or  take  it  from  him,  with  equal  sang-froid. 

Still  Grace  shrank  from  disguising  the  truth.  One  fact  she 
must  and  could  suppress ;  and  most  heartily  did  she  thank  heav- 
en that  her  mother  need  never  know  the  disgrace  that  had  fallen 
upon  them. 

The  task  was  nearly  accomplished,  when  she  paused  to  listen 
to  a  train  of  thought  put  in-  motion  by  some  expression  in  her 
own  letter.  "Why  should  she  despair  of  Randal?  Other 
young  men  had  gone  wrong,  and  come  right  again.  Associa- 
tion was  all-powerful  with  hini.  Would  he  had  a  chance  of  be- 
ing with  Maurice  Balfour !  There  was  a  kindly  strength  about 
Maurice  which  inspired  her  with  confidence.  The  almost  indo- 
lent repose  of  his  manner  impressed  .her  with  the  idea  of  a  nat- 
ure energetic  and  forceful  enough  to  permit  itself  intervals  of 
laziness.  But  w^hat  was  Randal  fit  for  ?  She  could  not  ask  Bal- 
four nor  any  one  else  to  hamper  himself  with  a  helpless  hanger- 
on.  And  the  prospect  of  a  long  future  spent  in  a  struggle  to 
urge  Randal  on  in  some  directions  and  keep  him  back  in  others 
was  not  cheerful:  then,  whatever  happened,  Mab's  education 
must  not  be  neglected  or  even  curtailed.**  So  far  afield  had  her 
thoughts  strayed,  and  so  absorbed  was  she  in  them,  that  she  did 
not  heed  the  sound  of  a  carriage  stopping  at  the  door  ;  nor  did 
she  move  till  the  door  was  opened  suddenly,  and  Mrs.  Oakes,  in 
somewhat  awe-struck  accents,  announced : 

'*  A  lady  for  you,  miss." 

Whereupon,  enter  an  eleg^ant-looking  woman,  in  black  silk, 
silver-fox  fur,  and  an  exquisite  bonnet  of  black  lace  and  jet. 

**  Grace !  "  she  cried,  reproachfully ;  **  in  London  three  or  four 
days,  and  never  to  let  me  know !  ** 

"  I  was  ^oing  to  see  you  to-day,  dearest  Lady  Elton,"  cried 
Grace,  kissmg  her  warmly.  "  I  came  so  suddenly,  and  found 
Randal  so  ill,  I  had  no  time  to  do  anything.'*  24 
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"  Ah,  dear  child !  that  brother  of  yours  was  bom  to  be  a  tor- 
ment to  you.  What  business  had  he  to  be  ill?  Why,  you  look 
worried  to  death  !  '* 

"  It  was  such  a  terrible  ioumey,"  said  Grace,  with  a  sigh — 
"  not  knowing  what  I  should  find  at  the  end  of  it — that  it  seems 
still  to  haunt  and  overpower  me.** 

"  What !  did  you  think  he  was  dying?  I  wonder  that  quaint 
little  man  (what  is  his  name — Byrne  ?)  had  not  more  sense  than 
to  frighten  you  rather  unnecessarily,  from  what  Mr.  Balfour 
says*  They  live  together,  do  they  not  ? — 1  mean  your  brother 
and  Mr.  Byrne.*' 

"  Yes.  Oh,  you  must  not  blame  him  ! "  began  Grace,  and 
then  stopped,  thinking  it  better  not  to  explain  too  much.  *'  And 
you,'*  looking  at  her  friend  with  affectionate  interest,  "how 
glad  I  am  to  meet  you  again  !  but  I  fear  you,  too,  have  been 

"  No,  dear ;  I  have  not  been  ill  bodily.  I  have  called  in  no 
doctors,  and  have  had  no  ridiculous  bottles,  a  sixth  part  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day.  Nevertheless,  I  have  gone  mentally 
down  into  the  valley  of  death,  and  its  gray  shadows  hang  over 
me  still — ^and  will,  dear,  so  long  as  1  grope  about  in  this  dark- 
ened world." 

"  Dear  Lady  Elton  1  **  murmured  Grace,  puzzled  how  to  an- 
swer this  speech. 

**  Yes,"  continued  Lady  Elton  ;  "the  one  germ  of  hope — the 
one  link  between  me  and  the  future,  was  crushed  and  broken 
when  my  poor  boy  was  cut  off.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  reconcile 
myself  to  it." 

Grace  was  much  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  compos- 
ure of  Lady  Elton's  manner  and  the  passionate  force  of  her 
words. 

"  And  it  was  so  strange,"  she  resumed,  "that  your  old  friend 
Balfour  should  have  closed  his  eyes.  It  is  another  link  between 
us,  Grace;  for  there  was  a  strong  affinity  always.  I  was  so 
startled  to  find  you  were  in  London." 

"  Then  it  was  Maurice  Balfour  who  told  you,  not  Max  ?  "  ask- 
ed Grace,  a  little  incautiously,  in  her  anxiety  to  know  how  much 
Lady  Elton  knew. 

"  Max !  "  she  repeated,  "  Are  you  in  communication  with 
Max  ?  does  he  know  you  are  in  town  ?  I  have  not  seen  Max  for 
ages.** 

Grace,  feeling  she  had  made  a  slight  mistake,  prudently  kept 
silence. 

"  Then  you  and  Max  are  friends  again,'*  continued  Lady  Elton. 
"  I  always  felt,  rather  than  knew,  that  there  was  a  hidden  war- 
fare between  you.    I  am  afraid  you  are  given  to  warfare  Grace. 
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Well,  I  will  never  quarrel  with  you  or  with  any  one  again.  Noth- 
ing seems  worth  it  now." 

Grace  could  only  stroke  the  hand  she  held,  and  look  into  her 
friend's  face  with  loving,  sympathizing  eyes. 

"  And  so,  Grace,  are  you  ready  to  come  back  with  me?  The 
carriage  is  at  the  door ;  just  put  up  your  things  and  come." 

"  Ah,  that  is  quite  impossible  !  "  cried  Grace. 

"  And  why  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  possibly  leave  Randal.  He  has  been  very  ill — a 
sort  of  low  fever,  which  seems  to  have  fastened  on  him.  He  is 
certainly  better,  but  very  low  and  weak  and  miserable." 

"  I  suppose  he  has  got  into  scrapes,  like  most  young  men  ?  " 
observed  Lady  Elton,  philosophically. 

"  He  has  not  been  so  economical  as  he  ought  to  be,"  said 
Grace  with  a  little  sigh ;  "  but  there  is  no  harm  in  Randal." 

"  Exactly  so,  dear.     He  might  do  better  if  there  was," 

"  It  is  a  terrible  hinderance,  his  not  having  been  brought  up  to 
any  profession.  It  is  just  the  difference  between  letting  a  stream 
spread  its  waters  over  the  fields,  and  embanking  it  into  narrow 
Usefulness." 

**  You  must  have  been  talking  to  your  friend  Balfour  a  good 
deal ;  that  is  quite  an  engineering  simile."  And  Lady  Elton 
looked  at  her  with  a  kindly  smile. 

"  Yes,  a  good  deal ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  say  a  great  deal  more 
to  him.     He  talks  of  coming  to  Germany." 

**  I  think  I  shall  go  too,"  said  Lady  Elton,  carelessly.  **  To 
return,  if  you  really  think  you  ought  not  to  leave  your  brother,  I 
must  not  say  anything.  But  in  a  few  days  you  can  come  to  me. 
Remember  I,  too,  am  an  invalid,  thougn  of  a  different  order; 
and,  Grace,  this  is  hardly  the  place  for  you  to  stay  in.  It  is  cer- 
tainly clean,"  looking  curiously  round  her ;  "  but  though  I  am 
not  at  all  exigeante  or  fanciful  in  such  matters,  is  it  not  rather 
odd  to  be  staying  with  that  dear,  funny  little  man,  Mr.  Byrne  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  see  it,"  returned  Grace,  gravely.  "  He  is  the  kind- 
est and  best  of  creatures ;  he  is  like  a  father  to  me.  And  you 
know,  Lady  Elton,  I  do  not  belong  to  your  world — or  any 
world  except  that  of  my  own  people  and  my  mother's  house." 

"  Very  sweet  of  you  to  say  so,  child  :  but  tell  me  truth,  Grace, 
is  it  not  a  little  bitter  to  you,  this  renunciation  of  all  that  is  gen- 
erally most  valued  in  youth — the  prestige  of  position  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  I  think  I  felt  our  poverty  and  obscurity  very  keenly  at 
first  when  we  were  in  London.  I  felt  a  little  murderous  the  first, 
and  only,  day  I  dined  at  Uncle  Frere's,  though  it  brought  me 
good  fortune  in  your  acquaintance  !  but  I  have  grown  quite 
comfortable  and  content  since  we  were  in  Germany.  Life  has 
a  great  many  sides  to  it,  Lady  Elton." 
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"Have  you  a  lover  in  Zittau,  Grace?"  asked  Lady  Elton, 
quickly.. 

"  Indeed  I  have  not,"  said  Grace,  laughing  and  blushing. 

The  question  distressed  her ;  she  shrank  from  her  friend's  un- 
hesitating utterance  of  a  word  which  to  her  was  very  sweet  and 
sacred,  and  not  to  be  lightly  spoken.  "Have  you  a  lover?" 
Why,  it  was  like  saying,  "Have  you  a  coachman,  or  a  hair- 
dresser?"— as  if  a  lover  was  a  sort  of  essential  hanger-on. 

"  Because,  if  so,  it  would  account  for  a  good  deal  of  content- 
ment." 

"  Well,  I  have  none,"  repeated  Grace,  carelessly. 

"  I  believe  you  ;*  but  it  is  odd.  Do  you  never  intend  to  have 
one  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  with  a  good-humored  smile ;  **  I  suppose  such 
a  state  of  destitution  would  be  highly  disgraceful." 

"  Highly  unnatural,  at  all  events.  Well,  Grace,  if  you  cannot 
come  and  stay  with  me,  come  and  have  a  drive,  and  return  with 
me  to  luncheon." 

"  I  would  be  quite  delighted  ;  but,  dear  Lady  Elton,  I  must 
ask  Randal.  You  see,  I  left  him  yesterday  for  a  little  walk  with 
Maurice  Balfour,  and  we  stayed  more  than  two  hours.  Poor 
Randal  was  so  lonely  and  unhappy  and  cross,  I  dare  not  leave 
him  again." 

"  An  ! "  thoughtfully.  "  Is  he  well  enough  to  come  with  us  ? 
It  might  do  him  good." 

"  It  would  be  perfectly  delightful ;  you  are  so  kind !  I  will 
just  close  the  letter  to  the  dear  mother — she  will  be  charmed  to 
hear  of  you — and  then  I  will  make  Randal  get  ready ;  he  is  up." 
And  she  proceeded  to  add  a  few  hasty  lines  to  her  letter. 

"  Randal,"  she  exclaimed,  a  few  minutes  later,  as  she  came 
quickly  into  his  room,  where  he  was  scribbling  indolently,  with 
a  cigar  in  his  lips,  "  Lady  Elton  is  below,  and  wants  you  to 
come  out  for  a  drive.  I  wish  you  would,  Randal ;  it  would  do 
you  good." 

"Drive  with  Lady  Elton!  Oh,  Grace,  I  couldn't;  I  am 
ashamed  of " 

"  Dear,  dear  Randal ! "  interrupted  Grace,  touched  and  de- 
lighted with  this  expression  of  penitence  and  right  feeling,  and 
in  haste  to  encourage  him,  "  you  must  have  courage ;  let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead.  Lady  Elton  does  not  know  a  word  of 
your — of  what  has  happened ;  no  one  ever  shall.  So  come 
and " 

"Really,  Grace,"  interrupted  Randal  in  his  turn,  "you  are 
too  bad ;  you  never  let  a  fellow  lose  sight  of  his  misfortunes. 
I  was  not  thinking  of  that ;  but  my  overcoat  is  so  shabby,  and 
my  hat  is  the  worse  of  the  wear.     I  am  not  fit  to  be  seen  in 
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Lady  Elton's  carriage,  and  I  will  not  go.  If  you  will  get  my 
hat  ironed,  and  it  is  warm  enough  to  go  without  my  overcoat 
to-morrow  or  next  day,  I  will," 

"  Very  well,"  returned  Grace,  much  disappointed ;  "  but  it 
may  not  be  convenient  to  her  to  call  again.  At  all  events,  I 
will  not  go  to-day.  She  asked  me ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  leave 
you."  » 

"  You  need  not  mind,  then.  You  look  so  miserable,  and  say 
such  disagreeable  things,  that  a  fellow  can  never  forget  his 
troubles  and  sins  for  a  moment.  You  had  better  go.  1  dare 
say  Balfour  will  call,  and  that  will  amuse  me." 

"  Very  well,  Randal !  "  and  she  turned  away  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  This,  then,  was  the  result  of  all  her  exertions :  that  Ran- 
dal could  not  support  the  reproach  of  her  presence. 

*'  Randal  is  so  much  obliged  to  you,  dear  Lady  Elton,"  she 
said,  coming  into  the  little  parlor,  where  she  found  that  lady 
spelling  over  a  German  paper  which  Grace  had  received  that 
morning  from  some  unknown  sender — she  suspected  Falken- 
berg ;  "  but  he  does  not  feel  equal  to  going  out.  However,  as 
he  expects  Maurice  Balfour  to  come  and  see  him,  he  can  spare 
me,  and  1  shall  be  so  pleased  to  drive  with  you,  and  lunch  with 
you  after." 

"  Indeed  ! "  with  a  sharp  look  at  her.  "  I  am  fortunate  in 
securing  you.  Come,  then !  You  are  looking  better  than 
when  I  came  in  ;  you  have  a  little  color.  Color  is  essential  to 
you." 

"Go  to  Hampstead  Heath,  and  back  by  the  Welsh  Harp," 
said  Lady  Elton  to  the  coachman.  "Now,  dear  child,"  she 
continued,  settling  herself  in  her  comer,  "  talk  to  me — tell  me 
of  your  life  in  that  nook  where  vou  have  buried  yourself.  I 
shall  bless  you  if  you  interest  me.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

MAX  FRERE  did  not  quite  recover  his  interview  with 
Grace  all  day,  though  no  one  save  himself  was  aware  of 
the  fact ;  and  he  transacted  business  as  quietly  and  steadily  as 
usual.  Yet  her  voic&  sounded  in  his  ear  all  the  time.  The  sup- 
pressed tone^in  which  she  had  said,  sadly,  and  yet  not  unkindly, 
without  haste  or  anger,  "  I  will  never  kiss  you  again.  Max," 
haunted  him.  If  she  had  uttered  any  sharp,  covert  reproach, 
or  shown  wounded  pride,  or  sentimental  regret,  he  could  better 
have  swept  her  out  of  his  thoughts ;  but  as  it  was,  he  felt, 
though  he  did  not  acknowledge  it  to  himself,  that  he  had  lost 
her — that  she  had  escaped  away  out  of  his  reach. 
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Not  twenty-four  hours  before  he  was  thankful  that  he  had 
avoided  the  temptation  of  blundering  into  some  awkward  en- 
tanglement, if  not  a  foolish  marriage.  Now  he  was  fighting  a 
desperate  fight  against  the  reawakened  passion  returning  on 
him  like  a  giant  refreshed,  stronger  and  fiercer  than  he  had  ever 
felt  it  before. 

A  desperate  need  to  see  her  again,  to  win  her,  to  make  her 
unsay  those  words,  to  confess  that  he  was  her  first  love,  that 
come  who  might  after,  he  would  be  but  second,  devoured  him. 
But  for  this,  he  must  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  She  was  innocent 
and  unworldly,*  he  well  knew  ;  but  she  was  not  a  woman  to  be 
trifled  with.  And  he  had  shown  her  his  real  self  a  little  too 
plainly.  All  that  was  best  in  him  was  attracted  by  her.  And 
at  every  lull  in  the  many  demands  on  his  attention,  he  recalled 
her  face  and  figure,  her  eyes,  her  gestures,  with  a  deep  delight, 
and  felt  that  sne  was  nobler  in  her  shame  at  her  brother's  mis- 
doing than  the  proudest  in  their  pride.  Buty  through  all,  he 
knew  himself  well  enough  to  dread  that  the  day  might  come 
when  he  would  have  survived  these  raptures,  and  think  that  he 
had  surrendered  substance  for  shadow.  Grace  was  so  in  ear- 
nest, too;  so  tender,  so  romantic,  that  she  mieht  be  a  little 
troublesome  in  the  every-day  contact  of  married  life !  Still,  for 
a  while,  it  would  be  intoxicating,  and  worth  the  risk. 

And  so  the  day  wore  by.  And  Max,  feeling  unusually  unde- 
cided, went  to  a  solemn  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  great  city 
magnate,  and  sat  beside  the  magnate's  daughter,  and  was  bored 
to  death. 

The  next  day  the  fatal  bill  was  presented,  and'  Max,  calling 
Randal  a  cursed  young  scamp  in  his  heart,  paid  it  gallantly. 
To  do  Max  justice,  he  was  no  niggard.  He  valued  money  at 
its  real  worth,  and  never  gave  a  thought  to  what  he  considered 
the  vag^e  promise  made  by  his  cousin  that  she  would  repay 
him. 

But  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  some  kind  of  payment,  so, 
as  Frere  senior  was  able  to  come  to  business  that  afternoon. 
Max  managed  to  get  away  earlier  than  usual,  and  drove  rapidly 
in  a  hansom  to  Alma  Terrace. 

We  have  seen  he  was  disappointed. 

He  felt  strangely  irritated  to  think  that  Grace  was  staying  in 
such  a  hovel  of  a  place,  with  a  criminal  brother  and  an  old  buf- 
fer like  Jimmy  Byrne,  and  was  disposed  to  go  straight  to  Lady 
Elton  and  ask  her  to  offer  her  young  favorite  hospitality. 

This  was  a  matter,  however,  that  required  consideration. 

He  was  anicious  to  keep  his  promise  of  secrecy  in  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter ;  and  perhaps  Grace  did  not  intend  to  let  Lady 
Elton  know  she  was  in  town.     How  could  he  manage  to  obtain 
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an  interview  with  his  cousin  ?  She  would  most  probably  deny 
herself;  and  it  would  be  scarcely  decent  to  force  himself  in  where 
he  would  have  a  chance  of  encountering  Randal. 

He  would  write  Grace  a  note.  He  had  a  good  excuse.  He 
ought  to  set  her  mind  at  rest.  So,  whea  Grace  returned,  re- 
freshed and  invigorated,  from  her  long  morning  with  Lady  Elton, 
the  following  note  awaited  her : 

'•  Dear  Grace  : 

"  I  have  settled  the  business  about  which  we  spoke 
satisfactorily.  Do  not  give  it  another  thought.  Does  Lady 
Elton  know  you  are  in  town,  or  do  you  wish  her  to  know  ?  I 
am  anxious  to  see  you  again  respecting  Randal  and  other  mat- 
ters.   When  may  I  call  1 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  Max  Frere." 

To  which  the  next  morning's  post  brought  him  a  reply : 

"  Dear  Max  : 

"  I  thank  you  from  my  heart !  Do  not  think  me  too 
ungrateful,  but- 1  would  much  rather  not  see  you.  Can  you  not 
write  about  Randal  ?  In  a  few  days  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you 
what  arrangements  we  can  make  for  repaying  your  kind  and 
generous  loan.  I  have  seen  Lady  Elton.  Trusting  always  to 
your  secrecy,  I  am,  Yours  truly, 

"  Grace  Frere." 

But,  too  impatient  to  await  the  reply,  Max  determined  to  call 
on  his  aunt,  and  try  to  ascertain,  he  scarce  knew  what. 

The  evening  was  closing  in,  and  by  her  orders.  Lady  Elton's 
careful  attendant  had  shut  out  the  remaining  light,  and  thrown 
a  fresh  beech  log  on  the  fire,  retreating  noiselessly,  because  he 
imagined  his  mistress  slept,  so  motionless  was  ^e  as  she  re- 
clined in  an  arm-chair  by  the  hearth.  She  sat  in  her  morning 
room,  or  study,  which  was  so  pleasantly  colored,  as  artistically 
arranged,  as  redolent  of  flowers,  as  it  was  when  it  opened 
Grace's  eyes  for  the  first  time  to  the  possibilities  of  furniture  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  joy  of  life. 

Lady  Elton  kept  quite  still  long  after  the  considerate  Luigi 
had  slid  noiselessly  from  the  room.  The  fresh  log  caught  the 
flame,  and  splintered  and  sparkled,  gleaming  on  the  heavv  folds 
of  her  black  silk  dress,  on  the  black  lace  skillfully  disposea  upon 
her  head,  on  the  jeweled  pins  which  retained  it  in  its  place,  and 
the  jeweled  hand  which  lay  in  such  expressive  listlessness  over 
the  arm  of  the  chair. 
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But  though  she  lay  back  with  closed  lids,  Lady  Elton  was 
thoroughly  awake.  Only  her  eyes  saw  scenes  and  her  ear  heard 
sounds  which  had  passed  away,  some  of  them  long  ago,  into  the 
gulf  of  years. 

She  recalled  the  relief  of  finding  herself  rich  and  independent 
after  her  husband's  death,  although  he  who  had  once  been  so 
dear  to  her  was  "  bound  with  links  of  iron  "  to  a  terrible  woman 
— an  embodied  curse — by  a  moment's  mad  folly  in  early  youth. 
She  recalled  the  mingled  agony  and  delight  of  meeting  him  far 
away  in  a  comer  of  southern  France — a  crushed,  careless,  cyn- 
ical man,  working  mechanically  at  his  art  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciences  of  a  slender  income,  which  barely  sufficed  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  woman  who  was  legally  his  wife,  and  to  educate 
his  boy,  whom  he  almost  hid  from  the  mother. 

Then  came  a  long  lapse  of  years  spent  wandering  in  out-of- 
the-way  places,  of  bits  of  bright  sunshine  and  sympathy  care- 
fully hidden  from  the  world,  of  long  spells  of  shadow  and 
suppression,  succeeded  by  the  memory  of  debts  paid  which 
were  never  incurred  by  herself,  of  the  freedom  which  came  too 
late,  of  the  broken  life  that  breathed  its  last  in  her  arms.  And 
then  came  a  slow  knitting  up  of  the  raveled  threads,  a  quiet. 
Comforting  interest  in  "his  boy,"  for  whose  sake  she  again 
mingled  among  her  old  acquamtances,  that  she  might  make 
useful  friends  for  him.  So  old  habits  were  renewed  and  wound 
themselves  about  her,  and  the  stream  of  her  life  worked  itself 
new  channels.  Many  a  costly  disappointment  in  \\.^x  protdgi 
ensued  ;  then  renewal  of  hope  when  he  exchanged  into  an  In- 
dian regiment.     And  now  the  last  light  was  quenched. 

So  she  sat  alone,  inert,  as  if  all  motive-power  had  left  her. 
All  was  over,  only  she  must  just  act  a  little  to  the  last,  were  it 
only  to  silence  conjecture.  Meantime  the  well-ordered  machin- 
ery of  her  existence  worked  as  smoothly  as  ever. 

A  very  perfect  little  dinner  had  awaited  Maurice  Balfour  the 
day  before.  And  Lady  Elton,  whose  grief  took  the  form  rather 
of  calm,  complete  resignation  of  hope  than  violent  outburst,  re- 
ceived him  with  the  well-bred,  easy  courtesy  which  was  her 
second  nature. 

In  the  confidential  talk  which  ensued,  she  showed  more  of 
her  heart  to  the  stronger  than  any  of  her  living  intimate?  had 
ever  seen.  It  was  a  relief  to  her,  and  so  was  her  intercourse 
that  morning  with  Grace.  Grace  was  very  sweet  and  pleasant 
to  her ;  could  she  have  had  Grace  with  her  always,  she  might 
in  time  regain  her  mental  tone ;  but  Grace  belonged  to  her  own 
people. 

"  Madame,"  said  Luigi,  softly,  returning  to  the  room  as  noise- 
lessly as  he  had  left  it—"  Madame,  will  you  receive  Mr.  Maxwell 
Frere ,?  " 
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"  Let  him  come  in,"  returned  Lady  Elton,  without  stirring. 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  said  Max,  advancing  through  the  dim  room, 
**  I  am  shocked  to  find  you  have  been  seriously  unwell ;  I  had 
no  idea  of  it." 

••I  do  not  see  how  you  could,"  said  she,  extending  her 
hand  to  him  with  a  smile,  "  when  you  never  call,  and  we  never 
meet." 

"  Quite  true  !  "  returned  Max,  drawing  a  chair  in  front  of  the 
fire ;  **  but  I  am  aware  you  do  not  care  for  my  society,  and  I  am 
really  always  very  busy." 

"  Yes,  Max,  I  like  to  talk  to  you  sometimes  ;  and  I  am  not  in 
the  least  offended.     But  what  has  brought  you  here  now.^* " 

**  First,  to  ask  for  some  dinner ;  secondly,  to  have  a  talk  with 
you,  which  I,  too,  like  sometimes." 

"  Certainly ;  ring  the  bell.  What  have  you  done  with  your 
father?  Luigi,"  to  the  servant  who  answered  the  bell,  "din- 
ner. 

"  Oh,  he  is  dining  at  home  on  beef  tea  and  farinaceous  food. 
He  is  dyspeptic,  and  goes  to  bed  at  nine." 

"  Indeed !  I  thought  he  was  as  adamant  to  the  ills  of  the 
flesh.     Now,  Max,  tell  me  all  the  news — real  news." 

This  occupied  them  till  dinner  was  announced. 

During  the  repast  Lady  Elton  roused  herself,  and  talked  a 
little  as  she  was  wont.  And  when  it  was  over,  and  the  discreet 
Luigi  had  vvithdrawn,  as  Max  was  turning  over  in  his  mind  how 
he  should  best  approach  the  subject  uppermost  in  his  thoughts. 
Lady  Elton  said,  suddenly : 

"  Oh,  by-the-bye,  Grace  Frere  was  with  me  all  the  morning. 
I  caimot  quite  make  out  what  has  brought  her  over.  She  says 
Randal  was  seriously  ill.  I  suspect  he  was  in  a  serious  scrape. 
Have  you  seen  her.'*    Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  her.  I  don't  know  much  about  it,  but  I 
think  he  has  been  in  a  slight  mess;  however,  it  is  all  right 


now." 


"Which  means  you  have  helped  him — quite  right.  Max. 
Take  another  glass  of  claret ;  they  say  it  is  good." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Max,  and  waited  for  his  aunt  to  go  on. 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is  rather  a  vaurien,**  she  resumed ;  **  but  I 
wish  we  could  do  something  for  him,  or  get  something  for 
him,  for  Grace's  sake.  She  is  terribly  anxious — I  can  see  it 
quite  well." 

"  It  is  rather  too  bad  that  she  should  have  such  a  millstone 
about  her  neck,"  remarked  Max.  "  In  fact,  she  is  rather  quix- 
otic about  all  her  people." 

"  For  her  own  interests,  perhaps.  But  if  it  makes  her  hap- 
py?" 
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"  If  it  doeJs,**  returned  Max,  skeptically. 

"  I  think  she  seems  to  have  been  very  happy  in  Germany.  I 
suppose  there  is  an  admirer  of  some  descnption  hidden  away 
there ;  a  girl  of  her  age  must  feel  dull  without  an  admirer. 
But,  I  must  say,  I  could  make  nothing  of  her  talk  to-day — and 
you  know  how  candid  and  open  she  is — well,  there  was  really 
nothing  in  what  she  said  that  would  lead  me  to  think  so." 

"  I  suppose  she  is  considered  handsome  ?  " 

"  V>oyou  think  so  ?  "  asked  Lady  Elton,  with  a  sudden  sharp 
look  in  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  I  do,  very ;  I  always  thought  her  charming,"  said  Max, 
with  much  frankness.  "  And  so  did  you,  till  she  vexed  you  by 
her  obstinacy  about  Darnell,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it." 

"  I  have  changed  my  mind,"  replied  Lady  Elton  ;  "  I  am  not 
sure  but  she  was  right.  Life  does  not  present  such  an  emharras 
of  sweets  that  one  can  afford  to  start  with  the  standing  bitter 
of  an  ill-assorted  marriage." 

"  Indeed,"  thoughtfully ;  there  was  a  pause. 

"  Max,"  resumed  Lady  Elton,  "  is  there  any  quarrel  between 
you — I  mean  you  and  Grace  ?  I  never  quite  understood  why 
you  were  not  better  friends — I  cannot  fancy  any  man  not  liking 
Grace." 

Not  like  Grace  !  great  heavens !  when  he  had  spent  a  whole 
year  fighting  against  that  intense  liking ! 

**  You  are  quite  mistaken.  I  like  her  very  much.  I  always 
did ;  but  she  is  a  little  fanciful,  and  proud  as  Lucifer.  She  does 
not  deign  to  understand  a  commonplace  fellow,  like  myself." 

**  That  is  your  fault,  I  am  sure." 

"  Perhaps  so.  But  I  wish  to  put  myself  right  with  her,  if — 
if  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity.  I  might  be  of  use  to  Ran- 
dal. Ask  her  here  to-morrow — to  luncheon,  or  what  you  like. 
I  want  to  explain  myself— to "  he  stopped,  his  thoughts  ap- 
parently wandering. 

Lady  Elton  looked  at  him  with  some  curiosity. 

**  Very  well,"  she  said,  "  I  ask  no  indiscreet  questions.  It  is 
much  better  to  be  friends;  and  I  am  sure  Grace  will  want 
friendly  help  to  rid  herself  of  Randal." 

"  That  is  what  I  fear  she  will  never  try  to  do.  It  is  absurd 
the  way  in  which  she  tries  to  play  providence  to  her  brother. 
There  should  be  some  national  institution  for  the  reception  of 
amiable,  picturesque,  harmless,  good-for-nothings  like  Randal 
Frere,  where  they  would  be  forced  to  do  what  work  they  could. 
Why,  it  would  even  pay  to  keep  them  in  food  and  clothes,  and 
let  them  scribble  and  play  at  being  fine  gentlemen  rather  than 
to  leave  them  at  large  to  ruin  their  relatives." 

"Why,  what  has  Randal  done?"  asked  Lady  Elton,  sur- 
prised at  the  bitterness  with  which  Max  spoke. 
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**  Oh,  he  has  not  mined  his  mother  and  sisters  ^^/ /  "  returned 
Max,  smiling ;  "  but  it  is  highly  probable  he  will ;  and  I  want 
to  warn  Grace — to  speak  to  her  seriously." 

"  It  is  a  delicate  undertaking." 

**  It  is,  and  can  only  be  managed  in  a  tite-h-tite,  I  wish  you 
would  help  me  to  get  him,  Randal,  out  of  the  country." 

"  Me !  Why,  Max,  you  could  do  a  great  deal  more.  You 
have  such  wide-spread  business  connections." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  curses, 
both  loud  and  de^,  of  the  unfortunate  business  man  or  men  to 
whom  I  might  consign  him.  What  real  work  is  he  fit  for  ?  If 
you  could  find  a  secretaryship  where  there  was  nothing  to  write, 
or  a  curatorship  where  there  was  nothing  to  keep,  I  think  he 
would  suit  admirably;  and  such  things  are,  I  believe,  to  be 
found  among  your  dilettanti  friends." 

"  I  will  look  about.  Max  ;  but  such  God-sends  are  rare.  Still, 
Randal  might  get  on  with  the  sort  of  people  you  mean.  He 
has  good  manners,  a  plausible  tongue,  and  puts  his  best  intel- 
lectual wares  in  the  window,  like  the  cheap  shops.  He  has  a 
certain  sharpness,  too,  that  would  enable  nim  to  pick  up  art- 
jargon  very  quickly." 

"  Then  let  us  try  and  get  him  out  of  the  country  as  soon  as 
possible ;  if  I  can  assist,  I  will." 

"  It  is  a  g^eat  pity  Grace  was  not  the  boy,"  said  Lady  Elton  ; 
"  she  would  have  been  so  useful  and  energetic ;  and  Randal 
would  have  been  such  a  gracefully-helpless  and  amiably-selfish 
woman — a  sort  of  woman  that  always  succeeds." 

"  I  fear  that  the  family  would  not  be  the  better  of  the  change," 
returned  Max,  with  a  slight  sneer.  "  Energetic,  useful  men  like 
to  be  energetic  and  useful  for  themselves.  Nevertheless,  my 
dear  aunt,  I  hope  you  will  secure  me  a  tSte-A-tite  with  Grace  as 
soon  as  possible." 

"  I  will  send  you  a  note  when  I  can  manage  it.  I  suppose 
evening  will  be  tne  best  time." 

"  Any  time  will  do,  except  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  I  fancy  you  have  had  a  battle-royal,"  said  Lady  Elton. 

**  No,  no — only  a  little  misunderstanding." 

*'  Well,  I  am  glad  you  take  an  interest  in  your  kinsfolk.  Max. 
I  always  thought  you  too  indifferent." 

"  Oh,  you  do  not  know  half  my  merits  yet !  ** 

Then  the  conversation  wandered  away  to  politics  and  a  little 
gossip,  and  then  slackened ;  and  Max,  seeing  that  his  aunt 
looked  weary,  rose,  and  bid  her  good-night  with  unusual  kindli- 
ness. 

"You  will  not  forget,"  were  his  last  words,  "and  you  need 
not  say  anything  to  Grace — let  it  seem  an  accident." 
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"  Good-night,  Max ;  I  will  see  to  it." 

"  I  wonder  what  he  wants  ?  "  thought  Lady  Elton,  with  lan- 
guid curiosity,  as  she  rang  for  her  maid.  "  I  used  to  fancy 
there  had  been  some  love-passages  between  them  at  Dungar, 
but  if  so,  I  am  sure  Max  would  avoid  her  now ;  he  is  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  ally  himself  to  a  helpless,  broken-down 
family  ;  but  he  seems  describing  an  eccentric  orbit  just  at  pres- 
ent.    I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  find  it  all  out  in  time." 

Maurice  Balfour's  hearty  reception  by  the  little  group  in  Jim- 
my Byrne's  humble  lodging  was  very  delightful  to  him.  The 
only  experience  of  family  life  he  had  ever  known  was  during  his 
boyish  days  at  Dungar,  and  he  looked  back  to  them  with  a  de- 
gree of  tenderness  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  confess. 
To  find,  then,  the  thread  of  the  old  friendship,  so  lost  and 
broken  by  his  varied  wanderings  in  rough  places,  where  among 
many  comrades  he  was  much  alone — to  knit  it  together  and  feel 
that  it  was  even  stronger  at  the  joint,  was  a  delight  beyond  what 
he  had  dared  to  dream. 

He  had  always  remembered  Grace  as  infinitely  his  junior — as 
a  child  —a  plaything ;  and  it  made  him  feel  almost  bewildered, 
between  strangeness  and  familiarity,  to  find  her  so  womanly  and 
companionable  and  serious,  while  every  now  and  then  glimpses 
of  her  old  bright,  willful  self  might  be  caught  through  even  the 
unusual  quiet  of  her  manner.  For  Grace  did  not  quickly  throw 
off  the  effect  of  the  stunning  blow  which  had  been  dealt  her  by 
her  brother.  It  was  such  a  cruel  verification  of  the  contemptu- 
ous estimate  Max  had  formed  of  him ;  and  though  she  herself 
had  not  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  Randal's  character,  though 
she  felt  he  was  weak  and  facile,  she  had  never  anticipated  he 
would  stoop  to  dishonor. 

Balfour  had  seen  little  of  ladies'  society,  nor  was  that  little  of 
a  good  class.  Hard-working  mothers  of  families,  or  spoiled 
colonial  belles,  whose  airs  and  coquetries  were  of  the  coarsest, 
and  fair  Spanish  women,  who  were  mere  passionate  children. 

The  frank  friendliness  and  delicate  simplicity  of  his  old  play- 
mate were  more  channing  than  he  could  express,  if  he  had 
wished  to  say  anything  about  it,  which  he  did  not ;  all  he  cared 
was  to  enjoy  it  to  the  full,  and  as  long  as  he  could ;  for  the 
result  to  himself  he  did  not  care.  While  her  perfect  sisterly 
ease,  and  his  conviction  that  a  rough,  unpolished  fellow  like 
himself  could  never  attract  such  a  divinity,  made  this  intercourse 
safe  enough  for  her.  Balfour  was  keenly  conscious  that  his  po- 
sition warranted  no  matrimonial  intentions,  nor  indeed  did 
serious  intentions  of  any  kind  enter  his  head.  He  loved  adven- 
ture and  freedom  and  roaming,  with  all  his  quiet  and  seeming 
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indolence ;  though  there  was  another  side  of  his  nature  as  yet 
undeveloped,  which  could  value  the  interests  and  affections  of  a 
home. 

Nothing  that  could  have  happened  would  have  so  roused  and 
diverted  Grace's  thoughts  as  thos  encounter  with  her  old  friend, 
and  he  quickly  became  as  one  of  them.  He  called  in  the  morn- 
ing to  know  if  he  could  do  anything  for  Randal ;  he  called  in 
the  evening  to  see  Jimmy,  and  he  called  in  the  afternoon,  when 
he  had  seen  those  persons  connected  with  the  undertaking  in 
which  he  hoped  for  employment,  with  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  up  communications,  and  gave  Randal  his  arm  if  he  wished, 
or  escorted  Grace  to  shop  or  to  walk.  And  how  both  friends 
enjoyed  those  rambles ! 

Happy  is  it  for  the  world  that  the  best  pleasures  are  the 
cheapest.  A  quick  walk,  with  the  delightful  sense  of  independ- 
ence which  personal  locomotion  bestows,  the  pleasant  associa- 
tion of  a  sympathetic  companion,  the  exchange  of  remark  and 
jest,  the  sense  of  enjoyment  in  the  light  and  air — what  delight 
is  composed  of  such  simple  ingredients  !  Then  to  gather  round 
the  table  after  the  tea  was  removed,  and  talk  over  common 
memories,  to  relate  separate  experiences,  to  chaff  each  other 
over  a  game  of  cards,  to  try  and  sketch  each  other's  portraits, 
or  argue  over  some  point  on  which  they  differed,  while  youth 
and  fresh  spirits  and  hearty  kindliness  turned  the  little,  mean 
parlor,  with  its  horse-hair  sofa,  its  one  easy-chair,  its  rickety 
chiffonier — that  lodging-house  amalgamation  of  side-board  and 
cabinet,  into  a  temple  of  bright,  healthy  sociability — these  were 
pleasures  the  wealth  of  a  millionaire  could  not  purchase,  and 
could  scarcely  improve. 

Meantime  Jimmy  was  somewhat  slow  in  his  operations.  Of 
course,  Mrs.  Frere  wrote  a  lachrymose  letter,  stating  her  willing- 
ness to  immolate  herself  and  her  pearls  on  the  shrine  of  ma- 
ternal love,  and  sign  anything  for  dear  Randal's  sake.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Byrne  should  sacrifice  nothing ;  she  would  not  hear 
of  it.  Indeed,  his  devotion  to  the  family  was  most  praiseworthy, 
but  then  he  owed  his  present  position  and  prosperity  entirely  to 
the  family. 

**  As  if  that  gave  us  a  right  to  his  hard  earnings,  poor  fellow," 
thought  Grace,  as  she  perused  this  epistle,  and  then  raised  her 
head  to  urge  Jimmy,  who  sat  opposite  her  at  their  early  break- 
fast. 

"Jimmy,  dear,  could  you  get  that  paper,  or  bond,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  ready  to  send  to  my  mother  this  evening  }  You  must 
and  shall  not  give  up  the  pearls  until  you  have  some  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  debt  to  you,  and  then  we  must  see  about  paying 
you.  But  I  cannot  leave  London  till  I  have  paid  Max,  at  least, 
a  portion  of  his  advance." 
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"  Why,  then,  Miss  Grace,  where's  your  hurry?  Isn't  he  rich 
enough  to  buy  and  sell  us  all  twice  over  ?  Sure,  you  needn't 
run  your  head  into  a  noose ;  there  is  no  sense  in  it." 

"  Ah,  Jimmy,  if  I  could  only  make  you  understand  the  fever 
I  feel  at  times  to  think  this  is  not  paid !  It  spoils  my  life — ^it 
degrades  me  in  my  own  eyes." 

"  Well,  I  will  see  about  the  pearls,  anyhow." 

"  If  you  could  get  fifty  pounds  for  them — just  keeping  back 
the  loclcet  with  my  father  s  picture — I  might  send  it  to  Max  at 
once." 

"  Ahem  !  Miss  Grace,  you  see  the  foolishness  of  people  and 
fashion  is  such  that  I  am  afraid  the  jewels "  (he  called  them 
*•  jools  ")  "  won't  fetch  half  they  are  worth.  Anyhow,  I  will 
see." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  "  said  Randal,  coming  in  late, 
as  usual ;  he  had  begun  to  breakfast  with  them  again. 

"  About  the  money  for  Max — I  cannot  go  back  until  it  is  part- 
ly paid,  at  all  events,  and  I  am  longing  to  return." 

•*  Well,  Grace,  I  must  say  you  have  very  little  consideration 
for  a  fellow  to  talk  before  me  in  that  way.  You  know  how  mis- 
erable it  makes  me — I  declare  I  cannot  eat  a  mouthful.  I  know 
it  was  very  wrong,  and  all  that,  to — to  get  in  debt,  but  I  de- 
clare- to  heaven  I  was  drawn  into  playing  quite  against  my 
will." 

"  Why,  Randal,  I  must  speak  to  Jimmy  while  I  can.  He  is 
out  all  day,  and  Maurice  is  always  here  in  the  evening.  I  do 
not  wish  to  hurt  you,  dear,  but  if  you  cannot  bear  to  listen,  you 
must  just  go  away.  Jimmy,  dear,  you  will  try  to  sell  those 
pearls  as  soon  as  you  can  ? ' 

"  Ay,  that  I  will.  Miss  Grace.  And  now,  be  the  powers !  it 
is  hall-past  eight — I  must  be  off,"  cried  Jimmy,  not  sorry  for  an 
excuse  to  escape  the  discussion. 

"  You  see,  you  tire  out  even  Jimmy,"  cried  Randal,  as  he  sat 
down  and  helped  himself  to  some  preserve.  "You  hammer, 
hammer,  hammer,  at  any  unfortunate  nail  you  want  to  drive  in, 
till  one  is  distracted." 

"Randal,"  she  returned,  "you  amaze  me!  How  can  you 
know  any  peace  or  rest  till  you  can  pay  Max  ?  " 

"  You  are  very  hard,"  returned  Randal,  miserably.  "  I  am 
very  wretched  !  and  what  can  I  do  .>  I  have  nothing  I  can  call 
my  own.  I  must  either  rob  Max  or  my  mother ;  and  of  the 
two,  I  would  rather  rob  Max.  I  will  never  see  his  face  again, 
probably." 

"  But,  Randal " 

"  Oh,  I  know  I  am  a  prodigal  and  a  ne'er-do-weel !  Get  your 
ally,  Maurice,  to  take  me  somewhere,  anywhere,  and  give  me  a 
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pickaxe,  if  he  can  find  nothing  better.    I  will  be  a  navvy,  any 
thing,  rather  than  stay  here  to  be  badgered  and  despised  ! " 

"  Dear  Randal,"  cried  Grace,  pained  yet  pleased  at  this  un- 
expected utterance,  **  I  never  despise  you ;  and  I  will  try  and 
help  you  with  all  my  heart.  Don't  suppose  I  think  because  you 
were — well,  weak  once,  that  you  will  never  be  strong  again. 
But  surely  it  is  weak  to  shrink  facing  what  is  inevitable. ' 

"  You  chatter  so  much,  that  Jimmy  will  suspect  the  truth ; 
and  then  I  could  have  no  comfort  in " 

"He  has  not  the  least  idea.  He  never  shall.  Not  a  soul 
shall  ever  know,  except  you,  and  I — and" — a  sigh — "Max," 
interrupted  Grace. 

"  I  am  the  most  miserable  fellow  in  existence,"  said  Randal, 
pushing  away  his  plate  and  cup.  leaning  his  head  on  his  hands 
and  his  elbows  on  the  table. 

"  Come,  come,  dear  brother ;  do  not  be  so  unhappy.  We 
will  get  away  to  Germany,  and  the  change  will  make  you  a  new 
creature." 

"  When  can  we  start  ?  "  asked  Randal,  a  shade  less  miserably, 
but  without  raising  his  head. 

"  Very  soon,  I  hope.     It  depends  a  good  deal  on  Jimmy." 

"There — there  is  Balfour !  "     The  front  door-bell  sounded. 

"  Now  don't  preach  any  more,  like  a  good  girl." 

But  it  was  not  Balfour.  It  was  a  messenger  with  a  note  from 
Lady  Elton : 

"  Come  to  me,  like  a  dear  girl,  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  have 
had  a  wretched  night,  and  I  want  to  talk  with  you.  The  bearer 
will  get  a  cab  for  you,  and  I  will  drive  you  back  after  lunch- 
eon. Tell  your  brother  he  must  spare  you  to  me  now  he  is 
better." 

"  Read  that,"  said  Grace,  handing  the  note  to  her  brother. 

"  You  will  go,  of  course." 

"  Yes  ;  I  will  ask  the  messenger  to  wait,"  looking  through  the 
door.  "  It  is  the  old  commissionaire  Lady  Elton  always  em- 
ploys, and  calls  her  orderly." 

"  Grace,"  said  Randal,  thoughtfully,  putting  down  the  note, 
as  she  returned  to  the  room,  "  Lady  Elton  is  very  fond  of  you." 

He  paused. 

"Yes,  I  really  think  she  is,"  said  Grace,  who  was  busy  put- 
ting away  her  letters,  and  closing  one  she  had  partly  written  the 
day  before. 

"  Do  you  think  she  would  lend  you  this  money  ?  She  has 
plenty.     It  would  be  a  mere  trifle  to  her." 

"Never!  How  could  you  think  of  such  a  thing?  That 
would  indeed  be  degrading  I  " 
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•*  I  will  never  make  another  suggestion,"  said  Randal,  with 
dignity. 

Vexed  and  disappointed  after  having  had  a  glimpse  of  better 
things  in  her  brother,  Grace  hastened  to  put  on  her  hat  and 
cloak,  glad  to  get  out  of  the  house. 

Lady  Elton  looked  pale  and  depressed,  but  received  Grace 
with  warmth.  The  conversation  turned  on  Randal — his  ac- 
quirements and  capabilities. 

"For,"  said  her  ladyship,  "you  know  him,  I  sub'pect,  better 
than  he  knows  himself.  ' 

It  was  a  topic  of  great  interest  to  Grace.  And  then  Lady 
Elton  had  many  questions  to  ask  about  Germany.  She  talked 
vaguely  of  letting  her  beautiful  apartment,  and  quitting  London 
— at  any  rate,  for  a  day  or  two. 

Perhaps  she  might  rest  at  Dresden  for  awhile.  It  was  one  of 
the  few  continental  towns  she  had  never  visited.  And  so,  con- 
versing gently  and  easily,  with  here  and  there  a  thoughtful 
pause,  the  time  slipped  away,  and  luncheon-hour  came. 

When  it  was  over,  Lady  Elton  said : 

"  I  have  to  see  a  man  about  a  couple  of  pictures  I  want  to 
sell,  and  1  will  return  for  you  in  an  hour,  if  you  do  not  mind 
waiting." 

Of  course,  Grace  did  not  mind,  and  when  Lady  Elton  left 
her,  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  let  her  fingers  wander  over  the 
keys,  while  she  thought  of  the  last  time  she  had  sat  alone  in 
that  chamber,  trying  hard  to  bring  her  mind  into  accord  with 
Lady  Elton's  counsel,  and  accept  Darnell ;  feeling  a  good  deal 
ashamed  of  herself,  as  she  remembered  how  large  a  share  her 
deep  mortification  at  her  cousin's  conduct  had  in  determining 
her.  Thank  heaven  !  she  had  yielded  to  the  sound  impulse  of 
her  better  nature,  and  was  free — free  for  the  service  of  her  own 
dear  home  and  its  beloved  inmates.  And  on  the  whole  she  had 
been  very  happy  in  Germany.  Except  for  some  small  annoy- 
ances respecting  Falkenberg,  she  had  had  no  troubles  whatever 
— and  these  she  feared  had  been  partly  brought  about  by  her 
own  vanity.  It  was  so  delightful  to  meet  admiring  glances,  and 
to  receive  covert,  delicately-insinuated  compliments ;  to  feel 
conscious  of  power  over  any  one.  "  Not  that  I  have  any  in 
reality,"  said  Grace  to  herself,  as  with  the  thought  of  Falken- 
berg her  fingers  mechanically  touched  the  notes  of  the  sweet 
Thuringian  "  Lieder,"  "Den  Lieben  Langen  Tag,"  of  which  he 
was  so  fond.  "  Falkenberg,  with  all  his  sentiment  and  his  lover- 
like friendship,  always  intended  to  marry  Gertrud ;  and  Max 
changed  with  his  change  of  place,  and  ours.  I  wonder  vdll  any 
one  ever  think  me  worth  a  little  sacrifice — a  little  faith  and 
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patience  ?  I  suppose  I  do  not  seem  very  valuable.  Yet,  I  be- 
lieve I  am.  Ah !  to  be  well  loved  must  be  paradise  to  a  true 
heart.  Well,  I  ,am  loved  at  home,  and  it  is  a  poor,  weak  nature 
that  cannot  wait  and  hope,  and  try  to  be  worthy.  My  dearest 
mother,  how  she  longs  for  me  1  She  can  do  so  little  with- 
out  " 

Here  her  reflections  were  suddenly  cut  short  by  a  voice  she 
knew  and  almost  dreaded. 

"  Is  that  a  German  air,  Grace,  that  you  are  playing  so  plaint- 
ively .>  "  . 

*'  Max ! "  she  cried,  starting  up  and  confronting  him,  her 
hands  clasped  and  dropped  before  her,  her  heart  beating  fast, 
and  her  cheeks  crimson  with  the  painful  shame  of  seeing  him 
again  face  to  face  thus  unprepared.  Then  she  stood  quite  still 
and  silent,  her  eyes  downcast,  every  Hne  and  curve  expressive 
of  arrested  flight. 

Max,  partly  misinterpreting  these  sighs  of  emotion,  let  his 
eyes  rest  upon  her  an  instant  before  he  replied.  He  had  come 
to  the  selft-appointed  tryst  with  infinite  eagerness,  but,  unlike  his 
usual  habit,  without  any  definite  intention,  except  to  renew  the 
old  terms  of  tender  intercourse;  for  in  her  absence  all  the  ob- 
jections to  a  marriage  of  simple  affection  with  Grace  arrayed 
themselves  as  of  old,  and  it  seemed  to  him  the  act  of  a  simple- 
ton, still  he  could  not  resist  coming  to  scorch  himself  at  the 
fatal  flame. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  very  glad  to  see  me,**  said  he,  with 
his  frankest  smile  and  manner. 

"  Indeed  I  am  not,  Max,  though  it  is  ungrateful ;  but  you  can 
understand  that.'* 

"  No,  I  cannot;  Why  should  your  brother's — welU  let  us  say 
foUy^ — interfere  between  us  ?  Come,  Grace,  sit  down,  and  let  us 
have  a  confidential  talk  until  Lady  Elton  comes  back.** 

"Very  well.  Max,"  said  Grace,  reluctantly,  and  dropping  on 
the  nearest  «eat,  which  happened  to  be  a  sofa. 

Max  sat  down  beside  her ;  his  dark,  refined  face,  deep-set,  ex- 
pressive eyes  and  faultless  garments,;  had  always  charmed  Grace, 
and  now,  in  all  her  sense  of.  humiliation,  they  recalled  the 
almost  awed  admiration  with  which  she  had  first  regarded  him 
at  Dungar.  "  How  nice  he  can  be  I  *'  she  thought,  glancing  at 
him  through  her  long  lashes ;  ."  and  how  well  dressed  I  Falken- 
berg  is  like  a  chorus-singer  in  his  Jdger  clothes,  and  Maurice 
Balfour's  things  hang  on  him  like  bags.** 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Randal,'*  Max  was  saying  while 
these  thoughts  flashed  across  her  mind.  "  What  is  to  be  done 
with  him  ?  **    A  pause,  looking  keenly  at  her.     No  reply. 

"  You  are  sensible  enough  to  see  that  under  the  circumstances 
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I  could  not  recommend  him  to  any  of  my  friends.  Well  no  " — 
in  answer  tp  a  little  gesture  of  deprecation — "  independent  of 
anything  else,  his  habits  are  so  unbusinesslike.  Why,  Cart- 
wright  told  Darnell  that  at  first  he  hoped  he  was  going  to  be 
very  useful  in  their  French  correspondence,  and  then  he  fell  off 
rapidly,  and  became  utterly  worthless.  There  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  send  him  out  of  the  country." 

"  Well,  I  am  going  to  take  him  out  of  the  country  in  another 
week,  perhaps,"  said  Grace;  "and  I  would  rather  you  did  not 
trouble  yourself  about  him,"  twisting  her  hands  a  Httle,  and 
looking  away  from  him.  **  You  have  been  very  good  and  very 
generous.  Max;  I  am  very  grateful  to  you — very — and  so  is 
Randal,  only  we  have  cost  you  enough,  and  troubled  you 
enough.  You  are  quite  justified  in  washing  your  hands  of  us ; 
so  pray  do.  And,  Max,  Jimmy  Byrne  and  I  are  arranging  to 
pay  you  back  a  part  of — your  kind  loan — of  course  it  is  a  loan." 

*'  And  is  this  the  way  you  show  the  gratitude  you  spoke  of— 
in  breaking  with  me  ?  " 

"  Breaking !  there  is  nothing  to  break  between  us.  We  can 
always  be  good  friends.  We  never  saw  much  of  each  other,  and 
we  snail  see  less  in  future." 

**  But  I  want  to  see  more  of  you — much  more,"  taking  her 
hand  and  imprisoning  it  in  both  his  own.  "  You  know  I  love 
you,  Grace !  I  always  did,  though  I  did  not  know  how  much 
till  I  thought  I  had  lost  you.  My  sweetest  cousin,"  he  went  on, 
hurried  beyond  his  self-control  by  an  impulse  he  could  not  re- 
sist, "  you  must  believe  in  me.  Give  me  a  nearer  title — give  me 
yourself." 

"  Ah,  Max,  it  is  quite  impossible !  I  yould  not,  and  you  would 
be  sorry  if  I  did." 

"  What ! "  cried  Max,  "  are  you  implacable  ?  Is  this  the  re- 
venge you  take,  because  from  ordinary  prudence — from  con- 
sideration for  my  father,  I  hesitated  to  avow  what  I  felt 
when " 

"  Pray,  do  not  speak  so.  Max,"  drawing  away  her  hand,  and 
recoiling  with  some  hauteur.  **  I  have  nothing  to  revenge,  or  be 
implacable  about,  or  forgive ;  only — ^it  is  hard  to  say  it — I  would 
rather  not  marry  you,  if  that  is  what  you  mean." 

"  Yes,  it  is  what  I  mean,  and  mean  with  all  my  soul.  Grace, 
you  are  too  true,  too  honest  to  pretend  you  forget  Dungar  and 
our  parting.  I  recall  now,  as  I  have  done  many  a  time  since, 
the  heavenly  sweetness  of  that  kiss !  I  may  have  been  cold  and 
worldly,  but  I  loved  you  then,  and  ever  since,  and  you  would 
have  married  me  then,  my  sweet  cousin." 

"  Ah,. Max,  that  was — how  long  ago  ? — well,  a  year  and  a  half : 
and  I  seem  ten  years  older  in  some  ways  since.    Yes,  I  was  a 
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little  goose  in  those  days.  You  amused  yourself,  as  I  suppose 
was  natural.  And  do  you  know,  1  really  believed  you  were  quite 
in  earnest — ^was  it  not  silly  ?  I  im  amused  at  it  now.  You  see 
I  was  so  young,  and  had  been  such  a  recluse ;  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  tragic  and  reproachful  about.  And  I  like  you  very 
much,  only,  you  see,  I  would  rather  have  you  as  a  cousin  than 
anything  else." 

This  was  said  with  the  most  charming  mixture  of  shy  frank- 
ness dashed  with  kindly  regret,  tears  gemming  the  dark  eye- 
lashes, and  a  smile,  at  once  mocking  and  sad,  parting  the  sweet 
lips,  that  ever  made  a  man  forget  everything  save  the  woman 
beside  him,  while  the  memory  of  those  first  desolate,  deserted 
months  in  London  filled  her  with  such  pity  for  herself,  that  the 
folds  of  her  dress  stirred  with  the  deep  sigh  that  heaved  her 
heart. 

"  And  I  swear  you  shall  be  my  wife,  sooner  or  later  !  "  cried 
Max,  quite  carriea  away  by  the  spell  of  her  resistance.  "  There 
is  some  cursed  fellow  in  Germany,"  he  continued,  "whom  you 
like,  and  this  accounts  for  your  indifference.  Tell  me,  Grace — 
you  have  a  Saxon  lover  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  Grace,  the  color  coming  back,  for  she  had  grown 
rather  pale  when  she  last  spoke.  "  But,"  she  added,  with  a  cer- 
tain demure  mischievousness,  **  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  I 
have  an  admirer.  Then  he  has  a  cousin  with  five  thousand 
pounds,  so  he  is  going  to  marry  her.  Five  thousand  pounds  is 
a  great  deal  of  money.  Max ;  yet  I  think  if  Uncle  Frere  Would 
give  me,  say  four  thousand  five  hundred,  Herr  Hauptmann 
would  marry  me." 

"Grace,"  said  Max,  looking  at  her,  unpleasantly  surprised, 
"  you  are  wonderfully  changed."  In  truth,  her  mockery,  though 
perfectly  untinged  with  bitterness,  was  the  development  of  a  new 
power  that  had  hitherto  lain  dormant;  and  Max  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  implied  classification  with  such  transparent  world-* 
lings  as  this  German,  whoever  he  was.  But  Grace,  if  thus  able 
to  mock  at  her  admirers  and  herself,  was  no  silly  romantic  girl 
to  be  lightly  won,  but  a  woman  to  be  sought  with  purpose  and 
perseverance.  "  I  too  have  changed  in  the  interval  which  has 
passed  since  we  parted  at  Dungar,  and  I  see  more  than  I  once 
did  that  you  are  essential  to  me.  Believe  me,  I  could  make  you 
happy — I  could  teach  you  to  love  me  again — let  me  say  again, 
Grace !  I  see  you  are  heart-free — and  I  love  you  intensely — 
your  voice,  your  eyes,  your  lips,  bring  back  the  primitive  Irish 
paradise  of  which  you  were  the  Eve.  Sweetest  cousin,  one  kiss, 
for  the  sake  of  *  auld  lang  syne.'  If  you  knew  how  I  thirst  for 
one — just  one — but  that  one  as  long  as  I  like  ! " 

"  Never  Max  I  never  again ! "  cried  Grace,  rising  to  retreat 
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further  from  him.  "  Yet  I  aip  sorry  I  cannot  love  you.  I  feel 
as  if  it  would  be  delightful  if  I  could,  but  I  cannot ;  it  is  no  use 
to  try." 

"  Come  what  may,  none  otlier  can  have  your  first  woman's 
kiss,  miy  love !  my  life  !  /  have  had  the  first !  *  cried  Max,  stung 
by  both  words  and  manner. 

"  Would  to  heaven,"  exclaimed  jGrace,  with  sudden  passion, 
"  I  could  wash  it  away  anyhow — at  any  cost !  The  time  will 
come  when  I  shall  love  some  man— rsome  good  -  honest  man — 
who  will  think  me  worthy  of  his  life,  and  I  shall  want — oh, 
how  earnestly  !— to  give  him  alj  I  have  of  first  and  best.  But, 
Max,  rU  give  him  many  and  many  a  kiss  sweetened  with  the 
love  of  my  whole  heart,  to  make  up  for  the  one. you  stole !  " 

"You  shall  give  them  to  me**  said  Max,  more  and  more;  sur- 
prised. "  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you  now,  though  you  have 
your  sex's  cruelty.  Grace,  come,  I  will  drop  the  lover — ^no  man 
courts  the  repetition  of  refusal — and  I  promise  to  be  your  friend 
and  cbusin,  unless  I  think  I  can  venture  to  be  more.  You  are 
even  more  charming  than  in  the  Dungar  days,  yet  you  have 
given  me  a  mauvais  quart  d'heure  this  morning,  and  have  made 
me  feel  Ijke  a  baffled  hound ;  but  let  us  be  friends." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  quarrel,  only,  Max,  we  will  be  better  friends 
apart.     I  hope  to  n^tum  to  Germany  soon,  and " 

"  Have  I  kept  you  too  long  waiting,  Grace  ?  "  asked  Lady  El- 
ton, opening  tne  door.  '<Ah,  Max!  how  do  you  do?"  And 
with  a  quick  glance  at  her  young  friend's  glowing  cheeks  and 
sparkling  eyes.  Lady  Elton  seated  herself  at  her  writing-table, 
and  drew  pen,  ink,  and  paper  to  her. 

"  We  have  been  having  an  argument,"  said  Max,  blandly,  as 
he  leaned  on  the  back  of  Lady  Elton's  chair.  "  I  want  to  seek 
for  some  colonial  appointment  for  Randal ;  and  Grace;  who  dis- 
dains my  aid,  wishes  to  carry  him  off  to  vegetate  im  Germany, 
and  forfeit  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  spot." 

"  That  is  not  wise,  Grace,"  said  Lady  Elton,  turning  to  her. 

"1  think  Max  ought  not  to  trouble  himself.  He  has  done 
enough,"  said  Grace,  with  some  confusion. 

"Beware  of  unreasoning,  pride,"  remarked  Lady  Elton.  "I 
must  say  Max  has  always  been  ready  to  act  a  kinsman's  part." 

"  1  know  it — I  acknowledge  it,  and  I  am  sure  we  would  ac- 
cept any  thing  that  offered  for  Randal ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  it 
would  be  easier  and  cheaper  to  keep  my  poor  brother  in  Ger- 
many than  in  London." 

"  Well,  I  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands,  my  dear  aunt ;  and 
shall  be  happy  to  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  help  Randal  to 
a  berth  out  of  the  country.  Good-morning,  Grace,"  pressing 
her  hand  closely,  and  looking  into  her  eyes  with  a  longing, 
pleading;'  expression,  unseen  by  his  aunt. 
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"  I  really  think  Max  Frere  is  very  muqh  iinproved  since  he  be- 
cSime  a  man  of  business,**  said  Lady  Elton,  as  the  door  closed 
behind  him.  "  Though  the  service  of  Mammon  is  not  generally 
supposed  to  produce  a  softening  effect,  I  believe  myself  that  reg- 
ular employment  of  any  kind,  unless  it  is  extraordinarily  dis- 
tasteful, has  a  soothing  effect.  I  wish  you  were  more  just  to 
Max." 

"  Why,  Lady  Elton,  how  am  I  unjust.'*  *'  cried  Grace,  in  great 
surprise.     '*  What  have  I  ever  said  against  him  }  " 

'*  Nothing,  nothing ;  but  it  does  not  need  words  tp  show  that 
you  dislike  and  shrink  froni  him." 

"  I  certainly  do  not  dislike  him,  but  I  do  shrink  from  rtieeting 
him.  It  is  so  painful  to  be  under  obligations  to  a  person  who 
throws  them  to  you,  as  you  do  a  bone  to  a  hung^  cur !  ** 

"That  is  nonsense,"  said  Lady  Elton,  with  something  of  her 
old  spirit.     "  Max,  I  cah  see,  has  the  highest  regard  for  you.*' 

"  Well,  he  feels  hke  that  to  Randal.'* 

"  Randal  is  a  great  nuisance,**  said  Lady  Elton.  "  But  I  must 
write  my  note  notwithstanding,  and  then  we  will  go  and  pay  the 
delinquent  a  visit.** 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

IT  was  the  day  after  this  interview.  Randal  had  gone,  at  Jim- 
my*s  request,  to  call  upon  him  at  the  office,  in  order  to  carry 
out  some  of  the  financial  arrangements  respecting  which  Grace 
was  so  anxious ;  and  she  was  busy  with  some  needlework  of  a 
homely  description,  when  Maurice  Baitour  came  in,  with  all  the 
easy  familiarity  of  an  "habitu6,  and  ses^ted  himself  opposite  her. 
"  So  you  can  do  needlework  ?  "  he  said,  after  the  first  greet- 
ings were  exchanged,  and  he  had  looked  at  her  silently  for  an 
instant. 

*'  Yes,  of  course.     Did  you  think  me  incapable  ?  " 
"  Well,  not  exactly ;  but  you  do  not  give  me  the  idea  of  a  wo- 
man who  would  sit  down  and  sew  seams  or  cook  a  dinner.** 
**  I  should  like  to  know  what  idea  I  do  give  you,  Maurice  ?  " 
"  I  think  nature  intended  you  for  2,grande  dame.** 
"  But  as  nature  and  fortune  do  not  agree  in  my  case,  I  must 
do  the  best  I  cai^.     I  am  very  fond  of  needlework.     It  always 
soothes  me,  provided  I  am  not  obliged  to  do  too  much.    Now  I 
am  busy  preparing  my  best  bibs  and  tuckers,  because  I  am  go- 
ing to  stay  with  Lady  Elton  the  day  after  to-morrow  for  a  week, 
and  then  I  hope  to  get  away  back  to  my  mother." 

"Oh,  you  are  going  to  Lady  Elton?*'  repeated  Balfour,  lean- 
ing his  arms  on  the  table  and  frowning  slightly.  "  That  is  a 
confounded  bore.    We  shall  see  nothing  of  you." 
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"  Are  you  sorry  ?  '*  asked  Grace,  looking  up  with  a  brief  arch 
smile.  *'  But  you  can  come  and  see  me.  Lady  Elton  is  very 
fond  of  you.  She  thinks  you  clever  and  original,  and  I  know 
not  what  all." 

"  I  rather  fancy  Lady  Elton  is  one  of  the  warm-hearted  wo- 
men who  credit  those  they  like  with  every  virtue  and  excellence. 
Eh,  Grace  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  am  sure  she  does." 

"  Still,  however  kind  she  mav  be  to  me,  I  canijiot  go  in  and 
out  of  her  house  as  I  can  here.' 

"  No ;  not  exactly.  Nor  can  I  walk  with  you  every  day.  But 
if  you  come  to  Zittau,  we  shall  have  nice  long  walks,  and  per- 
haps a  ride.  Oh,  Maurice,  would  it  not  be  perfectly  delicious  to 
ride  together  again  ?  '* 

"  Perfectly  delicious,"  repeated  Balfour,  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  to 
himself. 

"  Do  you  remember  Mab  at  all  ?  "  asked  Grace,  not  heeding 
him,  as  she  threaded  her  needle. 

"  Yes ;  very  well  She  was  a  willful  monkey,  and  not  a  bit  like 
you." 

"No;  /was  an  angel." 

"Far  better,"  said  Balfour,  laughing;  "a  very  human  girl, 
with  a  dash  of  the  devil." 

"  What  happy  days  they  were  at  Dungar.  But  I  do  not  think 
I  should  ever  be  happy  in  the  same  way  again." 

"  No,"  he  returned,  thoughtfully ;  "  the  past  never  can  return, 
which  is  another  reason  for  enjoying  the  present  to  the  utmost. 
We  can  never  have  it  again." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  You  cannot  imagine,"  resumed  Balfour,  presently,  "  how  de- 
lightful it  is  to  sit  here  quietly  and  watch  you  work,  and  just  talk 
to  you  as  if  you  were  my  sister.  It  is  like  a  peep  into  a  new 
world.     I  have  always  been  rather  a  lonely  chap." 

"  Don't  say  '  chap,'  Maurice,"  said  Grace,  with  laughing  eyes. 
"  It  is  horrid !  Say  a  *  lonely  man/  It  is  more  effective,  and 
gives  the  idea  of  a  scathed  and  blighted  being." 

"  Well,  a  lonely  man,  if  you  like.  I  have  not  met  many  wo- 
men— at  least,  ladies — and  life,  I  begin  to  think,  is  very  dull 
without  them." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is.  At  any  rate  I  always  feel  brighter  when  I 
have  some  men  friends  with  me.  First  I  had  Randal,  and  your- 
self, and  Jimmy  Byrne,  and  my  uncle  the  count  (you  will  like 
him  so  much),  and  Herr  von  Falkenberg.  I  have  always  had 
some  one.  You  see  it  is  a  sort  of  link  with  the  outer  world. 
In  short,  I  wish  I  had  been  a  man  myself," 

"  And  if  you  had,  what  good  comrades  we  should  have  been 
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— eh,  Grace  ?  "  And  he  looked  at  her  with  a  peculiar  smile  lin- 
gering in  his  eyes. 

"  Yes  we  should.  I  think  I  would  have  been  an  engineer  too, 
and  we  would  have  traveled  all  over  the  world.  I  imagine  I  am 
more  energetic  than  you  are.     Are  you  not  a  little  indolent?  " 

"  Perhaps ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it." 

"  Ah !  that  is  very  likely.    You  are  not  ambitious  enough." 

"  I  think  loneliness  has  something  to  do  with  that.  But  I  am 
not  without  ambition,  Miss  Frere.  You  don't  know  me  quite 
yet." 

"Better  than  you  think,"  cried  Grace,  with  a  little  nod. 
"  And  I  wish  Randal  was  more  like  you.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I 
could  do  something  to  earn  money ! " 

**  I  don't  think  you  need  trouble  yourself  about  that,"  return- 
ed Balfour,  suddenly  feeling  in  his  breast-pocket.  "  By  the  way, 
I  quite  forgot  to  give  Randal  back  these  poems  of  his."  And 
he  pulled  forth  a  packet  of  manuscript 

Grace  held  out  her  hand  with  a  sigh. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  them  ?  " 

"  They  are  not  so  bad." 

"  That  is  faint  praise." 

"  I  am  no  great  judge,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  have  to 
think  twice  about  the  effect  of  a  poem,  it  is  not  poetry.  Now 
here,  this  treats  of  the  scenery  of  South  America.  Randal 
must  have  read  up  well  for  it.  It  is  all  correct  enough,  and  yet 
any  one  can  feel  that  he  never  saw  the  country.  He  asked  me 
to  look  through  and  point  out  any  error.  There  are  none  abso- 
lutely ;  but  the  whole  thing  is — unreal." 

"  Why,  Maurice,  you  are  quite  a  critic  I " 

"  Oh,  I  have  read  a  little  during  my  wanderings." 

"  Do  you  think  me  very  impertinent,  Maurice  ?  " 

•*  No  1 "  with  a  good-humored  laugh  that  showed  his  strong, 
white  teeth  under  the  thick  mustaches ;  "  but  I  can  see  you  think 
me  an  untutored  savage.  I  suppose  I  am.  What  can  you  ex- 
pect from  a  pioneer?" 

"  But  I  do  not  think  so,  Maurice.  I  like  you  just  as  you  are, 
without  the  pretty  tricks  and  turns  of  drawing-room  gentlemen, 
who  always  remind  me  of  elegant  polished  sword-sticks  with 
keen  cold  steel  inside." 

A  little  unconscious  sigh,  as  she  ceased  speaking,  evidently 
caught  Balfour's  attention.  He  looked  at  her  gravely  for  an 
instant,  but  she  was  too  much  occupied  with  her  work  to  heed 
him. 

."  You  find  sharp  steel  incased  in  rough  bludgeons  too,  some- 
times," he  said,  carelessly.  "  For  my  own  part  I  admire  grace 
and  polish  immensely,  perhaps  the  more*  because  I  have  not 
seen  much.     I  fancy  there  is  a  certain  strength  in  it." 
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There  was  another  pause. 

"  Will  Randal  consider  me  a  bear  if  I  tell  him  what  I  really 
think  of  his  work?  because  I  must,"  he  resumed. 
He  will  be  horridly  mortified,"  said  Grace. 
But  it  would  be  false,  utterly  false,  not  to  let  him  know  the 
waste  of  time  it  is  to  scribble  what  no  one  will  read,  or  at  any 
rate  pay  for." 

*'  You  are  right,  Maurice.  I  feel  that  too ;  only  I  have  not 
the  heart  or  courage  to  say  so ; "  and  she  began  to  put  away 
her  work  slowly  and  thouc^htfully. 

"  Still  he  must  be  told  me  truth.  It  is  much  more  cruel  to  let 
him  deceive  himself." 

Grace  did  not  answer 'immediately ;  and  after  looking  towards 
her,  as  if  he  expected  her  to  speak,  Balfour  rose,  walked  to  the 
v^ndow  and  back. 

"  You  are  putting  away  your  work,"  he  said,  pausing  at  the 
table ;  "  and  it  is  less  cold  than  yesterday.  Come  out  and  take 
a  walk  with  me ;  do,  Grace.  In  a  few  weeks  or  months  I  shall 
be  away  in  the  wilds — God  knpws  where.  So  I  want  to  make 
the  most  of  the  present;  and  somehow  or  other,  it  seems  to  be 
more  natural  to  make  a  comrade  of  you  than  of  Randal.  So 
come  along.     When  I  drift  away,  I  may  never  see  you  again." 

"Oh,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  take  a  walk,  Maurice,"  said 
Grace,  looking  at  him  with  a  smile,  and  perceiving  vaguely  what 
fine  large  imploring  eyes  he  had  when  they  woke  up  from  their 
usual  sleepy  expression  of  good-humored  indifference.  "  I  shall 
not  be  long,"  she  added,  with  a  little  nod  as  she  gathered  her 
belongings  together,  "  but  I  must  change  my  dress." 

"Why  you  look  well-dressed  enough!  I  should  not  imagine 
you  cared,  about  dress." 

"  Yes,  but  I  do.  I  love  dress — rich,  soft,  costly  materials,  and 
furs  and  jewels — and  lace  above  all  things.  I  think  dress  most 
important.  One  of  the  few  reasons  which  keep  me  from  really 
wishing  to  be  a  man,  is  that  I  could  not  wear  beautiful  things 
even  if  I  could  buy  them.     I  am  no  philosopher,  Maurice." 

She  left  the  room,  and  Balfour  remained  in  the  attitude  in 
which  he  had  last  spoken  to  her.  "A  true  woman's  love  of 
finery,"  he  muttered ;  and  a  look  of  deep  thought  gathered  on 
his  brow,  giving  a  fixed,  almost  stern,  expression  to  his  strong 
features,  very  different  from  their  ordinary  aspect. 

Grace  found  him  still  standing  there  when  she  returned,  but 
he  cleared  up  directly. 

"Well,"  he  said,  smiling,  as  he  looked  at  her,  "  are  you  satis- 
fied? for  I  am." 

"  Not  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  me  ?  "  asked  Grace,  as  she 
put  a  list  of  small  commissions  she  had  received  from  her  moth- 
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er  that  mommg  in  her  pocket.  "  Does  it  make  you  cross  to  do 
shopping?** 

"  I  do  not  know — I  never  tried.'* 

"  I  will  try  you  to-day  then,**  said  she,  locking  up  her  letter  in 
a  drawer. 

And  they  set  forth. 

Oh,  the  happiness  of  this  frank,  unconstrained  intercourse, 
this  brother-and-sisterly  companionship,  tinged  as  it  was  with  a 
subtle,  salt  sweetness,  which  charmed  without  suggesting  dan- 
ger or  pain,  or  result  of  any  kind  !  What  brightness  it  lent  to 
3ie  most  common  details  of  every-day  life  !  What  interest  to 
the  talk  of  past  or  future!  What  piquancy  to  their  good-hu- 
mored chaff!  What  a  rosy  hue  even  to  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  the  prosaic  circumstances  of  Shoolbred's  on  a  "selling 
off"  morning! 

Grace  was  almost  ashamed  of  herself  for  feeling  so  well  and 
happy  after  her  recent  grief,  and  rage,  and  humiliation.  She 
could  not  account  for  it,  and  wisely  did  not  make  the  attempt. 

Meantime  Jimmy,  seeing  his  "darlin*  young  lady's**  painful 
anxiety  on  the  subject,  really  bestirred  himself;  and  on  the  en- 
suing evening  brought  her  word  (conveyed  in  a  whisper  while 
Maurice  and  Randal  were  arguing  the  question  of  National  Ed- 
ucation), "  that  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  get  her  between 
forty  and  fifty  pounds;  and  sure,  that  would  make  matters 
square  for  a  bit !  ** 

*'  You  are  a  dear  angel,  Jimmy,**  emphatically.  "  I  only  wish 
I  could  do  you  any  service  half  as  great." 

"  Whisht,  now !     Mr.  Balfour  wfll  be  hearing.*' 

So  Grace  sat  down  to  pour  out  the  tea,  with  smiling  lips  and 
radiant  eyes. 

"  Look,  Jimmy  dear,  what  sweet  flowers  Maurice  has  brought 
me  ?  **  pointing  to  a  prettily- shaped  basket  in  the  centre  of  the 
table. 

She  had  been  tempted  to  buy  it  the  previous  day,  and  Balfour 
had  brought  a  plentiful  supply  of  violets  and  white  crocus  to  fill 
It. 

"  They  are  mighty  pretty,**  said  Jimmy,  admiringly,  as  he  set- 
tled himself  to  his  evening  meal,  and  vied  with  Maurice  in  ob- 
servant attentions  to  the  fair  president. 

Even  Randal,  who  had  been  much  cast  down  and  fractious, 
like  a  convalescent  child,  cheered  up  a  little  under  his  sister's 
kindly  smile  and  care  of  his  wants.  She  feared  she  had  been 
too  harsh  in  her  righteous  wrath.  Heaven  alone  knows  the  ex- 
act force  of  each  individual  temptation.  And  supper  proceeded 
very  merrily,  when  an  enormous  ringing  of  the  front-door  bell 
arrested  every  one  in  their  various  occupations. 
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"Now,  what's  that?"  said  Mr.  Byrne,  stopping,  knife  in 
hand. 

He  had  risen  to  cut  a  slice  of  cold  roast  beef  from  a  piece  of 
sirloin  which  might  have  "sat  for  its  picture,"  and  which 
adorned  the  chiffonier. 

"  Can  I  see  Miss  Frere  ?  "  was  distinctly  heard  through  the 
door. 

"  Lady  Elton  !  "  cried  Grace,  flying  to  open  it.  "  Dear  Lady 
Elton,  I  am  so  glad,  and  so  surprised  to  see  you  !  ** 

**  May  I  come  in  ?  *'  entering,  and  pausing  as  she  crossed  the 
threshold.  "  Mr.  Byrne,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  intruding  at 
this  hour.  It  must  be  later  than  I  thought.  I  would  not  do  so, 
only  I  want  to  consult  Miss  Frere,  all  of  you  indeed,  about  a 
matter  that  must  be  decided  on  quickly." 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  see  your  ladyship,"  said 
Jimmy,  placing  a  chair  for  her.  "  Here !  "  through  the  door, 
"  Sarah  Jane,  a  clane  pleet  and  cup,  and  look  sharp  about  it." 
Turning  again  to  his  guest :  "  If  your  ladyship  could  spare  time 
to  taste  a  cup  of  tea,  for  the  evenings  are  raw ;  and  just  try  a 
bit  of  Bechamel  turbot  (it's  made  after  a  receipt  of  my  own),  or 
a  shaving  of  beef,  with  mixed  pickles,  I'd  be  honored,  and  so 
would  Mr.  Randal,  for  it's  a  joint  concern,  as,  no  doubt,  you 
are  aware,  my  lady,"  he  continued,  with  genuine  warmth. 

"  Oh,  do,  dearest  Lady  Elton  ! "  cried  Grace,  putting  her  arms 
around  her.  "  It  would  be  so  delightful  to  have  you  to  tea — 
regularly  to  tea." 

"  Thank  you — thank  you  very  much.  You  look  so  delight- 
fully cheerful  and  comfortable,  I  will  gladly  join  the  party,  as  you 
are  good  enough  to  admit  me,"  she  returned,  in  her  soft,  refined 
tones.  "  Mr.  Balfour,"  stretching  out  her  hand  to  him,  "  very 
happy  to  see  you.  You  are  one  of  the  council  of  friends,  I  sup- 
pose i  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  quite  one  of  us,"  returned  Grace.  "  Do  send 
away  the  carriage." 

"  I  came  in  a  cab,  Grace.  And  you  may  dismiss  it,  Randal. 
I  am  sorry  to  see  you  looking  so  unwell.  I  think  I  bring  you  a 
good  prescription." 

"  Let  me  take  your  cloak,"  said  Randal,  coloring. 

"  Now,  my  lady,  just  the  least  taste  of  fish,  to  begin  v^th." 

"  My  dear  sir,  your  *  taste '  is  a  very  bountiful  one." 

And  drawing  off  her  gloves,  Lady  Elton,  with  her  usual  good- 
breeding,  put  every  one  at  ease  by  making  herself  pleasantly  at 
home. 

"  No,  Grace,"  she  said,  smiling,  as  she  caught  sight  of  that 
young  lady's  expression,  "there  is  no  use  in  devouring  me  with 
vour  eyes.     I  am  going  to  enjoy  this  excellent  Bechamel  and  a 

D  of  tea,  before  I  say  a  word  of  my  business." 
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"  Oh,  I  am  not  impatient,'*  said  Grace. 

"  Do  you  believe  her,  Mr.  Balfour  ?  Her  eyes  tell  a  different 
tale." 

"  Mr.  Randal,  hand  her  ladyship  the  bread.  Mr.  Balfour,  the 
cream,  if  you  please.  That's  what  we  call  it,  my  lady,  though 
I  am  afraid  it's  not  much  better  than  sky-blue." 

"  What  a  cosy  party,"  cried  Lady  Eaton,  looking  round,  and 
graciously  accepting  the  dainties  pressed  upon  her.  "  Do  you 
all  have  tea  together  every  evening  ?  " 

*•  Nearly  every  evening,"  said  Grace.  "  Sometimes  Maurice 
Balfour  plays  truant." 

•*  Not  often,"  returned  that  gentleman. 

"  How  foolish  it  is  after  all  to  heap  up  costly  etceteras,"  said 
Lady  Elton,  partly  to  herself,  as  she  smilingly  declined  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  B^hamel,  and  even  a  "  shaving  "  of  cold  beef. 
"  How  pretty  your  table  looks,  and  how  bright  you  all  seem. 
But  you  possess  two  rare  ingredients,  which  are  not  to  be 
bought — ^youth  and  unperverted  nature.  Nothing  more,  thank 
you  !     I  have  eaten  more  than  I  have  done  for  weeks." 

*'  Then,  Miss  Grace,  dear,  I'll  just  ring  for  the  girl  to  clear 
away,  and  then,  may  be.  Lady  Elton  will  tell  us  what  it  is." 

"Yes,  I  will,  Mr.  Byrne." 

During  the  operation  of  "clearing  away,"  she  kept  Maurice 
Balfour  and  Randal  in  political  talk,  interesting  them  both  with 
the  tact  of  a  practiced  conversationalist.  While  Grace  and 
Jimmy  added  small  touches  of  assistance  to  the  "  girl's " 
efforts. 

When  all  was  in  order,  Mr.  Byrne  solemnly  placed  a  blotting- 
book,  pens,  ink,  and  paper  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  seat- 
ing himself  on  one  of  the  horse -hair  chairs,  called  every  one's 
attention  by  a  loud  "  ahem  !  " 

**  Why,  Jimmy,  do  you  think  we  are  going  to  make  our  wills  ? ' 
asked  Randal. 

"  No,  sir ;  but  my  lady  here  made  use  of  the  word  business ; 
so  it  is  as  well  to  be  prepared  to  make  memoranda  or  take 
notes." 

"  Quite  right,  Mr.  Byrne.  Well,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  I 
heard  some  gossip  at  the  picture-dealer's  where,  you  know,  I 
went  the  day  before  yesterday,  Grace,"  continued  Lady  Elton, 
**  which  induced  me  to  go  and  meet  a  certain  Sir  Alexander  At- 
well,  with  whom  I  have  a  slight  acquaintance,  at  luncheon  this 
morning.  I  found  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the 
Nile,  Nubia,  and  heaven  knows  where.  He  is  a  man  of  some 
learning  and  a  great  deal  of  fancy,  and  as  a  brand  new  baron- 
etcy (he  is  the  second  baronet)  and  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty  thou- 
sand a  year  is  not  sufficient  distinction  for  him,  he  wishes  to 
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write  an  ethnographical,  archaeological*  aad  geographical  ac-> 
count  of  his  travels.  For  this  purpose  he  requires  the  assist- 
ance of  a  well-bred,  tolerably  well-educated  gentleman  as 
secretary ;  not  too  sharp,  and  not  too  learned,  lest  he  might 
pluck  Sir  Alexander's  ears  of  com  before  the  rightful  owner 
was  ready  to  gather  them." 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Grace. 

"  Husht !  Miss  Grace,  dear,  let  us  hear  her  ladyship  out,"  said 
Jimmy. 

"As  Sir  Alexander — ^like  most  dilettante  dabblers — hates 
trouble,  he  is  fortunately  averse  to  making  his  wants  very  pub- 
licly known.  So  I  ventured  to  offer  a  private  recommendation. 
Young  man  of  ability,  not  too  profounaly  versed  in  Egyptology 
— in  fact,  rather  ignorant  of  its  mysteries — well  born,  connec- 
tion of  my  own,  with  excellent  manners,  and  keen  appreciation 
of  genius  in  others,"  a  nod  and  smile  to  Randal,  who  began  to 
look  interested.  *'  Sir  Alexander  lent  an  attentive  ear.  '  Would 
the  young  gentleman's  expectations  be  exorbitant  ? '  Because, 
in  view  of  the  great  intellectual  and  sanatory  advantages  offered. 
Sir  Alexander  was  not  disposed  to  give  a  high  salary.  In  short, 
I  do  not  believe  he  will  go  beyond  fifty  pounds  a  year.  And  he 
proposes  to  make  the  engagement  distinctly  for  two  years,  with 
a  power  on  either  side  of  dissolving  it,  should  any  decided  dif- 
ference arise.  Finally,  he  has  agreed  to  see  you,  Randal,  to- 
morrow, at  one  o'clock.  There  is  his  card  with  my  name  on 
the  back  as  your  credential.  I  cannot  foresee  how  he  will  de- 
cide ;  but  it  is  a  chance  for  you,  Randal." 

"  A  chance.,  indeed  !  "  cried  that  young  man,  his  cheeks  glow- 
ing with  reawakened  hope.  "How  can  I  ever  thank  you 
enough  ?  To  leave  England,  and  travel  with  a  distinguished 
litterateur,  as  your  friend  evidently  is — why,  of  all  the  appoint- 
ments in  the  world,  this  is  what  I  should  like  best.  .You  have 
made  my  fortune." 

"No;  not  your  fortune,"  returned  Lady  Elton,  smiling. 
"  You  would  have  had  a  better  chance  of  making  that  at  Cart- 
wright  &  Co.'s." 

"Do  not  mention  that  detestable  shop,"  exclaimed  Randal, 
with  a  shudder.     "  It  was  nearly  the  death  of  me." 

"  Oh,  Lady  Elton,  what  a  chance  I  How  I  do  hope  this  Sir 
Alexander  will  like  Randal !  " 

"  So  do  I.     I  suppose  it  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do." 

"  But  in  two  years  he  will  be  afloat  again,"  said  Balfour,  break- 
ing the  silence  in  which  he  had  listened  to  Lady  Elton's  ac- 
count. 

"Quite  true,  my  dear  Mr.  Balfouv;  but  under  the  circum- 
stances  " 
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"  Why,  Maurice,"  interrupted  Randal,  "  there  is  no  knowing 
what  such  an  appointment  may  lead  to.  I  may  collect  materials 
for  a  work  myself — a  poem,  a  novel.  I  may  attract  the  notice 
of  other  literary  men — I " 

He  paused  as  if  dazed  by  the  brilliant  pictures  presented  by 
his  imagination. 

"I  protest,  Randal,"  cried  Lady  Elton,  laughing;  "I  am 
almost  appalled  by  the  effect  of  my  suggestion.  Pray  remem- 
ber that  everything  is  very  vague ;  do  not  allow  yourself  to  feel 
too  sure.  Go  and  see.  Sir  Alexander,  and  listen  attentively.  He 
much  prefers  telling  you  about  himself  to  hearing  about  you^ 
and  you  will  be-  able  to  get  a^ better  idea  of  the  situation  from 
his  general  talk  than  from  any  deliberate  explanation.  Do  not 
expect  your  duties,  if  he  agrees  to  engage  with  you,  to  be  all 
delight ;  there  will  be  much  that  is  ennuyant," 

*'  Oh,  I  shall  not  mind  that,"  cried  Randal. 

**  Well,  I  certainly  wish  you  success ;  and  now  let  us  talk  of 
something  else.  I  am  afraid  of  your  eager  eyes,  Grace,  when 
I  think  how  frightfully  disappointed  you  will  be  if  my  scheme 
fails." 

"  Dear  Lady  Elton  ! "  murmured  Grace,  taking  her  hand. 

"  And  you  are  coming  to  stay  with  me  to-morrow  ?  You 
must  give  her  to  me  for  awhile,  Mr.  Byrne." 

"  Faith,  vour  ladyship's  house  is  fitter  for  her  than  a  poor 
place  like  tnis,"  said  Jimmy,  looking  with  twinkling  eyes  at  his 
cherished  guest ;  "  but  the  place  will  look  bare  and  lonesome 
when  she  is  out  of  it." 

"  Ah,  Grace  !  you  are  a  dangerous  inmate,  if  your  departure 
creates  such  a  heartbreak ! "  said  Balfour,  smiling  mischiev- 
ously.    . 

"  Pooh,  nonsense  ! "  she  returned,  in  a  careless  aside. 

"  I  wish  you  would  take  a  holiday,  and  come  to  see  us  in 
Germany,  Jimmy  dear,"  she  continued.  *'  Do  you  never  take  a 
holiday  ?  " 

,  **  Well,  no.  Ye  see,  at  first,  what  with  one  thing  or  another, 
I  never  had  much  money  to  spare,  and  me  fellow-clerks  in  the 
office  just  thought  me  a  quare  little  Irish  chap  and  not  much 
company,  so  I  was  always  by  myself,  and  hacf  no  one  to  make  a 
holiday  with.  Then  I  got  used  to  it ;  now  it  would  seem  out 
of  the  way  entirely  to  leave  town  or  the  office.  So  you  may 
think,  ma'am — I  mean,  my  lady— the  pleasure  and  delight  it  was 
for  me  to  see  the  master's  daughter  and  her  dear  children  here 
in  London  ;  that  was  my  best"  holiday." 

*•  Holiday,  Jimmy !  "  cried.  Grace ;  "why,  we  have  filled  your 
life  with  trouble !  " 

"  Ah !  Miss  Grace,  dear,  isn*t  it  a  blessing  to  have  some  one 
to  take  trouble  for  ?  " 
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"Mr.  Byrne,"  said  Lady  Elton,  "your  words  have  conjured 
up  a  picture  I  shall  not  soon  forget.*' 

The  departure  of  Grace  the  following  day  was  a  bitterer  trial 
than  Jimmy  Byrne,  in  his  utter  unselfishness,  would  have  liked 
to  tell  his  *'  darlin'  young  lady."  To  come  home  and  find  her 
there,  always  kindly,  frank,  real,  and  ready  with  pleasant  filial 
little  attentions,  was  like  a  taste  of  heaven  to  the  tender,  gener- 
ous, delicate  spirit  which  animated  Jimmy's  quaint  little  frame. 
And  so  also  was  the  delight  of  preparing  little  surprises  for  her, 
of  waiting  on  her,  and  looking  up  to  her  as  a  being  of  exalted 
rank  and  faultless  nature. 

His  devotion  to  the  house  of  Dungar  reached  its  highest  pitch 
of  exaltation  towards  her.  She  was  supreme  in  his  eyes. 
Whereas,  even  loyalty  such  as  his  did  not  blind  him  to  Randal's 
shortcomings,  and  though  he  never  would  have  admitted  it  to 
mortal,  that  young  gentleman  tried  his  patience  sorely. 

Now  that  Grace  was  gone,  he  consoled  himself  by  muttering, 
*'  Sure,  it's  all  for  the  best !  This  is  no  place  for  her.  God 
bless  her !  I  couldn't  expect  one  of  the  De  Burghs,  and  an  an- 
gel, if  ever  there  was  one,  to  be  making  tea  for  the  like  of  me, 
and  putting  flowers  on  me  table ;  ay,  and  brushin*  me  hat  of  a 
morning.  Faith,  I  was  almost  ashamed  to  see  her  do  it,  only 
she  done  it  so  sweet  and  natural.  Ah  !  if  I  can  help  her  a  bit, 
it  will  be  something  for  a  poor  old  fellow  like  me  to  live  for." 

Randal  sometimes  went  to  dine  with  Lady  Elton,  and  also  to 
spend  the  evening  with  some  acquaintances,  to  whom,  after  his 
temporary  seclusion,  he  seemed  more  a  hero  than  before.  But 
Maurice  Balfour  was  very  faithful  to  the  little  man,  and  con- 
stantly passed  the  evening  with  him,  indulging  him  by  listening 
to  his  long,  rambling  recollections  of  the  family;  and  more 
especially  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his  darlin'  young  lady. 
And  altnough  Maurice  chaffed  him  gently  as  to  his  utter  faith 
in  her  many  perfections,  he  never  checked  the  flow  of  Jimmy's 
eloquence  by  displaying  any  want  of  interest. 

Meantime  the  interviews  between  Sir  Alexander  Atwell  and 
Randal — for  the  accomplished  baronet  required  many  before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind — gradually  progressed  towards  a  fortu- 
nate decision.  For  such  a  temporary  engagement  and  small 
remuneration,  the  demand  was  not  so  great  as  Sir  Alexander 
expected  ;  and  having  gone  over  and  over  again  all  the  require- 
ments and  specialties  he  deemed  essential,  till  Randal's  patience 
was  nearly  exhausted,  the  great  man  wrote  to  Lady  Elton  that 
he  had  decided  in  favor  of  her  protigd,  and  begged  that  he 
would  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  start  in  a  week  from  the 
present  date,  as  the  season  was  already  too  far  advanced. 
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This  epistle,  of  course,  threw  Grace  into  a  state  of  joyous  ex- 
citement for  the  first  half  hour ;  and  then  a  reaction  set  in. 
Randal  would  require  an  outfit — and  how  was  that  to  be  pro- 
cured? 

"What  is  weighing  down  your  brows,  child?"  said  Lady 
Elton,  as  they  drove  back,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  find  Ran- 
dal, the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on  which  Lady  Elton  had 
received  Sir  Alexander  Atwell's  ultimatum. 

"  Oh,  many  things.  All  that  is  to  be  dpne  before  I  can  get 
back  home  again." 

<*  And  principally  how  the  money  is  to  be  found  to  start  Ran- 
dal with  all  he  requires — eh,  Grace  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  confess  it  is  a  little  difficult ;  but  it  must  be  done." 

"  Graicfe,  you  are  stupidly  independent.  But  this  is  not  a  great 
affair.  Thirty  or  forty  pounds  will  do  all  he  wants,  and  I  beg 
you  will  leave  it  to  me.  I  can  spare  the  money  easily.  I  liave 
no  one  but  myself  to  think  of  now.  Do  listen.  Let  it  be  a 
debt.  You  shall  give  me  any  acknowledgment  you  like.  But, 
child,  you  are  over-weighted  with  these  family  cares.  They  will 
dry  up  your  youth,  and  cheat  you  out  of  its  joys,  which  no  other 
period  can  ever  repay.    Come,  let  Randal  borrow  the  money  of 
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You  are  too — ^too  good."  sighed  Grace,  with  an  expression 
of  pain  and  perplexity  in  her  speaking  face.  "But  we  are 
already  hampered,  and  if  Randal  takes  this  money,  I  see  no 
chance  of  his  repaying  you." 

"  Well,  then,  you  shall,"  returned  Lady  Elton,  cheerfully. 

"I  wish  I  could.  Tell  me,  can  I  do  nothing  to  earn  any 
money.  Lady  Elton?  You  know  so  much.  You  can  do  so 
much.     Can  you  not  help  me  in  this  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Grace,  we  will  think  about  it.  Meantime,  I  con- 
sider that  you  accept  my  offer." 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  what  else  can  be  done,  if  Randal  is  to 
avail  himself  of  the  wonderful  opportunity  you  have  found  for 
him." 

"  That  is  speaking  like  a  sensible  girl.  Then,  dear,  the  sooner 
he  sets  about  his  outfit  the  better.  And  by  all  means  let  him 
give  me  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  the  money  I  advance.  I 
trust  one  day  he  will  be  quite  able  to  pay  it  back." 

"  But  the  real  debt — ^your  generous,  timely  help,  can  never  be 
repaid.     And  for  this  I  am  always  content  to  be  your  debtor." 

"I  have  not  much  pleasure  left  in. life,"  saicl  Lady  Elton, 
dreamily ;  and  she  remained  in  silent  thought  till  they  reached 
home. 

The  succeeding  days  were  exceedingly  busy.  Randal  was 
more  than  himself  again.    He  recovered  looks  and  spirits  with 
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marvelous  rapidity.  And  his  anticipations  of  prosperity  and 
success  were  unlimited.  He  enjoyed  .rushing  from  tailors  to 
outfitters,  and  was  in  such  radiant  good-humor  that  he  took 
Grace's  warnings  against  unnec^essary  expense  without  petu- 
lance. 

"  I  do  wish  I  could  see  the  dear  mother  before  I  go,**  he  said 
one  afternoon,  as  Grace,  who  had  been  shopping  with  him,  sat 
down  to  rest  in  the  little  Camden  Town  parlor  before  returning 
to  Lady  Elton.  "She  will  be  awfully  cut  up  about  it,  too." 
And  a  sad,  troubled  expression  came  over  his  soft,  good-look- 
ing young  face. 

*'Yes;  but  then  she  will  be  so  pleased  at  your  having  so 
good  an  appointment.  She  knows  you  would  go  to  her  if  you 
could." 

"  She  ought  to  know  that.  After  all,  she  is  the  only  creature 
that  really  loves  me,"  said  Randal,  with  a  slight  sigh. 

'*  Don't  you  think  I  love  you,  Randal?  "  asked  Grace,  a  little 
reproachfully,  though  she  looked  kindly  at  him. 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  good  sister,  and  all  that,  I  know.  But,  no ; 
you  don't  love  me  !  You  think  me  a  poor,  weak  creature.  Per- 
haps I  am,  but  if  you  loved  me,  you  would  believe  in  me.  As 
it  is,  I  know  you  do  not,  and  I  am.  always  more  stupid  and  un- 
lucky with  you  than  any  one." 

"  But,  .Randal,  you  distress  me,"  began  Grace,  touched  by  the 
grain  of  truth  in  nis  words. 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  use  in  putting  a  fine  point  to  it.  I  am  a 
nuisance  to  you,  and  indeed  I  cannot  wonder  at  it,  though  per- 
haps if  you  knew  how  L  had  been  tempted  and  driven  you  would 
make  more  allowance.  I  had  such  wonderful  luck.at  first,  and 
it  was  so  delightful  to  feel  the  money  in  my  pocket.  Then  I 
could  not  believe  when  luck  turned  against  me  that  it  could 
last ;  so  when  I  was  hard  pressed,  and  half  maddened  to  think 
that  I  should  be  a  defaulter  among  fellows  who  had  seen  me 
hold  my  head  so  high,  I  tried  to  get  some  money  from  an  old 
screw  of  a. money-lender ;  but  he  wouldn't  give  me  a  penny 
without  security,  but  said,  with  a  sort  of  a  devilish  sneer, 
*  Won't  your  rich  uncle  accept  a  bill  at  twenty-one  days  ? '  I 
was  so  riled  that  something  put  it  into  my  mouth  to  say,  *  No  ; 
but  I  dare  say  his  son  will,'  and  then  the  old  fellow  laughed, 
and  croaked  out,  '  All  right,  briag  me  his  name  and  you  can 
have  what  you  want !  *  The  sound  of  those  words  never  left 
my  ears  till  I  ^/V/ it,  and  then— roh,  Grace,  I  wonder  I  did  not 
blow  my  brains  out — the  twenty-one  days  Were  gone  before  I 
could  think.  Still  the  luck  went  against  me  ;.  yet  I  was  so  sure 
I  should  win  and  make  it  right  that  I  went  on.  Then  the  old 
beggar  renewed,  and  it  cost  me  a  lot  for  that ;  and  then  he 
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renewed  again,  and  said  it  was  for  the  last  time.  Then  I  had 
no  money  to  try  my  luck  with,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  was  dying,  so  I 
sent  for  you." 

The  remembrance  seemed  to  bring  back  the  horrors  he  had 
suffered  so  vividly,  that  he  leaned  his  arms  on  the  table,  and 
bowed  his  fair,  boyish  head  upon  them. 

"  Randal,  dear  Randal,"  cried  Grace,  overwhelmed  with  self- 
reproach,  and  deeply  touched,  "  I  am  afraid  I  seem  cold  and 
hard,  but  I  do  feel  for  you,  my  brother — I  do  indeed ;  only  I 
have  been  distressed  and  worried ;  and  I  would  have  given  mv 
right  hand  rather  than  have  asked  Max.  Well,  there,  I  will 
never  name  him  again,  dear  Randal,"  lifting  his  head  and  kiss- 
ing his  brow.  "  Let  us  be  close  friends  and  help  each  other ; 
only  promise — promise  with  all  your  heart  never  to  touch  a  card 
again." 

**  Never  for  money,  Grace,"  he  said,  readily  enough. 

"  Oh,  make  no  exception  ! " 

"Why,  if  I  was  asked  to  make  up  a  party  at  whist  by  my  re- 
spected patron,  it  would  not  do  to  refuse." 

"  He  will  like  you  all  the  better  for  being  firm." 

**  No — no  ;  you  must  not  hamper  me  with  impossible  condi- 
tions. You  may  trust  me.  I  will  never  get  myself  into  a  scrape 
again." 

"  Heaven  grant  it !  "  said  Grace,  with  a  sigh. 

There  was  a  pause. 

**  Lady  Elton  has  asked  me  to  dinner  on  Thursday.  Who  is 
to  be  there,  Grace  .J^ "  resumed  Randal. 

"  I  am  not  sure.     I  am  afraid  Uncle. Frere  and  Max." 

"  Then  I  am  engaged.  Really  I  must  hold  myself  free  for 
Sir  Alexander.  He  said  I  must  dine  with  him  one  day  this 
week.    There  !  you  look  as  black  as  thunder;  Grace." 

"  I  cannot  help  it.  It  is  quite  as  dreadful  to  me  to  meet  these 
people  as  it  could  be  to  you  ;  but  even  for  your  sake  I  must  do 
it.     We  cannot  both  avoid  them  without  being  suspected," 

"  Well,  thank  God !  I  am  going  out  of  the  country,"  was 
Randal's  conclusion,  spoken  with  such  hearty  and  complete 
content  that  Grace  gazed  at  him,  astonished  to  perceive  how 
readily  he  threw  off  regret  for  the  culpable  act  which  had  caused 
them  both  so  much  suffering. 

Lady  Elton  had  roused  herself  sufficiently  to  receive  once 
more  a  small  party  to  dinner.  She  had  taken  one  of  her  strong, 
tenacious  "likings"  to  Maurice  Balfour;  principally,  no  doubt, 
because  of  his  being  a  messenger  from  the  death-bed  of  the  boy 
she  had  loved  so,  dearly,  but  also,  on  his  own  account.  Some- 
thing in  the  indolent  but  kindly  ease  of  his  manners,  simple  and 
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unworldly  though  they  were,  pleased  and  attracted  her ;  and  she 
was  interested  in  trying  to  discover  and  to  diisplay  the  treasure 
of  genius  and  intellect  which  she  firmly  believed  lay  hid  beneath 
the  tranquil  surface.  She  was  anxious  to  introduce  him  to  her 
brother-in-law,  whose  influence  in  a  wide  business  circle  might 
possibly  be  of  use  to  her  new  favorite. 

The  party  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  small  one.  The  two 
Freres,  Maurice  Balfour,  the  cosmopolite  Hungarian,  who  had 
been  in  Constantinople  on  a  secret  mission  since  Grace  had  last 
seen  him  in  the  Darnell  days,  an  Australiaai  explorer,  and  a 
couple  of  tolerably  agreeable  nobodies.  Grace  and  a  well-pre- 
served, Anglo-Itiian,  much-travded  countess  were  the  only 
ladies  besides  the  hostess. 

Afraid  to  commit  herself  by  any  suggestion,  Grace  prayed 
that  she  might  not  go  in  to  dinner  with  Max,  while  she  was 
dressing.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  put  on  colors  since  her 
grandfather's  death,  and  she  felt  a  kind  of  disgust  at  their  gaudi- 
ness.  She  wore  a  cream-colored  grenadine  made  with  a  square 
corsage.  A  bunch  of  deep  crimson  roses  in  her  bosom  and 
another  in  her  hair ;  the  elbow-sleeves  decorated  with  ruffles  of 
rich  lace,  with  .which  the  scarf  which  tied  back  her  skirt  and 
formed  the  garniture,  was  also  trimmed. 

The  tint  and  form  suited  her  well,  though  she  looked  pale, 
and  what  color  came  tocher  cheek  never  stayed  there  long. 

"That  is  a  pretty  dress,  and  goes  very  well  with  your  hair,** 
said  Lady  Elton,  critically.     '*  Did  you  get  it  in  Germany.^  " 

**  No ;  I  got  it  since  I  came  here.  Things  are  much  dearer 
at  Zittau,  and  I  shall  have  to  appear  in  colors  at  the  Dalbers- 
dorf  wedding  festivities,  you  know — so  I  thought  it  was  better 
to  buy  one  here." 

"  No  doubt.    You  are  a  prudent  puss." 

"  Mr.  Balfour,'*  announced  Luigi ;  and  enter  Maurice,  look- 
ing more  ntoncU  in  his  evening  garb  than  Grace  thought  he 
could. 

"  So,"  he  said,  taking  a  seat  by  her,  while  Lady  Elton  went 
forward  to  receive  Madame  Manfroni  and  the  Hungarian  colonel, 
who  arrived  together — "  So,  you  seem  quite  a  woman  of  the 
world  in  your  evening  dress.*'  And  he  looked  her  all  over  with 
his  usual  attentive,  kindly  gravity  that  never  disturbed  her  or 
quickened  her  pulse. 

"  Not  very  experienced,  Maurice,"  she  said,  with  a  smile.  "  I 
am  afraid  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  raw  country-eirl  kbout  me 
still." 

"  Mr.  Frere — Mr.  Maxwell  Frere,"  in  Luigi's  most  impressive 
manner. 

"  I  have  been  rather  anxious  to  see  these  formidable  relatives 
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of  yours,"  said  Balfour,  in  the  confidential  tone  which  was  usual 
betweert  them.    '**  The  father  is  rather  a  solemn  buffer,  but  the 
young  fellow  looks  distinguL** 
,     "  Here  is  Grace,"  said  Lady  Elton  to  her  brother-in-law. 

Whereupon  Grace  went  forward  with  a  smile  and  a  blush  so 
sweet  and  becoming  that  even  Richard  Frere  might  have  been 
melted;  and  for  some  reason  he  greeted  her  less  frigidly  than 
usual. 

"I  am  sorry  Randal  is  not  here,"  continued  Lady  Elton. 
"  But  he  is  engaged  with  Sir  Alexander  Atwell.  They  are  both 
busy  pushing  on  their  preparations,  I  suppose.  Is  he  not  lucky 
to  get  such  an  appointment  ?  " 

"  Monstrously  lucky,"  returned  Mr.  Frere,  with  an  air  of  some- 
what disparaging  surprise.     "  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  it,  how- 


ever." 


And  he  proceeded  to  discuss  Sir  Alexander's  projected  jour- 
ney. 

When  Lady  Elton  began  to  speak  about  Randal,  Grace  had 
just  given  her  hand  to  Max,  and  feeling  his  eyes  upon  her,  the 
consciousness  of  the  true  shameful  reason  of  his  absence  filled 
her  with  painful  self-abasement.  Her  eyes  sunk  under  his,  and 
a  deep  blush  spread  from  her  cheek  to  brow  and  throat.  More- 
over, she  felt  that  Balfour  was  watching  her. 

"  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart,  Grace,"  said  Max, 
pressing  her  hand  for  a  moment.  "  Lady  Elton's  resources  are 
quite  inexhaustible." 

"She  is  wonderfully  good — ^wonderfully  considerate,"  said 
Grace,  with  a  degree  of  hesitation  very  unusual  to  her,  while 
the  roses  in  her  bosom  trembled  a  little. 

For  the  quarter  of  an  hour  which  ensued  before  dinner  was 
announced  she  felt  strangely  oppressed,  unable  to  collect  her 
thoughts,  and  nervous  to  a  degree  very  unusual  with  her.  It 
was  a  comfort  to  return  to  her  seat  beside  Maurice  Balfour,  and 
even  to  draw  a  little  nearer  to  him.  But  Max  would  stand  be- 
fore her,  and  talk  to  her,  calmly  and  unembarrassed,  as  though 
they  never  had  had  a  stormy  interview,  and  that  so  lately. 

In  this  mauvais  quart  d*heure  Balfour  was  a  great  help. 
Lady  Elton,  who  followed  the  continental  fashion  of  introduc- 
ing her  guests  to  each  other,  had  presented  Maurice  to  her 
nephew.     And  Max  Frere  was  most  gracious. 

"  He  was  quite  familiar  with  Mr.  Balfour's  name.  In  short, 
it  had  been  a  *  household  word '  at  Dungar,  where  he  had  the 

Eleasure  of  knowing  the  rector — Mr.  Balfour's  grandfather,  he 
elieved.  A  very  agreeable  type  of  the  higher  ecclesiastic,  A 
picturesque  addition  to  the  Dungar  group.  Did  Mr.  Balfour 
intend  to  make  any  stay  in  town  ?  " 
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To  which  civilities  Grace  listened  with  an  odd,  distrustful  im- 
patience, though  admitting  to  herself  that  her  cousin's  manner, 
and  voice,  and  words  were  all  perfect  in  their  way,  and  contrast- 
ing his  finished  man-of-the-world  style  with  the  natural,  unstud- 
ied ease  of  her  old  friend. 

To  her  relief,  just  before  the  procession  to  the  dining-room 
was  .formed,  Lady  Elton  brought  up  the  Australian,  and  pre- 
sented him,  first  to  Grace  and  then  to  Balfour,  saying,  in  the 
first  case : 

"You  will  take  Miss  Frere  to  dinner."  And  to  Balfour: 
"  No  one  can  tell  you  so  fnuch  about  Australia  as  Mr.  Macin- 
tyre." 

Mr.  Macintyre  was  a  short,  thick  man,  not  fat,  but  muscular, 
with  a  red  face,  red  hair,  red  whiskers,  and,  it  seemed  to  Grace, 
red  eyes. 

"  Ay,"  he  said,  "  I  have  traveled  pretty  well  oyer  it— as  much 
as  a  man  may.  And  you'll  be  thinking  of  going  there,  Mr.  Bal- 
four, Lady  Elton  tells  me? " 

He  spoke  with  a  strong  accent,  curling  up  the  tails  of  his 
sentences  in  a  fashion  suggestive  of  Glasgow. 

Before  Balfour  could  reply  the  cheering  sound  of  "  Dinner  " 
set  t^iem  in  motion ;  and  in  the  pleasant  occupation  which  suc- 
ceeded, no  consecutive  conversation  was  possible. 

"  Randal's  defection  has  made  my  table  uneven,"  said  Lady 
Elton,  looking  round  during  the  first  pause,  "and  I  did  not  find 
any  suitable  person  to  fill  his  place." 

"  Is  not  this  Sir  Alexander  Atwell  the  man  who  had  a  con- 
troversy in  the  Athenceum  with  Jenkins,  the  antiquarian,  about 
some  stones,  or  coins,  or  some  such  matter  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Frere. 

"  Yes.  He  picked  up  some  trash  soniewhere,  which  he  wished 
the  South  Kensington  people  to  accept  as  genuine.  He  would 
go  to  the  stake  for  it  himself,"  returned  Lady  Elton. 

"He  and  Randal  together  will  discover  a  good  deal  in  Egypt," 
said  Max,  with  much  seriousness. 

"  Egyptology  has  been  developed  almost  into  an  exact  sci- 
ence," observed  one  of  the  nobodies.  "  They  say  now  that  after 
"a  little  learning,  one  can  read  off  the  inscriptions  as  you  would 
an  article  in  the  Times** 

"  What !  those  strange  birds,  and  beasts,  and  things  one  sees 
on  the  stones  in  the  British  Museum  ?  "  asked  Grace  of  her 
neighbor,  the  Australian. 

Max  was  at  the  other  side. 

"  Don't  you  believe  it.  They  say  they  read  them,  perhaps 
they  think  they  do ;  but  you  might  say  anything  was  a  transla- 
tion," he  returned. 

"I  wonder  that  learned  people  do  not  Interest  themselves 
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more  in  the  remains  of  Central  America,'*  said  Balfour ;  "  they 
are,  to  my  mind,  the  most  curious  relics  of  all." 

"Have  you  seen  them^'  asked  Grace,  who  was  opposite 
him. 

"Yes,  once." 

'*  You  must  tell  me  all  about  it  some  day,"  she  returned,  at 
which  remark  Max  looked  up  sharply  from  his  plate. 

**  Well,  the  only  hieroglyphics  to  be  met  with  in  Australia  are 
of  Nature's  writing,"  said  the  explorer;  "and  though  practice 
enables  you  to  decipher  a  good  many,  there  are  plenty  to  baffle 
one.  You  have  some  thoughts  of  visiting  the  colony,  sir,"  to 
Balfour.     "  May  I  ask  if  you  think  of  sheep  farming  ?  *" 

"  No.  There  are  some  railways  and  otjiet*  works  in  contem- 
plation, and  I  hope  to  be  one  of  the  engineers," 

"  Ah,  not  a  bad  beginning ;  you  sometimes  get  a  good  chance 
in  such  undertakings  to  pick  up  a  bargain  of  land,  and  what 
not." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  I  fancy  a  colonial  life  would 
suit  me." 

"  How  can  you  think  so ! "  cried  Grace.  "  It  must  be  horri- 
ble ;  everything  so  new,  everything  so  unfinished — no  grace,  no 
tradition.^' 

"  I  think  Nature  is  old  enough,  and  graceful  enough  even  for 
you,"  returned  Balfour,  with  a  smile ;  "and  one  has  much  more 
room  in  a  colony.'* 

"  Have  you  not  been  in  South  America,  Mr.  Balfour  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Frere  ifrom  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table  by  Lady 
Elton. 

"  I  have." 

"  Did  you  happen  to  meet  a  man  of  the  name  of  Darnell  out 
there?" 

"Darnell,"  repeated  Grace ;  "is  it  possible " 

"  Oh,  not  our  friend,"  interrupted  Lady  Elton ;  "  a  cousin  of 
his*  a  ne'er-do-weel — at  least,  he  never  seems  to  have  got  on 
here,  poor  fellow." 

"  Your  interest  in  the  rejected  is  not  quite  extinct,  then  }  " 
whispered  Max  into  his  cousin's  ear.  "  Grace,  I  believe  you  are 
a  coquette." 

"  Yes,  he  was  rather  unsteady ;  but  he  appears  to  be  doing 
well  now,"  said  Mr.  Frere. 

"  Darnell !  he  was  my  chum  in  Chili,"  exclaimed  Balfour,  with 
animation,  "and  an  excellent  fellow;  a  little. reckless,  but  full 
of  pluck.  We  have  stood  by  each  other  in  some  curious  scenes ; 
indeed,  he  saved  my  life  oiice." 

**  How  ?  "  asked  Lady  Elton. 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  long  story." 
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**  Not  too  long,  I  am  sure,  as  we  are  interested  in  both  act- 
ors," returned  the  hostess.  ^^ 

"There  is  nothing  very  exciting  m  it,"  said  Balfour,  care- 
lessly. **  You  see,  to  be  in  danger  was  our  normal  condition  in 
South  America.  They  were  a  fearfully  rough  lot,  the  navvies, 
as  we  would  call  them;  and  the  whole  concern  was  pervaded 
with  a  '  life-in-your-hand  *"  principle  that  somehow  one  got  used 
to." 

"Rather  an  unprofitable  kind  of  employment,"  said  Mr. 
Frere,  with  an  air  of  looking  down  into  an  unfathomable  depth 
of  ruffianism  from  the  awful  height  of  his  own  respectability. 

"No,  it  was  not,"  returned  Balfour,  with  his  immovable, 
good-humored  ease.  "  I  was  well  paid,  though  I  had  to  wait 
for  my  money,  and  I  learned  a  great  deal.  There  was  wonder- 
fully inne  engineering  on  that  line.  You  know  it  is  all  through 
giant  mountains,  among  superb  scenery.  But  the  spirit  of  man 
in  those  regions  is  very  far  from  divine.  We  were  surrounded 
by  a  collection  of  desperadoes  of  all  nationalities.  Indeed,  the 
president  and  his  prime  minister  were  perhaps  the  worst  of  all, 
for  theirs  was  a  sort  of  intellectual  deviltry." 

"  But  that  does  not  tell  how  Darnell  saved  your  Hfe,"  said 
Lady  Elton.     "  How  were  you  induced  to  go  to  such  a  place  }  " 

"  It  was  partly  accident.  I  had  been  employed  in  Spain,  and 
the  work  was  finished  there.  A  Spaniard,  with  whom  I  had 
become  very  intimate,  induced  me  to  try  my  luck  in  Brazil. 
There  I  met  Darnell,  and  we  went  together  to  Chili." 

Lady  Elton  made  another  attempt  to  elicit  the  tale  of  Bal- 
four's adventure,  but  he  was  not  to  be  deluded  into  a  long  story 
of  hinjself  in  that  mixed  company. 

"  At  all  events,  Darnell  has  got  himself  into  a  good  position 
now,"  said  Max. 

"Yes,"  returned  Balfour^  "he  is  partner  in  the  firm  of  Den- 
ny, Calthorpe  &  Darnell,  the  contractors." 

"  Is  it  not  rather  late  in  the  season  for  Egypt }  "  asked  the 
Hungarian,  breaking  a  short  pause. 

"Yes,"  returned  Lady  Elton.  "Sir  Alexander  Atwell  has 
been  delayed,  and,  I  believe,  intends  to  visit  Roumania,*or  Thes- 
saly?  or  some  such  place,  during  the  summer,  and  return  to 
Egypt  in  the  winter." 

"  What  poems  and  rough  notes  we  may  exjpect  I "  said  Max, 
laughing,  to  his  cousin. 

And  soon  after  the  ladies  retired. 

"  That  Balfour  seem^  to  have  taken  up  his  old  intimacy  with 
you  just  where  he  left  off,"  said  Max,  coffee-cup  in  hand,  as  he 
sat  down  on  the  sofa  beside  Grace.     "  How  long  is  it  since  you 
^last  met  ?  " 
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"  Five  years." 

"  He  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  considering  that  he  seems 
always  to  live  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization." 

"  No." 

"  Is  it  true,  as  I  gathered  from  what  he  was  saying  to  Lady 
Elton,  that  he  is  going  to  Germany — to  Zittau  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  resolved  henceforth  to  speak  always  in  monosyl- 
lables?" 

."  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else  to  say." 

"  Grace,  why  is  Balfour  going  to  Zittau  ?  " 

"  To  see  us,  aad  also  some  German  friends.  You  know  he 
was  for  some  time  in  Germany." 

"  No ;  I  know  nothing  about  him,  except  that  he  is  a  favorite 
of  yours." 

"  Yes,  he  is— a  great  favorite." 

Max  looked  hard  at  her,  and  she  met  his  eyes  calmly  and 
firmly. 

"  I  am  very,  very  fond  of  Maurice  Balfour,"  she  said. 

"  I  believe'it ;  and  yet,  Grace,  the  man  is  only  a  kind  of  civil- 
ized navvy." 

"  Perhaps  so.    1  find  him  civilized  enough." 

"  Then  I  have  no  more  to  say,  Grace.  May  I  come  to  com- 
plete the  family  group  at  Zittau  ?  " 

"  I  know  you  are  mocking.  Max.    But  I  would  rather  not." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

DEAREST  MOTHER, 
"  I  did  not  write  yesterday  because,  after  all.  Sir 
Alexander  postponed  his  departure  again ;  and  they  did  not  get 
away  till  last  night.  I  went  to  the  station  with  Jimmy  Byrne  to 
see  Randal- off,  and  I  assure  you  he  started  in  the  highest  spirits. 
His  last  words  were  for  you,  and  I  think  his  only  regret  was  that 
he  could  not  see  you.  The  travelers  set  out  with  all  the  com- 
forts possible.  Books,  and  wraps,  and  field-glasses,  and  note- 
books, and  courier-bags,  and,  most  important  of  all,  a  courier, 
who  looked  an  ambassador  at  least.  So  I  think,  dear,  you  may 
be  quite  satisfied  that  it  will  be  an  agreeable  as  well,  I  hope,  as  a 
profitable  engagement  to  Randal.  I  am  sure  it  is  salvation  to 
him  to  get  away  from  London  and  his  late  associates. 

"  I  felt  quite  alone  when  the  train  was  gone,  as  if  all  my  work 
was  over ;  and,  oh,  such  a  longing  to  go  straight  away  home  to 
yo\i  and  have  a  good  cry  in  your  arms  ;  though,. of  course,  I  am 
very  pleased  at  the  same  time.    So  I  took  Jimmy  back  with  me 
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to  Lady  Elton's  by  her  directions,  and  she  had  a  tea-supper 
ready  for  us.  She  was,  as  she  always  is,  kind  and  hospitable, 
and  so  nice  with  Jimmy  Byrne;  But  she  is  changed — greatly 
changed.  She  is  softer,  less  keen  and  bright,  and  -  often  so  dis- 
trait. 

*'I  wish  you  had  seen  how  pleased  Jimmjr  was,  and  yet 
not  quite  comfortable.  His  admiration  of  the  beautiful  rooms 
and  his  evident  awe  of  the  magnificent  Luigi  (who,  by  the  way, 
is  nauch  mare  patient  and  indulgent  towards  his  mistresis's 
whims  than  an  English  major  domo  would  be)  were  most  amus- 
ing. And  then,  as  he  grew  mdre  at  home,  his  questioiis  and 
conjectures  about  the  ornaments  and  curiosities  were  so  funny, 
though  he 'is  far  from  ignbrant;  and  has  the  tact  of  a  true,  tender 
heart. 

"  I  had  intended  to  tell  you  in  this  what  day  I  should  leave 
London.  But  after  Jimmy  Byrne  left,  Lady  Elton,  who  had 
been  thinking  for  some  time,  said  suddenly:  'Grace  if  you  put 
off  your  departure  foaf  a  few  days,  I  will  go  with  you  to  Ger- 
many.' Of  course  I  was  charmed,  and  we  talked  it  over.  She 
thinks  of  letting  her  itage  for  three  months — which  rather  sur- 
prises me — and  taking  Luigi  and  Simmons  with  her.  So,  dear- 
est mother,  you  are  to  engage  rooms  for  her  at  the  Sachsische 
Hof.  It  is  a  nicer  situation  than  the*  Sonne.  A  good  bed  and 
sitting-room  for  herself,  and  a  room  close  by  for  Simmons ;  and 
a  very  good  room  for  Luigi.  She  thinks  she  will  stay  a  month. 
But  she  is  terribly  unsettled. 

"  I  am  delighted  she  is  coming ;  but  I  begin  to  long  very 
much  for  you  and  Mab,  and  home.  I  am  sorry  dear  Friede 
seems  so  unwell.  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  I  am  sure  I 
shall  cheer  her  up  when  I  come.  I  had  a  nice  letter  from  Wolff 
von  Falkenberg.  Such  wonderfully  good  English  !  He  is  afraid 
he  wiUlae  sent  to  Konigstein.  I ;  hope  he  will  not  be  away  when 
Maurice  comes.     I  think  you  will  be  very  pleased  with  Maurice. 

'*  Now  I  must  stop.  This  is  the  last  long  letter  you  will  have. 
I  will  send  a  line  to  say  what  day  next  week  you  may  expect  us. 
Kindest  regards  to  every  one.  My  best  love  to  dear  Uncle  Cos- 
tello.  Tell  Mab  how  delighted  I  am  that  she  has  been  such  a 
good  girl.  I  have  not  forgotten  her  in  London.  Good-bye  for 
the  present,  dear,  dear  mother.    Gsod  bless  you. 

**  Ever  your  loving  child, 

*^  Grace  Frere." 

Such  was  the  epistle  which  Mrs.  Frere,  with  much  exultation, 
a  few  tears,  and  many  ejauclations,  read  aloud  in  the  pleasant 
salon  oC  the  Bergstrasse  iiage,  one  keen  though  sunny  after- 
noon at  the  end>of  March,  to  the  listening,  sympatl}izing  Friede, 
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who  had  come  in  (as  she  was  ever  ready  to  do)  to  spend  two  or 
three  days  with  her  cousin  ;  to  assist  her  in  making  her  simple 
household  arrangements,  to  check  the  enormities  of  Paulina, 
and  to  clear  up  Ae  general  muddle  which  accumulated  during 
her  absence. 

"  Ach  t  mein  liebe  Cousine,  it  is  indeed  heart-aching  that  you 
could  not  embrace  your  son  before  he  took  such  a  distant  jour- 
ney.    Nevertheless — — " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Frere,  pressing  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  "  it-  is  a  sore  trial ;  but  the  fact  that  at  such  an  early 
age  he  was  selected  for  so  brilliant  an  appointment  is  consola- 
tory. Poor  dear  fellow !  I  have  no  doubt  the  greater  part  of 
the  wonderful  book  Sir  Alexander  is  going  to  write  will  be  done 
by  him.  He  is  quite  a  man  of  genius.  If  you  only  could  read 
English  writing  better,  I  would  give  you  his  poems  to  read.'* 

"  I  am  sure  he  is  very  clever ;  so  is  Grace,  and  this  Lady 
Elton  ?  I  have  heard  Grace  speak  of  her.  Is  she  a  Baronin, 
oraGrafin?" 

"  Oh,  neither ;  she  is  the  widow  of  a  baronet,  a  title  you  have 
not.  She  is  very  charming  and  rich,  a  sort  of  connection  of 
ours ;  and,  Friede  dear,  you  must  come  with  me  to  engage  these 
rooms.  How  delightful  it  will  be  to  see  dear  Grace  !  It  seems 
such  an  age  since  she  left,  and  I  am  so  lost  without  her.'* 

"And  she  is  not  more  than  four  weeks  away,**  said  Friede, 
sighing. 

"  Not  so  much.  And  what  I  should  have  done  without  you, 
my  love,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  I  wish  I  could  see  more 
color  in  your  cheeks,  dear.  I  think  your  mother  ought  to  take 
you  to  Teplitz,  or  Carlsbad,  when  the  summer  comes.  Shall  we 
go  to  the  Sachsische  Hof  after  dinner,  Friede  ?  *' 

"  Dear  cousin,  if  you  could  wait  till  to-morrow  !  You  see  I 
thought — that  is,  I  promised  Frau  Sturm  to  help  her  with  her 
packing.  You  know  she  leaves  on  Monday,  and  I  know  not 
when  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  anything  for  her, 
perhaps  never  again.  It  is  not  likely  the  Herr  Professor  will  re- 
turn to  Zittau."  A  quick,  deep  sigh,  almost  a  sob,  ended  this 
speech. 

"  Ah,  no !  of  course  not.  They  have  been  very  fortunate. 
As  to  me,  to-morrow  will  do  quite  as  well.  There  is  sure  to  be 
plenty  of  rooms  to  choose  from.  I  wonder  how  Lady  Elton 
will  like  the  cuisine.  She  is  accustomed  to  everything  so  very 
recherck^*' 

"They  cook  very  well  at  the  Sachsische  Hof,"  returned 
Friede,  a  little  absently.  "  But,  dear  cousin,  is  it  not  odd  that 
Wolff  should  tell  Grace  that  he  fears  he  may  be  sent  to  Konig- 
stein,  when  we  only  knew  of  the  order-yesterday,  and  it  seemied 
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such  a  surprise  ?  Gertnid  is  quite  cast  down.  You  know  it  de- 
lays the  marriage  three  months  at  least." 

"  Does  it  ?    Why  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  Because  it  is  a  sort  of  service  that  each  of  our  officers  is 
obliged  to  do  in  turn  ;  if  sent  there  they  can  scarce  avoid  going 
on  account  of  any  private  affairs,  and  this  is  the  first  time  Wolff 
has  been  sent  there  since  the  war.  It  is  our  great  fortress,  you 
know..    You  must  come  and  see  it  one  day.'* 

"Is  it  far?" 

**  It  does  not  seem  so  since  the  new  railway  has  been  open- 
ed." 

"  Well,  Friede,  let  us  go  to-morrow  early,  and  settle  about  the 
rooms.  And  now,  here  is  Mab.  Let  us  have  dinner,  and  then 
you  can  go  away,  to  Frau  Sturm." 

The  news  flew  hke  wildfire  through  the  small  circle  of  Zittau 
society  that  Mrs.  Frere  and  Fraulein  Friede  had  been  to  the 
Sachsische  Hof,  and  had  engaged  three  or  four  rooms — a  whole 
itage — the  entire  hotel — for.  a  relative  from  England — ^a  lady  of 
immense  wealth  and  high  rank— the  sister  of  Gladstone — the 
niece  of  Palmerston — the  daughter  of  Russell.  She  was  com- 
ing with  horses  and  carriages.  No ;  .she  was  coming  incognito^ 
with  one  negro  and  two  lady's  maids,,  a  monkey  and  a  tame 
leopard.  By  no  means ;  she  oply  brought  a  Hindoo  female  at- 
tendant and  a  Turkish  chasseur.  In  short,  Lady  Elton's  ad- 
vent was  a  godsend  to  the  community ;  and  the  fact  that  "  Mees 
Frere  "  was  to  travel  with  her,  and  that  Mi*s.  Frere  was  to  ar- 
range everything  for  the  august  visitor,  raised  the  whole  fam- 
ily to  the  highest  point  of  public  estimation. 

"  You  know,  my  best  of  friends,"  said  the  Frau  Burgomeister- 
in  to  Frau  Oberst  von  Ahlefeld,  "  I  always  said  that,  in  spite  of 
their  simple,  quiet  ways,  there  was  a  noble  bearing  about  these 
English  ladies ;  and  Frau  Alvsleben,  though  you  know  what  a 
hard-to-be-spoken-with  woman  she  is,  admitted  that,  but  for 
family  misfortunes,  they  would  never  be  here." 

"  I  am  sure  they  find  a  refined  and  kindly-disposed  society 
here,"  returned  the  Frau  Oberst;  "and  though  one  is  some- 
times turned  to  stone  by  the  freedoms  of  Fraulein  Grace,  there 
is  nothing  really  unmaidenly  about  her ;  and  one  should  remem- 
ber she  has  not  had  a  German  up-brjnging." 

"  That  is  indeed  true,"  observed  Frau  Gerichts-director. 

"  We  cannot  expect  the  same  manners  and  mode'  7  from  a 
Mddcken  that  has  been  permitted  to  ride  like  a  man,'  remarked 
the  Frau  Ober  ZoU  Inspectorin. 

"  Ach  I  du  lieber  Himmel !  "  screamed  the  Frau  Postmeister- 
in ;  **  does  she  then  wear " 

A  chorus  of  eager  "  Nein,  nein,  nein  !  "  drowned  the  obnox- 
ious name  of  Bien-kleider, 
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The  discussion  took  place  at  a  small  Kaffee  Klatch  at  the 
Frau  Staatsamtwalde's  residence,  where  none  but  ladies  of  a 
certain  rank  were  admitted  past -mistresses  of  the  delicate  art  by 
which  the  first  faint  nucleus  of  a  scandalous  story  can  be  found, 
and  fed,  and  propped  by  hints  and  doubts,  and  vague  sugges- 
tions, into  a  wide-spreading  flame,  springing  no  one  knows  from 
whence,  but  impossible  to  quench,  and  leaving  behind  it  long 
blackened  tracks  of  soot  and  cinders,  with  which  none  can  med- 
dle without  carrying  away  disfiguring  traces  of  having  touched 
an  unclean  thing. 

"  And  so  Baron  Falkenberg  goes  to  Kdnigstein  to-morrow  ?  " 
recommenced  the  Frau  Burgomeisterin,  as  the  topic  of  the  Eng- 
lish family  and  their  peculiarities  became  threadbare.  **  It  is 
strange  that,  with  his  marriage  so  near  at  hand,  he  did  not  make 
interest  at  Dresden  to  have  his  service  postponed/* 

*'  Ah  !  meine  Damen,"  said  the  Baronin  von  Stachelberg,  nod- 
ding her  head  and  pressing  her  lips  shrewdly  together  between 
each  clause  of  her  sentence,  "  Von  Falkenberg  is  not  the  man  tp 
be  in  a  hurry  to  lose  his  liberty — and  such  liberty  !  Why,  after 
his  life  at  Court,  in  the  war " 

"  Ah !  but  how  do  his  creditors  wait  ?  " 

"Oh,  with  such  a  marriage  announced  he  can  get  money 
enough  to  keep  his  creditors  quiet." 

"  Well,  the  Fraulein  is  bold  to  rive  herself  and  her  money  to 
a  noted  man  like  the  Hauptmann. ' 

"  Nay !  believe  me,  ladies,"  cried  the  Frau  Oberst,  "  Herr  von 
Falkenberg  is  by  no  means  the  mauvais  sujet  you  would  make 
out.  He  has  been  a  little  unsteady ;  but  the  Herr  Oberst  and 
his  brother  officers  have  a  great  regard  for  him.  I  believe  the 
Fraulein  Alvsleben  will  find  him  a  very  good  husband." 

This  exhibition  of  esprit  de  corps  on  the  part  of  the  colonel's 
wife  checked  the  talk ;  but  only  to  turn  it  in  another  direction. 

'*  I  saw  the  liltle  Friede  coming  from  Frau  Sturm's  house  to- 
day, and  I  met  her  there  yesterday.  She  is  staying  in  Zittau, 
you  know,  with  her  English  cousin.  It  seemed  a  little  strange 
to  me :  last  winter  the  Herr  Doctor — I  beg  his  pardon,  I  mean 
the  Herr  Professor — was  constantly  with  Fraulein  Frere  and 
Friede.  One  never  knew  which  was  the  attraction ;  but  that 
night,  at  the  Frau  Burgomeisterin's  dance,  there  was  no  mis- 
take. I  am  surprised  that  Frau  Alvsleben  does  not  see  it.  She 
would  surely  not  like  her  daughter  to  marry  a  man  ineligible  in 
many  ways  ?  "  cried  Frau  von  Stachelberg. 

"  The  son-:-no,  the  grandson  of  a  Bauer  *'  (peasant). 

"  And  his  mother  the  daughter  of  an  obscure  pastor,"  etc., 
etc. 
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Meantime,  happily  unconscious  of  all  this,  Mrs.  Frere  went  to 
and  fro,  important  and  excited  by  her  commission.  The  landlord 
of  the  Sachsische  Hof,  an  old  German  of  a  date  anterior  to  the 
absorbing  supremacy  of  Fatherland,  spoke  French  fairly  well ; 
and  so  did  the  second  waiter.  She  was  therefore  able,  after  the 
first  interview,  to  dispense  with  Friede's  assistance,  and  paid 
daily  visits  to  the  hotel,  to  remind  the  host  of  things  she  had 
forgotten  yesterday,  or  only  remembered  to-day.  And  she  was 
always  welcome.  Her  manners  were  charming,  and  Germans 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  manner;  she  was  the  herald  of  a 
wealthy,  liberal  inmate,  and  her  suggestions  were  generally  on 
the  side  of  expense. 

To  Mab,  who  was  usually  her  companion,  and  whose  German 
was  helpful,  these  visitations  were  a  source  of  the  purest  delight. 
She  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  most  perfect 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  rambling,  picturesque  old  build- 
ing; of  the  names,  avocations^  and  general  functions  of  its  in- 
mates ;  of  the  colors  of  the  furniture ;  the  disposition  of  the 
kitchen  ;  the  boundaries  of  the  poultry-yards ;  the  condition  of 
>the  stables  *,  and  the  contents  of  the  store-room. 

And  so  the  time  slipped  by.  And  now  the  travelers  were  ex- 
pected on  Wednesday — the  day  after  to-morrow — to-morrow — 
to*day !  And  Mrs.  Frere's  heart  beat  with  nervous  delight  at 
the  idea  of  once  more  having  her  dear  Grace  beside  her,  to  di- 
rect everything,  and  to  relieve  her  of  all  responsibility.  For  Mrs. 
Frere  was  one  of  those  half-developed  beings  to  whom  it  is  ag- 
ony to  decide,  or  strive  to  originate,  and  who,  by  a  merciful  ar- 
rangement of  nature,  desire  only  to  be  gently  glided,  and  to 
obey. 

Grace  was  unusually  happy  in  leaving  London.  So  much  so 
that  she  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  having  so  completely  surmount- 
ed the  shame,  and  depression,  and  despair  which  weighed  her 
down  that  terrible  day  when  she  sought  Max  Frere  to  beg  his 
forbearance  for  Randal.  She  feared  her  nature  was  too  slight 
and  buoyant  for  her  own  ideal. 

But  it  was  so  delightful  to  have  surmounted  it  all !  To  know 
that  Randal  was  away  out  of  London ;  that  she  herself  was  go- 
ing to  a  safe  distance  from  Max,  with  Lady  Elton,  who  was 
dearer  to  her  than  she  had  ever  been,  for  her  companion ;  that 
soon  she  should  be  in  the  quiet  simple,  beloved  home,  with  its 
occupations,  and  duties,  and  dreams ;  and  that  she  had  ifound  a 
fresh  link  to  attach  her  still  more  fondly  to  the  past,  round  which 
memory  cast  an  aureole  of  tender  light,  in  her  old  friend  and 

Elayfellow.     It  was  a  compensation  which  out-weighed  all  she 
ad  suffered. 
She  had  paid  a  visit  to  Jimmy  Byrne,  and  had  taken  tea  with 
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him,  and  learned  to  her  satisfaction  that  he  had  handed  over  a 
third  of  the  debt  due  to  Max  the  previous  day. 

Grace  expended  much  eloquence  and  ingenuity  in  persuading 
the  little  man  to  promise  that  his  next  holiday  should  be  spent 
with  her  mother  and  herself  at  Zittau.  She  even  sketched  his 
route,  but  could  extract  nothing  bjcyond : 

"Well,  Miss  Grace,  dear,  we'Usee." 

"  So,  Grace,  you  are  determined  to  owe  me  as  little  as  possi- 
ble," said  Max,  as  they  stood  on  the  platform  waiting  for  the  de- 
cisive moment  to  step  into  the  train. . 

He  had,  not  quite  to  Lady  Elton's  surprise,  actually  come 
down  to  see  them  off;  and  had  drawn  his  cousin  aside,  while 
Maurice  Balfour,  who  had  awaited  them  at  the  station,  was 
speaking  to  Lady  Elton,  amid  the  thunder  of  steam  blowing  off, 
bells  ringing,  whistles  shrieking,  and  all  the  hubbub  of  Victoria 
at  the  hour  when  the  evening  trains  depart. 

Luigi,  wrapped  in  a  fur  coat,  and  the  respectable  Simmons  in 
a  neat  waterproof,  holding  her  lady's  traveling-bag,  were  occu- 
pied in  arranging  the  hundred  and  one  impedimenta  of  luxuri- 
ous travelers  in  the  carriage, 

*•  I  owe  you  quite  enough.  Max ;  and  gratitude  into  the  bar- 
gain.    But  I  do  not  want  to  rob  you." 

"  Nor  do  I  wish  you  to  be  robbed  by  your  brother.  Pray,  my 
dear  cousin  (I  suppose  you  will  allow  me  to  use  the  term  in  that 
sense,  Grace?),  let  the  matter  rest.  Hereafter,  when  some 
stroke  of  fortune  makes  you  rich,  you  shall  pay  it  back  with  in- 
terest." 

"  You  are  very  good.  Max ;  really,  better  than  I  deserve.  But 
if  I  can  pay  you,  I  will  perhaps " 

"  Take  your  places,  if  you  please ! "  said  the  guard  walking 
down  the  platform. 

"One  moment,  Grace,"  whispered  Max.  "I  don't  give  up 
my  designs  easily.  You  and  I  have  a  reckoning  to  make  up 
yet." 

"  It  will  be  long  before  we  meet.  But  you  have  my  kindest, 
best  wishes,  dear  cousin,"  returned  Grace,  vaguely.  She  was 
too  happy  not  to  feel  on  good  terms  with  him. 

"  Good-bye.  Mr.  Balfour,"  said  Lady  Elton.  "  I  wish  you 
were  coming  with  us.  Do  not  be  long  in  following.  And  keep 
me  informed  of  your  doings." 

She  shook  hands  warmly  with  him,  and  stepped  into  the  car- 
riage. 

"Good-bye,  Max,"  said  Grace,  following  her ;  and  added  over 
Max's  shoulder,  as  he  leaned  through  the  door  to  shake  hands 
with  his  aunt :  "  Yes,  Maurice,  be  sure  you  come  as  soon  as  you 
can." 
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"  Excuse  me,"  said  Maurice,  touching  Max  Frere's  arm ;  "  I 
must  shake  hands  with  your  cousin.*'  And  quietly  displacing 
him,  he  took  her  hand.  **  You  may  be  very  sure  I  will  come  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible.  Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Frere  and  Mab. 
My  Grus2  to  Falkenberg.  What  can  I  do  for  you  here  ?  Shall 
I  go  and  comfort  Jimmy  Byrne  this  evening  ?  " 

**  Yes,  do  dear  Maurice  I  I  would  like  it  better  than  anything 
else." 

"  Trust  me,"  emphatically. 

A  porter  exclaimed,  "Stand  back,  gentlemen  !  "  the  door  was 
shut,  the  train  moved  on,  a  glance,  a  smile  through  the  window, 
and  they  were  off;  a  curious  feeling  of  satisfaction  suffusing  it- 
self through  her  mind  as  Grace  thought  the  hand  which  had 
touched  her  last  was  that  of  Maurice  Balfour.  And  so  on  with 
increasing  speed. 

Dover  was  soon  with  them,  for  Lady  Elton  had  chosen  the 
Ostend  route.  The  weather  was  cold,  and  Grace  impatient  to 
be  with  her  mother ;  so  they  pushed  on  without  waiting  to  do 
any  sight-seeing. 

"  Don't  mind  the  gallery,  dear  Lady  Elton,"  was  her  prayer, 
as  they  neared  Dresden.  "  If  you  are  not  too  tired,  let  us  go 
straight  on  to  Zittau." 

And  Lady  Elton,  who  was  moved  by  a  kind  of  sad,  regretful 
sympathy  in  the  filial  tenderness  she  was  never  to  know,  con- 
sented. 

The  light  was  still  clear,  for  it  was  a  fine  evening,  when  they 
reached  Zittau — the  fresh,  tender  light  of  early  April.  And 
Grace  felt  the  delicious  consciousness  of  nearing  home.  She 
rejoiced  as  the  familiar  station,  the  burly,  well-known  figure  of 
the  station-master,  the  usual  group  of  porters,  and  peasants, 
and  jaunty  Bohemians  hove  in  sight.  But  who — who  is  this  in 
uniform,  erect,  martial,  authoritative,  who  opens  the  carriage- 
door  with  white-gloved  hand,  and  stands  on  the  step  to  welcome 
her? 

"Willkommen,  mein  liebes,  liebes  Fraulein!  Wie  geht's. 
Ihnen." 

"  Oh,  Herr  von  Falkenberg !  Is  it  possible  I  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you ;  I  thought  you  were  at  Konigstein." 

"  I  have  had  leave  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  can  take  the 
night  train  at  eleven,  so  I  stayed  to  welcome  you." 

"Lady  Elton,  here  is  Baron  Falkenberg,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  to  you." 

Lady  Elton  is  too  tired  to  say  much,  and  Luigi  and  Simmons 
are  at  hand  to  assist  my  lady  and  collect  my  lady's  luggage ; 
and  the  station-master,  devoted  to  a  cavalier  in  uniform,  called 
for  carriages ;  and  the  Sachsische  commissionaire  came  forth. 
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and  the  \yhole  population  in  and  about  the  terminus  were  aware 
that  the  great  English  lady  and  her  suite  had  arrived. 

"  No,  Grace ;  you  shall  go  direct  home,  I  insist  upon  it.  I 
speak  a  little  German  myself,  and  Luig^  a  good  deal ;  and  I 
know  you  are  burning  to  embrace  your  mother,  and  Monsieur  de 
Falkenberg  will  take  care  of  you.  Come  over,  if  you  like,  when 
you  have  supped,  or  dined." 

So  spoke  Lady  Elton,  as  they  walked  through  the  station. 

"  Very  well,  dear.  I  will  come  over  in  the  evening.  And  see  ! 
is  not  the  view  very  fine  ?  " 

"Very,"  with  a  sigh;  "but  I  am  very  weary,  Grace,  and  no 
home  awaits  me." 

Falkenberg  was  assiduous  in  his  care  of  Grace.  He  handed 
her  into  a  droschky,  and  then  jumped  in  himself. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming  back,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
they  rattled  over  the  stones.  "  You  have  been  much  longer  than 
you  expected,  have  you  not  ?  But  England  has  agreed  with  you  ; 
you  are  looking  brilliant." 

"  That  is  because  I  am  so  delighted  to  get  home  again.  This 
place  seems  so  familiar,  and  London  was  quite  strangle." 

"  I  am  charmed  to  hear  you  say  so.  You  must  become  a  true 
Deutches  Made  hen,  and  marry  a  German." 

He  looked  sharply  at  her. 

"  Ah !  I  am  surprised  to  find  you  are  not  married  yet  yourself," 
said  Grace. 

"  So  am  L  Well,  no ;  not  absolutely  married,  but  I  suppose 
I  should  have  been  in  a  fortnight,  were  it  not  for  this  service  at 
Konigstein."  He  spoke  very  cheerfully.  "You  must  come  and 
see  me  at  Konigstein,  you  and  your  friend.  The  fortress  is  well 
worth  a  visit." 

A  few  more  disconnected  sentences,  for  Grace  was  absorbed 
in  watching  their  prog^ss,  and  a  rapturous  cry,  "  Here  we  are  ! 
and  there  is  dear  Mab  on  the  balcony !  " 

To  rush  past  Falkenberg  and  fly  upstairs,  to  pass  Paulina  at 
the  operf  door  with  a  hasty,  kindly  greeting,  was  but  a  minute's 
work ;  and  then  she  was  in  her  mother's  arms,  while  Mab  danced 
round  them,  snatching  what  kisses  she  could  off  her  sister's 
hands,  and  cloak,  and  bonnet-strings. 

"  My  darling !  thank  God  you  have  come  back  to  me !  I  do 
not  think  I  can  ever  let  you  go  away  again.  It  has  been  a  terri- 
ble time,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Frere. 

Then  it  was  Mab's  turn,  and,  looking  round  the  pleasant 
room,  all  decked  with  such  flowers  as  the  late  spring  of  that 
region  could  supply,  Grace  felt  a  moment  of  annoyance  to  see 
Falkenberg  standing  in  the  doorway,  and  calmly  contemplating 
the  group  with  an  expression  of  benevolent  gratification.    She 
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wanted  to  be  alone  with  her  dear  ones,  for  with  her  joy  no 
stranger  could  mingle ;  but  she  checked  the  feeling — Falkenberg 
meant  kindly. 

"  Let  me,  too,  welcome  you  again,"  he  said,  coming  forward 
as  he  caught  her  eye,  and  taking  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  he 
kissed  it  twice.  "You  know  how  welcome  you  are,  heart's 
dearest  friend,"  he  murmured  in  German,  while  a  sudden  look 
of  pain  darkened  his  face  for  an  instant,  and  gave  Grace  a  thrill 
of  discomfort. 

*'  It  is  worth  returning  to  be  so  kindly  received,"  she  said, 
turning  to  her  mother  and  giving  her  her  hand. 

"  You  must  be  so  dreadfully  tired,  dear  love,  and  hungry," 
said  Mrs.  Frere,  stroking  it.  "  Come  and  take  off  your  things. 
You  will  take  tea  with  us,  will  you  not,  Herr  Hauptmann  ?  " 

"  May  I  ?  "  he  looked  to  Grace. 

"  Yes,  do  !  "  was  her  spoken  reply. 

"With  infinite  pleasure,"  he  returned,  unfastening  his  sword, 
while  Grace,  followed  by  her  mother  and  the  ubiquitous  Mab, 
who,  of  course,  had  chattered  and  asked  questions  from  the 
moment  Grace  had  arrived,  went  to  her  room. 

How  pretty,  and  fresh,  and  home-like  it  was !  How  glad  she 
was  to  be  there  again  !  "  Only,  why  did  you  ask  Aim,  dear?  I 
have  so  much  to  say !  " 

"  Well,  it  would  not  have  been  kind  to  let  him  go.  He  has 
been  so  good  and  attentive  ever  since  you  went,  and " 

"  Not  ask  Wolff  to  stay  !  "  cried  Mab,  indignantly ;  "  and  he 
goes  away  to-nig^ht.    You  are  unkind,  Grace." 

"  Oh,  very  well ;  only  I  am  greedy,  and  want  you  all  to  my- 
self." 

Soon  Mab  slipped  away  to  Falkenberg.  Then  Mrs.  Frere 
asked  many  tearful  questions  about  Randal,  and  seemed  satis- 
fied with  Grace's  judicious  replies ;  but  though  she  was  aware 
that  the  beloved  prodigal  had  been  in  debt  and  difficulty,  from 
which  he  had  been  rescued  by  her  own  and  Grace*s*exertions 
and  sacrifices,  her  queries  were  almost  all  respecting  his  looks, 
the  impression  he  had  made  on  his  employer,  his  degree  of 
favor  with  Lady  Elton,  the  particulars  of  his  outfit,  etc. 

It  was  a  very  happy  evening  meal,  however,  though  Falken- 
berg's  presence  imposed  a  slight  restraint.  The  name  of  Mau- 
rice Balfour  was  soon  mentioned,  and  Falkenberg  seemed  deeply 
interested  in  the  description  given  by  Grace  of  her  delight  at 
meeting  him,  and  of  expecting  him  to  visit  Zittau,  with  all  her 
natural  frank  warmth. 

At  last,  or  rather,  too  soon,  it  was  time  to  go  to  Lady  Elton ; 
and  after  a  short  struggle  with  Mab,  who  wished  to  be  of  the 
party,  they  set  forth,  escorted  by  Falkenberg,  who  bid  them 
good-bye  at  the  hotel  door. 
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FOR  the  first  ten  days  Lady  Elton  felt  much  better  in  health 
and  spirits  for  the  novelty  of  her  surroundings.  She  found 
the  Sachsische  Hpf  comfortable  and  picturesque.  Moreover, 
both  Luigi  and  Simmons  were  satisfied  with  their  quarters — a 
very  important  point.  Zittau  was  pronounced  deliciously  quaint, 
and  the  surrounding  heighborhooa  justified  Grace's  description, 
while  the  Dalbersdorf  family  were  pleasantly  and  characteristic- 
ally German. 

This  was  a  very  happy  bit  of  every-day  sunshine  to  Grace. 
To  have  Lady  Elton'is  companionship,  without  the  necessity  of 
depriving  the  mother  of  her  own,  was  truly  delightful.  With 
her  friend  she  could  express  the  thousand  and  one  doubts,  the 
gradually  forming  opinions  which  crowded  her  mind,  the  dawn- 
ing light  of  maturer. intellect  which  gave  her  glimpses  of  distant 
and  ever-widening  horizons  far  beyond  the  line  where  heaven 
and  earth  met  in  earlier  days. 

And  Lady  Elton  was  equally  drawn  out  herself  by  the  fresh, 
youthful  daring  and  activity  of  her  young  companion.  For  a 
while  Grace  almost  hoped  that  change  had  wrought  a  radical 
cure.     But  the  mischief  lay-  deeper  than  she  thought. 

The  solemnities  of  a  visit  to  Dalbersdorf  were  not  to  be 
lightly  undertaken,  but  Grace,  knowing  the  importance  of  eti- 
quette in  a  small  German  society,  was  anxious  that  Lady  Elton 
should  accompany  her  mother  on  their  first  drive  to  the  old 
house  after  her  return. 

Of  course,  Count  Costello  and  Cousin  Alvsleben,  Gertrud  and 
Friede,  came  the  very  morning  which  succeeded  the  arrival,  to 
see  and  embrace  their  **liebe  Cousine,-'  to  say  nothing  of  the 
severe  cross-examination  to  which  they  had  all  looked  forward 
with  keen  pleasure. 

The  count  looked  wonderfully  fresh  and  well,  and  as  Grace 
sprang  up  to  embrace  him,  uttered  a  tender,  hearty  **  God  bless 
you,  me  child  !  "  Then  holding  her  away,  and  looking  her  all 
over,  he  exclaimed : 

"  You  look  like  the  flowers  in  May !  Faith,  I  don't  know  what 
it  is  that  makes  our  island  complexions  so  fine,  but  that's  just 
where  an  Irish  girl  gives  the  go-by  to  every  other !  There's 
your  mother  has  been  fretting  herself  to  fiddle-strings  about 
you.     Indeed,  we  all  missed  you,  darlin*." 

"And  so  your  cousin,  Lady  Elton"  (emphasis  on  "ton") 
"  came  back  with  you,"  cried  Frau  Alvsleben.  "  That  was  well. 
I  was  never  so  astounded  as  when  I  heard  you  had  gone  away 
quite  alone  to  England.    How  could  you  do  such  a  thing ! " 
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"  I  did  not  stop  to  think,  Cousin  Alvsleben,  when  I  knew  poor 
Randal  was  in  danger." 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  even  Wolff,  who  is,  of  course,  not  too  partic- 
ular, wis  quite  vexed  and  uneasy  when  he  found  you  had  gone 
alone.  I  do  not  know  when  I  saw  him  so  put  out,"  said  Ger- 
trud,  who  looked  neither  so  well  nor  so  happy  as  when  Grace 
saw  her  last. 

"I,  too,  best  and  dearest — I  trembled  for  you,"  whispered 
Friede ;  '*  and  now  that  you  have  come  back,  I  venture  to  hope 
you  will  bring  me  better  fortune." 

Then  came  a  torrient  of  questions  anent  Randal's  appoint- 
ment, which  had  made  a  great  impression  on  his  German  rela- 
tives ;  about  the  fashions  in  London ;  about  Lady  Elton's  fortune 
and  position,  and  the  real  reason  of  her  visit  to  Zittau,  etc.,  etc., 
with  the  point-blank,  undisguised,  honest  curiosity  especially 
indicative  of  the  country-bred  German,  and  a  good  manj^  town- 
bred  ones,  too — ^a  curiosity  never  the  least  ashamed  of  itself— 
simply  desirous  to  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  everything-^— never 
dreaming  that  any  one  cares  to  preserve  a  private  comer,  and 
quite  as  ready  to  impart  details  as  to  demand  them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  babble  the  count  rose,  and  at  once  be- 
trayed the  reason  of  his  extra  smartness  by  drawing  on  a  pair 
of  fresh,  well-fitting  military  gloves,  and  declaring  his  intention 
of  paying  his  respects  to  Lady  Elton,  "  as  a  countrywoman — at 
least,  a  fellow-subject — ^and  a  connection  of  my  dear  niece,  I 
think  it  right  to  call." 

''And  Lady  Elton  will  be  truly  delighted  to  see  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Frere. 

"I  should  like  to  assist  at  the  interview,"  observed  Grace, 
smiling,  as  she  looked  after  the  retreating  figure  of  the  gallant 
veteran.  "  Lady  Elton  will  be  quite  delighted  with  him.  How 
pleased  I  am  to  see  you  all  again  !  I  thought  I  should  be  just 
m  time  for  the  wedding,  Gertrud  !  How  provoking  that  Wolff 
should  be  sent  away  1     I  was  quite  sorry  for  him  !  " 

"Yes;  it  is  too — too  cruel,"  returned  Gertrud,  mournfully. 
*'  And  now  we  fear  the  marriage  will  not  take  place  for  quite 
three  months.  Then  Wolff  wants  to  make  a  long  journey  to  the 
Tyrol,  So  it  will  be  quite  autumn  before  we  are  settled  at 
home — too  late  to  preserve  Gurken  or  make  any  winter  provis- 
ion." 

"  Oh,  I  would  not  care  for  that,"  said  Grace,  smiling.  "  Your 
mother  and  Mamsell  will  do  all  that  for  you." 

"  Ach,'  Gott  I  mein  Gracechen,  but  you  do  not  understand 
how  dear  these  home  labors  are  to  a  German.  I  like  none  to 
meddle  with  my  household  duties.** 

"And,  Grace,  my  child,"  said  Frau  Alvslebai," "  Mamsell  has 
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sent  thee  some  eggs — the  best  and  freshest,  and  some  of  our 
first  violets." 

"  Dear,  good  Mamsell !  I  long  to  see  her.  My  best  Grusz, 
and  thanks  to  her." 

"And  we  have  lost  our  valued  friend  Frau  Sturm,"  said 
Friede,  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  subject. 

"  Yes  ;  I  regret  the  excellent  Frau,"  cried  Cowsin  Alvsleben. 
"  But  it  is  well  for  the  Herr  Professor  and  for  her.  They  are 
established  at  Leipzig,  and  he  has  already  three  pupils  (one  an 
Englishman),  who  pay  handsomely  fdr  their  board.  So  they 
have  changed  for  the  better.  '  Why  there,  in  the  world,  he  may 
have  opportunities  of  pushing  the  fortunes  of  his  brother.  In 
a  couple  of  years,  if  there  is  no  more  war,  my  Ulrich  will  be 
taking  command  of  his  own  place,  and  the  VersUalter  Will  want 
higher  employment." 

"  It  is  very  good  for  the  whole  family,"  observed  Mrs.  Frcre. 

At  last  the  friendly  visitors  rose  to  depart ;  Frau  Alvsleben 
refusing  a  pressing  invitation  for  Friede  to  remain  with  her 
friend. 

•*  I  want  to  tell  Friede  all  my  secrets,"  said  Grace,  smiling. 
"  I  am  afraid  to  tell  them  to  Gertrud,  for,  of  course,  everything 
goes  to  Wolff." 

"You  need  not  fear,  "said  Gertrud,  impatiently,  yet  a  little 
sadly.  "  He  does  not  care  for  secrets.  He  scarcely  listens  to 
mine." 

Her  words  struck  Grace  with  sudden  pain.  Gertrud  was  not 
amiable  and  lovable  like  Friede,  but  that  was  no  reason  why 
she  was  to  be  tortured  by  doubts  of  the  man  who  was  to  be  her 
husband.  And  Gertrud  had  expanded  so  wonderfully  to  the 
sunshine  of  happiness  that  Grace  had  grown  to  like  her  better 
than  she  ever  did  before. 

"  No,  my  Kindchen ;  Friede  must  come  back  with  us.  There 
is  much  to  be  done  at  this  season.  But  you  will  come  to  Dal* 
bersdorf  soon,  meine  gute  Cousine  ?  Come  this  week  and  dine, 
and  spend  a  long  day." 

"No,  dear  Frau  Alvsleben;  not  to  dine  this  week.  We 
want  to  bring  Lady  Elton  to  see  you  and  to  see  Dalbersdorf ; 
so " 

"  Aha,  richtig ! "  cried  the  mistress  of  that  mansion  ;  "  and, 
meine  Liebe,  come  on  Friday,  if  it  be  possible.  We  will  have 
the  Oben^stube  open  and  ready  for  your  reception." 

Here  was  an  honor  1  Not  for  every  gUest  did  the  sacred 
Oben-stube  unfold  its.  portals.  Mrs.  Frere  and  Grace  expressed 
suitable  gratitude,  and  Frau  Alvsleben  hurried  away. 

"You  have  seen  Wolff,  have  you  not?"  asked  Gertrud,  Hn^ 
gering  behind  her  mother. 
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"  Yes ;  he  very  kindly  came  to  meet  Lady  Elton  and  myself 
at  the  station."  Some  subtle,  undefined  caution  made  her  put 
Lady  Elton's  name  first. 

**  1st  es  moglich  !  "  said  Gertrud,  surprised  and  not  pleased, 
as  she  passed  through  the  door. 

"  Would  to  heaven  I  might  stay  with  thee  I "  whispered 
Friede.    "  My  heart  aches  with  its  load." 

"  On  Friday,  my  best  and  kindest,  we  shall  manage  a  long 
talk,"  returned  Grace,  embracing  her. 

"  Dear  mother,  I  think^love  is  a  miserable  thing,"  said  Grace, 
stepping  back  into  the  saUm  from  the  balcony,  whence  she  had 
waved  their  visitors  a  final  adieu. 

"Why,  dear?" 

"Why  I — see  how  unhappy  Gertrud  looks,  and  how  miserable 
and  nervous  Friede  seems ;  and  Fraulein  von  Ahlefeld,  whom 
we  met  this  morning,  is  engaged  since  I  left,  and  she  is  quite 
changed." 

"You  know  nothing  about  it,  dearest.  Youth  isn't  youth 
without  love,"  returned  her  mother,  with  a  sigh.  "When  I 
remember  the  joy  of  first  knowing  that  your  father  loved  me, 
and  that  we  were  to  be  married  and  to  be  always  together — ^and 
then  the  sort  of  secure  happiness  when  we  were  one,  the  double- 
pleasure  of  everything — I  can  wish  nothing  better  or  brighter  in 
this  life  for  you." 

"  Yes ;  all  that  must  be  delightful  1 "  thoughtfully,  "  but  then 
my  father  was  a  true-hearted  gentleman.  He  was  not  fanciful 
and  faithless,  like  so  many ;  and  you  were  lovely  and  sweet  ^nd 
good — he  could  find  nothing  better.  One  could  never  feel  the 
same  sort  of  trust  in  Wolff,  for  example ;  and  then  Gertrud  is 
not  pretty." 

"  No,"  returned  Mrs.  Frere,  smiling,  delighted  with  the  sweet- 
est of  all  flatteries,  that  which  falls  from  the  lips  of  one's  child. 
"  But  it  is  not  beauty  which  always  fascinates.  I  have  heard 
your  dear  grandfather  say^ — stnd  he  knew  the  world  well — that 
plain  women  are  often  loved  the  most  tenderly  and  faithfully." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Grace,  sitting  down  on  the  sofa  and  lying 
back  among  the  cushions ;  "but  I  should  like  to  be  beautiful 
and  fascinating,  and  a  joy  to  the  eye  that  dwelt  upon  me ;  and 
I  shouM  like  to  have  power  over  the  hearts  of  n>en,  and  women 
too.  Why,  I  like  to  be  pleasing  to  a  beggar  in  the  street  when 
I  give  him  a  penny,  or  to  an  old  woman  selling  apples  at  a  cor- 
ner, or  a  ragged  child  that  asks  me  what  o'clock  it  is.  And  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  whether  it  is  selfish  V^ity  or  disinterested 
kindness."    . 

"My  dear,  you  are  really  too  hard  on  yourself;  it  is  simple 
kind-heartedness." 
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Grace  shook  her  head,  and  remained  in  deep  thought. 

The  weather  had  been  fine  and  warm  for  a  few  days  previous 
to  the  expedition  to  Dalbersdorf,  and  the  first  faint  gleam  of 
tender  green  began  to  show  on  the  bushes  and  slighter  trees, 
though  the  sturdy  oaks,  elms  and  beeches  stretched  forth  their 
rugged  branches,  still  naked  and  wintry. 

"  It  is  a  fine  country,"  said  Lady  Elton,  as  they  turned  from 
the  principal  road  to  the  branch  which  kd  to  Dalbersdorf. 
They  were  driving  along  at  a  tolerable  pace,  with  the  best  pair 
of  horses  the  Sachsische  Hof  could  produce.  "  Yet  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  a  real  impression  or  a  reflection  of  my  own 
mood  ;  the  place  seems  melancholy  to  me.  In  fact,  almost  all 
country  out  of  England  so  impresses  me.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
want  of  gentlemen's  houses  that  gives  a  feeling  of  remoteness 
and  isolation — a  poverty-stricken  aspect  to  the  land  ;  but  though 
nature  is  fair,  I  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  living  here." 

"So  should  I,"  returned  Mrs.  Frere,  heartily.  "In  fact,  I 
begin  sometimes  to  long  for  England ;  certainly,  were  I  not  very 
poor,  I  should  never  be  content  to  live  here." 

"That  is  ungrateful,  mother,"  said  Grace.  "We  have  met 
great  kindness ;  and.  Lady  Elton,  I  think  if  I  were  very,  very 
fond  of  some  one  at  Dalbersdorf,  I  should  be  content  to  live 
there." 

"  My  dear,  if  you  loved  any  one  very,  very  much,  you  might 
be  content  at  the  bottom  of  a  coal-pit ;  but,  as  you  do  not,  you 
must  come  back  to  England  and  marry  an  Englishman." 

Not  much  more  passed  between  them  till  they  drew  up  at  the 
entrance,  where  stood  the  count  bareheaded,  and  Mamsell,  the 
Stuben  Mddchen,  and  Friede. 

How  familiar  the  old  gray  house,  with  its  harsh  outlines  and 
bare,  homely  surroundings,  looked  to  Grace  !  and  she  loved  the 

Elace  with  a  grateful  love.  Its  novelty,  its  hearty  welcome,  its 
onest,  simple  industry  had  woke  her  to  fresh  life  after  having 
passed  through  the  shadow  of  a  mental  death.  It  was  here  she 
had  been  bom  again  to  stronger  and  more  vivid  existence. 

Meantime  the  count,  with  kindly  words  and  courtly  bows,  was 
handing  Lady  Elton  and  Mrs.  Frere  from  the  carriage,  while 
Friede,  courtesying  deeply,  kissed  Lady  Elton's  hand  and  em- 
braced her  cousin — Mamsell,  the  while,  bobbing  many  rever- 
ence^s  on  the  doorstep. 

"  You  are  most  heartily  welcome  to  our  primitive  dwelling, 
dear  lady.  Welcome,  my  lyst  of  nieces  I  My  Frau  Tochter 
awaits  you  within  doors." 

And  so  they  were  ushered  into  the  great,  grim  hall,  and  up 
the  stairs  to  the  Oden-stube,  which  displayed  its  glories  of  black 
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and  gold,  where  Frau  Alvsleben,  in  her  best  black  silk  and  white 
lace,  and  Gertrud,  in  her  much-trimmed  maroon  cashmere  dress, 
awaited  their  visitors.  Then  ensued  much  courtesying  and  polite 
phraseology,  and  Lady  Elton  aired  her  very  tolerable  German, 
for  she  had  a  slight  knowledge  of  several  tongues. 

Grace,  sitting  silently  beside  Friede,  could  not  help  noticing 
the  contrast  between  the  German  and  English  faces :  the  first, 
honest,  broad-browed,  and  large-mouthed,  with  a  certain  force 
in  the  jaw  and  forehead ;  the  others,  more  delicate  in  outline, 
more  keen  and  mobile  in  expression,  and,  in  Lady  Elton's  case, 
a  touch  of  disdainfulness  tinging  both  eyes  and  lips. 

After  the  exchange  of  many  compliments,  Frau  Alvsleben,  at 
Mrs.  Frere's  request,  conducted  her  new  acquaintance  through 
the  house,  its  store-rooms  and  linen  cupboards,  its  kitchen  and 
offices,  its  Hof  and  Gestnde-*stube,  or  laborer's  quarters ;  its 
bams  and  cattle-houses,  they  could  not  be  termed  sheds ;  its 
brewery,  and  last,  far  from  least,  its  piggeries — it  would  be  bias-  . 
phemous  to  apply  the  word  '*  sty  **  to  such  models  of  cleanliness. 
While  Lady  Elton,  but  languidly  interested,  admired  and  ques- 
tioned, Grace  and  Friede  stole  away  to  the  garden,  from  which 
some  of  the  farm  laborers  were  removing  the  young  larch  and 
pine  branches  with  which  the  flower-beds  had  been  covered  up 
against  the  winter  cold,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Verwalter 
himself.  After  a  hearty  greeting  with  him,  the  two  girls  found 
an  opportunity  for  their  long-deferred  talk.  Friede,  in  a  voice 
broken  by  tears,  detailed  how  everything  was  as  dark  as  ever 
between  Otto  Sturm  and  herself,  that  he  had  gone  away  to  Leip- 
zig without  an  explain atory  word,  though  the  last  night  he  had 
been  at  Dalbersdorf  he  had  seemed  agitated  and  cast  down. 
It  is  true,  his  mother  had  dropped  a  significant  word  or  two ; 
but,  save  for  such  uncertain  indications,  she  was  utterly  in  the 
dark  as  to  Otto's  feelings  or  intentions.  At  one  time  she  felt 
sure  that  he  loved  her,  but  now  he  had  no  doubt  seen  others 
fairer  and  more  worthy.  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  change.  He  was  in  no  way  pledged  to  her.  But  for  her- 
self, neither  time,  nor  absence,  nor  neglect  could  alter  her.  No. 
To  have  been  once  loved  by  so  noble  a  heart,  so  glorious  an 
intellect,  was  enough  to  fill  her  soul  forever.  She  would  rather 
watch  the  embers  of  such  a  love  than  light  fresh  fires  with 
meaner  fuel.  All  this  with  many  tears  and  gaps  of  sobbing, 
yet  pervaded  with  so  much  tender  patience  and  faithful,  affec- 
tion that  Grace  did  not  know,  whether  to  admire  or  be  angry 
with  her.  ^ 

To  weep  and  openly  lament  because  she  thought  herself  de- 
serted ;  to  avow  unbounded  love  for  a  man  who  had  ceased  to 
love  her,  if  he  had  ever  done  so— this  was  beyond  Grace's  com- 
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prehension.  She  could  understand  suffering  from  such  a  cause; 
and  eating  her  heart  out  in  silence ;  but  to  complain,  to  vow 
eternal  fidelity  to  a  man  who  did  not  care  for  her — this  was  a 
degree  of  sel^•abnegation  quite  out  of  her  reach.  However,  she 
suppressed  her  wr^,  which  was  partly  caused  by  her  deep 
sympathy  for  her  friend's  suffering. 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say,  dearest  Friede,  I  have  seen  so 
little  of  the  world  myself;  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  Dr. 
Sturm  is  not  the  sort  of  man  to  change.  He  may  have  reasons 
we  cannot  know  for  his  silence.  But  if  he  has  been  faithless  to 
you,  I  cannot  bear  you  to  fret  about  it;  it  seems  to  leave  him 
master  of  the  situation.  Just  think  of  what  is  due  to  yourself. 
You  can  feel  kindly  toward  him,  and  be  ready  to  do  him  a  good 
turn.     But  your  pride  ought  to *' 

"Ah,  dearest,  I  have  no  pride  where  Otto  is  concerned  I  I 
have  no  life  but  his." 

Grace  looked  at  her  in  deep  thought. 

"  Could  I  ever  feel  like  this  ?  "  she  asked  herself;  **  could  any 
love  so  annihilate  my  individuality?"  And  her  inner  con- 
sciousness answered  **  No ;  but  you  could  suffer  a  good  deal." 

The  friends  walked  almost  round  the  small  flower-garden 
without  speaking,  and  then  Grace  said,  consolingly : 

"  Did  not  the  Verwalter  tell  my  mother  that  he  hoped  his 
brother  would  come  next  week  to  pass  a  few  days  with  him  ?  " 

"Yes,  at  Easter;  in  about  a  fortrtight,"  returned  Friede,  de- 
jectedly. 

"  Then  you  can  form  some  idea  of  Otto's  state  of  mind ;  and 
if  you  think  he  no  longer  cares  for*  you,  you  must  put  him  out 
of  your  head.  I  shall  be  very  angry  with  you,  <lear,  if  you  do 
not." 

Oh,  my  Grace  !  but  I  am  not  so  strong  as  you." 
Nor  am  I.  so  tender  and  true  as  you,  I  fear.    Still,  pride  is 
a  very  useful  thing  for  a  woman." 

"  Why  should  I  be  ashamed  of  loving  ?  "  asked  Friede ;  but 
the  appearance  of  Lady  Elton,  with  her  attendant  hostess,  Ger- 
trud,  and  Mrs.  Fiiere>  broke  in  upon  their  conversation ;  and 
after  a  visit  to  the  garden,  a  peep  at  the  poultry,  a  glass  of  wine 
and  slice  of  cake  in  the  Gartensaalf  the  Sachsische  Hofs  best 
carriage  was  ordered  round,  and  the  visitors  departed. 

"  Do  they  live  there  quite  all  the  year  rou'nd  ?  "  asked  Lady 
Elton,  as  they  cleared  the  village  on  their  homeward  road  ;  and 
on  Mrs.  Frere's  answering  in  the  affirmative,  she  exclaimed : 
"  And  are  they  quite  content,  those  young  girls  ?  Does  no  echo 
of  the  outer  world  ever  reach  them  and  make  them  long  to 
stretch  their  wings  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,"  ri.*tumed  Grace.    "  To  Gertrud  and  Friede  the 
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whole  world  is  comprised  in  Dalbersdc»f  and  Zittau :  to  look  be- 
yond is  scarcely  natural  or  amiable.  They  have  scarce  a  thought 
for  anything  outside  their  own  families ;  they  think  my  ardent 
desire  to  see  and  know,  feverish  and  wrong.  They  are  such 
typical  German  maidens  that  they  seem  iq^apable  of  a  separate 
existence." 

"  Yes ;  I  see  it.  Yet  what  an  awakening  lies  before  German 
women — ^and  what  admirable  women,  they  will  be !  "  said  Lady 
Elton  thoughtfully,  as  she  drew  the  collar  of  her  fur-jacket  closer 
round  her  throat.  "  The  spring  is  very  late  in  these  regions. 
Are  you  quite  warm  enough,  my  dear  Mrs.  Frere  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

A  FORTNIGHT  rolled  on  peacefully,  and  to  Grace  pleasr 
antly,  though  she  biEg^  to  wonder  why  Maurice  Balfour 
neither  came  nor  wrote.  Jimmy,  it  is  true,  sometimes  mention- 
ed him  as!a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor,  and  he  had  also  trans- 
niltted  messages  from  Maurice,  who  was  greatly  occupied  with 
some  unexpected  work  undertaken  to  oblige  his  friend  Darnell. 
At  last,  Gra^e  announced  her  intention  oi  writing  to  the  truant 
herself.  But  Lady  Elton,  to  whom  she  imparted  this  intention, 
surprised  her  by  saying : 

"You  need  not,  child.  I  wrote  to  him  myself  yesterday.  I 
dp  not  understand  his  delay.  He  was  quite  full  of  coming ;  and 
though  this  work  may  detain  him,  he  ought  to  write—-to  explain. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I.  wish  to  see  that  boy — no,  I  should 
say  young  man^-again.  It  rests  me  to  talk  to  him.  His  repose 
is  the  quiet  of  strength,  not  of  indolence.  He  will  come  to  the 
front  yet.  I  should  like  him  to  have  a  little  more  ambition — a 
little  more  dash — to  see  him  advanced  on  his  way ;  but  my  time 
grows  short." 

"Dear  Lady  Elton,  dO  you  not  feel  well?  What  makes  you 
say  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  No,  child ;  I  have  long. been  unwell.  I  feel  as  if  my  heart 
was  dead — nothing  but  nerves,  I  suppose.  I  cannot  sleep ;  and 
sometimes  I  could  drink  the  poisoned  bowl  with  joy  if  I  could 
escape  thought  in  no  other  way,  I  can  only  find  oblivion  by  the 
aid  of  chloral  and  chloroform  and  such  drugs.  Society  bores, 
and  solitude  appalls  me.  A  little  bit  of  interest  is  such  a  bless- 
ed relief;  that  is  the  reason  I  came  here.  I  love  you,  and  I  like 
your  mother ;  but  I  like  talking  to  Maurice  Balfour  best  of  all." 

Grace  was  too  much  distressed  by  this  speech  to  answer  im- 
mediately ;  and  before  she  could  reply.  Lady  Elton  turned  to  an- 
other Subject. 
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BaUbur's  answer  came  as  quickly  as  it  could,  and  with  it  a  let- 
ter to  Grace.  He  deeply  regretted  the  uncertainty  of  his  pros- 
pects, as  it  necessitated  his  presence  in  London  for  an  indefinite 
time,  when  he  should,  so  much  enjoy  a  visit  to  Zittau  and  a  peep 
at  his  old  friends.  Indeed  he  feared  he  must  forego  these  pleas- 
ures altogether,  as  a  sudden  engagement  might  offer  at  any  mo- 
ment. But  so  long  as  he  was  in  London,  Grace  might  depend 
on  his  looking  after  Jimmy  Byrne,  and  if  there  was  anything  else 
he  could  do,  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  a  cruel  disappointment.  She  did  not  herself  know 
with  what  certainty  and  delight  she  had  looked  forward  to  his 
coming.  All  the  walks  and  rides  she  had  planned — all  the  in- 
nocent amusements — all  her  projects  melted  away, 

"  Is  it  not  too  bad  ?  **  she  said,  the  tears  undisguisedly  in  her 
eyes.  "  It  seems  quite  uncertain  whether  Maurice  will  come  or 
not." 

She  spoke  to  Lady  Elton,  who  had  coma- in,  as  she  often  did 
in  the  forenoon  to  discuss  Randal's  letters,  or  to  ask  Grace  to 
help  her  with  a  passage  in  a  German  book — for  she  was  lan- 
guidly tryine  to  recall  her  knowledge  of  the  language — or  to  re- 
lieve herself  of  her  own  company. 

'♦  I  do  not  think  it  uncertain,"  she  replied,  looking  at  Grace 
with  a  slight  but  kindly  smile.  *'  From  what  he  says  to  me,  I 
should  say  it  is  quite  certain  he  will  ttot  come." 

"  Why  t "  asked  Mrs.  Frere,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  can  make  out  that  he  has  some  strong 
unavowed  reason." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  in  a  tone  of  common  sense,  "we 
roust  remember  that  he  has  nothing  to  depend  on  but  his  own 
exertions,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  throw  away  a  chance." 

"Xrue,  my  dear  Mrs.  Frere ;  and  what  a  horrid  thing  poverty 
is!" 

"It  is  a g^eat  nuisance  in  this  case,"  murmured  Grace.  " I 
suppose  we  shall  never  see  poor  Maurice  again." 

"  *  Never,' "  repeated  Lady  Elton,  muauiglv.  "  It  is  an  ap- 
palling word."  And  then  thev  went  on  to  talk  of  Randal,  and 
the  favorable  accounts  received  from  him  that  morning. 

Lady  Elton  was  kindly  and  sympathetic  ;  and  while  they  talk- 
ed of  the  absent  boy,  Grace  stole  away  to  commune  with  her 
own  heart  in  her  chamber^ — to  .fight  a  small  battle  with  herself, 
before  she  rejoined  her  mother.  It  was  a  greater  blow  than  she 
had  anticipated,  this  letter  of  refusal.  As  to  the  fear  of  never 
seeing  Maurice  more,  she  did  not  dread  it  much.  A  species  of 
presentiment  led  her  to  believe  vaguelyrthat.  their  paths  in  life 
would  cross  again.  Only  just  now,  when  spring  was  spreading 
its  tender  green  over  wood  and  field  and  garden,  and  she  had 
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looked  forward  to  so  much  natural  healthy  pleasure,  it  was  too 
cruel  to  be  so  disappointed :  it  was  an  evil  omen. 

But,  the  battle  lought  out,  she  returned  to  the  saton^  and 
cheerfully  assisted  her  mother  to  dress,  in  order  to  accompany 
Lady  Elton  in  a  drive  to  "  Nonnen  Klunzen  " — a  point  of  view 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Soon  Mab  came  in  and  claimed  her  attention.  Lessons  had 
to  be  looked  at,  for  Mab  had  ascended  to  a  higher  class,  and 
was  consequently  plunged  into  fresh  difficulties.  Then  the  sis- 
ters ate  their  early  dinner  together,  and  went  for  a  long  ramble 
among  the  nearest  woods  they  could  find.  So  the  keen  edge  of 
disappointment  was  somewhat  blunted,  and  Grace  was  herself 
again. 

But  the  sense  of  regret  did  not  leave  her  as  soon  as  Grace  ex- 
pected. Hers  was  a  joyous  temperament  that  rebelled  against 
sorrow,  and  struggled  to  reject  annoyance  as  quickly  as  possible. 
To  sit  down  and  submit  was  impossible,  and  a  grief  sne  could 
not  resist  could  conquer  only  by  annihilating  her. 

In  the  present  case  she  partly  relieved  her  feelings  by  writing 
a  hearty,  sisterly  letter  to  Balfour,  detailing  in  terse,  unhesitating 
expressions  her  sincere  regret  at  his  decision ;  and  begging  him, 
if  he  thought  he  could  prudently  do  so,  to  reconsider  it.  Then 
she  found  a  congenial  occupation  in  comforting  Friede,  for  the 
recusant  doctor  did  not  come  at  Easter.  New  pupils  were  ar- 
riving, and  he  must  stay  to  assist  his  mother  in  receiving  them. 

Falkenberg  had  paid  another  flying  visit  to  Zittau ;  appearing 
in  Mrs.  Yxt.r^*^sal&n  first  on  his  way  from  the  train  to  Dalbers- 
dorf,  and  last  on  his  way  back  from  Dalbersdorf  to  the  train. 
Lady  Elton  pronounced  him  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  German 
officer,  and  a  very  agreeable  man ;  in  which  verdict  Mrs^  Frere 
heartily  coincided. 

Falkenberg  warmly  sympathized  in  the  regret  expressed  by 
Grace  at  the  change  in  Balfour's  plans.  He  had  looked  forward 
with  so  much  pleasure  to  see  his  old  comrade  again.  They  had 
been  such  good  friends,  etc.,  etc. 

Grace  was  quite  pleased  too  with  his  frank,  friendly  manner. 
He  had  also  spoken  in  a  kindly  strain  of  Gertrud  as  nis  Braut 
— the  first  time  that  Grace  had  heard  him  call  her  so — of  his  in- 
tentions of  being  a  husband  after  the  English  model.  Words 
which,  though  spoken  laughifigly,  had  in  them  no  covert  sneer. 

Altogether  Falkenberg  was  charming,  and  Grace  in  her  heart 
accused  herself  of  having  been  a  conceited  goose  for  misinter- 
preting the  German  sentimentality  of  his  expressions  toward  her- 
self ;  or,  if  they  were  more  than  friendship  warranted,  €uid  at  the 
time  they  certainly  seemed  so,  his  engagement  to  Gertrud,  the 
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consciousness  that  he  was  bound  to  her,  had  operated  as  a 
wholesome  alterative,  and  restored  him  to  a  sounder  and  saner 
condition  of  mind.  This  was  a  source  of  the  purest  satisfaction. 
Nevertheless  the  heaviness  did  not  pass  away,  and  whenever  she 
Ceased  to  exercise  her  thoughts  by  a  positive  effort  of  will,  the 
dim  pain  shaped  itself  into  the  words,  *•  He  is  not  coming." 

It  was  a  bright  afternoon,  about  a  week  after  the  receipt  of 
Balfour's  letter.  Grace  had  coaxed  Lady  Elton  to  try  the  (to 
her)  unusual  experiment  of  a  long  walk.  She  was  uneasy  at  the 
dull  apathy  which  seemed  to  settle  down  over  her  friend,  now 
that  the  newness  of  Zittau  and  its  people  began  to  wear  off,  and 
she  was  eager  to  counteract  it. 

•  They  had  been  out  for  nearly  two  hours ;  rambling  through  a 
wood  which  approached  the  town  on  the  north-east,  gathering 
violets  and  anemones,  and  resting  occasionally  on  the  trunk  of  a 
prostrate  tree— for  Lady  Elton  was  not  equal  to  much  fatigue — 
sleeplessness  and  unspoken  regret  had  exhausted  her  force ;  and 
she  had  no  will  to  resist  her  depression. 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  made  you  do  too  much  ?  '*  said  Grace, 
anxiously,  as  they  approached  the  Hof.  "Do  you  feel  very 
tired?" 

*'  No,  child ;  no  more  than  if  I  had  stayed  at  home ;  and  noth- 
ing does  me  so  much  good  as  air  and  the  repose  of  nature. 
Your  wood  is  very  lovely,  Grace ;  and  your  company  is  very 
pleasant  to  me.  1  like  to  hear  you  talk  and  ramble  from  one 
subject  to  another,  though  I  do  not  always  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.  Still  you  interest  me  sometimes.  Do  you  know, 
dear,  I  wish  you  would  come  back  and  live  in  London.  You  are 
buried  alive  here." 

"But  I  am  very  happy;  so  is  my  mother,  so  is  Mab.  Why 
should  we  change  ?  " 

"  Because  youth  slips  away  so  soon ;  and  you  waste  it  here." 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  cannot  see  that  I  do.  I  enjoy,  I  learn — not 
as  much  as  I  ought,  but  still  I  learn.  And,  Lady  Elton,  I  have 
a  little  secret  to  tell  you.  I  have  been  trying  to  say  it  all  the 
time  we  have  been  out,  but  I  could  not.  I  have  written  a  little 
sketch  of  *  Burchardswalde  and  the  Robber's  Tower,'  and  I 
want  you  to  look  at  it.  You  are  such  a  critic.  It  is  only  just 
lately  I  have  ventured  to  write.  I  have  had  poor  Randal's  ex- 
ample before  my  eyes,  and  I  have  feared  to  let  myself  believe  I 
could  do  anything.     Yet  if  you  would  look  at  it,  perhaps " 

**  Yes ;  I  will  look  at  it,  were  it  only  to  prevent  you  wasting 
your  time,  child.  There  is  no  more  fatal  will-o'-the-wisp  than 
an  unfounded  belief  in  one's  own  literary  power." 

"  I  dare  say  I  seem  very  conceited,  dear  Lady  Elton.  Perhaps 
I  ought  not  to  trouble  you,  but  put  my  lucubrations  behind  the 
fire  at  once." 
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"  No ;  do  not  do  that.  As  the  stuff  is  in  existence,  let  me 
look  at  it.  You  ought  to  be  sensible,  with  that  head  of  yours. 
But  youth  is  so  incomprehensible  in  the  originality  of  its  igno- 
rance, that  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  what  you  have  set 
down.  Bring  the  MS.  to-morrow,  and  I  will  give  you  my  true 
opinion." 

"  Thanks  !  many — ^many  thanks !  And  now  I  must  leave  you, 
for  I  promised  my  mother  to  go  with  her  to  call  on  Frau  Ahle- 
feld  when  I  returned.". 

"  It  is  too  late,  Grace.  It  is  nearly  five.  Still  I  will  let  you 
go.  I  shall  He  down  till  dinner-time,  and  perhaps  I  may  sleep. 
Come  over  in  the  evening.     Ask  Mrs.  Frere  to  come." 

Grace  walked  slowly  on  home,  pondering,  with  a  mixture  of 
shy  hope  and  more  vivid  fear,  on  the  ordeal  she  had  dared. 
Lady  Elton  was  no  ordinary  critic,  and  it  was  a  trial  to  subject 
her  cherished  MS.,  which  was  dear  and  sacred  to  her  as  a  first 
love,  to  such  discerning  eyes.  Still,  it  was  worth  the  trial,  for 
the  chance  of  encouragement.  The  hope  of  earning  something, 
by  an  occupation  so  charming,  was  not  to  be  given  up  without 
an  effort,  even  if  Lady  Elton  pronounced  her  lucubrations  rub- 
bish.' True,  her  experience  with  Randal  had  long  discouraged 
and  held  her  back ;  but  since  she  was  away  from  him,  and  amid 
fresh  scenes,  the  longing  to  see  how  her  thoughts  and  observa- 
tions would  look  on  paper  was  too  strong  for  any  deterrent  recol- 
lections. 

"  And  it  would  be  so  delightful  to  feel  I  was  not  wasting  my 
time  in  writing,  even  if  I  only  made  enough  to  buy  boots  for 
Mab ;  she  wears  out  such  a  quantity  of  boots." 

These  reflections  carried  her  to  the  door  of  the  salon,  and 
were  only  checked  by  a  slight  feeling  of  surprise  to  hear  her 
mother  speaking  to  some  one,  as  it  was  rather  late  in  the  day 
for  visitors. 

The  evening  sun  sent  its  rays  slantwise  into  the  furthest  win- 
dow on  the  left,  tinging  with  living  gold  a  pretty  water-colored 
sketch  of  the  bay  and  outlying  islands  at  Dungar — ^a  household 
treasure,  the  work  of  some  artist  visitor  in  the  bygone  days  of 
De  Burgh  glory.  The  fresh  muslin  curtains,  the  vases  and  bas- 
kets full  of  violets  and  other  spring  blossoms,  the  photographs, 
the  open  piano,  Mrs.  Frere's  bright-colored  wool-work,  made  a 
pleasant  home-picture  of  the  room,  while  the  warm,  scented 
atmosphere  struck  the  senses  as  an  invisible  refinement.  Grace, 
as  she  opened  the  door,  thought  how  she  loved  her  home.  How 
nice  the  mother  looked,  too.  Her  figure  was  still  quite  pretty 
in  her  well-fitting  black  silk  dress,  lace  cap,  and  pale  blue  rib- 
bons. But  who  was  the  gentleman  sitting  well  back  in  a  deep 
arm^-chair,  whom  she  perceived  as  she  passed  the  threshold  ? 
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She  caught  a  glimpse  of  very  dark  brown  hair  and  the  end  of  a 
long  mustache.     Her  mother  exclaimed : 

"But  here  she  is  herself!  '*  And  then  the  gentleman  started 
up,  and  coming  quickly  towards  her,  she  found  her  hand  in 
Maurice  Balfour's  before  she  rightly  recognized  him — Maurice, 
with  more  color  than  usiial  in  his  embrowned  cheeks,  and  irre- 
pressible joy  riotiiig  in  his  large  brown  eyes. 

^*  Oh,  Maurice !  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you ! "  cried  Grace. 
"  You  have  changed  your  mind  after  all.  It  is  quite  delightful ! 
1  had  planned  all  sorts  of  things,  and  we  Were  terribly  disap- 
pointed when  your  last  letter  came.     When  did  you  arrive  ?  *' 

Thus  Grace,  her  own  eyes  sparkling,  her  color  transparently 
brilliant  after  her  long  walk,  her  whole  look  expressive  of  startled 
pleasure. 

"  About  two  hours  ago,"  he  returned.  **  I  found,  a  day  or 
two  after  I  wrote,  that  matters  were  arranging  themselves — that 
I  might  venture  to  leave  and  be  happy.  So  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  soon  I  packed  up  and  started." 

"Of  course,"  said  Grace,  drawing  a  chair  beside  her  mother. 
"  I  hope  you  are  going,  to  stay  some  time." 

" Till  I  am  called  away,"  he  replied ;  "probably  three  weeks 
or  a  nionth." 

He  had  returned  to  his  seat,  and  turning  towards  her,  let  his 
eyes  dwell  upon  Grace  while  she  rapidly  told  her  mother  where 
she  had  been — with  an  absorbed  intensity  that,  had  she  seen  it, 
would  have  startled  her.      - 

Then  came" inquiries  for  Jimmy,  and  for  Randal,  and  a  little 
talk  about  Dungar,  and  Mr.  de  Burgh,  and  Mrs.  Frere  shed  a 
few  tears,-  while  Balfour,  in  his  quiet,  soft  tones,  said  some  warm 
words  about  the  kindly  hospitality  of  the  dear  old  house,  a  pass- 
ing judicious  compliment  to  the  unchanged  a^|>ect  of  Mrs. 
Frere ;  and  then  Grace,  still  bright  and  glowing,  poured  forth 
her  plans  for  excursions  here,  and  picnics  there — of  introducing 
Maurice  to  the  count  and  at  Dalbersdorf— of  an  expedition  to 
Konigstein  to  see  Wolff  von  Falkenberg ;  "  And  then,  Maurice, 
we  EfSfit  have  a  ride.  I  suppose  you  have  not  forgotten  how  to 
ride?" 

" Not  quite,"  said  Balfour.  "You  know,  in  Spain  and  South 
America  we  nearly  lived  on  horseback." 

"Then,  mother  dear,  don't  you  think  we  might  have  a  ride 
sometimes  ?  It  is  not  nearly  so  costly  to  hire  horses  here  as  in 
England,  Maurice !  Perhaps  Uncle  Costello  would  lend  me 
'  Novara,'  and  we  will  make  Friede  come.  It  will  do  her  so 
much  good." 

"  Yes ;  we  must  have  some  expeditions  on  horseback.  Why, 
it  would  be  our  Dungar  days  come  back  again — eh,  Grace  ? — 
something  worth  living  for,  to  ride  together  once  more  ?  '* 
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These  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  to  himself, 
and  Mrs.  Frere  looked  at  him  for  a  moment ;  but  Grace,  who 
was  untying  and  taking  off  her  hat,  simply  replied,  with  the 
heartiest  agreement : 

"  Yes ;  is  it  not  ?  " 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation  Mab  arrived  from  her  music 
lesson.  A  waterproof,  which  she  had  considerably  outgrown, 
hung  over  her  shoulders ;  a  small  and  rather  conical  cap  sur- 
mounted her  small,  pale  face  and  disordered  hair,  out  of  which 
her  big  blue  eyes  stared  at  Maurice  Balfour  vsdth  all  their 
might. 

"Come  here,  Mab,"  cried  her  mother;  "do  you  know  who 
this  is  }  " 

"  No,"  returned  Mab,  decidedly,  after  some  consideration. 

"  She  could  not  recollect  me,"  said  Maurice,  holding  out  his 
hand,  while  Mab  slowly  drew  near  and  put  hers  into  it. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Balfour,  Mab,"  continued  Mrs.  Frere. 

**0h,  so  you  have  come  after  all!  You  don't  know  how 
angry  every  one  was  with  you  for  not  coming  at  once ;  and 
Wolff  von  Falkenberg  said  he  supposed  you  had  found  some 
greater  attraction  in  Lx)ndon." 

"  Did  he  ?  "  said  Balfour,  looking  v^dth  a  smile  into  the  little 
face  uplifted  to  his* 

"  I  did  not  hear  him  say  so,  Mab,"  said  Grace. 

"  But  I  did,"  insisted  Mab.  **  He  said  it  to  Lady  Elton  when 
you  went  to  look  for  the  railway-book." 

Her  words  gave  Grace  a  sensation  of  vague  annoyance,  and 
Balfour  went  on : 

"You  remember  Dungar,  of  course,  Mabel?  Do  you  not 
remember  any  one  like  me  there  ?  " 

"I  think,"  said  Mab,  very  deliberately,  and  gazing  fixedly  in 
his  face — "  I  think  you  are  the  boy,  the  gentleman,  I  mean,  that 
pulled  me  out  of  the  brook,  down  by  the  three  black  rocks,  the 
day  I  tried  to  wa4e  across  in  my  best  shoes." 

*'  For  which  service  you  pulled  my  hair  and  slapped  my  face," 
replied  Balfour,  laughing.  "  I  am  glad  I  have  still  a  comer  in 
your  memory.     We  must  be  good  friends,  Mab." 

**  Yes,"  said  Mab,  with  some  caution, 

"Dear  Mab,  do  take  off  that  dreadful  hat  and  cloak,"  said 
Mrs.  Frere ;  "  she  is  frightfully  disfigured  by  them,  Grace." 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  look  like  a  ragabone  child,"  said  Mab,  with  a 
pout,  and  a  reproachful  glance  at  Grace. 

**  Well,"  replied  Grace,  wjth  a  little  good-humored  elevation 
of  the  eyebrows,  "  as  soon  as  ever  we  have  a  little  more  warmth 
and  sunshine  you  shall  have  your  new  school-hat ;  but  if  you 
begin  it  too  soon " 
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"  It  is  brown,"  interrupted  Mab — "  brown  straw,  with  long 
ends  of  brown  ribbon,  and  a  little  bouquet  of  wild  roses.'* 
That  must  be  charming,"  said  Balfour,  gravely. 
Mab,  run  away  and  wash  your  hands,"  said  Mrs.  Frere. 
Maurice,  you  will  stay  and  share  our  evening  meal  or  tea ;  it 
is  a  sort  of  mixture  here  in  Germany." 

"  Thanks,  Mrs.  Frere.  I  have  dined  so  lately  that  I  can  only 
look  on ;  but  if  you  will  let  me  stay,  I  shall  be  very  happy. 
Though  it  is  so  long  since  we  met,  I  feel  curiously  at  home  with 
you." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  kindly. 

"But,  Maurice,"  cried  Grace,  turning  to  leave  the  room,  "you 
must  go  and  see  Lady  Elton ;  she  was  so  disappointed  about 
you.  And  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  you  think  of  her — she  is 
looking,  I  think,  so  ill." 

*•  Yes ;  I  will  go  over  when  i  think  she  has  dinied.  I  am  put- 
ting up  at  the  same  hotel— a  curious,  rambling  old  place." 

"  How  nice  !  Then  you  are  quite  near  to  us,"  said  Grace,  as 
she  left  the  room. 

"  I  suppose  you  scarcely  knew  Grace  when  you  first  met  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Frere,  as  the  door  closed  on  her  daughter. 

"  Not  at  all,  at  first ;  but  gradually  her  voice  and  expression 
and  face  came  back  to  me,  till  she  seemed  delightfully  familiar." 

**  Poor,  dear  Grace — she  is  such  a  good  girl  I  Of  course,  she 
has  not  Randal's  brilliant  talent ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  expected. 
You  saw  a  good  deal  of  Randal,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  is  a  nice  fellow,  and  very  bright — though  he  was 
rather  out  of  health.     This  Egyptian  journey  will  set  him  up." 

"  Heaven  grant  it  I "  said  the  mother,  with  a  sigh,  and  went 
on  to  enlarge  upon  his  many  excellencies,  till  Grace  and  Mab 
rejoined  them. 

Then  came  more  pleasant,  easy  talk  of  both  past  and  future, 
thickly  strewn  with  "Do  you  remember?" — a  phrase  so  ex- 
pressive of  common  associations — broken  by  the  usual  tea-sup- 
per, of  which  Balfour  was  persuaded  to  partake,  and  where  he 
seemed  to  be  so  completely  one  of  themselves  that  Grace  won- 
dered to  herself  how  she  could  have  thought  so  little  of  him 
during  their  long  separation. 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  as  they  went  into  the  salon,  when  the 
evening  meal  was  over,  **  Maurice  ought  to  go  and  see  Lady 
Elton.  She  wanted  us  all  to  go  over  this  evening ;  but  perhaps 
it  would  be  too  much  for  her.  She  might  like  to  see  Maurice 
alone ; "  she  addressed  her  mother. 

"  Oh,  come  with  me ! "  returned  Balfour.  "  My  stay  is,  after 
all,  somewhat  uncertain,  and  I  don't  want  to  lose  a  couple  of 
hours  away  from  you." 
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"  I  don't  like  going  to  Lady  Elton,"  cried  Mab.  **  I  am  afraid 
to  stir  or  look  at  the  things,  her  great  eyes  follow  me  about  so ; 
and  I  am  sure  she  doesn't  like  to  have  me." 

'*  You  are  an  ungrateful  little  monkey,"  said  Grace.  "  Lady 
Elton  has  been  so  land ;  what  beautiful  books  she  gave  you ! 

*'  Well,  I  do  not  care  for  books ;  I  ani  always  afraid  sne  will 
ask  me -if  I  have  read  any  of  them.  I  would  rather  have  a  new 
skipping-rope  than  all  the  books  in  Christendom." 

"  Really,  Mab,  you  are  a  most  disappointing  child,"  cried  Mrs. 
Frere,  indignantly. 

"  Must  I  go  ?  '  asked  Maurice,  with  an  imploring  look  in  his 
soft,  brown  eyes.     ("  How  expressive  they  are,"  thought  Grace.) 

"  Yes,  you  must,"  she  said,  firmly.  "  Lady  Elton  will  be  sure 
to  hear  you  have  arrived,  and  will  look  for  your  visit  Do  go, 
like  a  good  boy." 

"I  think,"  said  Balfour,  laughing,  **you  might  speak  more 
respectfully  to  your  senior.  Do  you  know  that  I  am  nearly 
seven  years  older  than  you  are  ?  " 

"  No ;  and  I  don't  believe  it.  I  feel  so  old  and  experienced 
myself  since  I  left  Dungar,  that  you  seem  young  in  compari- 


son." 


Balfour  smiled,  but  sighed,  too. 

**  At  all  events,  I  will  obey,"  he  said ;  "and  I  suppose  it  will 
be  too  late  to  return  this  evening?    It  is  now  half-past  seven." 

"  I  am  afraid  so,"  returned  Mrs.  Frere,  reluctantly.  "We  are 
obliged  to  be  very  early  on  account  of  Mab's  school." 

"  So  I  suppose  I  may  present  myself  in  good  time  to-mor- 
row?" 

"  Oh,  whenever  you  like ! "  said  Mrs.  Frere  and  Grace  to- 
gether. 

"  Grace,"  said  her  mother,  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  on 
their  retreating  guest,  "  he  is  very  nice  and  likeable ;  but  he  has 
evidently  lived  out  of  society.  He  is,  in  a  sense,  gentlemanlike ; 
his  voice  is  naturally  sweet  and  refineid — ^nothing  could  spoil  it — 
and  he  does  things  quietly.  There  is  a  kindliness,  too,  in  his 
little  attentions ;  but  he  is  not  conventionally  well  bred " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Grace,  taking  up  her  needle- 
work ;  **  but  I  think  he  is  all  the  nicer  for  it.  He  does  not  put 
his  heels  together  and  bow  every  time  you  come  near  him,  nor 
hand  you  your  pocket-handkerchief  if  you  drop  it  with  a  flour- 
ish, and  an  air  as  if  it  was  a  condescension,  like  Wolff,  but  just 
does  heartily  whatever  he  can  to  help  you." 

"  My  dear,  Herr  von  Falkenberg  is  a  very  high-bred  rtan  of 
the  world — quite  a  different  person ;  it  is  unjust  to  Maurice  Bal- 
four to  compare  them.    You  do  not  know  hfe  as  I  do." 

"  Certainly  not ;  nor  do  we  see  it  through  the  same  colored 
glasses." 
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"Grade,  dear,  will  you  hear  me  say  my  poetry  for  to-mor- 
row?'* 
. "  Yes,  Mab ;  let  me  see  how  soon  you  can  learn  it." 

The  first  month  of  summer  dalwned  with  true  vernal  freshness 
and  sunsliine,  within  and  without,  for  the  little  English  party  in 
Bergstrasse. 

The  mornings  went  swiftly  by  in  many  occupations. 

Maurice  Balfour  was  no  mean-driaughtsman,  and  gave  Grace 
much  valuable  help.  Then  he  took  up  German  again,  in  which 
he  was  formerly  fluent,  and  rapidly  recalled  it.  He  was  soon  in 
high  favor  with  the  count,  and  often  rode  out  with. the  veteran. 
He  was  also  a  frequent  visitor  at  Dalbersdorf,  and  on  friendly, 
though  not  intimate,  terms  with  several  officers  of  Falkenberg  s 
regiment.  Still  these  varied  demands  upon  his  time  left  a  large 
portion  to  be  bestowed  on  his  old  friends,  and  he  became  thor- 
oughly incorporated  in  the  quiet  little  circle  Which,  had  welcomed 
him  so  warmly.  **Will  you  <fcne  at  home  to-day,  Maurice?" 
was  Mab's  usual  question.  "  What  hour  would  you  like  tea  this 
evening?  "  Mrs.  Frere  would  ask.  "  Maurice,  don't  stay  at  the 
barracks  later  than  four ;  Lady  Elton  wants  us  to  drive  with  her 
to  Luckendorf  or  Gabel,"  would  be  the  injunction  from  Grace* 

Then  what  rambles  to  sketch,  to  collect  ferns  or  wild^flowers, 
now  that  the  lengthening  evenings  permitted  Mab  to  join  in  the 
various  researches ;  what  animated  arguments  and  discussiotis 
arose,  in  which  Maurice  held  his  own  and  maintained  his  views, 
which  were  very  often  in  opposition  tor  his  companions',  with 
good-humored  ease  and  yet  honest  conviction  that  almost  nettled 
Grace. 

Oh,  happy,  healthy  days  of  sunny  youth,  when  all  the  nobler, 
brighter  facets  of  the  soul  grew  larger  and  more  brilliant  in  ikit, 
genial  light  of  sincerity  and  hearty  sympathy.  Can  all  the 
wealth  and  all  the  far-sought  luxury  of  a  pampered  age  equal 
the  freshness  of  such  restful  joy? 

It  was  a  favorite  excursion  to  drive  out  to  Dalbersdorf  in  the 
evening,  in  time  to  loungfe  about  the  garden  or  wood  before  sup- 
per, and  walk  into  Zittau  by  moonlight  afterwards*  Of  course, 
this  could  only  be  done  under  a  gentleman's  escort ;  but  Mrs. 
Frere,  with  the  help  of  her  young  friend  Balfour's  arm,  had 
grown  quite  a  pedestrian,  and  accomplished  longer  distances 
than  the  bare  German  mile  which  intervened  between  Dalbers- 
dorf and  Zittau.  * 

One  evening,  about  a  fortnight  after  Balfour's  arrival,  the  fam- 
ily gathering  at  the  old  house  had  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  Von  Heldenreich  and  Ulrich,  who  had  had  a  couple  of  days' 
leave.  The  supper  was  consequently  very  lively,  not  to  say 
noisy.  sS 
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The  count  and  his  grandson  were  discussing  with  loud  voices 
the  best  method  of  receiving  cavalry,  while  Von  Heldenreich, 
the  Verwalter,  and  Balfour  were  talking  sport,  when  Gertnid 
suddenly  interrupted  them  by  addressing  the  latter  with : 

"  Herr  von  Falkenberg  sends  you  his  best  greetin^^,  Mr.  Bal- 
four. He  comes  to  see  us  next  week,  and  will  be  delighted 
to  meet  you  again.  You  knew  he  was  coming,  mein  liebc 
Grace?" 

"  No ;  how  could  I  ?  He  does  not  write  to  us,"  said  Grace, 
bluntly. 

"I  thought  he  might  have — ^I  thought  he  sometimes  did," 
said  Gertrud,  politely,  and  looking  down. 

"Oh,  he  wrote  to  me  once  when  I  was  in  England,  but  here, 
he  knows  we  can.  hear  all  about  him  from  you." 

"  He  has  but  two  months  longer  to  pass  at  Konigstein,"  said 
Friede,  cheerfully; 

.^*And  then,"  added  Frau  Alvsleben.  "there  will  yet  be  a 
long,  and  I  hope  fine,  autumn  for  the  Hochsseitsreise  "  (wedding 
tour) ;  "  a  solaier's':Z>/V«j/  must  come  before  everything — even 
his  Brautr 

"Nevermind,  my  child,"  cried  t&e  count,  catching  the  drift 
of  the  conversation ;  "  the  weary  days  of  waiting  will  soon  be 
over,  and  then  the  joyous  wedding  time  will  make  us  all  alert. 
Dear  friends,  I  drink  to  the  gallant  soldier,  Wolff  von  Falken- 
berg!" 

Many  Hocks  and  much  clinking  of  glasses  followed,  while 
Gertmd  looked  at  once  important  and  conscious. 

"I  trust  the  dear^ends  here  assembled,"  said  Frau  Alvsle- 
ben, rather  in  the  tone  of  making  a  speech,  "  will  favor  us  with 
their  company  this  day  week,  when  my  nephew,  Falkenberg, 
will  be  with  us." 

Every  one  replied  in  the  affirmative,  except  Ulrich. 

"  Unhappy  me  I "  he  said,  "  I  must  return  to  Dresden  and  to 
duty ;  and  tht  re  is  my  sweet  cousin  does  not  grieve  the  least 
little  bit  for  me/' 

"  Indeed,  I  am  very,  very  sorry,  Ulrich,"  said  Grace,  laugh- 
ing. "  Can  I  do  nothiilg  to  soften  your  colonel's  hard  heart, 
that  he  may  let  you  come  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  ne  is  such  a  case>-hardened  old  sinner  that  noth- 
ing would  touch  him." 

"  And  I,  gfnadige  Frau,"  said  the  Verwalter^  addressing  the 
lady  of  the  house,  "  have  to  announce  that  my  brother,  the 
Herr  Professor,  has  at  last  arranged  for  a  brief  holiday,  and 
purposes  to  be  in  Zittau  on  Monday  evening." 

"  Ach,  Gott !  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  He  must  come  also ; 
tell  him  so  frc«n  m6,  my  good  friend,"  said  Frau  Alvsleben, 
heartily. 
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"  I  drink ;to  the  gfood  and  worthy  Herr  Professor,"  cried  the 
count,  again  filling  his  glass ;  and  the  Hocks  and  clinkings  were 
repeated,  while  Friede  turned  so  red  and  pale,  her  bosom  heav- 
ing and  her.hand^  trembling,  that  Grace  felt  terrified  lest  she 
should  betray  herself  by  some  open  display  of  emotion. 

"The  Herr  Professor  is  engaged,  I  am  told,  on  a  work  of 
wonderful  erudition,"  said  Lieutenant  von  Heldenreich. 

"  He  will  be  a  leading  mind  at  Leipzig,"  remarked  the  Ver- 
waiter t  with  the  simple,  unhesitating  exultation  in  the  success 
of  a  near  relative,  at  once  touching  and  ludicrous,  which  is  so 
often  seen  in  Germany. 

**  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  faith  I "  said  the  count  in  English,  aside, 
to  Balfour.  . 

"  And  a  wonderfully  agreesd^le  man  for  so  learned  a  one," 
concluded  Mrs,  Frere,  "Come,  Graccy  we  must  be  going. 
We  have  a  long  walk  before  us." 

**  And  a  lovely  young  May  moon  to  light  your  steps,"  said  the 
count,  rising  to  look  from  the  window  into  the  Hof,  where  the 
lovely  light,  silvering  the  trees  beyond  the  gateway,  and  falling 
upon  roof  and  gable,  turned  even  the  central  dung-heap  into  a 
thing  of  beauty.     "  I  will  walk  as  far  as  the  cross  with  you." 

"And  50  will  I,"  said  Friede,  "and  I — and  I,"  added  the 
Verwalter  ahd  Ulrich. 

They  were  soon  equipped.  Friede  slipped  her  arm  through 
that  of  Grace,  and  the  two  girls  held  back  a  little. 

"  Well,  dearest  Friede,"  whispered  Grace,  herself  blithe  and 
light  of  heart,  "  the  good  news  has  come  at  last." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Friede,  in  the  same  tone,  while  the  hand 
which  held  Grace  trembled.  "  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  I 
shall  see  him  again,  hear  his  voice  again — and "  she  paused. 

"  Will  find  him  the  same  as  ever,**  put  in  Grace,  encourag- 
ingly. 

"  I  dare  not  hope,"  sighed  Friede.  "  But  you,  dear  one,,  you 
will  be  here  and  judge  more  clearly  than  I  can." 

"  I  will  try,  at  any  rate,"  said  Grace,  and  there  was  a  pause. 
"  How  exquisitely  beautiful  the  moonlight  makes  everything," 
resumed  Grace,  looking  round;  "even  the  rugged  old  village 
looks  soft  and  lovely." 

Friede  did  not  answer  immediately,  and  then,  after  pressing 
her  friend's  arm,  whispered  : 

"  Ach,  du  Liebling !  all  things,  no  doubt,  seem  fair  to  thee 
now ;  thy  heart's  wound  is  healed  by  the  presence  of  the  be- 
loved." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  Friede  ?  "  said  Grace,  in  gen- 
uine surprise.     "  I  have  no  heart's  wound  to  heal." 

"  How,  my  Gracechen !    Did  you  not  tell  me,  the  first  day  we 
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opened  our  hearts  to  each  other,  that  your  afTections  had  been 
blighted  ?  " 

"  No,  no  !  "  said  Grace,  half  smiling,  half  vexed  ;  "  I  never 
said  anything  half  so  strong.  I  was  certainly  disappointed  and 
annoyed,  and  let  you  know  it,  because — oh,  because  I  wanted^  I 
think,  to  comfort  you.  But  my  affections  are  fk)urishing  at  pres- 
ent— quite  recovered  their  temporary  chill ;  pray  do  not  mention 
them  again." 

"  Dear  Grace  !  I  always  believe  you ;  though  most  girls  like 
to  hide  their  love,  you  are  too  honest.  Well,  then,  Herr  Mr. 
Balfour,  the  friend  of  your  youth,  was  not — is  not  the  ob- 
ject  " 

"  The  object  of  nonsense,"  interrupted  Grace,  impatiently. 
*'  Really,  Friedei  you  are  too  bad.  Do  you  think  one  cannot 
find  pleasure  in  a  man's  company  without  being  in  love  with 
him,  or  he  with  you  ?  I  am  as  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  Mau- 
rice Balfour  as  with  the  man  in  the  moon  up  there ;  we  like  each 
other  so  much,  so  heartily  as  friends,  that  it  puts  anything  else 
out  of  the  question.  Don't  you  see  yourself  that  tnere  is  not 
one  bit  of  a  lover  about  Maurice — don't  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  certainly*  yes !  but  you  English  are  so  different  from 
us ;  you  are  so  ashamed  of  each  other — I  mean,  of  >being  in  love 
with  each  other.  And,  forgive  me,  dearest," — Friede  was 
always  a  little  afraid  of  Grace  when  she  got  into  one  of  her  im- 
patient fits — "  but  I  imagined  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  an  early  love, 
and  that  you  were  separated,  and " 

"  Ah,  Friede  I  what  five-storied  romances  you  run  up  in  a 
moment  I  Why,  I  was  not  fourteen  when  I  saw  him  last— a 
wild,  untutored  child.     Say  no  more  about  it." 

"  Certainly  not,  if  it  displeases  you ;  but  he  is  very  nice,  and 
good-looking.     I  may  s^  that^  I  suppose?  " 

**  Yes,  you  may.    I  hke  my  friends  to  be  praised." 

"  Grace !  "  said  the  object  of  this  discussion,  turning  sudden- 
ly back,  as  he  was  walking  beside  the  count ;  ''  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  they  have  a  very  decent  horse  in  the  Sachsische  stables,  one 
you  might  ride ;  and  the  count  says  he  will  come  out  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  if  you  like." 

"  If  I  like  !  Why,  it  is  only  too  delicious !  Dearest  uncle, 
where  shall  we  go?  " 

"  Oh,  to  Gross  Schonau,  and  drink  a  glass  of  beer  at  Der 
Schwarze  Adler  I " 


I 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

T  was  early  afternoon,  the  day  following  this  visit  to  Dalbers- 
dorf,  and  the  Sachsische  Hof  lay  basking  in  a  blaze  of  sun- 
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shine.  The  soft,  wannly-tinted,  yellow-gray  sandstone  of  its 
walls  was  fitly  crowned  by  the  brown-red  of  its  steep-tiled  roof, 
all  dotted  over  with  sly-looking*,  almond-shaped  windows,  like 
eyes  that  were  sleepily  watchful.  Its  large  centre  doors  lay 
open,  displaying  a  wide,  cavernous  aperture,  with  a  dim  glimpse 
of  a  confusion  of  rusty  wheels  and  sides  of  carriages  in  an  inner 
court  at  the  back.  Without,  the  rough,  uneven  pavement  came 
up  to  the  inn  wall,  and  tl^rough  the  large  door-like  windows  of 
the  parterrcy  the  head  waiter  and  a  female  assistant  in  a  brown- 
stuff  dress,  bib-like  white  apron,  and  a  very  tower  of  rolls  and 
plaits  and  curls  on  her  head,  could  be  seen  clearing  away  the 
relics  of  the  midday  table  d'kSte — a  few  guests  still  lingering  to 
exchange  some  last  words  of  an  unfinished  argument,  or  to  light 
one  of  the  everlasting  cigars,  in  smoking  which  Germans  appear 
to  live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  A  stout,  consequential 
man,  in  a  vast  blue  frock-coat  and  a  gold-laced  cap,  stood  in 
the^entrance  chaffering  with  a  withered  old  woman,  who  had 
crouched  at  one  side  of  the  doorway  with  her  basket  of  miscel- 
laneous wares,  for  a  pair  of  straw  slippers,  pausing  with  them 
in  his  hand  to  gaze  down  a  short  street  opposite,  through  which 
the  market-place,  with  its  color  and  movement,  could  be  per- 
ceived, while  pigeons  cf  various  hues  strutted  or  flew  to  and  fro 
the  neighboring  roofs,  quite  indifferent  to  a  black  **  Duchs- 
hund,**  with  lob  ears,  a  very  long  body,  and  infinitesimal  legs, 
who  lay  before  the  door  in  a  watchful  attitude,  his  head  upon 
his  paws. 

There  was  a  large  open  space  round  the  inn,  and  to  the  right 
stood  a  red-roofed  edifice  of  goodly  proportions,  once  the  com 
exchange  in  Zittau's  palmy  days — now,  a  sort  of  store-house. 
At  this  side  of  the  Hof,  also,  was  a  garden  and  shrubbery,  with 
very  few  flowers  and  a  great  many  trees. 

Over  this  garden,  au  premier.  Lady  Elton's  rooms  looked  out 
awav  to  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Oybin  and  the  Bohemian 
border.  It  was  the  hour  of  universal  repose ;  the  very  pigeons 
moved  drowsily.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  traffic  of  the  market, 
when  up  the  blazing  street  beside  the  old  exchange,  came,  with 
a  long,  elastic  step,  a  gentleman  in  a  dark-gray  morning-suit  of 
English  cut,  with  many  pockets,  a  hand  in  one  of  them,  the 
other  holding^  a  stick,  and  a  soft,  gray  felt  hat  a  little  to  one  side 
over  his  thick  dark  hair  and  brown  cheek. 

As  he  approached,  the  man  in  the  blue  frock-coat  let  the  slip- 
pers fall  back  into  the  old  woman's  basket,  and  raised  his  cap 
respectfully. 

"  The  midday  meal  is  over,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  you  can  be 
served." 

"  Thank  you,  I  have  already  eaten,"  replied  the  gentleman. 
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(Balfour),  as  he  passed  into  the  porU  cochire,  "  Has  Lacly 
Elton  gone  out  yet  ?  " 

"  The  gnadige  Frau  has  not  left  the  house." 

Balfour  smiled  pleasantly^  touched  his  hat  with  his  stick,  and, 
turning  to  the  right,  ascended  three  or  four  worn  stone  steps  to 
a  doorway  through  a  dark  entrance^hall  and  up  a  stone  stair, 
so  heavy  and  solid  that  it  seemed  cut  out  of  rock  rather  than 
built  up  piecemeal.  At  the  first  landing,  a  wide  space,  floored 
with  brick,  and  made  magnificent  in  the  landlord's  estimation  by 
a  pathway  of  coarse  brown  cocoa-matting  down  the  middle,  he 
crossed  to  a  double-door  on  the  right  and  knocked.  A  soft, 
low  voice  said,  "  Herein,"  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  he  entered. 

Lady  Elton's  sitting-room  was  large  and  lofty;  its  paneled 
walls  painted  white,  the  floor  elaborately  parqu^d  and  polished, 
a  high,  curiously-carved  marble  chimney-piece,  the  fireplace  oc- 
cupied by  a  quaint  stove  of  colored  tiles ;  a  large  square  of  faded 
pile-carpet  was  spread  before  the  centre  window,  and  on  tlys 
island  were  placed  my  lady's  chair  and  small  wicker-work  stand, 
her  writing-table,  on  which  was  a  pile  of  books,  a  jar  of  flowers, 
and  a  case  of  photographs,  while  the  remainder  of  the  space 
was  but  scantily  garnished  with  some  old-fashioned  easy-chairs 
and  more  modem  ones  of  Austrian  bent-ware,  a  large  sofa  and 
two  or  three  carved  walnut-wood  secretaries  and  cabinets,  with 
highly  ornamental  brass  handles  and  locks,  and  an  oval  table 
with  a  red-cloth  cover,  and  the  invariable  white  damask  napkin 
placed  diamond-wise  in  the  centre. 

The  window  was  open,  and  a  soft  air  entered,  bearing  the 
perfume  of  the  mignonette  with  which  the  balcony  was  lined. 
A  dark-eyed  Bohemian  waitress,  in  her  short-sleeved  afternoon 
dress,  >yas  just  removing  the  luncheon-tray,  passing  Balfour 
with  the  gracious  Austrian  salutation,  Ich  kuss  die  Hand. 
Lady  Elton  was  half  reclining  in  her  arm-chair,  and  held  out  her 
hand  as  Balfour  approached. 

"And  you  did  not  go  out  as  you  promised,  this  beautiful 
morning,"  said  he,  taking  it,  and  looking  at  her  with  kindly  in- 
terest. 

"  No,"  she  returned,  with  a  slow  smile  and  shake  of  the  head, 
"  I  had  a  bad  night — endless,  painful  dreams,  which  suggested 
equally  painful  thought,  so  \  luive  sat  on  here,  thinking — think- 
ing. Sit  down,"  she  said,  interrupting  herself;  "sit  down  and 
t^  to  me.    You  will  do  me  good." 

Balfour  obeyed,,  placing  himself  comfortably  in  a  comer  of  the 
sofa. 

"  We  waited  for  you  at  the  Weinau  for  some  time ;  but  as  we 
found  an  available  tree,  Grace  was  well  employed.*' 

**  How  did  she  get  pn  ?  " 
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"Very  fairly.  I  think  she  will  draw  well  enoug'h  to  amuse 
herself;  but  I  don't  fancy  she  has  any  genius." 

**  No;  she  is  a  little  too  eager  to  do  everything." 

'•  Perhaps  so.     She  is  clever,  though." 

*'  Yes,  a  sort  of  woman  who,  if  her  circumstances  were  dif- 
ferent, might  have  intiuence,  apd  hold  a  salon  in  the  old  Parisian 
mode.  Her  heart,  I  fear,  however,  will  always  be  a  hinderance 
to  her  worldly  success ;  and  yet,  she  is  ambitious." 

•'Is  she.?"  said  Balfour,  carelessly;  and  there  was  a  pause, 
Lady  Elton  watching  him  through  her  half-closed  eyes. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  unwell,"  he  resumed.  "  If  you  will 
forgive  my  presumption,  I  would  venture  to  beg  you  not  to  use 
so  many  opiates ;  they  are  more  disturbing  than  soothing  in  the 
long-run." 

"  1  dare  say  you  are  right ;  but  I  cannot  stop  now.  When  I 
am  alone,  and  think  and  conjure  up  that  poor  boy's  death-bed, 
with  no  friendly  hand  near,  save  yours,  Maurice,  to  help  or  com- 
fort him — when  I  think  of  this  cruel  ending  of  my  last  hope,  I 
tell  you  I  could  drink  poison  to  dull  the  pain.'- 

"Talking  of  your  grief  will  not  help  you,"  said  Balfour. 

"  Let  us  talk  of  something  else,  then,"  'exclaimed  Lady  Elton, 
sitting  upright  and  taking  her  needle-work ;  '*  your  own  plans 
and  prospects — you  know  they  interest  me." 

"That  is  more  than  they  seem  to  do  myself  at  present,"  re- 
turned Balfour,  with  a  laugh ;  "  I  never  felt  so  indisposed  to 
play  the  part  of  pioneer  before." 

••  How  is  that?  "  asked  Lady  Elton,  quickly. 

*'  1  cannot  tell.  I  used  rather  to  enjoy  the  free,  rough  life  of 
uncivilized  countries ;  but  I  suppose,  having  tasted  the  knowl- 
edge of  better  things,  thanks  to  you  in  a  great  measure,  my 
tastes  have  changed." 

"Ah  !  "  said  Lady  Elton,  and  made  some  stitches  in  silence; 
"  I  suppose  you  must  go  to  Australia — New  Zealand — where  is 
it }  " 

"  Yes.  Work  \<,  not  so  easy  to  get.  Moreover,  I  may  find  in 
a  new  country  a  favorable  opportunity  of  investing  my  small 
capital.     I  have  a  taste  for  farming." 

"  Good  heavens  !  would  you  banish  yourself  for  life  to  a  col- 
ony?" exclaimed  Lady  Elton,  with  more  animation  than  she 
had  hitherto  shown. 

"  It  need  not  be  banishment,"  said  Balfour,  with  a  smile ;  "  the 
world  of  a  man  like  myself  is  never  a  very  large  one.  In  a  col- 
ony I  might  gather  round  me  a  few  congenial  associates,  and 
find  no  mean  occupation,  or  unsatisfactory  object  in  helping  to 
frame  a  new  society,  and  secure  to  myself  ease  and  independ- 
ence.    Cultivated  people,  like  yourself,  are  too  ready  to  believe 
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that  the  only  world  worth  existing  in  is  to  be  found  in  Europe. 
There  are  a  great  many  sides  to  life." 

"  Quite  true,  Maurice ;  still,  I  do  not  like  to  hear  of  your  be- 
ing lost  in  outlandish  wilds." 

*'  I  should  be  much  more  likely  to  be  lost  in  the  crowded,  cul- 
tivated inclosures  of  Europe,"  he  returned,  with  a  tranquil 
smile. 

*'  1  fear  you  have  no  ambition.  A  man  never  accomplishes 
much  without  ambition." 

**  But  I  have  ambition.  Lady  Elton ;  though  I  never  will  waste 
my  energy  in  toiling  after  the  impossible." 

"  What  is  your  ambition  }  " 

"Oh,  it  is  not  very  exalted  ;  and  if  I  die  while  striving  for  it, 
I  will  be  content,  provided  only  I  keep  the  end  in  view." 

'*  I  see  you  are  a  philosopher,"  she  returned,  perceiving  he 
did  not  intend  to  reveal  his  objects. 

"  1  wish  1  were,"  said  Balfour,  with  a  sigh. 

"  At  any  Bate,  I  thought  you  a  wise  and  prudent  man  when 
you  wrote  to  renounce  your  visit  here,  though  I  am  exceedingly 
glad  you  came,  after  all." 

Balfour,  who  was  leaning  indolently  forward,  his  arms  resting 
on  his  knees,  and  softly  beating  the  carpet  with  his  stick,  kept 
silent  a  moment,  then  a  smile,  half  mischievous,  half  tender, 
spread  over  his  face  and  shone  in  his  eyes  as  he  raised  them  to 
Lady  Elton's. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  thought  myself  no  end  of  a  wiseacre 
when  1  wrote  that  letter." 

"  Certainly  you  did  n6t  long  retain  your  wisdom.  Come,  my 
dear  Maurice !  grant  me  an  old  woman's  privilege,  and  let  me 
ask,  are  you  not  most  unwise,  for  yourself,  in  coming  here  ?  " 

"  No ! "  said  Maurice,  stoutly,  laying  aside  his  cane  and  lean- 
ing back  among  the  sofa  cushions.  "  I  am  just  bottling  up  a 
spell  of  sunshine  to  enrich  my  memory  when  1  am  in  some 
dreary  present,  and  have  nothing  but  the  past  to  cheer  me." 

**  But  will  it  not  deepen  the  gloom  hereafter,  and,  like  the  opi- 
ates I  drink,  disturb  instead  of  soothing  ?  " 

**  By  heaven ! "  cried  Balfour,  with  a  fire  that  startled  his 
hearer  as  he  rose  and  walked  to  the  window,  "if  it  were  poison 
1  would  drink  it,  and  face  the  agony  and  struggle  it  brought. 
If  I  choose  to  steep  myself  in  heaven  for  awhile,  holding  myself 
ready  to  fight  the  fight  when  1  go  down  into  hell  afterwards,  that 
is  no  one's  affair  but  mine ;  and  this  I  will  dare  rather  than  lose 
a  moment  of  present  delight." 

"  My  dear  Maurice  !  you  almost  frighten  me." 

"  Do  I  ?  "  taking  her  hand  kindly ;  "  I  am  a  rough  bear,  I 
fear.    But  1  venture  to  speak  to  you,  because  there  is  no  use  in 
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trying  to  deceive  you,  though  I  do  not  think  others  would  find 
me  out." 

"  I  had  scarcely  found  you  out  myself,  Maurice,"  said  Lady 
Elton,  with  a  sad  little  smile.  "  Mine  was  a  random  shot.  But 
have  you  reflected  that,  however  you  may  resolve  to  bear  what 
you  bring  on  yourself,  you  hav^e  no  right  to  risk  the  happiness 
of  another?" 

"My  dear  Lady  Elton,"  returned  Balfour,  with  a  laugh,  a 
slightly  bitter  laugh,  "you  need  have  no  uneasiness  on  thai 
score.  No  girl  ever  treated  any  man  with  the  sweet,  sisterly, 
quiet  tenderness  that  Grace  Frere  shows  me,  who  had  a  shade 
of  warmer  feeling  for  him.  I  would  be  a  dull  brute  to  misun- 
derstand her,  and  a  still  duller  idiot  to  frighten  away  what  is  so 
precious  to  me  by  any  loosening  of  my  hold  on  myself.  It  was 
this  certainty,  rendered  doubly  sure  by  her  last  letter,  that 
showed  me  I  was  a  fool  for  debarring  myself  from  the  joy  of 
these  happy  days.  I  am  not  the  sort  of  fellow  Grace  would 
fancy.  She  would  like  some  fine  gentlemen,  with  all  sorts  of 
chivalrous  tricks,  a  well-proportioned  lay  figure,  that  her  imag- 
ination could  dress  up  in  plumes  and  jewels  and  cloth  of  gold. 
May  she  find  one,  and  believe  in  him  to  the  last !  As  to  me,  I 
am  but  a  better  sort  of  workman  of  whom  she  is  honestly  fond, 
as  she  is  of  that  little  brick,  Jimmy  Byrne.  Were  I  on  the  road 
to  high  fortune,  1  might  try  to  show  her — but  I  am  not.  Be- 
sides  "     He  paused,  and  again  walked  to  the  window. 

"  Besides — I  know  what  you  would  say,  Maurice,"  said  Lady 
Elton,  looking  at  him  with  the  liveliest  interest.  "  There  is  that 
little  early  penchant  of  hers  for " 

"What!  who.^"  cried  Balfour,  turning  sharply.  "But  no; 
it  is  not  right  to  talk  of  what  would  vex  her  to  think  we  sus- 
pected  " 

"  Pooh !  that  is  nonsense,"  said  Lady  Elton ;  "  I  only  sus- 
pected her  of  a  girlish  fancy  for  Max  Frere.  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  I  always  imagined  he  had  something  to  do  with  her  refusal 
of  Darnell.  At  all  events,  I  am  quite  sure  Max  is  in  love  with 
her  now,  and,  of  course,  it  would  be  an  excellent  marriage  for 
her ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  revive  a  partially  obliterated  lik- 
ing." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Maurice,  moodily,  "  Max  Frere  would  be  a 
capital  peg  to  hang  fine  fancies  on." 

"  It  is  only  my  fancy,  my  dear  Maurice ;  but,  in  truth,  the  only 
anxiety  I  have  in  my  dreary,  desolate  life  is  for  Grace  Frere's 
future.  That  brother  of  hers  is  a  dreadful  drag ;  I  am  certain 
h«f  was  in  some  fearful  scrape  when  she  came  over  so  suddenly. 
Then  she  is  the  real  head  of  the  family.  The  mother,  sweet 
and  lovable  as  she  may  be.  is  no  assistance ;  she  is  more  of  a 
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child  than  Mab,  and  Mab  is  no  trifle,  or  will  be  no  trifle  to  con- 
tend with." 

'•  Yes,"  said  Balfour,  softly,  as  if  to  himself,  "  she  has  her  own 
troubles.  God  forbid  that  a  feather-weight  should  be  added  to 
them.  But,  Lady  Elton,  Grace  does  not  care  for  her  cousin — 
I  am  sure  she  does  not ;  she  is  ill  at  ease  with  him.  There  is 
something  between  them  I  do  not  understand  ;  but  she  does  not 
love  him." 

**  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Because  I  know  her  thoroughly,  and  feel  with  her  so  keenly, 
that  1  would  be  aware  the  instant  we  were  in  the  presence  of 
the  man  she  loved  ;  at  present,  I  believe  she  is  perfectly  heart- 
whole." 

**  Very  possibly  she  is.  But,  Maurice,  do  not  trust  too  much 
to  instinct.  There  is  nothing  so  hard  to  guess  at  as  the  condi- 
tion of  a  girl's  heart,  the  symptoms  are  so  contradictory." 

"  I  suppose  they  are,"  returned  Balfour,  dreamily.  •*  At  all 
events,  my  business  is  to  keep  on  the  curb,  and  drink  the  sweet 
poison  to  the  last  drop.  I  do  not  suppose  I  have  much  longer 
to  stay.     The  summons  may  come  any  day  after  next  week." 

He  relapsed  into  thought  and  silence. 

"Well,"  said  Lady  Elton,  more  cheerfully,  "if  you  adhere  to 
that  resolution,  and  are  ready  to  bear  the  consequences,  it  is,  as 
you  say,  your  own  affair ;  and,  Maurice,  young  men,  fortunately 
for  themselves,  do  not  long  mourn  for  what  is  unattainable.  I 
trust  absence  and  new  scenes  will  have  their  usual  effect,  and 
that  soon  you  will  have  only  the  pleasant  memory,  while  fresh 
charms  will  reveal  themselves  to  replace,  not  obliterate,  old  im- 
pressions." 

"I  hope  so,"  returned  Balfour,  smiling.  "Constancy  is  a 
rare  quahty,  and  I  don't  yet  know  if  I  possess  it  myself;  at  all 
events,  I  am  by  no  means  anxious  to  be  more  miserable  than  I 
can  help." 

'*  That  is  right,"  said  Lady  Elton ;  and  there  was  a  short 
pause,  neither  caring  to  continue  the  subject. 

"  I  expect  my  old  acquaintance.  Von  Falkenherg,  will  be  here 
on  Monday,"  3aid  Balfour  at  last.  "  1  am  a  little  curious  to  meet 
him  as  an  engaged  man." 

••Why.^" 

"  He  was  a  very  wild  fellow,  and  scoffed  at  marriage — which, 
I  acknowledge,  has  its  drawbacks.  And  I  must  say,  Friiulein 
Alvsleben,  though  no  doubt  very  good,  and  all  that,  is  not  at  all 
the  sort  of  girl  I  should  imagine  would  captivate  him  ;  in  fact,  I 
believe  les  dapies  mar  ties  are  much  more  in  his  line — any  bit 
of  forbidden  fruit." 

**He  is  very  nice,  and  good-looking,"  said  Lady  Elton,  "and 
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no  worse  than  his  neighbors,  I  suppose.  Of  course,  the  strong 
necessity  of  paying  his  debts  accounts  for  the  engagement.  But 
he  poses  very  gracefully  as  the  Brautigam,  and  accepts  the 
position  with  honesty.  He  evidently  adopts  his  new  English 
connections  very  warmly;  he  is  quite  happy  and  at  home  at 
Bergstrasse." 

**  Oh,  he  is,  is  he?  **  said  Balfour,  looking  down  at  the  carpet, 
which  he  was  again  striking  softly  with  his  stick. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  this  evening.  Lady  Elton  ?  "  he 
asked,  after  a  few  moments'  silence.  "  Mrs.  Frerc  proposes  to 
go  to  the  Oybin,  if  you  feel  equal  to  the  ascent,  and  have  sup- 
per at  the  restauration  there.  Grace  and  I  intend  to  ride,  and  I 
have  rummaged  out  a  pony  that  will  be  a  tolerable  mount  for 
Mab,  who  is  in  the  wildest  delight.  1  left  Mrs.  Frere  and  Grace 
just  now,  manufacturing  a  habit,  or  a  skirt,  or  some  such  thing, 
for  her." 

"  Yes ;  I  will  be  glad  of  some  object  to  get  myself  out  of  my 
chair.  You  have  not  yet  ascended  to  the  ruins,  I  think  ?  Tell 
Mrs.  Frere  I  will  call  for  her  at  six." 

And,  after  a  little  further  unimportant  talk,  Balfour  retiried  to 
his  own  room  to  write  letters. 

As  usual,  Falkenberg's  first  visit  was  to  Mrs.  Frere. 

He  arrived  soon  after .  their  early  dinner,  when  Mab  had 
coaxed  her  mother  to  go  out  as  far  as  the  market  to  buy  some 
blue  wool,  indispensably  necessary  to  finish  a  knitted  jacket  for 
her  doll. 

"  So,  my  Fraulein,  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  IdSking  at  you 
after  this  long  three  weeks  of  absence ! "  he  exclaimed,  after 
the  first  salutations.  "Ach,  Gott!  but  you  look  blooming — 
fairer  than  the  first  day  I  saw  you  ironing  my  dear  Braut's  col- 
lars.    What  a  long  way  off  that  seems !  " 

"  Yes ;  does  it  not  ?  *  returned  Grace,  coloring  in  spite  of  her- 
self under  his  bold  eyes. 

"  And  Balfour,  he  is  really  here  ?  You  remember  how  sur- 
prised and  pleased  you  were  to  find  I  had  known  him  ?  " 

"I  do  indeed.  He  will  be  delighted  to  see  you;  and  if  you 
go  to  his  hotel  now,  you  will  be  almost  sure  to  meet  him.  He 
writes  in  the  afternoon,.!  think." 

"Does  he?  But  I  am  going  to  stay  here  till  Mrs.  Frere 
comes  in — ^may  I  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Will  it  not  make  you  rather  late  at  Dalbers- 
dorf?" 

"  They  do  not  expect  me  by  so  early  a  train,"  returned  Falk- 
enberg,  after  a  short  pause,  and  an  indescribable  glance  at  his 
questioner.  "  And  so  it  is  very  pleasant  to  have  your  old  friend 
Balfour  here  ?  "  he  went  on. 
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"  More  than  very  pleasant  Herr  Hauptmann ;  it  Is  quite  de- 
lightful ! "  cried  Grace,  frankly.  "  And,  do  you  know,  he  speaks 
German  quite  well — we  often  speak  together.  For  now  you  are 
away,  and  Dr.  Sturm,  I  have  no  one  to  speak  German  to,  except 
Dr,  Niedner,  and  we  do  not  see  much  of  him." 

"  Ach,  so  ! — and  Balfour  has  taken  my  place,  has  he  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  he  has  a  place  of  his  own.  You  know  he  was 
always  like  a  brother  to  Randal  and  to  me  long  ago,  and  he  is 
so  still." 

"  Indeed !  Well,  I  met  another  of  your  brotherly  friends 
just  now,  Doctor — I  beg  his  pardon,  Herr  Professor  Sturm. 
He  arrived  by  the  same  train." 

"Did  he?  I  am  so  glad!"  exclaimed  Grace,  thinking  of 
Friede,  and  coloring,  from  keen  sympathy  with  her  friend. 

'*  What  1 "  cried  Falkenberg,  who  was  watching  her  closely ; 
"  is  he,  too,  one  of  your  many  brothers  ?  " 

"  Not  absolutely,  but  a  valued  friend,"  said  Grace,  smiling. 

**  Ah,  Miss  Grace,  you  are  a  sad  coquette  1  I  suppose  I,  too, 
have  lost  my  brotherly  rank,  and  have  been  superseded  by  Bal- 
four .>" 

*'  No,"  she  returned,  "he  never  lost  his  place,  nor  were  you 
ever  a  brother  like  Maurice  Balfour — but  you  are  a  good  cousin 
and  friend." 

"  I  think  I  will  go  and  see  Balfour.  Mrs.  Frere  may  be  a 
long  time  yet,"  said  Falkenberg,  rising  restlessly,  and  moving 
to  and  fro  between  the  writing-table,  where  Grace  was  sitting, 
and  the  open  window. 

"  Yes,  do ;  find  then  go  on  to  Dalbersdorf.  They  wiM  be  so 
glad  to  see  you  sooner  than  they  expected." 

"  Oh,  they'll  be  glad  to  see  me — ^they'll  be  glad  to  see  me !  " 
repeated  Falkenberg,  impatiently;  "better  pleased  than  you 
are." 

"  Well,  of  course ;  who  would  care  so  much  to  see  you  as 
Gertrud,  and  your  aunt,  and  Friede  ?  " 

"  And  all  my  Dalbersdorf  relations  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  !  Well,  adieu,  my  Fraulein ;  I  go  to  see  your  be- 
loved brother." 

"  And  we  are  all  to  dine  at  Dalbersdorf  to-morrow.  Do  you 
know  that?  And  perhaps  we  may  dance.  I  have  never  seen 
Maurice  dance — I  wonder  if  he  can  ?  " 

"  Ach,  du  lieber  Himmel !  it  is  all  for  Maurice  ! "  cried  Falk- 
enberg, laughing  a  somewhat  forced  laugh  as  he  rushed  away. 

Grace  laughed,  too,  a  more  healthy,  natural  laugh.  Then  a 
thoughtful  look  stole  over  her  face  as  she  leaned  her  elbow  on 
her  writing-table,  and  let  the  page  half  written  to  Randal  lie 
untouched. 
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An  undefined  something  in  Falkenberg's  manner  ruffled  and 
displeased  her,  a  vague  impression  that  Gertrud's  affianced  hus- 
band ought  not  to  address  her  in  the  ambiguous  phrases,  and 
with  the  covert  meaning,  which  Falkenberg  employed.  Some- 
times she  believed  him  a  kind,  pleasant  friend,  and  nothing 
more,  and  despised  her  own  vanity  for  thinking  him  anything 
else.  Then  a  glance,  an  intonation,  a  touch  of  his  hand  would 
rouse  her  suspicions ;  and  she  was  sincerely  glad  when  he  went 
away.  Yet  there  was  a  time  when  she  thought  him  an  ideal 
soldier,  and  clothed  him  with  many  fine  attributes,  though 
always  with  a  certain  drawback  of  doubt,  which  had  been  an 
admirable  safeguard. 

Now  her  thoughts  wandered  away  to  her  brother — to  the 
great  deliverance  his  unexpected  appointment  had  wrought  for 
them.  She  thought  how  happily  the  days  were  passing,  happier 
than  anything  she  had  ever  anticipated  in  the  dreary  London 
time.  To  be  sure,  when  Maurice  went  away — ^but  it  was  time 
enough  to  think  of  that  evil  day  when  it  came.  In  so  far,  Grace 
and  Maurice  were  in  perfect  accord.  Then  she  wondered  if 
Falkenberg  and  Maurice  would  be  as  good  friends  as  ever. 
Somehow  she  doubted  it. 

It  was  odd  that  they  had  had  no  intelligence  of  Max.  How 
curious  that  he  should  have  suddenly  shown  a  fancy — it  was 
nothing  more — for  her.  She  was  not  even  flattered  by  it,  for 
she  felt  a  strone^  conviction  that,  however  ardent  and  tender. 
Max  Frere  would  never  sacrifice  himself  for  her,  and  an  unam- 
bitious marriage  would  be  a  sacrifice  in  his  estimation.  Never- 
theless, how  nice  and  good-looking  he  was,  and  pleasant  to  talk 
to ;  and  how  glad  she  felt  to  know  that  she  had  escaped  beyond 
his  power  to  wound.  But  when  should  they  be  able  to  pay  off 
another  installment  pf  their  debt  to  him  ?  So  far,  she  had  been 
unable  to  make  any  savings  since  her  return.  Her  journey  and 
incidental  expenses,  in  spite  of  the  help  she  had  received,  had 
dipped  largely  into  their  slender  resources.  Still,  with  care,  she 
could  get  through  that  quarter  without  incurring  any  debt,  only 
she  wanted  a  new  black  silk  dress  for  her  mother,  and,  she 
feared  it  was  selfish,  two  more  rides  with  Maurice.  Horse  hire 
was  moderate  at  Zittau ;  and  then,  after  this  month,  the  most 
rigid  renunciation  of  all  personal  indulgence  should  atone.  But 
riding  with  Balfour  was  too  delightful  to  be  resigned.  He  was 
so  different  from  the  others.  "  With  Max,  one  was  always  half 
angry ;  with  Falkenberg,  one  was  always  on  the  gut  vive,  lest 
you  should  commit  yourself  in  some  way,  or  lest  he  should  say 
some  mad  thing ;  but  with  Maurice,  all  is  so  tranquil — he  is  so 
kind  and  real,  and  I  can  say  anything  to  him.  Then  he  has 
seen  so  much,  and  looks  below  the  surface  of  things.    He  is 
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'  better  looking  than  I  thought  at  first ;  his  seat  on  horseback, 
too,  is  worthy  of  Dungar.  No ;  I  cannot  give  up  the  riding ! 
That  will  be  quite  twenty  marks ;  but  then,  I  can  do  without 
that  dress  the  dear  mother  wanted  me  to  get." 

Her  further  reflections  were  arrested  by  a  small,  warm  hand 
being  laid  on  her  arm,  and  a  mysterious,  important,  but  small 
whisper  in  her  ear : 

*'  Grace !  do  you  know,  mamma  has  laid  out  such  a  lot  of 
money  for  me  !  Besides  the  wool,  she  has  bought  me  two  balls 
of  blue,  and  two  of  gray  crochet  cotton,  and  a  new  crochet- 
hook,  and  I  am  going  to  make  her  a  Morgen^haube,  She  is 
talking  to  Frau  Niedner  downstairs,  so  I  ran  on  to  tell  you." 

.  **  You  are  a  littlfe  traitor,  Mab,"  cried  Grace,  laughing.     "  I 
really  will  not  let  my  mother  go  out  alone  with  you  again." 

"  Well,  Gracie  dear,  don't  tell  her  I  told  you  " — pressing  the 
hot  little  hand  on  her  mouth,  while  Mab's  blue  eyes  laughed  in 
her  face.  "She  said,  'Grace  wiU  think  us  very  extravagant,' 
but  I  made  her  get  it."  And  Mab  executed  a  wild  dance  of 
triumph  round  the  room,  flourishing  her  parcel  of  wool  and  cot- 
ton so  vehemently  that  the  paper  burst  and  the  contents  rolled 
hither  and  thither. 

"  Mab,  I  wonder  when  you  will  develop  any  sense  of  con- 
science ! "  cried  Grace,  assisting  to  gather  up  the  scattered 
articles. 

"  Oh,  Mab  dear !  what  have  you  done  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Frere, 
entering  at  the  moment.  "  You  really  must  take  care  of  your 
things !  I  thought  it  better,  Grace,  as  she  shows  a  decided  in- 
clination to  be  diligent,  to  let  her  have  the  things  wanted.  I 
think  she  is  going  to  be  a  good  girl." 

"  All  I  can  say,  mother,  is  that  I  hope  you  do  not  intend  to  go 
without  a  morning  cap  till  this  one  is  finished." 

"  You  are  an  ill-natured  thing,  Grace.  I  will  make  it  for  my 
mununy  I  shan't  1,  mummy  ?  " 

« 

The  following  morning  was  a  busy  one  at  Dalbersdorf.  From 
an  early  hour  Mamsell  and  Gertrud  and  Frau  Alvsleben  herself 
were  on  the  alert.  The  kitchen  was  in  a  state  of  wild  excite- 
ment :  the  cook  was  plucking  the  chickens  ;  the  gardener  bring- 
ing roth  and  wiess  Kohl,  cauliflowers  and  small  turnips:  the 
Lauf-junge  (errand  boy)  was  dispatched  here  and  there  for  ar- 
ticles remembered  in  the  last  extremity,  for  German  housewives 
are  not  accustomed  to  sudden  large  demands  on  their  resources. 
Friede  was  up  to  the  elbows  in  flour,  concocting  some  of  her 
most  complicated  and  delicate  dainties,  while  Gertrud,  with  the 
authority  of  one  on  the  eve  of  being  herself  a  householder  re- 
volved between  the  kitchen  and  the  Oben-stube. 
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Without,  the  day  was  waBin  enough  to  permit  the  count  and 
Falkenberg  to  sit  in  the'arbor  which  commanded  the  approach, 
and  smoke  serene  in  the  undisturbed  supremacy  of  masculine 
majesty,  until  it  was  time  for-^Falkenbei^  to  drive  into  the  town 
to  meet  his  eldest  brother,  who  was  to  arrive  from  Prague  en 
route  to  his  Rittei^t  near  Leipzig. 

•  Dr.  Sturm  had  reached  Dalbersdorf  before  noon,  and  had 
strolled  with  his  brother  into  the  fields. 

He  had  been  warmly  welcomed,  and  poor  little  Friede  had 
stammered  and  turned  deadly  pale  in  the  effort  to  greet  him 
calmly  and  civilly ;  and  although  they  had  had  no'  opportunity  of 
speaking  alone,  the  freemasonry  of  unspoken  affection  had  con- 
veyed some  mag^c  to  the  gentle  Mddchen,  for  P^riede  sang  and 
jested  over  her  work  with  light-hearted  volubility,  very  unlike 
her  late  silent  dejection. 

The  morning  had  been  misty  and  lowering — much  to  Grace 
Frere's  regret,  as  she  told  Maurice  Balfour,  who  came  in  as  usu- 
al aft  X  breakfast. 

"  The  great  thing  at  Dalbersdorf  is  to  escape  after  the  fear- 
fully long  dinner,  and  ramble  into  the  wood.  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  get  away  time  enough  to  walk  to  Jonsdorf. 
It  is  such  a  lovely  walk ;  and  then,  Friede  thinks  we  may  dance 
in  the  evening.  We  sh^l  have  how  many  gentlemen  ? — oh,  six  ! 
and  the  Herr  Professor,  he  dances  very  well ;  and  you — can  you 
dance,  Maurice  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  used  to  dance  at  Lima  and  in  New  Orleans. 
You  don't  know  what  training  it  is  to  tlance  with  American 
girls." 

"I  begin  to  think  you  all-accomplished.  Tell  me,  did  you 
find  Wolff  von  Falkenberg  much  changed  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  either  he  or  I  are  greatly  changed,  for  he  does  not 
seem  to  me  like  the  same  man.  He  has  aged  greatly,  and 
seems  restless  and  ill-at-ease.  You  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
him,  have  you  not  ?  *'  watching  her  while  she  replied. 

"  Yes ;  he  has  always  been  very  nice  and  friendly  to  us.  Ah, 
there  is  a  roll  of  thunder !  now  a  good  shower  will  relieve  the 
air,  and  we  shall  have  a  fine  afternoon." 

"  You  are  to  drive  out  with  Lady  Elton,  and  I  will  take  your 
mother  and  Mab,'*  said  Balfour ;  **  and  when  shall  we  have  ati- 
other  ride,  Grace  ?  ** 

*'  We  will  settle  it  this  e\'ening ;  perhaps  Wolff  and  Friede 
would  like  to  come." 

*'  Heaven  forbid  1  It  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  be  by  ourselves ! 
You  know  we  have  all  sorts  of  things  to  talk  of  they  know  noth- 
ing about ;  and  then,  after  this  week  every  day  may  be  my  last." 

"  Oh,  is  it  coming  so  near !  1  am  so  sorry,  Maurice.     How  we 
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shall  miss  you  !  "  cried  Grace,  frankly^  and  looking  full  at  him 
with  her  speaking  dark-gray  eyes.  Balfour  did  not  meet  them ; 
he  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  walked  across  the  room  to  adjust  the 
sketch  of  Dungar,  which  was  slightly  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
Baifour  had  a  remarkably  straight*  eye.  "  Let  us  go  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  Wolff  von  FsJkenberg  will  have  left  then  ;  ii 
he  were  here  he  would  worry  and  want  to  come  with  us."     • 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  would,"  said  Balfour,  turning  back,  and 
looking  gravely  at  the  speaker — a  look,  she  knew  not  wherefore, 
that  called  the  blood  to  her  cheek. 

**  Why  do  you  look  like  that  ?  "  she  said,  uneasily. 

"  Like  what  ?  "  said  Balfour,  with  a  smile. 

*'  Really,  dear  Grace,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  who  was  busy  writing 
letters,  "  you  should  not  speak  so  abruptly,  no  matter  now  inti- 
mate you  may  be  with  a  friend.  A  certain  regard  to  the  bien- 
siances  is  essential.  I  do  not  think  one  acquires  so  much  the 
manner  of  good  society  in  Germany  as  in  France.  What  do 
you  think,  Maurice  ?  " 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Frere,  do  not  appeal  to  an  untutored  savage 
like  myself.  I  have  been  beyond  tne  pale  of  civilization  for  many 
a  day.^' 

**  I  must  say,"  returned  Mrs.  Frere,  folding  her  letter  with 
much  precision,  "  that  it  is  greatly  to  your  credit  that  you  have 
degenerated  so  little ;  don't  you  think  so,  Grace  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  he  is  a  very  nice  savage  indeed  !  "  said  Grace,  with  a 
smile  so  bright,  so  kindly,  but  so  hopelessly  unembarrassed,  that 
Balfour  could  not  help  revertmg  to  Lady  Elton's  warning,  and 
feeling,  perhaps  a  little  bitterly,  how  needless  it  was. 

"  You  are  both  too  good,"  he  said,  laughing.  "  Shall  I  post 
your  letter,  Mrs.  Frere  ?  " 

The  dinner-hour  at  Dalbersdorf  was  fixed  an  hour  later  than 
usual  to  suit  the  arrival  of  Herr  Baron  Falkenberg  the  elder. 
He  had  already  reached  the  hospitable  abode,  when  Lady  Elton 
and  Mrs.  Frere  with  their  party  drove  up,  and  both  the  count 
and  Falkenberg  came  forth  to  receive  them. 

"  You  are  the  last,  meine  Damen,"  said  the  count,  as  he  kissed 
the  hands  of  the  elder  ladies  and  embraced  Grace  and  Mab ; 
"  we  only  waited  your  arrival  to  go  to  table." 

Within  were  Frau  Alvsleben  and  Friede,  ready  to  conduct 
their  friends  to  a  guest-chamber  to  lay  aside  their  out-of-door 
gear.  One  glance  at  Friede's  fair  smiling  face  was  enough, 
without  the  whispered,  rapturous  exclamation  as  she  removed 
her  friend's  shawl,  "  He  has  come — the  sunshine  has  come !  " 
to  tell  Grace  that  for  the  moment  fears  and  doubts  were  at  an 
end. 
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"Our  guests  are  on  the  Terrasse,"  said  Frau  Alvsleben. 
"  Shall  we  join  them  ?  I  long  to  present  my  nephew  Rudolph  to 
you." 

On  the  low  terrace  or  raised  walk,  which  ran  along  under  the 
windows  of  the  Gartensaal,  they  found  the  party  assembled. 
The  gentlemen,  some  walking  to  and  fro,  some  standing  in  a 
small  group,  and  nearly  all  smoking ;  the  ladies,  of  whom  there 
were  but  two  who  were  not  of  the  family — Friede's  friends,  the 
Frauleins  von  Eichwald — sat  on  garden-chairs,  knitting  or  doing 
crochet. 

Of  course  a  most  elaborate  ceremonial  of  introduction  had  to 
be  gone  through :  "  My  dear  and  good  nephew,  Barpn  Rudolph 
Falkenberg — Lady  Elton ;  and  here,  Rudolph,  are  some  new 
cousins,  of  whom  I  am  sure  Wolff  has  spoken  to  you — Mrs. 
Frere,  and  our  dear  Gracechen  and  Mab." 

Baron  Rudolph  was  a  good  deal  older  than  his  brother,  but 
scarcely  so  tall.  A  stout  man  with  the  small  feet  so  usual 
among  Germans  of  a  certain  grade — ^these,  with  the  tight  trou- 
sers and  sudden  increase  of  bulk  from  the  hips  up,  gave  him  the 
look  of  a  pear  on  its  small  end  ;  a  round  red  face,  a  short  neck, 
yellowish  light  hair  and  mustaches,  and  considerable  width  be- 
tween the  eyes — does  not  read  like  a  good-looking  man.  Yet  he 
was  decidedly  like  his  handsome  brother,  and,  Grace  thought, 
somewhat  amusingly  suggested  the  future  aspect  of  the  svelte 
courtly  younger  baron.  Meanwhile,  Baron  Rudolph  set  his  heels 
together,  and  bowed  at  the  mention  of  each  name,  till  a  bald 
patch  on  the  top  of  his  head  was  presented  to  every  lady  in 
turn. 

"  Ja,  gewiss,"  he  said,  in  deep  guttural  German,  "Wolff  had 
often  spoken  of  the  gracious  ladies  to  him  ;  he  rejoiced  much  to 
make  tneir  acquaintance." 

Then  the  new  professor  came  up,  to  be  warmly  greeted.  Jle 
had  called  the  previous  evening ;  but  the  dear  Fraulein  and  her 
mother  had  been  out.  Sturm  looked  a  little  worn,  as  if  he  had 
had  trouble,  yet  was  bright  and  hopeful  in  manner  and  bearing. 
As  soon  as  the  rosy-cheeked  Dienst-Madchen  summoned  them 
to  table,  he  offered  his  arm  to  Grace.  The  count,  of  course, 
took  Lady  Elton ;  and  Baron  Falkenberg,  Mrs.  Frere, 

It  was  a  long  and,  I  had  almost  said,  riotous  repast — plenty 
to  eat,  and  abundant  talk.  The  dinner  proceeded  with  the  sort 
of  reverse  order  general  in  Saxon  banquets.  True,  soup  came 
first ;  but  then  fish  followed  meat,  and  sweets  were  served  with 
the  roasts,  while  a  sort  of  confusion  of  gravy,  stewed  fruit,  po- 
tato salad,  pounded  sugar,  and  sour  gherkin  reigned  towards 
the  conclusion.  However,  there  was  amongst  the  milange 
plenty  of  excellent  food  to  satisfy  the  hungry.  As  the  eager- 
■  ■    ■    '  •  •  i^   ^ 
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ness  of  the  first  attack  slackened,  the  inevitable  health-drinking 
and  speech-making  ensued ;  Baron  Rudolph  Falkenberg  start- 
ling Grace  by  quaffing  a  bumper  to  her  health,  and  announcing 
in  florid  language  that  he  considered  her  the  saviour  of  his  be- 
loved brother's  career  and  fortune. 

Poor  Grace  was  quite  overwhelmed ;  but  every  one  urged  her 
to  reply,  which  she  did  in  a  few  somewhat  lame  sentences,  dis- 
claiming all  merit,  as  it  was  a  relief  to  herself  to  be  in  motion 
and  doing  something,  instead  of  witnessing  suffering  she  could 
not  relieve, 

**What  is  it  all  about?"  asked  Balfour  of  Friede,  beside 
whom  he  sat ;  and  Friede  immediately  launched  into  a  glowing 
description  of  the  event. 

•*Ach,  Gott!"  cried  Fraulein  von  Eichwald,  who  sat  at  the 
other  side  of  Balfour,  •*  how  bold  and  free  are  English  young 
ladies !  they  always  seem  to  me  like  boys.  At  Dresden,  they 
and  the  Americans  walk  and  ride  and  skate  and  go  about  alone. 
It  is  pleasant  I  doubt  not,  but  scarce  maidenly.*' 

" I  don't  see  that,"  said  Balfour;  "it  all  depends  on  how  you 
are  accustomed  to  view  such  matters.  It  seems  rather  hard  to 
shut  up  healthy,  active  girls  from  the  exhilaration  of  exercise,  or 
compel  their  mothers  to  wear  themselves  out  running  after 
them." 

"Ah,  Balfour,  my  boy  I  you  young  fellows  don't  think  the 
ladies  such,  precious  articles  as  we  used  in  my  day,"  cried  the 
count. 

"  Our  higher  ideal  induces  us  to  keep  them  from  vulgar  con- 
tact," said  Wolff  von  Falkenberg. 

"  In  the  sanctity  of  home,"  added  Gertrud. 

"That  sounds  very  nice."  said  Grace,  in  an  undertone  to 
Sturm  ;  "  but  I  rather  think  it  is  nonsense." 

"Oh,"  returned  Balfour,  "  we  are  under  a  new  dispensation 
altogether  for  women.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  circum- 
stances decide  for  us.  It  i«  impossible  our  sisters  can  live  as 
our  grandmothers  did;  their  capacities  and  requirements  are 
enormously  increased.  I  am  certain  that  the  more  liberty  wo- 
men have,  the  better  for  them  and  for  us.  I  have  seen  some- 
thing of  American  society;  and  in  no  other  land  are  women 
so  free  or  so  respected,  nor  is  there  anywhere  a  purer  family 
life." 

"Still,  a  man-woman  is  a  horrible  thing,"  said  Baron  Falken- 
berg. 

"  No  doubt ;  but  freedom  and  sound  knowledge  will  not  un- 
sex  Ihem,"  returned  Balfour. 

"  Ach,  llimmel !  "  cried  Frau  Alvsleben ;  "  do  not  let  me  hear 
any  one  advocating  these  wild  self-asserting  creatures  who  neg* 
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lect  their  houses,  and  never  take  the  trouble  to  know  their  hus- 
band's favorite  dishes,  or  knit  their  children's  stockings,  or  go  to 
the  market,  or  save  the  groschen." 

There  was  a  good-humored  laugh  at  her  energetic  declama- 
tion, under  cover  of  which  Sturm  said,  in  a  low  tone : 

"  Mein  Fraulein,  I  want  to  take  counsel  with  you." 

"What,^^«/"  said  Grace,  smiling;  "I  am  indeed  honored. 
In  what  can  I  counsel  the  learned  Herr  Professor  ?  " 

"  In  some  things  that  nature  teaches  you  better  than  me — 
matters  where  no  acquired  wisdom  can  instruct  like  innate 
tact." 

"Whatever  my  small  store  may  be,  it  is  at  your  service." 

*'  Then,  liebe  Fraulein,"  still  in  an  undertone,  '*  so  soon  as  we 
rise  from  table,  will  you  stroll  away  with  me  to  the  Elfin-weise  f 
What  I  have  to  say  is  for  your  ear  only." 

"  Good,  Herr  Professor.  No  doubt  all  will  go  into  the  garden, 
and  we  can  steal  away  from  them." 

Soon  after  the  company  rose  with  a  tremendous  scraping  of 
chairs  on  the  uncarpeted  floor,  and  a  running  fire  of  murmured 
"  Gesegnete  Mahlzeit,"  and  proceeded  into  the  GariensaaL 
Lady  Elton,  who  had  been  unusually  silent  during  dinner,  put 
her  arm  into  Friede's,  and  stepped  out  on  the  terrace-walk, 
while  Gertrud,  who  was  benign  and  important,  and  indeed  al- 
ways kind  to  Mab,  took  her  away  to  Mamsell.  Mrs.  Frere  set- 
tled down  with  her  uncle  in  the  arbor  to  listen  to  his  oft-told 
stories  with  ever-satisfying  interest ;  and  the  rest  of  the  gentle- 
men, except  the  professor,  went  with  the  Verwalter  to  smoke 
in  the  Hot  and  look  at  the  aoimals. 

Grace  and  Frau  Alvsleben  strolled  to  and  fro  for  a  few  turns, 
the  latter  knitting  and  talking  with  equal  rapidity,  pouring  forth 
complaints,  and  self-gratulation,  and  projects,  till  a  sudden 
spasm  of  memory  impelled  her  to  exclaim,  "  Ach  je !  ich  habe 
ganz  verffessen  !  "  and  away  she  went  knitting  unbrokenly,  see- 
ing which  the  professor,  who  had  been  smoking  in  the  arbor 
with  the  count  and  Mrs.  Frere,  rose  and  joined  her.  After 
walking  once  round  the  garden,  they  passed  through  a  gate  at 
the  farther  end,  which  opened  on  a  rough  cart-track,  leading  to 
the  back  of  the  farm-buildings  and  the  path  to  the  pine-wood. 
At  first  they  exchanged  merely  formal  phrases,  and  spoke  of 
Leipzig  and  the  life  th^re ;  but  as  they  left  the  company  behind 
them,  they  lapsed  into  silence.  Grace  waiting  for  her  compan- 
ion to  speak,  while  he  seemed  in  profound  thought,  hunting 
about  probably  for  a  proper  beginning. 

At  length,  as  they  reached  the  first  fir-trees,  he  broke  into 
words : 

"  Dear  and  good  Fraulein,  1  venture  to  trouble  you  with  my 
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hopes  and  fears,  because  you  are  the  best  friend  of  Fi-aulcin 
Fnede — because  you  are  sympathetic  to  me — because  I  have 
noticed  a  rare  discretion  in  you." 

He  paused. 

"  Well  then,  what  is  it^  Herr  Professor?  " 

"  I  find  the  good,  the  gentle  Friede  looking  terribly  ill  and  al- 
tered, and  I  scarce  dare  to  ask  why.  I  have  sometimes  ventured 
to  hope  she  did  not  look  unfavorably  upon  me ;  for  I  am  sure  I 
need  not  tell  you,  my  best  of  Frauleins,  that  I  love  her  with  all 
my  heart ! — ach,  du  lieber  Himmel !  ever  since  she  was  a 'quite 
little  girl,  when  my  brother  came  to  be  Verwalter  at  Dalbers- 
dorf." 

And  Sturm  rushed  on  to  describe  the  growth  of  his  affection 
with  a  delicacy,  a  tenderness,  a  glow,  which  lit  up  his  plain  face 
into  absolute  beauty,  and  brought  the  tears  of  quick  sympathy 
to  Grace  Frere's  eyes. 

**  I  am  sure  she  ought  to  love  you,  if  she  does  not,"  she  said 
heartily,  as  the  long  confession  brought  them  to  the  same  mossy 
stones  where  she  had  sat  with  Friede  the  previous  autumn,  and 
his  name  had  first  been  mentioned  between  them.  She  sat 
down  mechanically,  and  Sturm  placed  himself  beside  her,  keep- 
ing silence  for  a  few  moments  as  if  wrapped  in  contemplation 
of  the  images  conjured  up  by  his  own  words.  *'  I  am  deeply  in- 
terested in  all  you  say,*'  resumed  Grace,  "  but  quite  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  my  counsel  can  be  of  any  use  to  you." 

'* Thus,"  he  replied.  "I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  hopes. 
I  am  already  sought  by  pupils ;  in  two  years  more  my  young 
brother  will  be  earning  his  own  l>read :  but  I  fear  yet  to  speak 
to  Frau  Alvsleben,  my  position  is  scarcely  secure  enough.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  long  unspeakably  to  open  my  heart  to  the  be- 
loved of  my  soul,  but  do  not  like  to  do  so  unknown  to  her  par- 
ents, her  natural  guardians."  Again  he  paused.  "  It  is  in  this 
uncertainty  I  wished  to  speak  to  you,  to  hear  your  opinion* 
How  ought  I  to  act  ?  "  ^ 

*'  I  do  not  know  that  my  advice  is  worth  much ;  but  I  think, 
even  if  my  grand-uncle  and  cousin  Alvsleben  disapproved,  it 
would  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  know  that  Friede  quite  understood 
you,  whatever  her  feelings  may  be.  If  she  shares  yours,  then  I 
would  be  hopeful ;  for  I  am  sure  her  mother  likes  you,  and  in 
time  she  would  come  round,  and  then,  you  know,  you  could  be 
sure  of  each  other." 

"  Then  you  would  have  me  explain  myself  to  Frau  Alvsleben 
at  once  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  would  tell  Friede  first,  and  ask  consent  after,"  said 
Grace,  with  a  mischievous  smile  and  laughing  glance  from  her 
soft  lustrous  eyes  ;  "  she  is  no  baby,  and  ought  to  come  before 
every  one." 
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Thougn  (jrace  thought  herself  very  cautious  in  not  betraying 
her  friend,  the  professor  caught  at  the  hope  conveyed  by  her 
words.  She  would  never  have  advised  him  to  apply  to  Friede 
had  she  thought  he  would  be  rejected  ;  and,  carried  quite  out 
of  himself  by  counsel  so  perfectly  in  accordance  with  his  own 
hopes  and  inclinations,  he  knelt  down  then  and  there  on  the 
damp  mossy  ground,  and.  kissing  Grace's  hand  rapturously,  ex- 
claimed in  audible  tones : 

"  My  sweetest,  dearest  friend,  you  give  me  (resh  life — fresh 
hope ! " 

As  he  spoke,  came  noiselessly  on  the  soft  brown  mould  ber 
neath  the  pine-trees,  and  from  behind  some  pieces  of  rock  which 
deflected  the  course  of  the  little  brooklet  by  which  Grace  and 
Sturm  were  sitting,  two  gentlemen,  who  paused,  considerably 
surprised  at  the  tableau  before  them.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
they  were  Balfour  and  Wolff  von  Falkenberg. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

GRACE'S  first  feeling  at  this  sudden  interruption  was  amuse- 
ment dashed  with  very  slight  annoyance,  for  she  scarcely 
feared  misinterpretation  ;  the  truth  of  the  case  must,  she  thought, 
be  as  apparent  to  all  as  to  herself. 

The  intruders,  as  if  by  mutual  impulse,  stopped  quite  still 
where  they  had  witnessed  the  delighted  professor's  ardent  gest- 
ure. While  he,  too  full  of  his  own  feelings  to  think  of  anyfliing 
else,  exclaimed  as  he  turned  away : 

"  I  shall  act  on  your  suggestion  at  once,  and  will  leave  you 
now,  as  you  have,  I  see,  good  companions."  With  a  smile  and 
bow,  he  walked  rapidly  away.  Then  Falkenberg  sprang  for- 
ward. 

"  Ach  Gott!"  he  cried,  with  a  harsh  mocking  laugh — "an- 
other victim  !  My  dear  and  gentle  Fraulein,  I  never  thought  I 
should  find  you  out  to  be  as  other  women  are,  a  deceitful  co- 
quette.    Could  not  even  the  simple,  faithful  professor  escape?" 

There  was  such  a  fierce  anger  and  contempt  in  his  voice  and 
eyes,  that  Grace,  who  had  risen  as  he  approached,  instinctively 
drew  nearer  to  Balfour.  She  was  too  bewildered  to  speak; 
moreover,  it  flashed  across  her  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  without  betraying  her  friends ;  but  Balfour  exclaimed  : 

"  Falkenberg,  what  is  this !  Go,  man,  and  recover  yourself 
before  you  apologize  to  Miss  Frere  for  this  extraordinary 
speech !" 

Grace,  more  frightened  still  at  Balfour's  stem  voice  and  man- 
ner, halted  between  the  two,  looking  from  one  tO  the  other. 
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"  How  dare  you "  Falkenberg  was  beginning  impetuously, 

when,  with  a  sudden  desperate  effort,  he  stopped  himself,  gnawed 
his  mustaches  for  an  instant,  and  then,  with  another  discordant 
laugh,  tried  to  turn  his  uncontrollable  fury  into  a  jest,  "  What 
serious,  solemn  faces  you  both  have  !  Don't  you  know  I  always 
bristle  up  in  defense  of  the  proprieties,  and  feel  specially  bound 
to  watch  over  my  sweetest,  fairest  cousin  ?  To  say  nothing  of 
my  regard  for  the  victim,  my  Fraulein,  I  will  make  my  apologies 
to  you  in  private,  if  you  need  any." 

So  saying,  Falkenberg  turned  abruptly,  and  walked  quickly 
away  into  the  further  recesses  of  the  wood,  before  Grace  could 
collect  herself  to  reply.  Balfour  looked  after  him,  the  stem  look 
fading  out  of  his  face,  being  replaced  by  a  puzzled  expression. 

"  The  fellow  must  be  mad !"  he  said  at  last,  as  if  to  himself. 

•'  Grace "  a  long  pause,  looking  earnestly  and  somewhat 

sadly  at  her — "  I  suppose  I  have  no  business  to  ask,  no  right  to 
interfere ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is  all  about." 

*'  I  would  tell  you  readily,"  returned  Grace,  with  just  a  little 
quiver  in  her  voice,  and  just  the  suspicion  of  a  tear  in  each  eye, 
*•  only  the  poor  dear  professor  has  trusted  me,  and  I  must  not 
betray  him." 

"  Of  course  I  cannot  help  people  making  declarations  to  you," 
said  Balfour,  with  a  grim  smile;  "but  as — as  an  old  friend 
whom  you  say  you  consider  a  brother,  let  me  ask  by  what  right 
does  that  man" — ^looking  in  the  direction  where  Falkenberg  had 
vanished — "  dare  to  speak  to  you  as  he  did — dare  to  threaten, 
for  it  was  a  threat,  to  apologize  in  private  ?  " 

"  He  has  no  right  at  all,"  cried  Grace,  indignantly ;  "  and  you 
are  as  bad  as  he  is  to  speak  to  me  in  such  a  tone." 

*'  No  tone  of  mine  could  be  so  bad  as  his — the  affianced  hus- 
band of  your  cousin,"  said  Balfour,  sternly. 

*'  I  am  as  much  astonished  as  you  are,"  said  Grace,  her  heart 
beating  with  vexation,  mortified  pride,  and  a  horrible  inclination 
to  cry*  *'  I  do  not  see  why  Wolff  should  be  angry,  if  he  saw 
three  or  four  men  on  their  knees  before  me ;  but  he  is  often  un- 
reasonable and  cross.     I  have  never  felt  at  ease  with  him." 

"  No,"  said  Balfour,  still  looking  very  grim.  "  Do  you  mean 
me  to  believe  that  you  do  not  know  the  fellow  is  in  love  with 
you  ?" 

"  You  may  believe  what  you  like,  Maurice,"  said  Grace,  with 
firmness  ;  "  but  I  do  not  know  any  such  thing.  Long  ago,  at 
first  he  used  to  flirt  with  me,  as  he  did  with  every  one,  and  we 
were  great  friends ;  but  since  he  was  engaged  to  Gertrud,  he 
seemed  quite  good  and  taken  up  with  her.  Do  you  think  I 
would  permit  a  man  betrothed,  nay,  almost  married — it  is  so 
solemn  an  affair  here — to — to  assume  a  lover-like  tone  to  me  ?  " 
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**No;  I  do  not  think  you  would  willingly,  Grace,"  said  Bal- 
four, slowly :  "  but  you  love  to  be  admired,  and  you  have,  per- 
haps unintentionally,  winning  ways,  while  Falkenberg  is  a  subtle 
man  of  the  world, — rather  unscrupulous,  I  fear — and —  Why, 
the  first  time  he  pronounced  your  name,  I  felt  he  was  in  love 
with  you.  For  God's  sake  take  care,  or  he  will  give  you 
trouble." 

**  I  defy  him,"  said  Grace,  her  head  erect,  her  eyes  flashing, 
yet  conscious  of  the  truth  that  lay  in  Balfour's  words.  "  He  is 
bound  to  his  Braut,  He  knows  I  do  not  care  a  straw  for  him  ; 
and  he  dare  not  trouble  me.  Besides,  I  think  you  do  not  do 
him  justice;  he  is  hasty  and  irritable,  but  not  unscrupulous." 

*'  He  is  pleasant  and  attractive,  I  know,  and  full  of  the  airs 
and  graces  which  fascinate  young  ladies,"  said  Balfour,  gloomi- 
ly ;  "  so  I  might  as  well  save  myself  the  trouble  of  warning  you. 
But  I  cannot  get  over  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke  to  you.  How 
could  he  have  dared  to  do  so,  if  you  had  not  been  on  terms — " 

"  You  doubt  and  insult  me,"  interrupted  Grace,  drawing  her- 
self up.  "You  ought  to  know  me  better;  and,  as  you  do  not, 
you  may  doubt  and  be  disagreeable.     I  shall  not  mind  you." 

She  turned  from  him,  and  began  to  walk  away  towards  the 
house.  Balfour  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  strode  quickly  to 
her  side. 

"Grace,"  he  said,  still  sternly,  and  touching  her  arm  for  a 
moment,  "you  might  very  well  retort  on  me  that  I  have  no 
business  to  interfere  with  you,  or— — " 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  of  the  sort,"  interrupted 
Grace  again.  "You  are  a  friend — a  brother--and  I  would 
rather  you  make  yourself  as  disagreeable  as  you  are  doing,  than 
misjudge  me  in  silence." 

" Hear  me,"  continued  Balfour;  "if  you  knew  the  comfort  it 
is  to  me  to  think,  to  know  you  were  above  the  miserable  co- 
quetries of  commonplace  women " 

"  But  I  am  sure  I  am  not,"  said  Grace,  stopping  and  looking 
straight  into  his  eyes,  with  a  glance  half  imploring,  half  mis- 
chievous— a  glance  before  which  Balfour's  righteous  wrath  be- 
gan to  snbside  rapidly.  "  It  is  so  nice  to  feel  one  is  pleasant 
and  admired,  and  to  say  saucy  things,  and  make  people  open 
their  eyes.  Do  not  fancy  I  am  an  angel ;  but,  dear  Maurice,  do 
you  think,  though  I  enjoy  all  this,  I  would  be  false  and  cruel,  or 
like  to  give  pain  ?     You  cannot  think  so  badly  of  me." 

"  No  !  "  cried  Balfour,  with  a  gesture  as  though  he  threw  his 
doubts  to  the  wind  ;  "1  will  disbelieve  everything  in  heaven 
above,  or  the  earth  beneath,  before  I  doubt  you  !  " 

He  tried  to  end  his  speech  with  a  laugh,  but  there  was  a  pas- 
sionate tone  in  his  words  that  struck  to  his  hearer's  heart  and 
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moved  her  strangely,  though  she  replied  more  to  his  laugh  than 
to  his  expressions. 

"  There,  that  is  much  wiser  and  nicer !  I  wish  Wolff  von 
Falkenberg  had  not  been  so  odious,**  she  went  on,  in  a  regretful 
tone.  "  I  had  planned  to  take  you  over  this  charming  Elfift" 
wiese — the  first  place  I  began  to  feel  happy  in,  after  the  misera- 
ble time  in  London— and  tell  you  about  my  visit  here.  And  he 
has  spoiled  it  all.  It  is  so  delightful  to  be  able  to  speak  out  to 
you  safely  and  confidentially !  You  are  really  the  only  reasona- 
ble man  I  know." 

"  That  is,  I  suppose,  the  only  man  not  in  love  with  you  ? " 
said  Balfour,  looking  down  into  the  bright  face  and  kindly,  hon- 
est eyes  uplifted  to  his,  with  his  ordinary  quiet  smile,  but  with  a 
tinge  of  pain — of  yearning  in  his  glance  which  struck  Grace  as 
unusual,  and  dwelt  in  her  memory  for  many  a  day,  but  she  an- 
swered without  the  least  embarrassment : 

"  No — no,  Maurice ;  I  never  thoueht  of  that.  People  like  me 
to  talk  to  and  dance  with,  but  they  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me — 
not  really,  you  know.'* 

"  Oh,  they  don't— don't  they  ?  "  said  Balfour,  quietly.  "  Well, 
friendship  is  very  nice,  is  it  not,  Grace  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  indeed  very  charming !  What  shall  I  do  when 
you  leave  us,  Maurice  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"  Now  let  us  be  happy,"  she  resumed,  "and  I  will  show  you 
where  dear  Friede  took  me  the  first  day  we  came  here.  By  the 
way,  Maurice,  why  were  you  not  cross  with  me  about  Dr. 
Sturm  as  well  as  about  Wolff?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  returned  Balfour,  laughing.  "  A  sort  of  in- 
stinct tells  me  the  man  was  not  making  love  to  you.  If  he  was, 
it  was  a  second-hand  love — eh,  Grace  ?  " 

"You  are  right"  cried  she,  "as  you  will  find  out  before 
long;"  and  then,  their  old  easy,  friendly  tone  thoroughly  re- 
stored, Grace  and  her  comrade  wandered  about  the  pine-wood 
and  talked  of  the  past,  and  by  tacit  consent  avoided  the  future, 
except  as  regarded  Randal,  until  Grace  thought  it  was  time  to 
rejoin  the  rest  of  the  party,  or  at  any  rate  to  seek  them. 

As  they  re-entered  the  garden,  they  met  Baron  Rudolph 
Falkenberg  and  the  Verwalter  strolling  slowly  towards  the 
house,  with  cigars  in  their  mouths,  in  deep  conversation  on  ag- 
ricultural matters ;  and  all  four  entered  the  Gartensaal,  which 
was  empty,  save  for  Friede  and  the  professor,  who  were  sitting 
together  on  the  sofa,  evidently  engaged  in  a  conversation  of  ab- 
sorbing interest.  As  soon  as  Grace  crossed  the  threshold,  the 
professor  rose  hastily  and  came  to  meet  her. 

"  Best  and  wisest  of  friends,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  and  tak- 
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ing  her  hand,  "  your  good  counsel  has  brought  me  bliss" — Shear- 
ing which,  Balfour  smiled  significantly,  and  Friede  fled  from  the 
room. 

"The  gnadige  Frau  desired  me  to  inform  the  guests  that 
coffee  awaits  them  in  the  salon  above,"  said  the  Verwalter, 
To  the  Oben-stube  accordingly  they  ascended,  and  found  the 
rest  of  the  party  assembled. 

Lady  Elton  looking  somewhat  sleepy  and  rather  bored ;  Mrs. 
Frere  talking  with  the  old  pastor  of  Dalbersdorf,  who  piqued 
himself  on  his  English — a  rarer  accomplishment  in  the  days  of 
his  youth  than  in  the  present  time ;  the  count  doing  the  agreea- 
ble, in  his  charming,  fresh,  yet  old-fashioned  style,  to  Fraulein 
von  Eichwald ;  and  Gertrude,  in  a  coquettish  lace  and  muslin 
apron,  was,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Stuben-mddchen,  pouring 
out  and  distributing  coffee  and  cake,  while  Frau  Alvsleben  sat 
beside  the  sofa,  on  which  Lady  Elton  and  Mrs.  Frere,  the  prin- 
cipal guests,  were  seated,  for  a  wonder  without  her  knitting, 
and  listening  with  a  pleased  smile  to  some  whispered  communi- 
cations which  Falkenberg,  his  face  set  in  its  most  harmonious 
aspect,  was  making  in  her  ear.  He  glanced  quickly  at  Grace  as 
she  entered,  and,  for  a  second,  his  brow  contracted,  but  he  took 
no  ostensible  notice  of  the  new-comers. 

"  Ah,  Grace ! "  cried  Gertrud,  who  looked  warm  and  wor- 
ried, *'  do  you  know  what  has  become  of  Friede  ?  She  has  left 
me  to  distribute  the  coffee  unassisted  ;  'tis  too  bad  of  her." 

"I  think  she  is  in  her  room.  Let  me  help  you,  Gertrud." 
said  Grace,  anxious  to  cover  her  friend's  retreat ;  and  she  took 
off  her  hat,  placing  it  in  a  comer. 

"  Friede  has  been  sorely  whimsical  of  late,"  said  Gertrud,  as 
she  put  sugar  in  the  cups.  "Here,  Grace;  this  is  for  your 
friend,  Herr  Balfour." 

"  Maurice,  come  for  your  coffee.  Do  not  suppose  I  am  going 
to  carry  it  to  you,"  said  Grace,  aloud. 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  "  returned  Balfour,  approaching  to  take  the 
cup  from  her  hand. 

"  My  Gracechen,  you  are  too  bold,"  said  Gertrud,  smiling. 
"  Here,"  she  went  on,  "  this  is  for  Wolff." 

"  Marie  will  take  it  to  him,"  said  Grace,  coolly. 

"  I  also  can  come  for  it,"  said  Falkenberg,  coming  up  behind 
her ;  but  Grace,  taking  no  notice  of  him,  turned  away  to  carry 
the  professor's  and  her  granduncle's  cups  to  them,  and  then  sat 
down  beside  Lady  Elton. 

"  You  are  looking  tired,  dear  Lady  Elton." 

"  I  am  tired,  and  my  head  aches.  I  am  going  to  ask  Frau 
Alvsleben  to  let  me  go.  I  am  an  invalid,  and  have  my  priv- 
ileges, you  know." 
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"  Shall  I  come  with  you  ?  " 

"  No — many  times,  no !  They  talk  of  dancing.  I  can  send 
back  the  carriage  or  a  carriage  for  you.  Come  and  see  me  to- 
morrow ;  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

Lady  Elton  proceeded  to  excuse  herself  to  the  hostess ;  and 
after  many  ceremonious  regrets  and  courteous  appeals  to  the 
"  Dear  heaven  "  and  its  powers  to  witness  her  profound  disap- 
pointment at  so  sudden  a  termination  of  the  visit,  Frau  Alvsle- 
ben  permitted  her  guest  to  depart,  escorted  to  the  door  by  the 
count,  Falken'berg  and  Balfour. 

*•  But  where,  then,  is  Friede  ?  "  cried  her  mother,  at  last  miss- 
ing her.     "  Is  the  child  ill  ?    Where  is  she,  Grace  ?  " 

"  1  think  she  is  in  her  room,  but  I  am  not  sure,"  said  Grace. 

"  I  will  away  there,  and  look  for  her,"  said  Frau  Alvsleben. 

"  And  where  is  Mab  ?  "  added  Mrs.  Frere.  "  I  have  not  seen 
her  since  dinner." 

**  Mab  has  been  with  Mamsell  and  the  Nacht  Wackier  s 
little  daughter,"  said  Heinrich  Sturm.  "  She  fell  down  in  the 
cow-stable,  and  Mamsell  has  been  putting  her  to  rights." 

"  Lieber  Himmel ! "  began  Frau  Alvsleben,  when  the  entrance 
of  Friede  cut  her  short. 

Friede.  transfigured,  radiant  with  the  light  of  a  great  joy 
shining  from  some  inner  source  of  rapture  through  her  eyes, 
and  on  her  lips,  and  in  every  line  and  curve  of  face  and  form. 
Grace  was  astonished  that  every  one  did  not  recognize  and  re- 
mark the  change. 

"  Ach,  meine  Liebling !  "  cried  Frau  Alvsleben.  "  Thou  hast 
been  sorely  needed.     Where  hast  thou  been  ?  " 

"  Needed  !  "  cried  Friede,  with  a  fine  assumption  of  amaze- 
ment.    **  Mein  Hebe  Mutter,  why  didst  thou  not  send  for  me  ?  " 

And  she  hurried  to  Gertrud,  and  began  hastily  to  try  and 
**pour  out "  from  the  exhausted  coffee-pot. 

**  But,  Friede,"  said  Gertrud,  *'  I  do  not  think  you  know  what 
you  are  doing.  The  coflfee  is  finished,  every  one  has  taken 
twice,"  and  she  looked  at  her  sister  in  some  surprise. 

Friede  laughed  and  blushed,  and  turning  away,  encountered 
Falkenberg's  scrutinizing  eyes. 

*'  Friede ! "  he  exclaimed,  mischievously,  *'  why,  you  look  quite 
lovely — does  she  not,  Gertrud.?  Her  eyes  suggest  a  dance. 
Shall  we  dance,  heart's  dearest  ?  " 

*'  If  you  will,"  said  Gertrud,  benignly;  " ask  the  mother." 

After  some  slight  delay,  the  tables  were  cleared  away,  and 
Mrs.  Frere  volunteered,  with  her  usual  good-nature,  to  be  musi- 
cian. 

The  welcome  sounds  soon  brought  in  Mab,  washed,  ironed, 
and  not  visibly  much  the  worse  for  her  mishap  in  the  cow-house,' 
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and  every  one  was  soon  in  motion,  even  Frau  Alvsleben  herself, 
who  whirled  youthfully  with  the  Herr  Professor. 

Falkenberg  was  carefully  attentive  to  his' Braut,  and,  at  first, 
only  left  her  to  dance  with  Mab.  Grace  saw  that  Maurice  was 
watching  him  in  his  quiet,  undemonstrative  way,  and  felt  half 
amused,  yet  a  little  anxious,  that  no  further  misunderstanding 
should  occur.  Balfour  did  not  dance  for  the  first  two  dances, 
the  second  of  which  was  a  polka,  and  played  by  Grace— for 
though  possibly  the  least  musically  instructed  of  those  present, 
she  had  the  knack,  not  often  possessed  by  great  pianists,  of 
playing  in  capital  time  and  great  spirit  for  dancing. 

"  I  think  I  may  claim  this  waltz.  It  is  to  be  a  waltz  ?  "  asked 
Balfour,  as  Grace  declared  her  fingers  could  move  no  longer, 
and  rose  from  her  seat  at  the  piano. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  want  to  see  how  you  can  dance.  Who  is  going 
to  play  ?  Baron  Rudolph — that  is  delightful !  The  men  here 
can  almost  always  play  for  dancing,  but  the  women  seem  to 
practice  the  life  out  of  their  music.'* 

*'  They  all  dance  too  violently,  and  in  what  may  be  called  the 
perpendicular  style,"  said  Balfour,  smiling.  *'  I  am  afraid,  Grace, 
my  step  may  not  suit  you.  You  see,  most  of  my  dancing  has 
been  done  in  America." 

**  Why,  who  had  you  to  dance  with  there  ? "  asked  Grace, 
raising  her  brows  in  saucy  astonishment. 

"  Very  charming  girls,  I  assure  you." 

"  Yes,  in  the  towns  and  civilized  places,  no  doubt ;  but  where 
you  have  been?'* 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  in  the  great  towns,  too.  Now,  Miss  Grace, 
smoothly,  if  you  please,  and  leave  yourself  to  me." 

"  Maurice,  you  are  positively  audacious  !  " 

After  a  few  trials,  Grace  got  into  the  swing  of  his  step  and 
method  with  the  facility  of  a  quiclc,  accurate  ear  and  light  foot. 
Then  she  found  it  more  delightful  to  waltz  with  Maurice  Balfour 
than  she  had  anticipated — the  smooth  equality  of  his  step,  the 
slight  swing  in  perfect  time  with  the  music,  the  dexterous  glid 
ing  in  and  out  through  the  other  dancers,  the  relief  of  reversing, 
of  going  straight,  of  returning  to  the  round  again — all  the  pecu 
liar  charm  and  grace  of  American  dancing,  which  makes  an 
American  cavalier  so  desirable  in  a  ball-room,  (as  he  is  also  out 
of  it),  had  been  thoroughly  acquired  by  Balfour.  Grace,  supr 
ported  by  the  firm,  even  preissure  of  his  arm,  placed  well  round 
her,  felt  that  she  could  go  on  forever. 

"  I  got  on  better  that  time,  did  I  not  ?  "  she  asked,  when  they 
at  last  paused  near  the  piano ;  "  I  never  knew  any  one  waltz  so 
delightfully  I  I  suppose  I  must  let  you  go  and  dance  with  some 
one  else  ;  but  I  feel  as  iM  could  go  on  all  night." 
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*'  I  suppose  I  must  ask  some  one  else,"  said  Balfour,  rather 
ruefully,  "  but  they  bound  up  and  down  so  awfully,  I  don't  know 
how  we  shall  manage.  Still,  what  must  be,  must  be.  Who  are 
you  going  to  dance  with  ?  "  a  little  curiously. 

*'  Oh,  the  Herr  Professor !  I  see  him  looking  at  me  with 
dancing  intentions."    - 

"  Don't  let  him  kiss  your  hand  in  the  middle  of  the  room." 

**  No ;  there  is  another  hand  here  he  would  prefer." 

"  I  must  give  you  another  lesson  or  two,  Grace,  at  home,  quiet- 
ly.    Mrs.  Frere  will  play  for  us." 

'*  As  many  as  you  like ;  only  you  will  spoil  me  for  other  danc- 
ing, and  I  shall  not  have  much  of  yours." 

"  Hush  I — for  God's  sake,  don't  anticipate  leave-taking ! "  ex- 
claimed Maurice,  with  a  sudden  vehemence  that  startled  Grace. 

Towards  supper-time,  Friede  managed  to  whisper  a  few 
ecstatic  explanations  into  her  friend's  ear.  All  was  well ;  the 
beloved  Otto  was  indeed  hers.  They  were  now  vowed  to  each 
other ;  death  alone  could  separate  them  in  heart — but  she  feared 
and  trembled  for  the  result  of  to-morrow's  interview  with  her 
mother.  She  wished  it  postponed,  but  Otto  was  resolved.  He 
wished  all  things  to  be  honestly  and  openly  done.  Friede  would 
let  her  dearest  friend  know  the  result. 

Just  before  supper  Falkenberg  asked  Grace  to  dance.  She 
was  engaged,  and  they  did  not  speak  agdin  till  that  lengthy  meal 
was  finished,  and  they  stood  waiting  for  the  carriage. 

Then  he  said,  in  French : 

*'  I  suppose  I  have  sinned  past  forgiveness ;  but  if  you  knew 
how  ashamed  of  myself  and  enraged  against  myself  I  am,  you 
would  think  me  punished  enough.     I  understand  matters  now." 

"  You  must  have  been  mad,  Herr  Baron,  to  dare  speak  to  me 
in  such  a  manner,"  said  Grace,  stiffly. 

"  I  was — I  am — I  have  been  for  some  time,"  he  said,  in  a  very 
low  tone ;  "  but  I  shall  grow  better,  Grace,  I  am  resolved.  Ah ! 
my  words  were  prophetic  that  pleasant  evening  in  our  early  ac- 
quaintance, when  we  talked  of  Balfour,  and  I  said,  when  he 
came  you  would  have  eyes  or  ears  for  none  but  him  I  " 

"Tnat  is  not  true,  Wolff;  I  do  not  change  to  my  friends. 
But  I  like  the  old  ones  best — I  told  you  so." 

"  Friends  !  "  repeated  Falkenberg,  with  a  sneer. 

"  The  carriage  is  here,  Grace,"  called  Mrs.  Frere ;  and  then 
the  elaborate  ceremony  of  bidding  good-night  ensued. 

"So  Falkenberg  managed  to  apologize  almost  in  private," 
said  Balfour,  as  he  handed  Grace  into  the  droschky. 

"  He  is  very  foolish  and  ill-tempered,"  she  returned. 

"  Take  care,"  said  Balfour,  pressing  her  hand  hard,  so  hard 
that  it  pained  her.  ^ 
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"Maurice,  dear,  do  ask  Frieda  for  a  YitsA-Tuch  (shawl)  for 
Mab ;  there  is  a  little  sharpness  in  the  air.  How  do  you  re- 
turn, Maurice  ?  " 

"  I  walk  in  with  the  professor." 

"  Good-night.' 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

GRACE  took  care  to  pay  Lady  Elton  an  early  visit  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  to  be  safe  out  of  the  way,  feeling  very 
sure  that  Falkenberg  would  call  before  leaving  for  Konigstein, 
and  once  in  the  house,  she  knew  he  would  contrive  a  private 
apology,  evade  it  how  she  might. 

She  was  painfully  anxious  to  avoid  him,  to  be  able  to  tell  Bail- 
four  that  Falkenberg  had  had  no  further  chance  of  explanation, 
public  or  private.  She  was  half  angry  with  Maurice,  too,  for 
doubting  and  finding  fault  with  her,  though  eager  to  preserve 
the  high  estimation  she  knew  he  had  for  her.  She  felt  fretted 
and  uneasy.  She  wanted  to  see  him,  to  read  in  his  grave,  soft 
eyes  if  she  still  held  her  place ;  and  yet  much  too  proud  to  ques- 
tion him,  although  the  brotherly  and  sisterly  tone  which  existed 
between  them  quite  warranted  such  frank  interrogations. 

Lady  Elton  was  at  her  writing-table,  surrounded  by  a  porten- 
tious-looking  pile  of  open  letters  and  papers ;  and  the  window 
opposite  was  open,  although  the  view  was  obscured  by  driving 
mist  and  clouds,  for  a  rainy  morning  had  succeeded  the  sunshine 
and  warmth  of  yesterday. 

"  You  are  early,  child  ! "  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand,  **  and 
I  was  just  wishing  for  you ;  there  is  a  strong  affinity  between 
us.  I  sometimes  wonder,  if  you  had  had  a  life  like  mine,  would 
you  become  a  repliCa  of  your  old  friend  at  my  age  ?  "  • 

"  I  fear  I  should  never  be  as  clever  and  learned,  and — oh,  no, 
I  should  not  be  like  you  !  **  said  Grace,  looking  at  her  with  lov- 
ing admiration,  as  she  put  her  hat  on  the  sofa,  and  drew  her 
chair  to  the  writing-table. 

*'  You  are  stronger  in  some  ways  and  much  weaker  in  others," 
continued  Lady  Elton,  not  heeding  Grace's  remark ;  "  and  your 
circumstances — circumstances  are  omnipotent,  Grace — are  so 
different  that  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Family  ties  are  often  such 
important  supports,  and  the  freedom  of  isolation  is  often  dan- 
gerous. Your  love  for  your  mother,  your  care  for  Mab,  will 
always  keep  you  straight." 

"  But,  dear  Lady  Elton,  no  one  can  be  straighter  than  you 
are.  Who  is  more  respected  and  esteemed  and  looked  up  to 
than  yourself  ?  " 
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**  Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  I  have  fared  very  well ; 
the  world  and  I  are  quits,"  said  Lady  Elton,  a  little  impatiently. 
"  But  tell  me,  what  has  brought  you  out  so  early?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  know  how  you  are.  You  seemed  not  quite  so 
well  yesterday,"  returned  Grace. 

"  Thank  you,  I  was  much  as  usual ;  but  the  noise  and  the 
length  of  the  dinner  exhausted  me.  I  do  not  dislike  the  Teu- 
'ton,  but  I  prefer  taking  him  in  small  doses." 

'*  I  like  them  all  at  Dalbersdorf  so  very  much  !  "  cried  Grace. 
**  As  to  Uncle  Costello  and  Friede,  I  love  them  dearly ;  indeed, 
I  like  all  Gennans,  they  are  so  funny  and  sentimental." 

*'  Ah,  yes !  sentiment — that  is  the  tender,  green  husk  of  the 
German  nut,  but  the  kernel  is  of  the  hardest,  strongest  reason 
and  materialism ;  they  can  well  afford  to  play  at  sentimental- 
ity ! " 

"  But,  Lady  Elton,  they  are  very  kind — ready  to  do  a  semce 
to  any  one  who  needs  it,  and  sympathetic." 

"  They  are  all  that,  but  they  are  selfish,  too," 

**  1  suppose  nothing  is  so  rare  as  unselfishness  in  every  na- 
tion." 

*•  I  suppose  so,  Grace — at  least  one  does  not  meet  it  often  in 
individuals ;  and  how  often  apparent  unselfishness  is  only  weak- 
ness." 

*•  Not  o/Un/'  pleaded  Grace;  "at  all  events,  it  is  a  pleasant 
form  of  weakness." 

There  was  a  pause  while  Lady  Elton  looked  over  her  letters, 
consigning  some  to  the  waste-paper  basket,  and  tying  up  others, 
her  thoughts  evidently  far  away.     At  last  she  said : 

"You  are  not  impatient  and  greedy  like  most  scribblers, 
Grace ;  you  have  not " 

Here  the  door  opened  and  Luigi  presented  himself,  with  two 
cards — "Baron  Falkenberg  von  Ottenhain  and  Baron  Wolff 
von  Falkenberg,"  read  Lady  Elton. 

"  I  really  cannot  stand  a  ceremonial  visit  this  morning, 
Grace ! " 

" Do  not  try,  dear  Lady  Elton,"  said  Grace,  earnestly.  "It 
would  be  a  mere  disturbance ;  send  them  a  civil  message." 

"  I  said  Miladi  was  much  indisposed,"  observed  the  intelligent 
Luigi. 

"  Very  good.  Say  then  how  grieved  I  feel  not  to  be  able  to 
receive  these  gentlemen,  and  that  I  wish  them  don  voyage,^* 
said  Lady  Elton  to  her  servant,  adding  as  he  left  the  room : 
"  What  cairns  of  lies  one  heaps  up  in  the  course  of  a  civilized 
life,  Grace ! " 

"  No  more  than  you  would  tell  in  an  uncivilized  one,"  returned 
that  young  ady,  laughing,  while  she  listened  a  little  anxiously 
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for  Luigi's  return,  for  she  felt  sure  that  if  Falkenberg  had 
already  been  to  Bergstrasse,  and  heard  she  was  with  Lady  El- 
ton, he  would  ask  to  see  her ;  but  if  he  called  on  her  mother 
last,  there  would  be  no  time  to  return  before  the  train  started. 
The  minutes  passed,  and  no  Luigi  came,  so  Grace  breathed 
more  freely,  while  half  angry  with  herself  for  attaching  so  much 
importance  to  so  small  a  matter. 

"  I  was  just  beginning  to  say,"  resumed  Lady  Elton,  "  that 
you  have  beei\  very  forbearing,  Grace.  You  have  not  worried 
about  your  manuscript.     Do  you  forget  you  gave  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  cried  Grace,  smiling  and  blushing,  *'  I  have 
longed  so  much  for  your  opinion  that  I  dared  not  ask  it." 

"  Foolish  child !  why,  you  are  absolutely  changing  color. 
Well,  I  have  read  it  tnrough,  and  it  is  not  bad.  Isn't  that 
damning  with  faint  praise  ?  But  I  will  say  more,  Grace.  It  is 
ver>'  much  better  than  I  expected ;  still  I  doubt  if  any  editor 
would  give  you  anything  for  it." 

'*  I  suppose  not,  'replied  Grace,  trying  not  to  feel  dreadfully 
disappointed.  "I  am  glad,  though,  that  you  think  it  *not 
bad  ." 

"  No,  it  is  certainly  not  bad.  But  do  you  know  that  the  style 
of  descriptive  paper  you  have  attempted,  without  a  story  of  any 
kind,  is  a  tour  de  force,  even  for  an  experienced  pen.  If  you 
should  want  to  earn  money,  by  far  the  best  chance  for  a  begin- 
ner is  a  story — 2,  novel." 

"But  a  plot!  Dear  Lady  Elton,  I  never  could  invent  a 
plot ! " 

"  Oh  yes,  you  could.  Hash  up  two  or  three  novels.  Pick  a 
hero  out  of  one  and  a  villain  out  of  another,  an  angel  here  and 
a  devil  there — make  the  deviltry  very  strong — never  mind  con- 
sistency— strew  it  with  a  scattering  of  reality  gleaned  from  what 
you  have  seen  and  known.  A  plot  is  really  of  no  great  impor- 
tance. There  are  no  plots  in  real  life.  It  is  only  your  inexperi- 
enced writer  who  depends  upon  his  plot.  Every  day  of  an 
existence  truly  recorded  would  make  a  volume." 

*'  But  I  am  most  inexperienced,  and  utterly  dependent  on  a 
plot." 

**  Don't  hunt  for  one,  then  ;  let  it  come." 

"  Ah,  Lady  Elton,  but  I  fear  it  will  not.  I  wonder  you  have 
not  written  novels  yourself,  you  seem  to  understand  all  about  it 
so  well." 

"  No,  dear  Grace,  I  had  no  tendency  that  way,  and  it  is  far 
easier  to  criticise  than  to  write.  Seriously,  I  think  you  have 
some  of  the  qualities  that  succeed  ;  but  it  is  an  uncertain  mitier 
— do  not  hope  too  much.  However,  as  you  have  plettty  of  time, 
write  and  write,  and  read  ;  perhaps  you  may  develop  some  facil- 
ity." 
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She  paused,  and  opening  a  drawer,  took  out  the  roll  of  MS. 
so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  its  author,  and  looking  at  it  with  an 
indulgent  smile,  handed  it  to  Grace. 

*•  Very  well,"  she  said,  *•  I  will  not  hope  too  much  ;  but  your 
sentence  is  more  lenient  than  I  expected." 

Lady  Elton  did  not  reply,  and  another  pause  ensued,  so  much 
longer  than  the  first,  that  Grace  began  to  think  perhaps  her 
friend  would  like  to  be  alone ;  but  before  she  could  act  on  this 
impression,  Lady  Elton  broke  the  silence : 

*'  I  am  going  away,  child.     Going  in  two  or  three  days." 

"  Why  ?  Oh,  pray  don't  go !  It  is  so  nice  to  have  you  here ; 
such  a  pleasure,  and  such  a  backing  up  ! " 

"  Yes,'-'  returned  Lady  Elton,  looking  at  her  thoughtfully,  **  I 
believe  you  like  me  heartily ;  and  if  I  had  known  you  sooner, 
and  if  you  had  no  other  ties,  I  could  have  taken  you  into  my 
life ;  but  fate  forbids  such  things  to  be.  Now  I  must  just  go 
back  to  the  old  mill-wheel  round." 

*'  But  why  go,  dear?  "  caressingly.  "  I  think  you  have  been 
better,  a  little  brighter,  since  you  were  here." 

"  I  have,"  said  Lady  Elton.  "Do  not  suppose  I  want  to  be 
miserable.  I  would  give — oh  !  I  know  not  what — to  throw  off 
this  terrible,  weary  sense  of  having  nothing  to  live  for  or  love  ! 
And  yet,  with  the  sad  prescience  that  belongs  to  my  years,  I 
know  I  shall  live  through  the  pain  of  the  present,  and  what  is 
called  recover  myself — that  is,  go  back  to  the  old  grooves,  just 
numbed,  and  dulled,  and  indifferent ;  and  people  will  say,  *  Oh, 
Lady  Elton  is  quite  herself  again  ! '  because  I  do  not  sit  all  day 
crying,  with  my  head  in  my  hands." 

Grace  felt  too  deeply  for  the  speaker  to  offer  a  syllable  of  con- 
solation.    She  only  took  her  hand  and  tenderly  kissed  it. 

"  What  terrible  things  pain  and  grief  are,"  she  said,  softly.  "  I 
feel  as  if  they  were  foes  to  be  resisted  to  the  death." 

*•  Yes ;  but  they  are  irresistible." 

"I  suppose  so.  I  was  very,  very  miserable  when  you  quar- 
reled with  me ;  but  I  always  felt  that  I  had  made  a  great  escape 
from  Mr.  Darnell." 

"  I  think  you  did.  I  did  not  understand  you  so  well,  Grace. 
By  the  way,"  looking  among  her  papers,  "  I  have  a  letter  from 
Max  this  morning.  He  talks  of  paying  us  a  visit.  He  has  tried 
all  places,  he  says,  so  he  thinks  of  Zittau  for  a  change,  and  also 
to  see  his  dear  relations.  You  know  Max  carefully  conceals  any 
little  sparkles  of  warm  feeling  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
stamping  out.    Still  I  think  he  is  not  without  heart." 

"  Max  coming  to  Zittau  ! "  cried  Grace,  dismayed  at  all  the 
disturbance  of  her  tranquil  happiness  which  this  intelligence 
threatened.     "He  had  much  better  not.     Pray  tell  him   he 
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would  be  sick  of  it  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  now  you  are  go- 
ing •  away,  he  would  be  quite  miserable  here.  Do  not  let  Wm 
come,  dear  Lady  Elton  !  " 

"  Grace,"  said  Lady  Elton,  much  surprised,  "I  fancied  you 
got  on  very  well  with  Max.  In  short,  I  had  a  theory  that  he 
made  love  to  you  when  he  was  at  Dungar ;  and  Max  can  be 
very  charming." 

"  Pooh ! "  returned  Grace,  with  a  smile  and  a  blush ;  "  he 
gave  me  a  few  lessons  in  the  art  of  flirtation,  just  to  keep  his 
own  hand  in,  I  suppose ;  but  he  did  not  care  for  me  really.  *  * 

**  Very  likely.  I  do  not  think  he  cares  much  for  any  one  ex- 
cept Max  Frere.  Are  you  in  earnest  in  wishing  him  not  to 
come  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  trulv,  deeply  in  earnest." 

"  Very  well.  But  Grace,  I  wish  you  liked  Max  better ;  I 
think — perhaps  I  am  wrong — but  I  fancy  he  is  very  fond  of 
you." 

"  Ah !  I  am  not  fond  of  him.  I  would  never  wish  to  see  him 
again." 

"  You  surprise  me ;  but  I  see  you  are  in  earnest."  Lady  El- 
ton looked  searchingly  at  her  as  she  spoke ;  and  Grace,  turning 
from  her  gaze,  saw  it  was  already  noon  by  the  pendule  on  the 
mantel-piece.  "  I  must  leave  you,"  she  said  ;  **  I  promised  my 
mother  to  return  to  her  at  twelve.  I  wish  I  could  persuade  you 
to  defer  your  departure.     Must  you  really  go  ?  " 

"  I  must,  child.  I  want  to  see  some  people  in  Paris,  and  I 
have  some  business  in  London." 

"  We  shall  miss  you  most  dreadfully."  • 

"  Come  and  live  in  London,  Grace ;  it  would  be  much  better 
for  you.  This  place  is  very  well  for  a  short  time,  but  it  is  ban- 
ishment, and  I  do  not  want  you  to  marry  the  best  graf  or  baron 
amongst  them.  And  you  should  put  Mab  to  school ;  it  is  im- 
possible she  can  have  the  proper  discipline  at  home ;  it  would 
wear  you  out  to  attempt  it,  and  create  bad  feeling  amongst 
you." 

"  Quite  true,  Lady  Elton,"  said  Grace,  rather  dejectedly,  "but 
what  can  I  do  ?  We  cannot  afford  a  good  boarding-school,  and 
life  is  much  easier  and  cheaper  in  Zittau.  Perhaps  next  year, 
when  we  have  recovered  Randal's  difficulties " 

"  He  will  be  ready  with  a  fresh  supply,"  interrupted  her 
friend. 

"  Ah,  do  not  say  so  !  "  cried  Grace,  tears  starting  to  her  eyes. 
"  Why  should  he  not  get  on  and  keep  straight,  as  well  as  oth- 
ers ?  " 

"  Why  not,  indeed  ?  "  said  Lady  Elton,  kindly.  "  I  am  cruel, 
am  I  not,  dear?    Well,  Grace,  tell  your  mother  I  shall  start 
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for  Paris  on  Monday,  and  I  should  much  like  to  take  you  with 
me*." 

Grace  was  so  full  of  thought  that  she  took  a  little  detour  am 
Park  instead  of  going  direct  home.  It  was  not  raining  now, 
but  everything  was  damp  and  moist,  and  the  big  stones  of  the 
rough  pavement  were  dank  and  dark.  The  grass  and  shrubs 
of  the  strip  of  ornamental  planting  which  had  replaced  the  old 
defenses  of  the  town,  and  which  was  dignified  by  the  large  ap- 
pellation of  "  Park,"  gave  out  their  odors  in  the  heavy  atmos- 
phere, as  did  also  the  battered  openings  into  the  drains  beneath, 
wherever  a  roadway  crossed  the  path,  with  the  intense  offensive- 
ness  peculiar  to  Continental  towns.  Grace  felt  strangely  de- 
pressed ;  this  sudden  resolution  of  Lady  Elton's  seemed  full  of 
evil  omen  to  her.  What  if  Maurice  were  called  away  next 
week,  too  ! — ^and  this  was  quite  possible.  How  fearfully  alone 
she  would  feel,  how  completely  desolate  !  And  she  had  been 
quite  content  three  months  ago  without  either  of  them.  How 
was  it  that  they  (she  even  thought  in  the  plural)  had  become' 
thus  essential }  She  could  not  answer ;  she  only  knew  that  it 
was  so.  And  then  a  thrill  of  eagerness  passed  over  her  to  know 
how  Maurice  would  greet  her  after  their  little  quarrel  or  dis- 
agreement ;  true,  they  had  danced  together  amicably  afterwards, 
but  there  was  stern  disapprobation  in  his  last  words  the  night 
before.  And  then,  as  to  Mab,  she  knew — she  had  long  known 
— the  child  ought  to  be  at  school,  submitted  to  the  same  disci- 
pline as  others,  which,  therefore,  never  would  seem  hard  or 
unjust.  Nothing  else  would  cure  her  utter  idleness,  her  unset- 
tledness,  her  vague,  craving  curiosity ;  but  then,  the  cost !  and 
this  would  be  such  a  straitened  year.  There  was  her  sudden 
journey  to  London,  and  the  change  of  dress  from  black  to  col- 
ors, and  the  savings  to  be  made  towards  paying  the  debt  to 
Lady  Elton,  for  she  never  expected  Randal  to  assist — all  these 
formed  a  mountain  of  difficulty  that  rendered  school  or  a  change 
of  residence  impossible.  And  yet  Zittau  did  not  appear  to  her 
so  desirable  an  abode  as  she  once  thought  it. 

"Ah,  my  Fraulein  !  "  said  a  pleasant  voice  at  her  side,  "you 
are  plunged  in  deep  thought ;  but  I  must  disturb  you.  I  have 
been  to  seek  you  at  your  lodgings ;  but  you  were  gone." 

Grace  turned  ancl  saw  the  pale  thoughtful  face  and  bright 
eyes  of  Professor  Sturm. 

"  I  am  very  glad  I  met  you,  Herr  Professor !  What  news, 
good  friend  ?  " 

"What  I  expected,"  he  returned,  a  little  sadly.  "I  went 
early  to  Dalbersdorf  this  morning,  and  had  a  long  interview 
with  the  Frau  Mutter ;  she  was  not  quite  surprised  at  my  com- 
munication.    I  think  Herr  Baron  Falkenberg  is  inimical  to  me. 
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Well,  mein  bestes  Fraulein,  Frau  Alvsleben  was  not  friendly  at 
first,  she  reproached  me  for  having  spoken  first  to  her  daughter. 
She  contrasted  the  dear  Friede's  position  and  my  own  most  un- 
favorably ;  she  hinted  that  I  knew  the  count's  intention  to  be- 
queath his  fortune  to  my  beloved  ;  and  then  I  waxed  wroth,  and 
would  have  gone  forth,  but  that  the  thought  of  Friede  withheld 
me ;  and  while  I  hesitated,  my  best  beloved  came  quickly  in, 
her  fair  face  streaming  with  tears,  her  golden  hair  disordered, 
and  she  fell  on  her  mother's  neck,  and  told  her  in  her  heavenly 
sweet  voice  how  she  could  love  none  but  me — and  had  ever 
loved  me.  And  then,  after  much  speaking,  it  was  determined 
that  we  might  consider  ourselves  engaged,  without  announce- 
ment ;  and  if  in  a  year 's  time  I  can  show  that  I  have  an  income 
of  certain  thalers,  we  may  be  Braut  and  Brautigam  /  Gott ! 
what  music  there  is  in  the  words.  So  far,  it  is  no  worse  than  I 
expected." 

*'  No,  indeed,  my  dear  professor,"  cried  Grace,  heartily ;  "  it 
IS  much  better.  Dear  Friede  knows  you  are  hers;' and  if  you 
are  faithful,  all  will  go  well.  I  shall  see  you  happily  united  be- 
fore I  go  back  to  England." 

"  How  }  "  cried  Sturm,  '*  do  you  think  of  leaving  us  ?  " 

**  No,  no ;  not  for  a  long  time." 

"  And  so,"  resumed  the  professor,  "  our  engagement  is  to  be 
secret  for  the  present,  but  none  the  less  sweet ;  and  I  have  no 
fear  now  for  the  future.  Were  it  not  for  the  dear  good  mother 
I  could  marry  now ;  but  she  must  first  be  thought  of." 

"  Ah  !  yes,  yes — she  must  indeed.  Friede  could  not  love  you 
if  you  forget  her.    Will  you  not  come  in,  Herr  Professor?  " 

"  Thank  you,  no.  I  have  some  people  to  see,  and  I  leave  at 
one  o'clock.  God  guard  thee,  my  best  of  friends ;  your  counsel 
has  brought  me  good  fortune." 

With  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  they  parted. 

"  Poor,  dear  Friede  !  she  is  happy  and  at  rest.  I  am  sure  it 
must  be  far  nicer  to  be  engaged  than  to  be  married ;  but  people 
do  not  seem  to  think  so." 

Mrs.  Frere  was  deeply  engaged  making  a  frock  for  Mab's  doll 
when  Grace  came  in ;  she  was  full  of  news,  however.  She  had 
had  many  visitors.  Maurice  Balfour  had  been  first.  He  re- 
ported having  met  both  Barons  Falkenberg  on  their  way  to  see 
Lady  Elton ;  •*  and  I  said,"  continued  Mrs.  Frere,  "  they  would 
probably  find  you  there.  And  then  Maurice,  who  seemed  a 
little  dull,  told  me  he  was  going  to  see  some  old  Dresden  friend, 
who  is  married  and  settled  at  Bautzen  ;  so  he  is  gone,  and  will 
not  return  till  to-morrow.  Then  Wolff  von  Falkenberg  and  his 
brother  came ;  and  I  was  sorry  to  find  Lady  Elton  was  not  well 
enough  to  see  them.    Wolff  was  quite  annoyed  to  think  you  had 
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been  there  all  the  time,  and  even  wanted  to  go  back  ;  but  Baron 
Rudolph  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  indeed  they  had  but  barely 
time  to  catch  the  train.  They  had  hardly  gone,  when  in  came 
Dr.  Sturm ;  and  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  see  you  that  he 
would  not  sit  down.  Every  one  is  fond  of  my  Grace  ! "  looking 
at  her  lovingly. 

"Well,  I  met  the  professor,"  said  Grace,  with  an  answering 
smile,  **  and  I  do  not  care  about  having  missed  the  others ;  but 
what  has  taken  Maurice  Balfour  off  so  suddenly?  I  do  not 
think  he  intended  going  yesterday."  And  she  wandered  away 
in  thought  after  the  truant,  while  ner  mother  poured  forth  a  gen- 
tle stream  of  conjectures  and  probabilities  almost  unheard. 

At  last  Grace  roused  herself,  and  announced  Lady  Elton's  ap- 
proaching departure,  which  greatly  discomposed  Mrs.  Frere. 
She  was  quite  under  the  impression  that  Lady  Elton  intended  to 
remain  another  month — an  indefinite  time ;  didn't  Grace  think 
so  ?  Had  she  any  idea  why  Lady  Elton  had  changed  her  plans  ? 
It  was  rather  hard  after  all  to  be  left  behind,  stranded  in  the 
stufty  society  of  an  obscure  little  place  like  Zittau,  where  really 
there  were  no  advantages  except  perhaps  moderate  prices.  It 
went  to  her  heart  to  see  her  dear  Grace  lost  in  such  a  hole — 
away  from  the  society  to  which  her  birth  and  training  entitled 
her,  etc.,  etc. 

**  But,  mother ! "  exclaimed  Grace,  astonished,  "  I  thought 
you  liked  Zittau  principally  because  the  society  here  was  so 
much  better  than  what,  under  our  circumstances,  we  could  have 
had  in  London ;  and  then " 

"  Really,  dear  Grace,  it  is  hardly  well-bred  to  bring  up  one's 
casual  remarks  against  one  in  that  way.  After  you  had  offend- 
ed Lady  Elton,  it  was  rather  dull  in  London,  I  confess ;  but " 

"  Well,  dearest  mother,  I  should  not  mind  returning  to  Lon- 
don, and  I  am  equally  content  to  stay  here.  At  any  rate,  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  we  shall  be  able  to  manage  a  journey  any- 
where." 

Grace  found  herself  wondering  frequently,  during  that  nighty 
and  the  following  day,  if  Maurice  Balfour  had  gone  away  in  a' 
bad  humor  with  her,  and  if  he  would  prolong  his  stay;  and 
many  other  *'  ifs  "  which  linked  themselves  with  these  important 
questions.  But  she  was  not  long  left  uninterrupted  to  her 
thoughts.  Before  the  primitive  dinner-hour  came  round  next 
day,  the  rather  ramshackle  pony-carriage  or  buggy  from  Dal- 
bersdorf  stopped  at  their  door.  Count  Costello  held  the  reins, 
and  Friede  sat  beside  him. 

Friede's  face  told  its  own  tale ;  but  a  warning  finger,  upheld 
behind  her  grandfather,  cautioned  Grace  to  make  no  allusion  to 
what  had  occurred.     Some  instinct  had  held  her  back  from 
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communicating  the  professor's  hopes  to  her  mother ;  and  she 
knew  that,  in  Germany,  an  unacknowledged  engagement  was  a 
matter  about  which  none  of  the  parties  concerned  cared  to 
speak. 

The  count  was  in  great  spirits.  He  was  absolutely  going 
from  home.  He  was  going  to  spend  a  few  days  next  week  with 
his  grandson  Ulrich,  at  Dresden,  partly  in  fulfillment  of  an  old 
promise,  partly  to  see  a  former  friend,  an  Austrian  arch-duke, 
then  expected  at  the  Saxon  Court. 

"  And  I  tell  you  what,  my  darling,"  he  said  to  Grace,  "  I  have 
desired  Hans '  (Hans  was  his  own  particular  groom)  *'  to  bring 
in  Novara,  and  leave  him  at  the  Sachsische  Hof  stables ;  so 
your  friend  Balfour  may  have  the  use  of  him  while  I  am  away." 

**You  are  indeed  good.  How  delighted  Maurice  will  be!  " 
said  Grace. 

"  He  is  a  nice  young  fellow,"  said  the  count,  with  grave  ap- 
probation. "  I  wish  he  was  in  my  old  regiment.  I  do  not  like 
his  going  away  among  savages  and  heathen." 

"  It  is  terribly  far  away,  certainly,"  said  Grace,  with  a  sigh, 

"But  he  may  get  an  appointment  in  England,"  added  Mrs. 
Frere. 

"Any  way,"  said  the  count,  "there  is  nothing  like  Europe. 
They  used  to  be  telling  me  I  would  make  my  fortune  if  I  went 
to  America ;  but  I  preferred  the  haunts  of  civilization,  and  chose 
Vienna.  Ah,  that  was  the  place !  I  remember  when  his  High- 
ness was  a  young  fellow,  and  I  was  still  in  my  prime "  etc., 

etc. 

And  the  old  man  plunged  into  military  and  courtly  reminis- 
cences, always  of  the  most  enthralling  interest  to  Mrs.  Frere ; 
while  Grace  and  Friede  stole  away  to  enjoy  a  private  conference. 

Friede  was  less  radiant  than  when  Grace  had  last  seen  her. 
Her  mother's  opposition,  though  much  more  moderate  than  she 
had  expected,  yet  threw  a  damp  upon  her  exultation ;  and  the 
strict  secrecy  which  Frau  Alvsleben  wished  to  preserve  respect- 
ing the  engagement,  robbed  Friede  of  the  iclat  which,  with  all 
her  simplicity  and  sincerity,  she  did  not  wish  to  forego.  Still, 
the  knowledge  of  Otto  Sturm's  love,  her  perfect  faith  in  nim,  their 
thorough  comprehension  of  each  other,  made  up  an  amount  of 
bliss  which  rendered  small  drawbacks  exceedingly  bearable. 

"But  I  wish  the  mother  would  let  me  tell  grandpapa.  He 
might  storm  a  little  at  first,  but  he  would  sjTnpathize  after.  I  do 
not  mind  waiting  on  my  own  account,  but  Otto  seems  so  averse 
to  delay." 

"  Yes  ;  try  and  get  leave  to  tell  the  count,!'  said  Grace,  earn- 
estly. 

"  My  mothei'  is  greatly  opposed  to  my  doing  so,"  said  Friede, 
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"  Still,  the  only  real  enemy  we  have  is  Wolff  von  Falkenber^ ; 
and  I  fancy  he  wants  me  to  marry  some  one  else." 

**  Do  you  know  who  ?  **  asl^d  Grace. 

"  I  think  I  do.  A  horrid  little  fat  graf,  a  cousin  of  his.  But 
I  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  even  if  Otto  did  not  care  a  straw 
for  me." 

Then  the  friends  wandered  far  afield  in  pleasant  talk,  and  built 
many  a  fair  air-castle,  until  Friede  was  summoned  to  accompany 
the  count  in  his  farewell  visit  to  Lady  Elton. 

The  evening  was  fine,  and  soon  after  their  tea-supper  Mrs. 
Frere  set  out  for  the  Sachsische  Hof,  leaving  Grace,  at  Mab's  re- 
quest, to  take  that  young  lady  for  a  long  walk.  But  shortly 
after,  while  Grace  was  putting  on  her  hat,  a  school-fellow  came 
to  invite  Mab  to  go  with  her  and  another  elder  school-fellow  to 
play  in  the  gardens  belonging  to  the  Burgomeister,  an  invitation 
not  to  be  refused.  So  having  replaited  her  hair,  and  generally 
arranged  her  toilet,  Grace  sent  Mab  on  her  way  rejoicing. 

Then,  wisely  reflecting  that  two  were  company  and  three 
none,  she  determined  not  to  disturb  her  mother's  tite^A-iSte  with 
Lady  Elton  just  yet,  so  sat  down  to  write  at  any  rate  part  of  a 
letter  to  Randal. 

It  was  just  possible  that  Balfour  might  return  that  evening 
and  call,  and  she  would  like  to  have  some  little  explanation  with 
him — they  two  face  to  face.  She  wrote  on,  not  very  rapidly,  paus- 
ing now  and  then  to  enjoy  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  with  which 
the  room  was  plentifully  decorated ;  to  glance  through  the  open 
window  at  the  distant  hills  bathed  in  the  sunset-light ;  to  think 
how  fond  she  was  of  the  quiet,  home-like  chamber,  and  the  va- 
rious graceful,  simple  ornaments  it  had  been  a  labor  of  love  to 
collect. 

She  did  not  want  to  leave  Zittau,  for  her  part — not  at  least  so 
long  as  the  present  party  was  unbroken.  But  how  would  it  be 
when  Lady  Elton  was  gone?  And  how  would  it  be  when 
Maurice  was  gone  ?  She  would  not  think  of  it.  And  so  she  re- 
sumed her  pen.  It  had  scarce  traced  a  couple  of  lines  when  a 
bell  rang ;  then  the  door  opened,  and  Balfour  came  in. 

Grace  rose  to  meet  him  with  a  smile  and  a  blush. 

"  So  you  have  been  playing  truant,  Maurice !  I  scarcely  ex- 
pected you  back  to-day." 

*'  I  think  you  might  have  been  pretty  sure  I  should  return," 
said  Balfour,  taking  her  hand  for  a  moment,  and  then  sitting 
down  in  a  chair  near  her  writing-table,  letting  his  eyes  rest  on 
her  for  a  minute  or  two  with  an  expression  which  puzzled  Grace 
— a  wistful,  pained  glance.  Grace  interpreted  it  as  implying 
doubt  and  disapprobation  not  yet  exorcised. 

"  And  are  you  still  cross  and  disagreeable  }  "  she  asked,  with  a 
smile  and  deprecating  glance  that  might  have  mollified  an  ogre. 
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"Not  more  disagreeable  than  usual,"  said  Balfour,  smiling 
and  a  little  surprised,  while  a  look  of  rest  and  satisfaction  stole 
over  his  face,  as  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  was  congenial. 

"  But  you  know  what  I  mean,  Maurice.  You  were  angry  with 
me?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  had  no  business  to  be  so ;  and  wish  you 
would  not  remind  me,"  returned  Balfour,  with  a  quick  sigh.  "  I 
suppose  Falkenberg  made  it  all  right  with  you  before  he  went 
yesterday?" 

"  No,  he  did  not,"  cried  Grace,  with  a  blush  of  pleasure  at  be- 
ing able  so  to  answer.  "  I  have  not  seen  or  spoken  to  him  since 
we  parted  at  Dalbersdorf." 

"  What ! "  replied  Balfour,  giving  her  one  of  the  looks  which 
he  rarely  indulged  in,  but  which  seemed  to  pierce  to  her  inner- 
most thoughts.  ' "  I  met  him  and  his  brother  yesterday  going 
to  see  Lady  Elton.  I  came  on  here,  and  found, you  were  already 
at  the  Sachsische  Hof." 

"  All  quite  true,"  said  Grace,  gayly ;  "  but  you  see  Lady  Elton 
was  not  very  well,  and  I  advised  ner  not  to  receive  visitors; 
so " 

An  insinuating  pause. 

"  And  Falkenberg  has  had  no  opportunity  for  apologizing  in 
private,  then  ? "  cried  Balfour,  with  animation,  his  brown  eyes 
lighting  up. 

Grace  gave  him  a  little  nod,  and  employed  herself  by  putting 
away  her  half-written  letter  and  writing  materials. 

*'  I  am  afraid  you  think  me  an  unreasonable  beggar,  for  cav- 
iling at  your  conduct  towards  any  one ;  but  if  you  knew^ " 

He  stopped  suddenly. 

"  But  as  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  attribute  all  sorts  of 
unworthiness  to  me,"  said  Grace,  with  mock  solemnity,  **  I  in- 
tend to  be  implacable.  Indeed,"  with  a  change  of  tone,  "  I  have 
not  said  or  done  anything  to  entitle  Wolff  von  Falkenberg  to 
speak  to  me  in  such  a  way.     Do  you  believe  me,  dear  Maurice  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Grace  !  "  began  Maurice,  and  paused.  Then  turning 
his  eyes  resolutely  away  from  her,  "  I  believe  you  to  be  honest 
and  true,  but  I  am  rather  sorry  for  Falkenberg^.  I  suspect  he 
has  missed  high  fortune,  at  least  what  I  should  think  high  fort- 
une." 

"  I  do  not  believe  he  has.  Indeed,  I  do'  not  quite  understand 
you,  Maurice." 

"  Oh,  don't  let  us  talk  any  more  of  Falkenberg !  What  a 
pleasant  room  this  is  !  It  is  like  a  sort  of  dream  to  me  to  find 
myself  at  home,  and  at  rest,  even  for  awhile,  in  a  place  like 
this,  and  talking  freely  to  a  girl  like  you,  affer  all  my  rough 
wanderings.     It  will  be  an  awful  wrench  t;g  g^q  ^way." 
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Yes,  it  will  be  horrible,"  said  Grace,  resting  her  cheek  on  her 
hand,  and  looking  far  away  into  the  future  with  great,  dilated 
eyes.  "  But,  Maurice,  whatever  happened,  you  could  not  stay- 
in  Zittau ;  there  is  nothing  for  a  man  to  do  here." 

"No!"  smiling;  "you  like  men  of  action — men  who  can 
work,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  do,  indeed.  Still  I  wish  your  work,  your  lot,  led  you  into 
pleasant  places,  Maurice,  and  not  too  far  awav." 

*•  One  must  take  what  can  be  got,  and  be  tnankful.  Do  you 
know,  Grace,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  were  back  in  England  ;  I 
think  it  would  be  better  for  you." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Grace,  decidedly ;  "  I  want  to  save  some 
money  before  we  leave  Zittau.  And — oh  I  I  forgot  to  tell  you — 
Lady  Elton  talks  of  going,  away  next  week." 

"  So  soon ! "  said  Balfour.  "  I  knew  she  talked  of  going  to 
Paris,  but  not  immediately.  What  a  charming  woman  she  is ! 
I  enjoy  hearing  her  talk." 

"  So  do  I ;  and  as  I  promised  to  join  my  mother  at  the  Sach- 
sische  Hof  this  evening,  suppose  you  come  with  me? " 

'*  Yes,  certainly ;  but  must  you  go  this  moment  ?  It  is  heaven- 
ly sitting  here  in  peace." 

Grace  laughed.  "  Yes,  it  is  very  nice,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  will 
just  finish  a  morsel  of  Mab's  pinafore  that  remains  to  be  done." 

So  another  delicious  half  hour  glided  by,  while  thev  conversed 
at  intervals  on  many  subjects  in  low  tones,  as  though  they 
scarce  cared  to  break  the  soft  silence,  which,  was  in  itself  har- 
mony. At  length  Grace  had  finished  her  task,  and  declared  it 
high  time  to  join  Lady  Elton. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

THE  departure  of  Lady  Elton,  thus  suddenly  announced,  af- 
forded even  a  larger  amount  of  subject-matter  for  gossip 
than  her  arrival.  The  reasons  assigned  for  so  natural  an  event 
were  many  and  far  sought.  Frau  Alvsleben  was  loud  in  her 
conjectures  and  inquiries. 

"  Why,  mein  gute  Cousine,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Frere,  a  day  or 
two  before  Lady  Elton  .was  to  set  out,  when  she  had  come  in  to 
pay  that  lady  a  visit,  with  a  view  to  master  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  the  intended  move,  and  when,  after  gomg  through  all 
the  polite  ceremonies  due  at  the  Sachsische  Hof,  she  retired  on 
Bergstrasse ;  "  why  permit  the  d^ar  l^dy  to  leave  you  ?  She 
loves  our  Gracechen ;  but  when  she  ^oes  hence,  how  do  you 
know  but  that  she  may  find  some  other  F^auleii^  to  «iipp(af>t 
your  Grace?    The  whims  of  riph,  chijdless  women  are  many! 
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She  told  me  she  wished  to  take  your  dear  girl  with  her.  Why 
not  let  her  go?     It  might  secure " 

"Dear  Frau  Alvsleben,"  cried  Mrs.  Frere,  "I  assure  you 
your  ideas  are  quite  unfounded.  We  do  not  know  if  Lady  Elton 
has  the  power  to  will  away  her  fortune  ;  and,  if  she  has,  she  has 
near  relatives  ;  and  besides,  she  has  probably  a  long  life  yet  be- 
fore her.  Altogether,  it  is  preposterous  to  expect  anything  of 
the  kind  you  mean." 

*'  Well,  I  assure  you  it  is  reported  in  Zittau  that  Grace  will  be 
her  heir ;  and  Rudolph  von  Falkenberg  asked  me  about  it  quite 
seriously ;  indeed,  under  that  impression  he  would,  I  think,  be 
inclined  to  an  alliance  with  your  family,  though  we  have  never 
looked  on  him  as  a  marrying  man." 

"  I  am  sure  we  are  much  indebted  to  Bai^on  Falkenberg  for 
his  condescension,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  with  some  hauteur;  "he 
had  better  not  deceive  himself." 

"  Ah,  Gott !  but  these  children  are  an  unceasing  source  of 
care  and  struggle  and  anxiety,"  cried  Frau  Alvsleben  ;  "  and  we 
mothers  must  not  fold  our  hands  and  leave  the  destinies  of  our 
daughters  to  chance." 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  how  can  one  help  them  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Frere,  helplessly. 

"One  can  but  do  one's  best,"  said  Frau  Alvsleben,  vaguely. 

Lady  Elton's  departure  was  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession. 
All  the  Dalbersdorf  party  were  there ;  the  count,  with  a  huge 
bouquet ;  Dr.  Niedner ;  and  the  landlord  of  the  Hof,  armed  with 
a  basket  of  substantial  sandwiches,  which  Luigi  had  taught  him 
to  make,  brought  up  the  rear. 

Lady  Elton,  though  genial  and  gracious,  was  somewhat  an- 
noyed at  this  public  demonstration. 

"  I  wanted  my  last  words  with  you,  dear,"  she  said,  laying  her 
hand  on  Grace's  arm — and  Grace  thought  it  rather  tremulous. 
"  I  wish  very  much  you  were  coming  with  me.  I  wish  your 
mother  could  have  spared  you." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  you  must  go.  Could  you  not  stay  awhile  at 
Dresden,  and " 

"  No  !  I  have  made  all  my  arrangements ;  had  I  not  done  so, 
I  should  have  altered  my  plans  and  remained.  Write  to  me 
often." 

Here  Balfour  came  up,  and  Lady  Elton,  letting  Grace  go, 
spoke  to  him  aside  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  others  pressed  round, 
and  Grace  had  no  further  opportunity  of  speaking  in  private  to 
her  friend.  Finally,  when  Lady  Elton  was  settled  in  the  car- 
riao^e,  ^nd  her  books,  wraps,  cushions,  bouquets,  etc.,  were  prop- 
erly stowed  av/ay,  she  said,  "  Let  Grace  come  to  me ; "  and 
Grace^  5il?.»ding  on  the  step  of  the  carriage,  gave  her  both  her 
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hands.     Lady  Elton,  looking  at  her  with  a  long,  yearning  expres- 
sion, drew  her  down  and  kissed  her  fondly.     "  God  bless  you 
child  ;  think  of  me  sometimes.'* 

"  Indeed — indeed  I  will ;  and  will  you  write  from  Paris  ?  " 

*'  Yes ;  good-bye — do  not  forget." 

The  guard's  whistle  sounded.  The  count  laid  a  warning 
touch  on  his  grand-niece's  arm,  and  the  train  moved  on.  Lady 
Elton  looking  through  the  window  to  the  last,  and  Grace  at  her. 
Then  every  one  turned  and  walked  away,  talking  audibly  of  the 
charm,  the  excellence,  the  intelligence,  tne  high-breeding  of  their 
late  visitor,  for  five  minutes  at  least ;  after  which  the  current  lo- 
cal topics  of  interest  superseded  the  last  bit  of  novelty.  Grace 
only  was  quite  silent ;  and  as  she  walked  back  towards  home, 
with  her  grand-uncle.  Dr.  Niedner  and  Balfour,  the  latter  noticed 
how  pale  she  looked,  and  that  there  was  a  suspicious  sparkle  on 
her  long  lashes.  He  made  no  remark,  however ;  and  at  length 
Grace  broke  out  with : 

*'  I  suppose  it  is  stupid  and  unreasonable  of  me,  but  I  cannot 
help  it.  I  feel  inclined  to  have  a  good  cry— as  if  she  had  gone 
away  forever.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  shall  miss  her;  she 
seems  to  have  taken  half  the  home  feeling  of  Zittau  away  with 
her,  yet  she  has  been  barely  two  months  here." 

"  It  is  not  like  you  to  be  so  fjinciful/'  said  Balfour,  with  a  ten- 
der smile,  and  drawing  nearer  as  he  spoke.  "  Lady  Elton  is  a 
remarkably  free  agent,  and  I  dare  say  will  come  to  you,  or  bring 
you  to  her,  before  long.  Distance  scarcely  exists  for  people  of 
fortune  in  these  days." 

"I  know  all  that,"  said  Grace,  "and  I  shall  probably  feel 
differently  to-morrow.  But  I  do  love  Lady  Elton,  and  she  is  not 
happy;  then  I  seem  in  some  way  necessary  to  her,  and  that  is 
the  sting.  It  breaks  my  heart  to  part  with  those  that  miss  me. 
I  was  so  sorry  to  leave  Jimmy  Byrne,  for  instance." 

"  Ah,  Grace !  then "  began  Balfour,  quickly,  and  paused 

before  he  went  on — '*  the  fact  is,  you  think  yourself  so  all-essen- 
tial that  you  shrink  from  withdrawing  the  light  of  your  counte- 
nance from  your  adorers." 

*'  What  a  rude,  unkind  speech  !  "  returned  Grace,  smiling.  *'  I 
do  not  know  why  you  think  me  conceited ;  you  are  always 
launching  arrows  of  scorn  at  my  weakness.  You  may  say  what 
you  like,  there  are  a  few  in  this  world,  just  two  or  three,  to  whom 
I  am  very  essential." 

••  I  don't  think  you  conceited — that  is  too  small  a  word  ;  but 
you  believe  in  yourself — that  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  you.  Per- 
haps, if  you  knew  all,  I  think "     He  stopped  abruptly. 

"  I  should  have  less  faith  in  myself?     No,  Maurice,  I  think  I 
!  know  what  I  am  worth,    I  have  more  humility  than  you  be- 

I  lieve." 
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"  I  don't  know  that  my  opinion  would  do  much  to  deepen  it," 
said  he,  drawn  on  irresistibly  to  utter  more  of  his  feelings  than 
usual,  but  still  preserving  a  playful  tone,  **  considering  that  you 
are  *  my  Queen  '." 

**  Ah,  that  is  nonsense ! "  replied  Grace,  turning  to  him  with 
her  frank,  sweet  smile ;  "  I  am  your  friend — your  comrade !  " 

'*  Ay,"  cried  Balfour,  with  a  fervor  he  could  not  repress,  "the 
best,  the  brightest  comrade  ever  man  had  !  " 

"  That  is  right,  Maurice,"  said  Grace,  exultingly.  "  I  know 
now  that  we  are  quite  good  friends  again,  in  spite  of  Falken- 
berg's  nonsense." 

*•  Don't  name  him,"  said  Balfour,  hastily. 

This  exclamation  brought  them  to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Frere's 
dwelling,  and  the  doctor  taking  his  leave,  the  other  two  gentle- 
men ascended  au  premier  with  Grace. 

Mrs.  Frere  had  not  followed  the  multitude  to  the  railway-sta- 
tion, but  sat  serene  and  picturesque  in  her  black  silk  and  soft 
white  lace,  ready  to  receive  the  news  and  condolences  of  her 
visitors. 

**  We  had  quite  a  little  crowd  of  leave-takers,"  said  Balfour, 
after  they  had  exchanged  greetings  and  the  count  had  accepted 
an  offer  of  Schnaps. 

"  I  am  glad  I  made  my  adieux  quietly  at  the  hotel,"  returned 
Mrs.  Frere.  "  Poor  Lady  Elton  !  she  seemed  exceedingly  low. 
I  cannot  think  why  she  went  away  if  she  would  rather  stay." 

"It  is  not  easy  to  read  the  riddle  of  a  fine  lady's  mind,"  said 
the  count,  with  an  air  of  supreme  experience.  "  It's  not  often 
they  could  tell  you  the  reason  why  themselves ;  but  somehow, 
though  they  can't  explain,  they  are  generally  right." 

"  That  is  what  they  say  in  Ireland  of  the  natural  or  village- 
fool.  You  know  the  sort  of  creature,  lieber  uncle,"  returned 
Grace,  laughing;  "the  country-people  say,  'Ach,  God  help 
him  !  he  knows  a  dale  more  than  us,  only  he  can't  tell.'  It  is 
not  a  flattering  likeness  !  " 

"  You  are  too  sharp  for  your  old  uncle,  my  darling,"  said  the 
count.  "  Faith,  the  ladies  are  no  fools — at  least  those  I  have 
known." 

"We  shall  miss  dear  Lady  Elton  terribly,"  said  Mrs.  Frere; 
"  however,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  expect  a  visit  from  another 
connection,  or  rather  relation — a  very  charming  person." 

"  Who,  mother?  "  cried  Grace,  with  sudden  eagerness,  a  look 
almost  of  alarm  in  her  wide-opened  eyes. 

"  Your  cousin  Max.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  just  now.  He 
wants  to  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  this  summer ;  because 
he  will  have  his  holiday  early  in  June,  and  would  like  to  pay  us 
a  visit  en  route  perhaps  to  Vienna.     I  shall  be  quite  pleased  to 
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see  him.  He  is  really  a  good  specimen  of  a  young  English- 
man." 

*'  Max  coming  here  ?  "  said  Grace.     **  It's  quite  astonishing !  " 

Balfour  looked  watchfully  at  her  from  under  his  half-closed 
lids. 

"  I  must  say  it  is  quite  natural  that  he  should  come  and  see 
us,  Grace.     I  do  not  think  you  ever  appreciated  Max." 

" Perhaps  not,"  said  Grace,  carelessly;  and  then  the  subject 
was  changed  by  the  count,  who  informed  the  company  that  his 
visit  to  Dresden  had  been  postponed  for  a  couple  of  days ;  and 
he  repeated  the  offer  of  his  horse  to  Balfour,  who  very  gratefully 
accepted  it. 

"  And  I  wish  you  would  take  Friede  out  with  you,  Grace,"  he 
added;  "there  is  a  horse  of  Ulrich's  at  Dalbersdorf,  and  the 
Verwalters,  which  you  might  ride,  so  you  would  be  a  pretty 
trio." 

"  It  will  be  quite  charming,"  cried  Grace ;  "  I  will  write  to 
Friede,  and  make  dipartie  at  once."  Here  Mab  made  her  ap- 
pearance, her  Sack  (a  leather-case  for  books,  de  rigueur  in  Ger- 
man schools)  on  her  back;  her  hair  unplaited  and  streaming 
down  her  back,  and  a  considerable  space  of  flounce  torn  away 
and  hanging  in  a  festoon. 

"  Oh,  Mab  !  how  often  have  I  not  asked  you  to  leave  your  hat 
and  Sack  in  the  corridor ! "  cried  Mrs.  Frere,  in  despairing  ac- 
cents ;  but  Mab,  totally  disregarding  her  mother,  went  straight 
to  the  count. 

"  Do  you  know.  Uncle  Costello,  they  would,  not  let  me  go  to 
the  station  to  bid  Lady  Elton  good-bye ;  was  it  not  a  shame  ? 
I  only  just  saw  her  for  two  minutes  with  mamma  this  morning. 
She  gave  me  a  kiss  and  told  me  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  then  I 
was  pushed  out  and  sent  away  to  school." 

"It  was  a  shame,  faith,"  said  the  veteran,  taking  her  on  his 
knee.  "  It  was  more  important,  a  good  deal,  that  you  should  go 
to  the  station  than  to  school — eh,  Mab  ?  " 

**  I  think  so,"  said  Mab,  pouting. 

"  Mab,  you  must  come  with  me  and  be  made  tidy,"  said  Grace, 
with  energy. 

"  I  shall  do  quite  well,  shan't  I,  Maurice  ?  "  cried  Mab,  who 
was  very  fond  of  him,  forsaking  the  count  and  jumping  on  his 
knee.     "  Grace  is  always  teasing  me." 

"You  are  a  very  nice  little  girl,  Mab,"  returned  Maurice, 
stroking  her  tumbled  hair ;  *'  but  you  would  be  still  nicer  if  you 
let  Grace  put  you  to  rights." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  not  so  good  as  Wolff  von  Falkenberg,"  cried 
Mab ;  "  he  always  took  my  part,  and  made  Grace  let  me  alone." 
"  Did  he  ?  "  said  Balfour. 
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The  blank  left  by  Lady  Elton's  departure  was  very  great. 
The  daily  companionship,  the  occupation  of  inquiring  what  she 
intended  to  do  each  day,  the  small  expeditions,  the  confidential 
speculative  talk — all  these  were  a  terrible  loss.     And  though, 

{)erhaps,  Balfour  felt  it  the  least,  still  he  missed  her  much.  Her 
ast  words  to  him  had  been  a  friendly  caution. 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  a  waste  of  breath  to  warn  you,"  she  said, 
"but  don't  play  with  fire.  Remember  it  is  possible  to  bum 
other  fingers  besides  your  own.  Take  advice :  show  the  better 
part  of  valor,  and  seek  safety  in  flight." 

"Believe  me,  it  is  not  necessary,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile — a 
somewhat  sad  smile  ;  "  no  one  is  in  danger  but  myself,  and,  as 
I  told  you,  I  am  prepared  to  pay  the  price !  " 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  '  Success  atterid  you '  |  tut  fortune  is  not 
propitious." 

She  pressed  his  hand,  and  left  hirii.  Balfotil'  thought  of  her 
words  at  intervals,  ahd  even  set  himself  to  watch  for  any  symp- 
toms of  the  truth  of  her  conjectures.  But  he  was  at  once  re- 
lieved, and,  in  spite  of  his  better  reason,  mortified  to  see  noth- 
ing but  the  simplest,  sincerest  sisterly  feeling.  Yet,  had  he 
6tood  in  different  relation  to  Grace — had  she  been  \i\sfiancie — 
would  he  have  liked  her  to  have  the  same  sisterly  friendship  with 
another  man?  And  conscience  immediately  said,  "Certainly 
not ! " 

Nevertheless,  as  he  gathered  from  his  friend  Darnell's  letters 
that  his  time  was  growing  short,  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  enjoy 
what  remained  to  him ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  idea,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Grace  one  evening  after  the  count's  depart- 
ure for  Dresden,  towards  the  end  of  a  solemn  rubber,  in  which 
Mab  took  a  not  inefficient  part,  as  the  weather  was  too  show- 
ery to  permit  of  their  usual  ramble  in  the  woods  or  through  the 
fields. 

"  It  will  be  fine  I  think  to-morrow,  and  the  roads  in  good  or- 
der. What  do  you  say  to  a  long  ride  over  the  border,  as  far  as 
Gabel,  and  back  by  Hain  ?  You  will  let  her  come,  Mrs.  Frere  1 
I  don't  know  that  I  shall  have  many  more  chances  of  a  ride." 

"  Is  it  very. far,  Maurice  ?  " 

"  Not  more  than  three  or  four  hours,"  put  in  Grace.  "  I  have 
ridden  there  with  Wolff  von  Falkenberg  and  the  count." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  placidly ;  "it  will  be  a  great 
treat  to  Grace,  and  she  has  not  much  amusement  now." 

"You  had  better  ride  Novara,"  said  Balfour.  "  I  saw  a  very 
good  horse,  a  bright  bay,  at  the  Hof  stables  this  morning,  which 
will  do  for  me.  I  will  arrange  it  all  this  evening.  If  we  start 
at  five,  we  can  be  back  before  dark,  Mrs.  Frere." 

"  Very  well,"  returned  Mrs.  Frere ;  "  and  Mab  and  I  will  have 
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a  droschky,  and  take  a  nice  drive  towards  Oybin  to  meet  you/' 
she  concluded. 

**  That  will  be  charming !  "  cried  Grace. 

*'  Delightful !  "  exclaimed  Mab.  "  Only  I  should  like  to  have 
the  pony  and  ride  with  you  ;  it  is  ever  so  much  nicer  than  crawl- 
ing along  in  an  old  droschky !  " 

"  Would  you  let  me  go  all  alone,  Mab  ?  "  said  her  mother. 

"Oh,  you  wouldn't  mind,  mummy  dear?  " 

"  No  no,  Mab ;  we  are  going  too  far  for  you,"  observed 
Grace. 

"  I  am  sure  I  can  ride  quite  as  far  as  you,"  cried  Mab,  pout- 
ing. 

Whereupon  Balfour  held  out  his  hand  to  her;  and  on  her 
sidling  up  to  him  proceeded  to  whisper  consolation,  which  at 
first  was  evidently  rejected  with  very  belligerent  head-tossing ; 
but  finally  her  countenance  cleared,  and  she  exclaimed  in  tones 
of  exultation : 

"  Maurice  says  he  will  take  me  out  to  ride  one  day  all  by  my- 
self, Grace — without  you.  You  are  a  good  Maurice !  *'  And 
soothed  by  this  enchanting  prospect,  Mab  was  induced  to  go  to 
bed. 

The  following  day  fulfilled  Balfour's  predictions.  Brilliant 
sunshine,  air  freshened  by  the  previous  rain,  a  blue  sky  varied  by 
a  few  slow-sailing  snow-white  clouds  which  cast  soft  shadows 
on  the  wide  plain,  and  tender  alternations  of  light  on  the  rocks 
and  woods  of  the  border  district — a  perfect  summer's  day, 
about  which,  in  this  northern  land,  something  of  the  youthful- 
ness  of  spring  still  lingered.  Nor  would  it  have  been  easy  to 
find  a  pair  of  hearts  more  full  of  summer  sunshine  than  those 
of  the  well-assorted  companions  who  mounted  so  gayly  for  their 
evening  ride  at  the  appointed  hour.  To  Grace,  the  highest 
physical  enjoyment  was  to  be  on  horseback ;  and  it  was  with 
more  than  usual  satisfaction  she  coiled  up  her  "  bonny  brown 
hair  "  into  a  knot,  almost  upon  her  neck,  to  support  her  jaunty 
little  felt  hat,  and  fastened  her  well-fitting  habit.  The  woman 
who  is  not. elated  by  the  consciousness  of  looking  well  is  an  un- 
natural monster,  of  whom  we  weaker  mortals  may  justly  stand 
in  awe.  Grace  was  far  from  having  reached  this  exalted  pitch ; 
and  it  was  in  truth  a  pardonable  pleasure  which  she  derived 
from  the  reflection  presented  by  her  looking-glass ;  dark-gray, 
laughing  eyes,  creamy  skin  and  cheeks  softly  rosy — a  form  all  " 
pliancy  and  ease,  with  a  certain  richness  of  outline — a  face  all  { 

frank  kindliness,  with  the  free,  firm  glance  of  one  who  has  noth-  | 

ing  to  conceal — full  of  all  tender  sympathy,  yet  queen  of  herself, 
as  yet. 

"  What  a  delightful  evening  I  "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  beamed 
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out  upon  her  cavalier  issuing  from  the  dark  doorway  into  the 
sunlight ;   *'  and  what  a  delightful  idea  of  yours,  dear  Maurice  1 " 

He  did  not  reply  instantly. 

"  Let  us  get  off  then  as  soon  as  possible,"  he  said. 

Taking  her  foot  in  his  hand,  he  quickly  lifted  her  to  the  sad- 
dle, and  sprang  on  his  own  horse,  which  curvetted  a  little,  while 
he  raised  his  hat  to  Mrs.  Frere,  who  stood  in  the  balcony. 

"  When  do  you  start,  mother?  "  asked  Grace. 

"  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half;  will  that  be  time  enough  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  when  you  are  past  Oybin,  keep  to  the  right  up  the 
hill." 

A  nod  and  smile,  and  they  were  off. 

**  I  think,"  said  Balfour,  reflectively,  looking  at  his  companion 
— "  I  think  you  ought  always  to  wear  a  riding-habit,  Grace." 

"Yes,  I  think  it  suits  me,"  she  returned  ;  "and  I  do  like  it. 
I  feel  almost  a  boy  in  it ! " 

"  Almost ! — but  what  a  vast  interval  in  the  *  almost ' !  " 

"  Vast  indeed,  Maurice.  What  a  difference  even  dress  makes. 
I  could  accomplish  ever  so  much  if  I  had  not  all  my  feminine 
drapery  hanging  about  my  heels ;  and  yet  there  are  so  many 
womanly  privileges  I  coula  not  give  up.  It  is  so  nice  to  be  tak- 
en care  of ;  not  that  I  have  ever  known,  or  am  likely  to  know, 
much  of  that."  < 

"  Nonsense  ! "  returned  Maurice,  almost  roughly.  "  I  imag- 
ine you  will  find  plenty  of  people  willing  to  take  care  of  you ;  so 
you  need  not  don  masculine  garb  for  want  of  a  care-taker." 

"  Well,  if  ever  I  do,  riding-boots  shall  certainly  form  part  of 
it.  I  like  yours  immensely ;  there  is  something  soldier-like  and 
business-like  about  them.  I  used  always  to  admire  the  Life- 
guard boots  whenever  I  passed  the  Horse  Guards.  Had  I 
been  a  nursemaid,  I  could  never  have  been  proof  against  those 
boots  1 " 

"  But  not  being  a  nursemaid,  I  suppose  mine  have  no  fascina- 
tion for  you  ?  "  said  Balfour,  smiling,  yet  watching  her  from  un- 
der his  drooped  eyelids. 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  like  you  better  with  them.  I  was  always  terribly 
affected  by  exteriors,  or,  let  us  say,  I  have  an  '  artistic  eye '." 

And  so  they  talked  with  pleasant,  friendly  ease  till  free  of  the 
town  and  outlying  cottages,  and  little  trotting,  square-built  peas- 
ant children,  who  dropped  spasmodic  courtesies  and  bobbed 
bows,  calling  "  Guten  Abend*'  after  the  riders. 

"  One  feels  that  there  is  peace  upon  earth  and  goodwill  to- 
wards men,  under  a  sky  like  this,"  said  Grace,  patting  Novara's 
neck,  who  replied  by  arching  it,  prancing  and  sidling,  as  if  in 
acknowledgment,  his  rider  sitting  firm,  yet  carelessly,  too  at 
home  in  the  saddle  to  be  easily  swayed. 
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"Aye,  for  an  instant  of  rest,*'  returned  Balfour,  somewhat 
sadly ;  "  but  it  does  not  do  to  think  how  short  and  rare  those 
instants  are." 

"  Let  us  hold  them  fast  when  they  come — not  look  too  far 
ahead.     Rest  too  prolonged  means  rust,'*  cried  Grace. 

'*  What  an  active,  ambitious  fellow  you  would  have  made  had 
you  a  right  to  wear  broadcloth  !  "  said  Balfour,  laughing.  "  I 
am  afraid  you  are  rather  an  unfeeling,  unsentimental  young 
lady." 

*'  Perhaps  so  ;  yet,  no — not  unfeeling.  At  least  it  is  impossi- 
ble in  such  matters  to  measure  one's  self  with  others ;  but  if 
being  very  uncomfortable  often  about  people  and  things  shows 
feeling,  I  have  quite  enough." 

Balfour  smiled.  **  I  fancy  you  have  quite  as  much  feeling  as 
is  good  for  you,"  he  said  ;  "and  you  show  what  you  feel  very 
plainly  sometimes,  at  least,  to  those  who  know  you.  I,  for  iii- 
stance,  who  know  every  shade  that  passes  over  your  face,  every 
change  in  your  eyes,  I  know  you  don't  want  your  pleasant, 
good-looking  cousin  to  come  here.  Why,  I  cannot  say.  I 
should  fancy  him  just  the  fellow  to  be  welcomed  by  a  young 
lady." 

"Yes,  he  is  good-looking,"  returned  Grace,  thoughtfully — 
she  had  been  a  little  startled  by  Balfour's  words,  but  the  im- 
•pression  passed  away  almost  immediately — "  and  he  can  be  very 
nice,  too ;  nay,  more,  he  has  been  very  good  and  helpful  to  Ran- 
dal.    Still,  you  are  right ;  I  do  not  want  him  to  come." 

"  Am  I  too  bold  to  ask  why  }  " 

"No,  I  can  tell  you  nearly  anything,  Maurice;  but  this  I 
scarcely  can  explain.  I  am  afraid  I  have  a  shabby  reason  for 
not  wishing  to  see  Max.  We  are  under  obligations  to  him  that 
we  cannot  yet  repay." 

"  Ah  !  " — a  long-drawn  "  Ah  !  "  "  Then  he  wants  payment 
in  some  coin  that  you  cannot  or  will  not  produce  ?  " 

Grace  was  silent ;  but  a  quick  tell-tale  blush  flamed  up  over 
cheek  and  brow,  and  even  down  the  fair  white  throat,  to  hide 
itself  under  the  collar  of  her  habit.  Balfour  looked  at  her,  a 
sudden  glance  full  of  pain,  and  immediately  averted. 

"  You  mean  that  he  wants  to  marry  me  ?  "  said  Grace,  at  last 
breaking  the  silence  which  oppressed  her,  and  forcing  herself  to 
speak  with  a  bluntness  scarcely  natural.  "  I  believe  Max  would 
think  such  an  alliance  a  mistake  and  a  misfortune.  He  is  am- 
bitious, and  I  am  nobody ;  he  is  worldly,  and  despises  my  home- 
liness ;  he  is  " — a  pause — "  he  is  far  from  a  bad  fellow.  I  must 
not  be  ungrateful ;  he  has  helped  Randal  most  efficiently.  And 
oh  !  I  pray  that  soon,  very  soon,  I  may  be  able  to  pay  him  all ! 
Now,  Maurice,  here  is  a  lovely  bit  of  soft,  sandy  road.     *  No- 
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vara  *  against  the  *  brown '  for  a  pair  of  gloves  !  "  And  gather- 
ering  up  the  reins,  she  struck  her  horse  smartly  and  broke  into 
a  gallop. 

Balfour,  taken  by  surprise,  was  left  behind  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  soon  came  up  with  her,  and  for  some  time  they  went  neck 
and  neck,  with  scarce  the  interchange  of  a  word,  both  thrilled 
by  the  exhilaration  of  the  swinging  pace,  the  curious  sense  of 
power,  of  a  doubled  being,  which  comes  to  the  practiced  rider 
when  well  mounted,  and  feeling  the  free  stride  of  a  willing  steed, 
to  which,  in  Balfour's  case,  was  added  the  subtle,  intoxicating 
presence  of  the  girl  whose  charm  of  beauty,  of  manner,  of  nat- 
ure, had  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  his  being,  and  to  which 
he  had  abandoned  himself.  As  Grace  sped  on,  with  beaming 
eyes  and  smiling  lips,  she  little  dreamed  that  her  companion, 
with  his  calm,  grave,  almost  stem  face,  was  thinking  that  he 
^^ould  rather  gallop  thus  with  her  into  the  jaws  of  death  than 
part  with  or  resign  her  to  another. 

But  Balfour  soon  perceived  that  his  hofse  was  swifter,  though 
not  better  than  the  count's ;  and  as  the  road  became  suddenly 
steeper  a  little  farther  on,  he  let  the  "  brown  "  go  ahead  about 
half  a  length. 

"  Fairly  beaten  ! — eh,  my  Fraulein  ?  "  he  said,  looking  back. 

"  Yes ;  so  I  will  knit  you  a  pair  of  warm  gloves  for  the  win- 
ter.    Won't  that  be  paying  my  debts  nobly?  " 

"  It  will — in  a  better  spirit,  too,  than  you  show  Max  Frere. 
Pray,  as  you  are  so  strong-minded  a  young  lady,  do  you  intend 
to  disdain  matrimony?  " 

"  No,  indeed — I  do  not  I  *'  said  she,  frankly ;  "  a  good,  kind 
husband,  and  a  home  of  one's  own,  is  not  to  be  despised  ;  but 
I  could  not  marry  any  one  for  ever  so  long.  How  in  the  world 
could  I  leave  my  mother  and  Mab  ?  You  see,  I  must  have  some 
one  who  will  live  near  them." 

"Ay,"  returned  Balfour,  "some  rich  stay-at-home  fellow.  I 
can't  fancy  anything  pleasanter  than  being  able  to  supply  all 
the  needs  of  the  woman  you  love ;  it  seems  natural  for  a  man  to 
give." 

"  Yes,  it  does.  If  I  were  very  rich,  I  should  be  quite  willing 
to  give  all  to  the  man  I  would  marry ;  but  somehow  I  should 
not  like  him  to  be  content  to  take  it." 

This  talk  brought  them  to  the  top  of  a  low  ridge  which  inter- 
venes between  the  rocky,  ravine-furrowed  district  of  Oybin,  and 
the  wide  stretch  of  the  Bohemian  forest-clad  frontier.  The 
ground  fell  away  at  their  feet  in  a  steeper  slope  than  that  which 
they  had  just  ascended.  To  the  left,  hill  over  hill  rose  up  and 
up,  covered  with  dense,  dark  pine-woods,  cleared  here  and  there 
in  patches,  but  conveying,  as  these  sombre  mas^^s  of  forest  can, 
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a  sense  of  sullen,  savage  loneliness.  To  the  right  spread  a  vast 
oi)en  plain  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  dotted  in  the  nearer  dis- 
tance with  small  villages,  their  churches  and  attendant  clumps 
of  trees,  while  all  over  the  remoter  portions  were  scattered  fan- 
tastic hills  of  every  shape  and  size,  high-reaching  peaks,  reversed, 
bowl-like  hillocks,  hills  with  points,  double  hills,  like  truncated 
cones,  rounded  mounds  and  broken  demi-mounds,  as  though 
the  vast  cauldron  of  some  gigantic  primeval  witch,  say  Mother 
Earth  herself,  had  been  arrested  at  boiling-point,  every  bubble 
and  upreaching  tongue  suddenly  and  separately  solidified,  for 
each  stood  alone;  over  all,  the  tender  evening  glow,  a  pale, 
gray-blue,  where  the  horizon  dropped  down  to  meet  the  earth, 
the  opal-tinted  white  clouds  deepening  into  orange  and  crimson 
in  the  nearer  heavens,  as  the  sun,  sinking  behind  the  spectators, 
bestowed  a  parting  benefaction  of  beauty. 

Grace  and  her  companion  drew  up  for  a  while,  in  silence  gaz- 
ing upon  the  strange  beauty  of  the  scene. 

*•  Is  it  not  wonderfiH  ?  "  she  said  at  last. 

"  Most  wonderful !  I  have  seen  many  grander  and  lovelier 
scenes,  but  never  anything  more  curious.  There  has  been  vol- 
canic agency  at  work  here." 

"  Dr.  Sturm  says  there  has  been  a  great  sea  here,  and  prob- 
ably the  action  of  the  tides  and  currents  produced  these  strange 
forms ;  but  really,  imagination  fails  to  conjure  up  even  an  idea 
of  the  enormous  number  of  ages  that  must  have  passed  before 
all  this  could  have  taken  shape." 

"Aye,"  returned  Balfour;  "sometimes  in  cutting  for  a  rail- 
way, or  digging  for  an  embankment,  one  comes  on  such  queer, 
suggestive  traces  of  nature's  methods  of  building,  that  one's 
brain  is  almost  dazed  by  the  effort  to  grasp  such  conceptions-." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  it  all,  Maurice  ?  " 

"  Me  ?  Oh,  I  can't  account  for  anything.  I  am  reduced  to 
Topsy's  philosophy,  and  just  believe  it  all  *  growed '." 

*•  Ah,  Maurice,  that  is  only  the  Evolution  Theory  masked ; 
and,  if  so,  what  is  to  become  of  religion  ?  " 

"  It  does  not  touch  religion.  You  can  be  just  as  religious* 
even  though  you  do  believe  the  evidence  of  your  senses." 

"  What  is  your  religion,  then,  Maurice  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  pull  through  a  theological  examina- 
tion ;  but  my  own  notion  is  just  to  clear  one's  mental  deck  of 
the  broken  spars  and  tangled  cordage  of  dogma,  and  try  to  do 
one's  duty  heartily,  unshrinkingly." 

"  But  how  vague  this  is  !  " 

"  It  is ;  but  I  can  find  nothing  clearer.  Come,  Grace,  the  sun 
is  sinking  fast,  and  I  think  there  is  a  little  Gasthaus  at  Gabel, 
where  the  VerwaUer  says  one  can  find  a  tolerable  glass  of 
beer." 
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They  plunged  down  the  hill,  and  were  soon  wrapped  in  the 
thick  gloom  of  a  pine-wood,  across  one  corner  of  which  the 
road  led.  Emerging  from  it,  on  a  more  level  piece  of  the  road- 
way or  track,  they  had  a  sharp,  invigorating  trot  till  they  reached 
the  little  hostelry,  where,  surrounded  by  most  of  the  juvenile 
population,  who  pointed  out  the  "  riding  lady  "  with  immense 
interest  and  amazement,  Balfour  enjoyed  a  glass  of  cold,  spark- 
ling beer,  and  Grace,  bending  from  the  saddle,  tried  to  talk  to 
the  bright-eyed,  dark-haired,  ragged,  picturesque  imps  who 
crowded  round,  but  with  small  success.  Even  that  short  dis- 
tance over  the  border  had  brought  them  into  a  region  where 
German  was  scarcely  known. 

They  were  soon  again  in  motion,  past  a  deserted,  solemn- 
looking,  gray  Schloss^  and  its  adjoining  little  Gothic  chapel — 
past  a  small  mere,  which  had  gleamed  prettily  through  the 
trees  in  their  first  glimpse  of  the  town — past  the  Postamt  and 
away,  their  faces  toward  the  sunset,  their  pleasant,  easy  talk 
still  flowing  frank  and  free ;  only  Grace  did  the  larger  part  of 
the  talking.  The  gray  horizon  was  closing  in  upon  them,  and 
the  ridge  they  had  again  to  surmount  was  steeper  in  the  direc- 
tion where  they  had  now  to  cross  it. 

"What  a  charming  evening  it  has  been  altogether,"  said 
Grace,  after  one  of  the  pauses  which  Balfour  did  not  seem  anx- 
ious to  break.  "  But  we  seem  to  have  come  farther  than  I  ex- 
pected. I  hope  my  mother  started  in  good  time ;  she  enjoys  a 
drive  so  much." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Balfour,  a  little  abstractedly ;  "this  evening 
will  long  live  in  my  memory." 

"  Oh,  we  must  have  another  ride  before  you  go,  Maurice.  I 
do  hope  you  will  not  go  just  yet." 

No  reply ;  and  Grace  felt  in  some  vague  way  conscious  that 
she  must  not  "  tease  "  Maurice.  The  silence  this  time  lasted  till 
they  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

"  Let  us  stop  for  a  moment,"  cried  Grace,  turning  her  horse  ; 
"  I  want  to  look  once  more  on  that  strange  scene  before  we  go 
down  into  the  valley.     I  feel  as  if  I  should  not  see  it  again." 

"  And  I  fancy  my  horse  has  picked  up  a  stone,"  said  Balfour, 
dismounting  and  proceeding  to  examine  the  animal's  foot.  This 
done,  with  the  bridle  over  his  arm,  he,  too,  stood  gazing  at  the 
panorama  spread  out  beneath  ;  then,  turning  his  back  upon  it, 
rested  his  left  arm  on  the  neck  of  his  companion's  horse,  gazing 
unrestrained  in  the  bright  face  which  was  looking  far  away  over 
plain  and  hill.  He  almost  touched  her — the  perfume  of  a  bunch 
of  violets  she  wore  in  her  button-hole  breathed  on  him  like  a 
caress. 

"  At  any  rate,  I  shall  probably  nev«r  Mf  it  again,"  he  «aid^ 
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and  then  involuntarily,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  pain,  he  added, 
"  Grace,  how  can  I  ever  bid  you  good-bye  ?  " 

Struck  by  his  voice,  she  suddenly  looked  down  into  the  eyes 
upraised  to  hers — eyes  passionate  indeed,  but  so  full  of  longing 
tenderness,  of  pain,  of  love,  that  they  fascinated  rather  than 
alarmed. 

One  glance,  and  lo !  the  veil  was  rent.  They  who  had  a 
couple  of  hours  since  ridden  forth  in  frank,  unembarrassed 
companionship,  could  never  more  be  the  same  to  each  other. 
Grace's  heart  gave  one  wild  bound.  Was  it  all  over  then,  this 
pleasant  friendship  ?  Was  she  grieved  ? — was  she  glad  ?  Had 
she  gained? — had  she  lost?  All  these  questions  swept  in  a 
wild  whirl  through  her  brain,  to  be  followed  by  the  absorbing 
idea  that  Maurice  Balfour,  her  dear,  good  friend,  was  suffering- 

{)ain  and  sorrow,  and  must  be  comforted ;  but  she  could  not 
00k  at  him  again,  though  she  longed  for  another  glimpse  of 
those  grave,  sad,  loving  eyes — ^why,  she  did  not  know. 

"  Oh,  Maurice,  dear,"  she  said,  nervously,  "  you  must  not  be 
down-hearted ;  you  are  so  young  still.  There  is  so  much  of 
our  lives  before  us  both  that  a  few  years  are  nothing.  We  shall 
meet  again  when  you  are  a'  famous  engineer,  and  I  a  literary 
lady ;  for,  do  you  know,  I  am  going  to  try  and  write  something 
to  be  printed,  and — ^had  we  not  better  go  on  ?  we  might  miss 
my  mother?" 

Balfour  had  Covered  his  face  for  a  moment  with  his  hand,  and 
now  raised  his  head,  and  speaking  with  an  effort : 

**  Yes,  let  us  go  on,"  he  said,  moving  away,  and  putting  his 
foot  in  the  stirrup. 

Grace  turned  her  horse's  head  and  pushed  on.  Maurice  was 
quickly  in  the  saddle,  and  beside  her.  They  rode  on  in  silence, 
not  increasing  their  speed,  as  the  road  soon  plunged  down-hill 
steeply,  and  Grace  sought  in  vain  for  a  topic  and  words  to  break 
this  terrible,  significant  silence,  while  some  inner  voice,  appar- 
ently quite  independent  of  her  proper  self,  kept  repeating,  "  He 
is  no  more  a  friend  or  brother;  he  is  more  than  these !  "  filling 
her  with  a  strange  compound  of  dismay,  and  a  vague,  thrilling, 
fearful  sweetness.  Was  it  possible  that  she  had  to  think  wh?.t 
she  ought  to  say  to  Maurice?  It  was  a  terrible  change,  all  in  a 
minute.  But  how  could  she  interpret  that  look — that  tone,  save 
as  the  expression  of  love  passing  a  brother's  ?  "  How  grave 
and  stem  he  looked  now ! "  she  thought,  stealing  a  glance  at 
his  face,  which  was  slightly  averted — **  severe  enough  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  on  one !  Perhaps  I  am  a  fool  to  fancy  all 
this ;  I  must  speak  to  him." 

Meanwhile  Balfour  rode  on  beside  her,  fighting  a  silent  but 
bitter  battle  with  himself;  enraged  at  his  own  weakness  and 
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want  of  self-control,  yet  not  knowing  how  much  he  had  be- 
trayed ;  too  occupied  by  his  effort  at  self-mastery  to  remark  his 
companion's  unusual  quietude.  He  hoped  and  believed  that 
Grace  had  not  read  his  thoughts — that,  as  he  dared  not  try  to 
win  her  love,  so  he  might  at  least  retain  .the  affectionate  confi- 
dence so  precious  to  him  ;  not  allowing  himself  to  hope — not 
daring  to  dream  of  a  return  of  the  true  and  tender  passion 
which  each  day  absorbed  him  more  and  more.  But  with  all  her 
natural  self-possession,  Grace  did  not  recover  her  self-control  so 
soon  as  her  companion ;  and  while  she  hunted  in  her  mental 
preserves  for  an  appropriate  subject,  to  her  infinite  relief  Balfour 
broke  the  long  silence  by  observing,  in  just  his  ordinary  tone, 
perhaps  a  degree  more  coldly  than  usual : 

"  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  Mrs*  Frere  to  reach 
Hain  ?  " 

"  Oh,  quite  an  hour  and  a  half.  But  I  scarcely  think  she  will 
go  up  that  long  hill ;  they  will  probably  stop  at  the  foot,  and 
wait  in  the  wood." 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

ALONG  ride  in  the  fresh,  pure,  mountain  air  failed  in  its 
usual  effect.  Grace  could  not  sleep ;  she  was  restless  and 
Qppressed  by  vague  forebodings.  The  look  and  tone  with  which 
Ba^ur  had  uttered,  "How  can  I  ever  bid  you  good-bye?" 
were  perpetually  present  to  eye  and  ear ;  and  though  she  told 
herself  she  was  fanciful^-that  she  exaggerated  probably  what 
might  have  been  an  expression  of  natural  friendly  regret,  the 
first  effect  remained  stamped  upon  her  mind — her  heart;  for 
she  recognized,  almost  with  awe,  yet  with  a  strange,  tremulous 
delight,  that  whatever  doubt  she  might  have  respecting  Balfour's 
feeling,  she  could  have  none  about  her  own.  This  long,  happy 
spell  of  frank  companionship  had  drawn  her  heart  so  closely  to 
the  comrade  of  her  early  days,  that  the  thought  of  parting  with 
him  was  too  bitter  to  be  endured.  She  had  never  suspected 
where  this  confidence,  this  mutual  understanding  was  leading 
her;  but  now  that  instantaneous  glimpse  of  tenderness  and 
passion  which  he  had  betrayed  seemed,  as  by  an  electric  touch, 
to  have  set  the  sources  of  love  and  devotion  which  had  silently 
gathered  in  the  depths  of  her  heart  flowing  full  and  quick. 

Yes,  she  loved  him  as  she  had  never  loved  any  one  else ! 
Her  first  attachment  to  Max,  it  was  an  uneasy  mixture  of  imag- 
ination and  excited  vanity,  which  yet  might  have  settled  into 
something  true  and  lasting ;  but  this — ah  !  how  sweet  the  mixt- 
ure of  friendly  comprehension  and  confidence,  with  a  touch  of 
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tenderness  beyond  what  friendship  could  reach!  There  was  so 
much  strength  in  the  gentle  repose  of  Balfour's  manner;  a 
breadth  and  toleration  in  all  his  ideas ;  a  simple  sincerity  that 
disdained  disguise  in  his  manner  and  opinions.  And  then  she 
conjured  up  his  face  and  form  and  voice  with  loving  exactitude, 
and  felt  they  were  the  incarnation  of  such  a  nature — tender, 
true,  resolute;  the  full  grave  eyes,  the  breadth  of  brow,  the 
fi^re  with  more  of  strength  than  grace,  yet  not  without  dig- 
nity ;  the  soft,  mellow  voice,  which  yet  could  ring  out  loud  and 
full. 

No !  Maurice  was  not  handsome,  like  Max  or  Wolff  von 
Falkenberg ;  but,  oh  !  lovely  and  good  in  her  eyes — yes,  worthy 
to  be  loved  as  a  friend  and  lover,  and  she  would  love  him 
whether  he  loved  her  or  not.  Perhaps  he  did,  and  even  then 
they  must  part ;  perhaps  he  did  not,  and  then  the  parting  must 
be  more  complete.  In  any  case,  she  must  hide  what  she  felt, 
because  it  would  help  him  ;  because  if  he  was  resolved  not  to 
speak,  he  had  force  enough  to  keep  his  purpose,  and  need  not 
be  subjected  to  unnecessary  pain  ;  if  he  felt  no  more  than  broth- 
erly affection,  why,  it  would  be  doubly  necessary  to  be  on  guard, 
for  Grace  was  peculiarly  alive  to  the  wholesome  womanly  shame 
of  giving  a  love  that  was  not  sought.  *'  Not  that  I  can  ever  be 
ashamed  of  loving  him  in  my  own  heart,  if  I  can  only  keep  it 
all  hidden  there." 

But  she  greatly  dreaded  meeting  him  ;  she  feared  to  encoti|tter 
his  eyes;  she  hesitated  to  speak  lest  he,  too,  should  pfcroMVe 
what  she  did  in  the  very  sound  of  her  voice ;  she  shrank  from 
giving  him  her  hand,  lest  the  mysterious  magic  of  the  touch 
should  betray  her.  But  his  composure,  his  quiet  self-possession 
was  an  infinite  relief,  when  he  came  in  later  than  usual  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  Mrs.  Frere  seized  upon  him  directly  to  read 
aloud  passages  from  a  letter  of  Randal's  received  that  morn- 
ing. 

She  was,  as  usual,  prettily  posed  in  her  easy-chair,  near  the 
window ;  her  work-table,  with  its  vase  of  flowers,  beside  her. 
Grace  sat  a  little  behind  on  the  sofa,  diligently  at  work,  with  a 
large  basket  full  of  sundry  objects  to  be  repaired.  If  there  was 
a  hidden  blessing  in  Adam's  sentence,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  so  there  is  a  double  benediction  of 
tranquilizing  power  to  woman  in  needlework.  It  is  a  refuge 
and  a  strength,  as  Grace  found  it  that  morning.  Balfour  placed 
himself  between  them,  at  a  little  distance,  so  that  he  could  ob- 
serve both  faces. 

•*  I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in  my  dear  boy's  account 
of  his  life  at  Cairo— he  writes  so  graphically !  *  If  this  Sir  Al- 
exander Atwell  writes  a  successful  book,  I  know  who  will  have 
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done  the  best  part  of  it ; '  he  says,  *  The  padrone  is  as  busy  as 
a  dog  in  a  fair,  arranging  everything  for  our  start,  but  I  fear  is 
rather  a  niggardly  curmudgeon,  stingy  about  * — no,  that's  not 
it.  *  Sir  Alexander  was  pleased  to  say  that  I  was  too  careless 
of  money ' — no,  no,  here  it  is :  *  We  went  yesterday  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Khedive,* "  etc.,  and  the  usual  account  followed — 
donkey  drivers,  donkeys,  strings  of  camels,  backshish,  veiled 
beauties,  scriptural  allusions,  glowing  skies,  incongruous  mixt- 
ure of  European  conveniences,  regrets  for  the  Mamelukes  and 
other  picturesque  ruffianism. 

"  They  seem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  society,  too,"  said  Mrs. 
Frere,  breaking  off  and  turning  the  crossed  epistle  over  and 
over. 

*'  Ah,  yes !  here  it  is :  '  The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Uppinham  are  at  this  hotel,  as  well  as  Lord  Cecil  Fitzharris  and 
young  Morrison,  of  Craigdarroch,  with  his  tutor — you  know  he 
IS  a  millionaire.  They  are  all  very  pleasant  and  friendly ;  the 
marchioness  is  a  charming  and  beautiful  young  creature,'  (she 
must  be  five-and-thirty,  at  least,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  Debrett)," 
said  Mrs.  Frere,  en  parenthhe,  "  *  far  gone  in  Egyptology — 
knows  a  lot  more  about  it  than  Sir  Alexander ;  she  is  writing 
notes  of  her  own  tour,  and  is  good  enough  to  show  me  portions 
of  her  MS.  occasionally.  She  accepts  my  assistance  quite  un- 
affectedly; she  is  most  amusing  about  Sir  Alexander,  and  I 
cannot  help  seeing  that  he  is  a  little  jealous  of  the  notice  I 
receive,  and  tries  to  keep  me  scribbling  from  morning  till  night. 
However,  I  do  not  mind  him  much,  for  I  am  making  valuable 
friends  here.  Young  Morrison  asked  me  to  have  a  smoke  and 
some  iced  champagne,  the  other  evening,  and  was  quite  de- 
lighted with  my  singing  of  "  Molly  Carew.  *  He  is  rather  com- 
mon, but  very  good-natured.  It  is  all  pleasant  enough,  and  no 
doubt  will  help  to  push  me  on ;  but  it  is  deucedly  expensive. 
However,  as  we  start  to-morrow  for  Constantinople,  as  it  is 
getting  fearfully  hot,  I  hope  my  money  will  hold  out  till  my 
quarter  is  due — and  a  miserable  pittance  it  is ! ' " 

*'  Poor,  dear  boy,  he  must  have  forgotten  to  post  this ;  it  is 
dated  a  month  ago  !  "  said  Mrs.  Frere,  reflectively ;  "  it  is  amaz- 
ing how  he  gets  on  in  spite  of  every  drawback.  Imagine  that 
Sir  Alexander  Atwell  only  gives  him  fifty  pounds  for  all  his  time, 
his  help,  his  ideas ;  it  is  really  too  shabby.  Why,  a  high-class 
cook,  not  a  chef — a  woman  would  get  as  much  !  " 

"  Indeed  !  "  returned  Balfour,  absently.  **  I  wish  Randal  was 
coming  out  to  Australia  with  me." 

"  Ah,  so  do  \V*  said  Grace,  softly  but  earnestly. 

**  You  are  very  good,  dear  Maurice,"  observed  Mrs.  Frere, 
with  a  slight,  superior  smile ;  **  but  I  cannot  see  that  there  would 
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be  much  advantage  in  exchanging  Cairo  and  its  charming  coterie 
for  the  ruggedness  of  a  colony." 

••  I  should  like  Randal  to  have  some  more  exalted  profession 
than  playing  Punch  for  peers  and  millionaires,"  said  Grace,  im- 
pulsively. 

"  My  dear  Grace,  I  am  shocked  to  hear  you  talk  in  that  hor- 
rid, radical  way.  Randal  is  only  in  his  natural  sphere;  you 
quite  wound  me,"  said  her  mother,  tearfully. 

"  Grace  never  means  to  be  unkind,"  returned  Balfour ;  there 
was  a  caressing  sound  in  his  utterance  of  her  name. 

"No,  I  dare  say  not ;  but  she  should  not  seem  so,  when  she 
sees  I  have  a  little  comfort  in  my  dear  boy's  letters." 

"  Ah,  mother,  dear,  I  am  a  wretch  to  vex  you  !  "  cried  Grace. 
"  I  am  sure  every  one  must  like  Randal,  and  I  hope  he  will  get 
on  well." 

Mrs.  Frere  shook  her  head.  '*  If  you  would  think  before 
you  speak,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement,"  she  said,  emphat- 
ically. 

There  was  a  short  pause. 

"  I  rather  expected  a  letter  from  Darnell  this  morning,"  said 
Balfour.  "I  fancy  matters  must  be  pretty  well  settled  by  this 
time ;  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  snatched  away  at  a  moment's 
notice.  What  do  you  say  to  another  ride  to-morrow,  Grace,  as 
my  time  is  so  uncertain  ?  "  There  was  an  indescribable  soften- 
ing of  his  tone  as  he  addressed  her. 

"Oh,  it  would  be  very  nice,"  returned  Grace,  fastening  her 
eyes  upon  her  work,  "  but  Gertrud  and  Friede  are  coming  in  to 
dine  with  us  to-morrow,  and  we  are  all  going  to  meet  the  count 
on  his  return  from  Dresden,  so  you  see  I  must  stay  at  home." 

"  Have  we  had  our  last  ride,  then  ?  "  said  Balfour,  turning  to 
her. 

"  I  do  hope  not,  dear  Maurice."  She  forced  herself  to  speak 
nearly  in  her  usual  tones.  "  Surely  you  will  be  a  week  longer 
here?" 

He  did  not  reply. 

"  Max,  too,  has  not  written ;  I  quite  expected  to  hear  from 
him  yesterday  or  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  And  I,"  remarked  Grace,  "  am  quite  uneasy  about  Lady  El- 
ton. It  is  more  than  ten  days  since  she  left,  and  she  has  only 
written  once.  I  answered  immediately,  and  she  has  not  written 
again." 

"Oh,  she  will  write,  I  dare  say,  when  she  gets  to  London," 
said  Mrs.  Frere,  carelessly,  and  rising  from  l^r  seat.  "  I  am 
going  to  meet  Mab  on  her  way  from  school ;  she  wants  some 
new  gloves.     Will  you  come  with  me,  Maurice  }  " 

"  Certainly,  Mrs.  Frere." 
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"  I  will  put  on  my  bonnet  directly." 

She  left  the  room,  and  Balfour  moved  his  chair  nearer  to 
Grace. 

"  You  would  not  mind  Randal  being  a  rough  fellow  like  me  ?  * 

"  No,  indeed  ;  1  wish  he  were.  I  should  like  a  real  brother 
just  like  you." 

"  Ah,  it  is  true  !  I  am  not  a  brother ;  but  I  can  be  a  true, 
real  friend,  can  I  not?    Your  hand  on  it,  Grace,  and  look  at 


me." 


He  held  his  out,  and  she  placed  hers  in  it  without  hesitation ; 
but  it  took  all  her  self-control  to  raise  her  eyes  to  his  while  her 
hand  lay  in  his  grasp.  He  held  it  with  a  soft,  lingering  pressure, 
palm  to  palm,  each  pulse  throbbing  against  pulse.  Nothing 
short  of  her  passionate  desire  to  mask  her  heart  could  have 
nerved  her  to  meet  his  glance  as  she  did,  fully,  gravely,  for  a 
moment ;  and  then  her  eyes  sank  slowly,  though  his  revealed 
nothing  save  an  eager  questioning.  He  sighed  deeply ;  and  let- 
ting her  withdraw  her  hand,  was  beginning  a  sentence,  with 
"  Grace,  if "  when  re-enter  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  Oh,  Gracey,  I  cannot  find  the  key  of  the  large  Schrank 
(wardrobe)  ;  I  am  sure  I  gave  it  to  you. 

"  I  will  come  and  look  for  it,"  said  Grace,  rising  quickly  and 
leaving  the  room. 

She  was  thankful  to  escape.  Maurice  evidently  wished  to  ex- 
plain something,  but  it  was  equally  clear  that  he  wished  for 
nothing  but  friendship;  and  she  thought  she. understood  him. 
Situated  as  they  both  were,  anything  more  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  nor  would  either  hamper  the  other  with  a  long,  perhaps 
hopeless  engagement.  It  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  and  she 
must  show  herself  brave  and  wise,  and  worthy  of  a  strong  man's 
love.     If — oh,  if  only  he  would  understand  her  I 

And  Maurice  did  not  quite  understand  her.  How  terrible  at 
times  is  the  fleshly  veil  which  shrouds  us  from  the  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  each  other,  although  it  is  also  often  a  precious  safe- 
guard I 

Divested,  as  Balfour  was,  of  small  vanities,  though  not  under- 
valuing himself,  he  was  not  disposed  to  think  that  Grace  was  in 
love  with  him.  Had  he  felt  anything  beyond  the  vaguest  sus- 
picion of  her  preference,  he  neither  could  nor  would  have  exer- 
cised so  much  control. 

He  reproached  himself  bitterly  for  the  momentary  slackening 
of  the  rein  which  he  saw  had  startled  her,  and  vowed  over  and 
over  again  to  himself  that  he  would  let  nothing  disturb  the  pleas- 
ant tranquillity  of  the  last  few  days  he  had  to  spend  in  the  socie- 
ty so  dear  to  him. 
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The  evening  had  passed  much  as  usual.  Balfour  had  per- 
suaded Mrs.  Frere  to  let  him  drive  them  out  to  Oybin  ;  and  with 
Grace  and  Mab  as  guides  and  supporters,  she  had  explored  the 
lovely  ruins  more  completely  than  she  had  before  done. 
They  had  steeped  themselves  in  the  beauty  of  the  various  points 
of  view ;  they  had  watched  the  sun  sink  over  the  wide  Silesian 
plain,  and  had  been  completely,  quietly  happy.  But  Balfour  had 
not  been  a  moment  alone  with  Grace,  nor  had  he  sought  to  be. 
Grace  had  been  composed  and  natural  and  companionable  as 
usual ;  but  there  had  been  (to  Balfour)  a  new,  subtle,  indefina- 
ble charm  in  her  voice  and  manner — something  subdued  and 
pensive,  which  he  scarce  dared  interpret  into  reciprocity,  yet 
which  at  moments  sent  thrills  of  giddy  rapture  through  his  veins, 
and  paled  his  brown  cheek  with  sudden  throes  of  emotion.  But 
he  was  lord  of  himself  through  all ;  and  now  he  walked  to  and 
fro  the  Hof  garden,  after  he  had  bid  good-night  to  the  little 
group  which  made  a  beloved  home  to  him,  to  think,  to  battle 
with  himself,  and  gain  composure  before  he  tried  to  sleep. 

What  mastery  this  passion  for  Grace  Frere  had  obtained  over 
him  !  for  it  \f2S  passion,  strong  and  deep.  At  first,  it  was  the 
pleasant  surprise  to  find  in  his  old  playmate,  or  rather  plaything, 
a  charming,  graceful  woman — a  thoughtful,  sympathetic  com- 
panion, bright,  natural,  intelligent,  untainted  with  coquetry,  and 
gifted  with  considerable  powers  of  observation ;  at  first  the  de- 
lightful intercourse  was  just  sufficiently  dashed  with  the  salt  of 
boy  and  girl  companionship.  But  how  soon  his  pulse  began  to 
beat  at  her  touch,  his  heart  to  throb  at  the  sound  of  her  voice ! 
and  then  he  had  cast  himself  unresisting  into  the  strong  current 
of  love,  reckless  where  it  might  carry  him,  so  long  as  his  idol 
was  untouched.  And  now,  he  almost  regretted  that  so  much  of 
passion  had  come  to  mingle  with  the  tender  friendship  which 
was  the  basis  of  his  love.  If  he  could  win  her — if  he  had  not 
been  condemned  to  expatriation— or  if  she  had  not  been  tied  at 
home,  perhaps  she  might  have  yielded  him  her  love,  had  he 
ventured  to  seek  it ;  and  once  given,  they  could  have  dared  and 
conquered  all  things.     If ! 

Oh,  miserable  mite  of  a  syllable !  did  ever  so  small  an  obsta- 
cle hold  great  issues  in  the  balance  }  But  for  the  necessity  of 
repeating  it,  into  what  a  golden  cloud-land  of  home  and  happi- 
ness might  he  not  shape  his  course !  what  a  future  of  success, 
with  such  a  wife,  would  lie  before  him  !  And  the  tone  of  her 
voice,  lower  and  softer  than  usual  that  evening — the  beauty  of 
the  down-sweeping  lashes  dropped  over  her  averted  eyes,  came 
back  to  ear  and  sight ;  and  the  possibility  that  she  might  have 
given  him  her  heart,  came  over  him  in  a  wave  of  mingled  joy 
and  agony.     If  he  could  believe  this,  he  would  not  leave  her 
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without  confessing  the  love  he  felt.  And  who  could  tell  ?  the 
appointment  he  expected  might  prove  better  than  he  anticipated 
— some  hints  in  Darnell's  last  letter  suggested  this  hope ;  if  so, 
he  would  try  his  chance.  If  she  did  care  for  him — well !  such  a 
possibility  even  brought  heaven  almost  too  near  for  sanity ;  if 
she  did  not,  he  would  be  on  the  point  of  departure,  and  need 
vex  her  with  his  presence  no  more. 

Even  so  much  of  a  resolution  brought  composure,  and  throw- 
ing away  the  end  of  his  second  cigar,  Balfour  ascended  to  his 
room  to  sleep,  and  dream,  and  wake,  and  toss  restlessly,  and 
sleep  again  by  snatches,  till  it  was  time  to  rise  and  go  forth  to 
meet  the  day. 

Influenced,  perhaps,  by  some  unacknowledged  presentiment, 
he  lingered  over  his  breakfast  and  the  small  local  Zeitungy  wait- 
ing till  the  post  came  in,  feeling  strangely  restless  and  excited. 
And  when  at  last  the  Trdger  entered  the  salle  a  manger,  he 
held  forth  a  letter  with  the  London  postmark,  and  a  newspaper. 

The  former  was  the  long-anticipated  summons.  His  friend, 
however,  wrote  in  anticipation  of  the  formal  appointment,  telling 
him  he  had  about  a  week's  law,  and  giving  him  some  private 
particulars — particulars  that  brought  the  light  to  Balfour's  eyes, 
and  a  smile  of  satisfaction  to  his  lips.  The  decision  as  to  the 
most  feasible  line  was  to  be  left  to  him,  with  a  good  prospect,  as 
he  at  once  perceived,  of  working  the  whole  thing  into  his  hands, 
while  his  absolute  pay  was  considerably  beyond  his  expectations. 

With  such  probabilities,  would  he  not  be  justified  in  offering 
himself  to  Grace  ?  Putting  sentiment  out  of  the  question,  her 
position  was  not  much  beyond  his  own ;  her  portion  of  this 
world's  goods  considerably  less,  for  he  could  add  to  his  share 
and  she  could  not.  Yes,  he  would  try  his  luck — even  an  en- 
gagement   • 

Blessed  be  Darnell  for  giving  him  such  a  chance !  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Balfour's  next  proceeding  was  to  rush  up- 
stairs and  look  at  himself  in  the  glass ;  and  though  he  laughed 
somewhat  cynically  at  this  impulse,  which  sprang  more  from 
self-distrust  than  coxcombry,  he  did  not  disdain  to  put  his  thick, 
wavy,  dark  hair  in  order  before  he  started  for  Bergstrasse,  con- 
siderably disturbed  in  mind  by  the  hope  and  fear  which  con- 
tended in  his  heart,  and  earnestly  praying  that  he  might  find 
Grace  alone. 

Much  depended  on  the  way  she  would  take  the  intelligence  of 
his  near  departure.  Still,  to  avow  all  to  her  would  be  a  relief 
and  delight,  take  it  how  she  would.  So  with  head  erect,  and  an 
elastic  step,  vaguely  conscious  that  his  beloved  was  not  indiffer- 
ent to  him,  Balfour  soon  accomplished  the  distance  between 
the  Sachsische  Hof  and  her  abode.  As  he  mounted  the  stair, 
he  met  Paulina  rushing  down  with  the  door-key  in  her  hand. 
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"  Ach,  du  lieber  Himmel !  '*  she  exclaimed,  stopping.  "  I  go 
now  to  seek  you,  mein  Herr.  Ach,  come  quick !  the  Guadige 
Frau  wants  you.     Oh,  Weh— oh,  Weh  ! " 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  '*  exclaimed  Balfour,  alarmed  and 
astonished  ;  and  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  followed  her 
upstairs,  not  heeding  the  stream  of  exclamations  which  Paulina 
did  not  cease  to  pour  forth  while  she  opened  the  door. 

The  salon  was  empty  when  Balfour  entered.  He  stood  a 
moment,  looking  impatiently  round ;  but  almost  immediately 
Grace  came  in  through  the  door  which  led  into  Mrs.  Frere's 
bedroom.  She  was  very  pale,  with  an  expression  of  g^ief  and 
horror  in  her  eyes,  while  tears  still  hung  on  her  eyelashes. 

"  Oh,  Maurice,  Maurice  I "  was  all  she  seemed  able  to  say ; 
but  she  stretched  out  both  hands  to  him.  He  took  and  pressed 
them  to  his  heart.    ^ 

*'  What  is  it,  dear?    Speak  to  me,  Grace  !  '*  he  said. 

"  Oh,  Maurice,  she  is  quite  gone !  We  will  never  see  her 
dear,  kind  face  again  !  **  and  drawing  away  her  hands,  she  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  and  yielded  for  a  moment 
to  a  burst  of  tears. 

**  Who,  for  God's  sake  ?  "  cried  Maurice,  fearing  it  might  be 
the  mother. 

"  Lady  Elton  ! "  sobbed  Grace — "  it  is  too  terrible !  Here, 
read  this ;"  and  she  took  up  an  open  letter  which  lay  beside  a 
newspaper  on  Mrs.  Frere's  writing-table. 

The  letter  was  from  Jimmy  Byrne. 

"  I  have  a  sad  piece  of  news  to  communicate  which  I  fear 
will  upset  you  and  Miss  Grace.  The  death  of  your  friend,  Ladv 
Elton,  in  Paris,  is  announced  in  this  day's  paper.  I  post  it  with 
this,  that  you  may  see  the  sad  particulars.  Before  writing,  I 
managed  to  run  up  at  dinner-time  to  the  city,  and  inquired  at 
Freres*.  It  is  too  true ;  and  Mr.  Max  started  off  for  Paris  last 
night.  He  is,  I  understand,  her  ladyship's  executor,  probably 
her  heir ;  but  I  do  hope  she  has  not  forgotten  Miss  Grace,  for 
they  say  she  has  left  a  power  of  money." 

**  Now  read  the  newspaper  account,"  said  Grace,  who  had  re- 
covered herself  a  little — "  the  worst  part  of  the  sad  business  is 
there ;"  and  she  pointed  to  a  paragraph  headed,  "  Sudden  death 
of  Lady  Elton." 

"  We  have  to  announce  the  sudden  demise  of  Lady  Elton,  in 
Paris,  yesterday,  under  the  following  distressing  circumstances. 
Her  ladyship  had  arrived  at  Meurice's  H6tel,  where  she  was  al- 
ways in  the  habit  of  stopping,  about  ten  days  ago,  en  route  from 
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Germany  to  London,  accompanied  by  her  maid  and  man-servant, 
an  Italian,  both  old  and  trusted  employis.  Her  ladyship  had 
long  been  a  sufferer  from  severe  neuralgic  pains  in  the  head,  to 
allay  which  she  used  opiates  and  chloroform.  The  night  before 
last,  the  maid  saw  her  ladyship  to  bed  as  usual,  leaving  a  bottle 
of  chloroform,  a  glass,  and  night-light,  as  was  her  custom,  on 
a  table  by  the  bedside.  When  she  returned  in  the  morning,  she 
found  her  mistress  quite  dead,  and  holding  in  her  hand  the  bot- 
tle of  chloroform,  from  which  the  cork  had  dropped  upon  the 
floor.  It  is  supposed  that  the  deceased  had  sought  relief  from 
pain  by  the  usual  application  of  chloroform,  which  she  perfectly 
understood.  Perhaps  it  took  effect  quickly,  for  she  had  evident- 
ly dropped  the  stopper,  continuing  to  inhale  the  dangerous  fumes 
until  life  was  extinct.  The  deceased  was  the  widow  of  Sir 
George  Elton,  second  baronet,  and  leaves  no  family.  Lady  El- 
ton was  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  by  a  wide  circle,  both 
in  London  and  on  the  Continent ;  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  fill  the 
place  she  held  in  the  brilliant  literary  and  artistic  society  which 
weekly  assembled  in  her  hospitable  mansion.  Her  nephew,  Mr. 
Maxwell  Frere,  was  tjelegraphed  for  at  once,  and  is  expected  in 
Paris  this  morning." 

"  It  is  an  awful  business  !  "  exclaimed  Balfour,  looking  up. 

"  To  think  that  she  should  be  stolen  from  us  in  such  a  way !  " 
cried  Grace,  who  had  risen  to  re-read  the  startling  passage  over 
his  shoulder — "  that  a  touch,  a  word  in  time  might  have  saved 
her !  1  always  feared  that  chloroform.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had 
gone  with  her !  I  would  have  watched  her  well ! "  and  she  sat 
down  again  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 

"  And  I  am  glad  you  did  not ! "  said  Balfour,  drawing  his 
chair  beside  her,  and  laying  aside  the  paper.  "  This  dreadful 
tragedy  would  have  happened  all  the  same ;  you  would  not  have 
watched  her  when  she  was  not  specially  unwell — and  what  a 
shock  for  you,  had  you  been  on  the  spot !  I  am  awfully  cut  up 
myself;  but  I  can't  stand  seeing  you  cr}%  Grace.  I  wish  you 
would  stop." 

•*  No,,  don't  mind,"  returned  Grace,  trying  to  dry  her  tears. 
**  It  is  a  relief;  and  I  could  not  shed  a  tear  at  first.  My  mother 
is  in  a  dreadful  state.  I  will  make  her  come  in  and  talk  to  you  ; 
it  will  do  her  good." 

"Stay  one  moment,"  urged  Balfour,  terribly  uncertain  what 
to  do  ;  not  liking  to  lose  this  opportunity — ^not  liking  to  obtrude 
his  affairs  and  feelings  on  her  at  such  a  time.  Grace  looked  at 
him  inquiringly.  "Oh,  I  had  something  to  tell  you,  but  not 
now.  We  must  think  of  Mrs.  Frere,  and  yourself— you  look 
very  ill." 
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**  Ah,  Maurice,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  are  called  away 
now — immediately  ?  It  would  be  too  cruel ;"  and  she  looked  at 
him  with  tearful,  imploring  eyes  and  quivering  lips. 

••  No,  no ;  not  immediately.  At  any  rate  1  will  not  go  if  I  can 
be  of  any  use  to  you,  Grace,"  cried  Balfour,  catching  her  hand 
and  pressing  it  between  both  his,  while  he  looked  intently,  ten- 
derly into  her  eyes.     "  You  know " 

"Yes,  yes;  I  know  how  kind  you  are,"  interrupted  Grace,  a 
little  confused,  but  soothed  by  the  warm  sympathy  of  her  com- 
panion ;  "  but  we  don't  expect  you  to  throw  away  your  chances 
in  order  to  comfort  us.  You  see  no  one  can  do  us  any  good  ; 
our  dear  friend  is  gone.  Nothing  can  bring  her  back ;  and  we 
must  just  try  and  submit,  though  it  is  hard.  My  mother  is  go- 
ing to  write  to  Uncle  Frere  for  more  details ;  and,  Maurice — 
you  are  not  going  to-day  or  to-morrow  ?  " 

"No;  not  tp-day  nor  to-morrow,  dear  Grace."  He  added 
hastily,  for  he  heard  the  handle  of  Mrs.  Frere's  door  turning : 
•'  I  must  tell  you  all  about  myself  and  my  hopes  when  you  are  a 
little  more  composed.     You  will  care  to  hear?  " 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  will,"  murmured  Grace,  rising  to  meet  Mrs. 
Frere,  who  came  in,  drowned  in  tears,  with  a  pocket-handker- 
chief in  one  hand  and  a  prayer-book  in  the  other. 

"  I  feel  so  desolate,  as  if  we  had  lost  our  only  friend,"  she 
sobbed,  as  soon  as  she  had  shaken  hands  yvith  Balfour.  "  No 
one  else  took  the  same  interest  in  Grace  and  my  dear  Randal ; 
and  I  do  hope  she  has,  as  poor  Mr.  Byrne  suggests,  remembered 
them  in  her  will.  Not  that  that  would  be  any  consolation  for 
the  loss  of  one  we  loved  so  well,"  continued  Mrs.  Frere,  with 
the  simple,  transparent  worldliness  which  was  one  of  her  char- 
acteristics ;  **  but  it  would  be  nice  to  know  she  thought  of  them, 
and  Max  might  well  spare  some  of  her  wealth  to  the  cousin  he 
used  to  be  so  fond  of." 

Balfour  listened  ;  and  an  odd  feeling  of  disappointment  stole 
over  him,  chilling  the  warmth  and  ardor  which  quickened  the 
blood  in  his  veins  a  few  minutes  before.  What  if  this  death  al- 
tered the  family  fortunes? — ^what  if  Mrs.  Frere  wished  to  pro- 
mote a  marriage  between  her  daughter  and  her  nephew  ?  If  so 
— but  he  would  not  think  about  it.  This  was  not  a  day  to  in- 
trude his  feelings  upon  Grace,  uncertain  as  he  was  about  hers, 
lest  he  might  add  to  her  trouble.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Frere  was 
talking. 

"  Though  dear  Lady  Elton  was  such  a  clever,  superior  woman, 
she  was  unwise  on  some  points.  I  was  always  frightened  at  the 
way  she  used  chloroform,  and  those  sort  of  things.  I  even  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate  with  her,  which  she  took  in  very  good  part. 
She  was  too  well-bred  to  do  otherwise ;  but  had  she  heeded  me. 
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she  would  be  alive  now.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  or  clev- 
erer than  my  neighbors;  still,  if  my  advice  were  followed  oc- 
casionally, much  might  be  saved." 

Grace  and  Balfour  preserved  a  respectful  silence ;  and  after 
wiping  away  her  tears,  and  looking  out  a  place  in  her  prayer- 
book  where  she  had  inserted  a  marker,  Mrs.  Frere  resumed,  ad- 
dressing Grace,  who  was  sitting  quite  still,  in  a  dejected  attitude, 
in  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  her  elbow  on  the  sofa-cushion,  and  her 
cheek  resting  on  her  hand  : 

"  The  worst  loss  is  to  you,  I  know,  dear  love ;  but  there  is  no 
use  in  sitting  still  and  grieving.  It  will  be  better  to  do  some- 
thing ;  and  I  should  not  like  even  Gertrud  and  Friede  to  see  pink 
in  my  cap.  Will  you,  dearest,  be  so  very  good  as  to  put  black 
ribbon  in  my  Irish-lace  morning-cap  ?  You  will  find  some  in 
the  white  box  on  the  top  shelf  of  my  wardrobe ;  and  then,  dear, 
you  must  arrange  one  of  your  old  black  dresses  for  yourself  and 
something  for  Mab.  You  see,  dear  Maurice,  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless  are  obliged  to  exercise  some  ingenuity  to  present  the 
appearance  due  to  their  position.'* 

Balfour  murmured  an  inarticulate  assent,  while  Grace  rose 
and  silently  left  the  room. 

"  Poor  child  !  it  is  a  great  blow  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Frere. 
"  She  was  so  devoted  to  Lady  Elton  that,  latterly,  I  felt  a  little 
jealous — most  unnecessarily,  I  dare  say ;  for  I  am  sure  no  moth- 
er could  be  more  loved  and  cared  for  than  I  am.  But  Lady 
Elton's  views  were  scarcely  orthodox ;  and  I  always  feared  that 
Grace  might  catch  something  of  her  ideas.  It  is  very  awful  to 
be  cut  off  thus  unprepared." 

"  Very,"  returned  Balfour.  **  I  must  say  it  has  been  a  great 
shock ;  and  I  see  Grace  is  deeply  affected  by  it." 

"  I  wonder  if  she  has  left  all  her  money  to  Max  ?  "  resumed 
Mrs.  Frere ;  "  it  would  have  been  but  natural.  Still,  she  ought 
to  remember  how  my  dear  girl's  youth  is  spoiled  by  poverty." 

"  Not  spoiled,  Mrs.  Frere  !  "  exclaimed  Balfour ;  "  a  little  crip- 
pled, perhaps.  But  what  can  be  brighter  or  happier  than  Grace's 
life?" 

*'  Dear  child  !  she  is  wonderfully  content ;  but  /  am  not  con- 
tent that  she  should  always  pine — no,  not  pine ;  she  does  not 
pine  at  all — but  be  lost  in  obscurity ;  and  I  know  Lady  Elton 
thought  so  too.  I  could  see  she  was  anxious  Grace  should  mar- 
ry well ;  indeed,"  lowering  her  voice,  "  I  observed,  or  thought  I 
observed,  in  our  very  last  conversation,  that  she  rather  wished  a 
marriage  between  Max  Frere  and  Grace.  Certainly  in  many 
ways  it  would  be  desirable,  though  I  have  a  great  objection  to 
marriages  between  cousins.  Still,  I  could  see  Lady  Elton  thought 
Max  was  attached  to  Grace,  and  then  his  proposed  visit  looked 
like  it." 
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Balfour  listened  intently,  his  heart  sinking  lower  and  lower  as 
she  spoke.  Yes,  it  was  indeed  a  marriage  desirable  in  many 
ways.  Consanguineous  unions  were  not  objectionable  in  his 
eyes.  And  Grace !  was  it  possible  that  her  aversion  to  the  pro- 
posed visit  arose  from  some  of  those  unaccountable  back-eddies 
which,  as  he  had  read,  characterizes  the  peculiar  contradictions 
of  a  woman's  first  love  ? 

"  Don't  you  think  so  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Frere,  rousing  him  jfrom 
his  uncomfortable  thoughts. 

"  Yes — no— what  is  it,  Mrs.  Frere  ?  " 

**  That  it  looks  as  if  Grace  was  the  attraction — I  mean  Max 
coming  to  pay  us  a  visit  at  this  distance,  though  he  could  never 
find  time  to  call  when  we  were  in  the  same  town  with  him  last 
year." 

Balfour  forced  himself  to  say  it  was  extremely  probable ;  and 
then,  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  endure  these  confidences 
any  longer,  got  up. 

"You  want  to  write,  Mrs.  Frere,  and  I  dare  say  you  have 
plenty  to  do,  so  I  will  leave  you  for  the  present.  Can  I  go  any- 
where, or  do  anything  for  you  ?  " 

**  No,  thank  you  very  much ;  but  pray  come  back  to  our  early 
dinner.  Gertrud  and  Friede  will  be  here  at  one  o'clock,  and  we 
shall  have  quite  a  scene  with  them.  It  will  be  a  great  help  if 
you  are  with  us." 

**  Very  well,  I  will  return,"  said  Balfour;  and  he  left  her. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  met  Dr.  Niedner,  who  was  coming 
to  see  Mrs.  Frere  with  a  message  from  Frau  Niedner,  about  a 
projected  party  to  a  picturesque  ruined  Schloss  at  some  little 
distance.  To  him  he  communicated  the  sad  tidings  brought  by 
that  morning's  post;  and  the  good  doctor,  after  a  storm  of 
"Ach,  Gotts,"  '•  Schreckiich,"  and  "Thut  mir  Leid."  hawked 
up  from  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  allowed  himself  to  be  dissuaded 
from  rushing  up  to  shed  sympathetic  tears  with  his  dear,  good 
friends,  reticence  or  retirement  in  joy  or  sorrow  being  a  thing  in- 
comprehensible to  our  Teutonic  relatives.  His  energies,  there- 
fore, took  another  direction,  and  he  bent  his  course  to  the  Ca- 
serne, proud  though  pained  to  be  the  first  possessor  of  such  im- 
portant intelligence. 

While  Balfour  walked  away  towards  the  Wienau  and  its 
fragrant  woods,  that  he  might  commune  with  himself  undis- 
turbed, the  news  of  Lady  Elton's  death  flew  with  electric  speed 
through  the  little  community,  greatly  to  its  enlivenment. 

"  What !  the  great  English  lady,  who  was  so  ill  or  so  exclu- 
sive that  she  would  see  none  save  her  own  people  and  the  Dal- 
bersdorf  family,  declining  all  communication  with  even  the 
spitzen  behordey  the  high  officials  of  the  tqwn — dead,  and  dead 
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in  so  awful  a  manner?  Was  it  really  accident"?  Was  it  some 
secret  crime— that  Italian  attendant  looked  like  a  villain.  Was 
it  suicide  ?  English  people  always  committed  suicide  when  they 
lost  a  few  pounds  on  the  stock  exchange,  or  their  finger  ached 
Altogether  it  was  mysterious,  and  a  little— just  a  little  disgrace- 
ful. Then,  who  was  to  get  her  money?  Probably  the  Oueen 
of  England.  When  deaths  were  doubtful  or  self-inflicted,  prop- 
erty reverted  either  to  the  Crown  or  the  Church.  No,  no" 
Fraulein  Frere  would  just  remain  as  she  was,  and  that  youne 
English  friend  or  relative  who  was  so  constantly  with  her,  would 
find  that  she  had  nothing  beyond  her  good  looks ;  and  after  all 
they  were  nothing  so  very  remarkable — ^while  her  manners, 
though  pleasant,  certainly  were  wanting  in  the  softness  and 
deference  which  distinguish  a  German  maiden,"  etc.,  etc. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Frere  was  rather  enjoying  the  loudly-expressed 
horror,  astonishment,  and  sympathy  of  Gertrud  and  Friede. 
They  all  shed  torrents  of  tears  and  embraced  each  other,  Friede 
feeling  a  little  scandalized  by  Grace's  extreme  quiet  and  steady 
application  to  her  task  of  rectifying  a  couple  of  black  dresses 
for  herself  and  Mab.  In  truth,  Grace  was  thankful  to  be  busy 
and  silent,  to  recall  the  face  and  voice  so  dear  and  pleasant  to 
her,  to  grieve  over  the  miserable  accident  that  had  robbed  her 
of  so  kind  a  friend. 

But  **  the  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out  the  sun.*' 
What  a  long,  interminable  day  it  seemed  ! 

Balfour's  presence  at  dinner  was  a  great  help  and  restraint, 
though  Grace  was  not  a  little  shocked  at  Gertrud 's  point-blank 
questions  as  to  the  chances  of  her  inheriting  Lady  Elton's 
wealth. 

"  How  can  you  fancy  such  a  thing,  Gertrud  ?  Why  should 
Lady  Elton  leave  me  any  money?  You  may  be  quite  sure  she 
had  made  her  will  and  settled  everything  long  ago.  I  wish  you 
would  not  talk  in  that  way,"  she  cried,  indignantly. 

••  Well,  dear !  "  put  in  her  mother,  **  I  should  be  rather  sur- 
prised if  Lady  Elton  has  made  no  mention  of  you ;  though  no 
doubt  the  bulk  of  her  property  will  go  to  Max  Frere." 

••  It  is  quite  horrible  to  be  arguing  about  what  she  has  or  has 
not  done  vfith  her  money,  before  we  have  well  taken  in  the  idea 
that  she  has  gone  from  us,"  returned  Grace. 

"  Du  lieber  Himmel  I  "  exclaimed  Gertrud,  who  held  fast  by 
her  leading  idea,  "if  Rudolph  von  Falkenberg  but  knew,  he 
would  be  back  and  at  your  feet.  He  admired  you  so  much,  and 
said  all  you  wanted  was  a  fortune." 

Though  sad  at  heart,  Grace  could  not  help  laughing  aloud 
at  this  undisguised  fortune-hunting,  and  Balfour  echoed  the 
laugh. 

32 
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"I  think  we  had  better  not  tell  grandpapa  when  he  first 
arrives,"  said  Friede;  "he  will  be  so  shocked  and  grieved,  he 
will  get  no  sleep  after  the  fatigjue  of  his  journey." 

"  Oh,  no,  pray  do  not  tell  him  to-night !  "  cried  Mrs.  Frere ; 
"  you  must  make  some  excuse  for  Grace  not  going  to  the  sta- 
tion." 

"But  I  will  go,  mother,"  said  Grace;  "it  would  seem  too 
strange  if  I  did  not." 

Grace  carried  out  her  intention,  and  amid  the  general  hubbub 
of  the  welcome,  her  quiet  sadness  passed  unnoticed. 

The  veteran  was  very  tired,  but  greatly  gratified  by  his  visit 
to  Dresden  and  his  interviews  with  great  personages.  He  was. 
anxious,  however,  for  the  quiet  of  his  own  room  ;  and  with  many 
kind  messages  to  his  niece,  the  count,  with  Gertrud  and  Friede, 
rolled  away  in  the  family  landau,  and  Grace  walked  towards 
home,  accompanied  by  Balfour.  The  train  had  been  late,  and 
it  was  now  past  seven.  The  sun  was  sufficiently  low  to  cast 
long  shadows,  and  the  cool  evening  was  tempting. 

"  Do  not  go  in  yet,"  said  Balfour.  "  Take  a  turn  in  the  park, 
it  will  do  you  good.  You  are  not  likely  to  meet  any  one,  so 
many  have  gone  to  the  /est  at  the  Stift." 

"  How  sorry  I  was  yesterday  not  to  have  an  invitation,"  said 
Grace,  turning  with  him  in  the  direction  of  the  park ;  "  and 
what  a  change  to-day !  " 

They  strolled  on  in  silence;  Balfour  revolving  in  his  own 
mind  whether  he  should  speak  of  his  own  affairs  or  not,  re- 
solved to  defer  the  expression  of  his  feelings  until  after  the  next 
post,  at  all  events,  as  he  thought  if  there  was  any  truth  in  Mrs. 
Frere 's  anticipations,  they  would  soon  know.  And  he  shrank 
from  the  idea  of  seeking  a  woman  so  much  more  richly  endowed 
than  himself,  especially  as  the  words  which  had  fallen  from 
Grace  continually  repeated  themselves  in  his  mind,  "  I  should 
not  mind  giving  all  1  had  to  the  man  I  would  marry,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  like  him  to  take  it."  No,  if  Grace  was 
to  have  any  large  slice  of  Lady  Elton's  fortune,  it  was  all  over 
for  him.  Nevertheless,  he  would  tell  her ;  and  while  he  reflect- 
ed, Grace  suddenly  asked : 

"What  news  have  you  had  to-day,  Maurice?  better  than 
ours,  I  hope." 

"Much  better  than  I  had  hoped,"  he  returned.  "Darnell 
writes  that  I  shall  receive  official  notice  of  my  appointment  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  gives  me  some  details  which  show  that  it  will 
be  the  best  I  have  yet  had.  Darnell  himself  comes  out  with 
me.  He  is  the  junior  partner,  you  know,  in  the  g^eat  contract- 
ing firm  of  Denny,  Calthorpe  &  Darnell,  and  goes  out  to  man- 
age the  works." 
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"And  whereabouts  is  this  line  to  be  made?  " 

"  Through  a  rather  remote  district— -Yauda,  I  think  it  is  called, 
in  New  South  Wales.*' 

A  short  pause. 

"  When  must  you  go,  Maurice  ?  '* 

"  I  cannot  exactly  tell ;  I  am  afraid,  in  a  week  or  ten  days  at 
furthest.  I  have  a  few,  very  few,  preparations  to  make  in  Lon^ 
don." 

A  long  pause.  Then  Grace  resumed,  in  a  carefully  modu- 
lated voice,  from  which  Balfour  missed  something  of  its  natural 
tone : 

**  We  should  always  have  missed  you,  Maurice ;  but  it  will  be 
doubly  hard  to  let  you  go  now." 

"  While  I  dread  the  good-bye  so  much  that  I  almost  wish  I 
had  never  come,"  returned  Balfour,  earnestly,  but  looking  away 
from  his  companion. 

"  Well,  at  all  events,"  said  Grace,  hurriedly,  "  you  must  have 
gone  somewhere — you  must  have  left  Zittau ;  only  it  need  not 
have  been  for  the  antipodes." 

"  Grace,"  exclaimed  Balfour,  **  suppose  Lady  Elton  has  left 
you  her  heiress,  how  do  you  think  Max  Frere  will  like  it  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  he  would  mind  much.  Max  is  not  greedy  of 
money,  at  least,  I  think  not ;  but  do  not  believe  the  dear  moth- 
er's fancies.  Lady  Elton  will  not  leave  me  anything.  I  do  not 
see  why  she  should  think  of  it ;  you  know  I  was  out  of  her  favor 
for  a  long  time." 

**  I  suppose  Mr.  Frere  will  soon  answer  your  mother's  letter, 
and  then  we  shall  know." 

Grace  made  no  answer ;  and  having  reached  the  end  of  the 
long  stretch  of  grass,  trees,  flower-beds  and  shrubs,  which  on 
this  side  of  the  town  had  replaced  the  fortifications,  they  paused 
to  look  at  the  view  of  mountain  and  forest  before  returning.  A 
faint  golden  haze  hung  over  the  intervening  fields,  and  down  the 
gentle  incline  of  the  park  the  vista  was  broken  by  the  pointed 
roof  of  the  first  humble  little  church  which  Lutheranism  had 
ventured  to  rear  ia  the  frontier  town,  and  a  short,  sturdy,  round 
tower,  still  bearing  the  marks  of  Frederick  the  Great's  cannon- 
balls.    All  was  silent  and  peaceful. 

*'  How  sweet  and  quiet  it  is  !  "  said  Grace,  with  a  slight  sigh ; 
"  it  is  a  charming  view.  Do  you  remember  the  sunsets  over  the 
sea  at  Dungar,  Maurice?  Nothing  was  ever  more  beautiful. 
Oh,  how  I  loved  that  place — and  love  it  still !  Yet,  I  suppose, I 
shall  never  see  it  a^ain." 

"At  your  age,  all  things  are  possible,"  returned  Balfour. 

And  then  their  talk  flowed  freely,  each  recalling  to  the  other 
pleasant,  innocent  memories,  sweetened  by  the  sense  that  they 
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were  mutual,  as  they  strolled  slowly  to  and  fro,  enjoying"  the 
charm  of  voice,  and  look,  and  sympathy,  and  silent  comprehen- 
sion— an  hour  long  to  be  remembered,  to  which  the  heart  would 
revert  clingingly  through  many  a  change,  and  which  would  bear 
the  diminishing  effect  of  time  s  reversed  telescope.  At  length 
they  returned  to  Bergstrasse. 

**  Will  you  not  come  in  ?  "  said  Grace,  as  they  paused  at  the 
door. 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  have  letters  to  write,  and  I  dare  say  Mrs. 
Frere  would  rather  be  alone." 

They  parted.  And  Balfour  walked  slowly  away  to  his  hotel, 
wondering  why  it  was  that  the  light  and  hope  which  had  illu- 
mined the  first  hours  of  the  morning  had  be5n  effectually  overcast 
by  what  seemed  but  an  insufficient  cause. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

OF  all  the  party,  Mab  was  the  least  moved  hy  the  tragedy  of 
Lady  Elton's  death.  She  had  formed  no  particular  at- 
tachment to  her  sister's  friend,  of  whom,  to  say  the  truth,  she 
stood  somewhat  in  awe,  as  of  an  inexorable  fate,  exacting  pain- 
ful sacrifices  in  the  way  of  frequent  hand-washing  and  hair- 
brushing.  Still,  she  was  grave  and  sorry  when  Grace  told  her 
of  the  event,  and  much  moved  by  the  rare  sight  of  her  sister's 
tears.  Her  arms  were  around  Grace's  neck  directly,  and  she 
fondled  her  tenderly,  as  though  another  and  utterly  different  nat- 
ure were  developed  in  her  by  the  touch  of  g^ef. 

Of  course,  she  plied  both  mother  and  sister  with  a  continuous 
stream  of  most  difficult  questions  as  to  the  cause  of  Lady  El- 
ton's death ;  of  deaths  in  general ;  as  to  which  side  of  the  table 
the  cork  dropped  out  of  the  bottle  of  chloroform ;  as  to  the 
probable  conduct  and  opinions  of  Luigi  on  the  occasion.  Was 
Lady  Elton  quite  dead  upon  earth  ?  Well,  then,  what  was  the 
the  real  Lady  Elton  who  was  inside  of  her  doing  now  ?  Could 
she  see  them?  for  people  did  come  back  sometimes.  There 
•was  their  great-great-grandfather,  Randal  de  Burgh,  who  was 
shot  by  D'Archy  of  Connemara — he  used  to  walk  by  the  shore 
on  stormy  nights  !  Nurse's  son  saw  him  twice.  And  then,  in 
a  tone  of  calm  consideration : 

**  I  don't  think  I  should  be  frightened  if  I  saw  Lady  Elton  in 
her  own  clothes ;  but  I  should  if  she  came  in  a  sheet !  " 

•*  I  wish,  Mab,  you  would  not  talk  in  such  a  dreadfully  irrev- 
erent manner,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  with  much  displeasure;  "re- 
peating nurse's  ridiculous  stories  at  such  a  time." 

"  She  did  not  mean  any  disrespect,  mother ! "  suggested 
Grace.     "  Now,  Mab  dear,  run  away  to  school." 
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**  Why,  must  I  go  to  school  ?  My  black  frock  is  not  ready. 
Had  I  not  better  stay  at  home,  mammy  ?  " 

"  No  ;  certainly  not !  "  cried  Grace,  shrinking  from  the  notion 
of  a  whole  day  of  cross-examination.  **  Mother  and  I  are 
going  to  be  very  busy;  and  you  will  be  much  happier  at 
school." 

**  I  do  not  think  so,"  returned  Mab. 

And  the  entente  cordiale  between  the  sisters  seemed  for  a 
moment  in  danger  of  interruption.  The  entrance  of  Balfour, 
however,  changed  Mab's  views.  He  called  thus  early  to  ask  if 
the  morning's  post  had  brought  any  further  intelligence ;  but 
Mrs.  Frere  had  been  much  disappointed  by  not  receiving  any 
letters. 

Balfour,  seeing  Mab  in  an  insurrectionary  attitude,  proposed 
escorting  her  to  school,  as  she  was  already  late,  an  offer  imme- 
diately accepted,  with  the  ulterior  view  of  inducing  him  to  take 
her  round  the  town,  and  to  a  particular  chocolate  shop. 

Though  most  bureaucratic  matters  are  well  and  regularly 
ordered  in  Imperial  Germany,  occasional  variations  occur,  and 
erratic  letters  which  should  have  been  delivered  in  the  morning, 
appear  at  an  hour  when  they  are  not  expected.  Grace  was  busy 
wnting  to  Jimmy  Byrne,  and  Mrs.  Frere  was  doing  some  non- 
descript, useless  crochet-work,  in  an  intermittent  way,  "won- 
dering" and  "supposing"  at  intervals,  in  a  way  that  indicated 
the  nervous  expectancy  of  her  thoughts,  when  Mab  returned 
from  school. 

"  I  never,  never  knew  Maurice  so  unkind ! "  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  pout ;  **  he  made  me  go  just  straight  to  school.  And  I 
was  late,  after  all,  so  I  had  to  wait  an  hour  in  the  garden.  But 
Th6r6se  von  Bistram  was  there,  too,  and  a  beautiful  heap  of 
sand  and  graved;  so  we  built  a  fort,  and  scattered  a  good  deal 
about.     And  the  Hausmann,  he  was  in  a  rage  !  " 

*•  What  is  that  in  your  hand,  Mab  ?  "  asked  Grace. 

**  Oh  !  it  is  a  letter ;  the  postman  gave  it  to  me  on  the  stair.  I 
think  it  is  for  you,  Grace." 

'*  I  seem  to  know  the  writing,  and  yet  I  do  not ! "  said 
Grace,  examining  the  stiffly- written  address — "  Miss  Frere,  Zit- 
tau." 

•'  Goodness  gracious  !  "  cried  the  mother,  rising  and  reading- 
it  over  her  shoulder ;  "  it  is  from  your  uncle  Frere.  Open  it  at 
once." 

Grace  obeyed,  not  heeding  a  slip  of  paper  which  fell  from  it. 

'*  My  Dear  Niece,*'  ran  the  epistle — 

"  You  have  most  probably  seen  in  the  public  prints  an 
account  of  the  lamentable  accident  which  has  caused  the  death 
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of  Lady  Elton.  Her  attendants  telegraphed  for  my  son,  who  is 
the  deceased's  executor,  and  he  started  at  once  for  Paris.  Pre- 
vious to  his  departure,  he  informed  me,  somewhat,  I  confess,  to 
my  surprise,  that  my  late  sister-in-law  had  made  you  her  sole 
heir,  by  a  will  executed  shortly  before  leaving  England  for  Ger- 
many, In  April  last. .  In  a  letter  from  Max,  received  this  morn- 
ing, he  begs  of  me  to  communicate  with  you  at  once,  and 
request  you  to  return  to  London  as  soon  as  convenient.  There 
will  be  much  to  arrange,  which  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
your  presence  here.  You  must  allow  me  to  act  as  your  banker 
for  the  present ;  I  inclose,  therefore,  a  check  for  fifty  pounds,  to 
meet  immediate  expenses.  Neither  Max  nor  myself  know  much 
of  the  late  Lady  Elton's  affairs  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  she  has 
left  considerable  property,  I  offer  you  my  best  congratulations 
on  your  good  fortune,  and  sincerely  hope  that  the  responsibility 
of  wealth  may  bring  prudence  in  its  use.  Let  me  know  if  I 
shall  engage  rooms  for  you  at  the  'Langham.'  With  best 
remembrances  to  Mrs.  Frere,  who  will,  of  course,  accompany 
you  to  London. 

**  I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

"Richard  Frere. 
"Miss  Frere, 

** Zittau,  Saxony"  .  • 

Grace  ceased  reading,  and  was  quite  silent,  as  if  stunned  or 
awed.  But  Mrs,  Frere,  with  an  hysterical  sob,  threw  her  arms 
round  her. 

"  My  own  darling,  you  will  have  your  proper  position,  in  spite 
of  them  all !     But  I  wish  she  had  not  forgotten  Randal." 

"  Dear  mother,  it  is  more  than  I  can  believe,"  said  Grace,  in 
a  subdued  tone.  "  All  to  me !  Ah,  she  lovedT  me  well.  If  I 
could  but  have  seen  her  once  more  !  " 

"  Why,  Grace !  "  cried  Mab,  who  had  been  an  unheeded 
listener,  "  are  you  to  have  everything  ? — that  beautiful  drawing- 
room,  and  Luigi,  and  the  gold  chitelaine  that  Lady  Elton  wore, 
with  all  the  pretty  little  things  hanging  to  it  ?  And  we  are  to 
go  to  London  !     I  shall  sit  in  the  balcony  all  day  long." 

"Grace,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  "you  do  not  seem  rejoiced — 
you  are  trembling."  Grace  was  silent.  "  It  is  most  wonderful. 
I  did  think  she  might  have  left  you  a  legacy,  but  everything  I — 
it  takes  away  my  breath  !  And,  you  see,  your  uncle  talks  of  the 
responsibility  of  wealth.  \{  he  talks  of  wealth,  what  a  quantity 
of  money  she  must  have  left !  I  trust  heaven  will  direct  you  in 
the  disposal  of  it." 

"  Oh,  how  delicious  it  will  be  to  pay  Max  the  last  farthing, 
and  return  dear  Jimmy's  loan,  and  make  him  happy  and  com- 
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fortable !  "  cried  Grace,  waking  out  of  her  surprise  and  awe  to 
the  glorious  reality  of  heirship. 

**  And  Randal  might  leave  that  priggish  Sir  Alexander  Atwell, 
and  travel  on  his  own  account — perhaps  with  a  secretary  of  his 
own,"  added  Mrs.  Frere.  **  We  may  have  a  resident  governess, 
too,  for  Mab ;  it  would  be  such  a  comfort.  And,  Grace  dear, 
how  soon  do  you  think  we  can  be  ready  to-  leave  Zittau  ?  " 

**  Ah,  I  shall  he  sorry  to  leave  dear  Zittau.  How  tranquil  and 
comfortable  it  has  been,  and  every  one  is  so  kind  !  And  dear 
Uncle  Costello,  and  dearest  Friede !  Oh,  pray  God  we  may 
find  as  much  good  as  we  leave  behind  ! "  cried  Grace,  the 
strange  awe  and  trouble  which  oppressed  her  finding  natural 
relief  in  tears. 

"  My  own  love,  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  feeling  upset  by  such 
overwhelming  news,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  sympathetically.  "  I  will 
get  you  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then  we  must  see  ^nat  is  to  be 
done.  First,  we  must  have  a  little  fresh  mourning ;  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  crape  to  be  had  here." 

"  I  will  come  back  directly,  mother,"  returned  Grace,  rising. 
"  I  feel  as  if  I  must  be  quite  quiet  for  a  few  minutes,"  and  she 
left  the  room,  unable  either  to  suppress  or  explain  the  real  source 
of  her  agitation. 

How  would  Maurice  Balfour  take  these  strange  tidings? 
Would  he  fly  from  her  ?  Would  he  seek  her  ?  She  dreaded 
the  effect  they  might  produce  on  her  fate — her  happiness.  But 
this  passed  over.  It  is  not  possible  to  buoyant  youth  to  distrust 
itself  and  high  fortune ;  and  soon  Grace  rose  above  the  first 
tremulous  fears  and  doubts  induced  by  her  uncle's  startling  let- 
ter, and  soared  mto  the  regions  of  bnght  anticipations  and  im- 
aginative schemes. 

At  this  point  of  her  meditations,  a  sudden  clatter  and  hubbub 
of  voices  from  the  adjoining  salon  told  her  that  the  Dalbersdorf 
party  had  arrived,  even  had  Mab  not  burst  into  the  room  to  an- 
nounce that  Uncle  Costello  and  Cousin  Alvsleben,  Gertrud  and 
Friede,  were  all  there. 

Grace  saw  directly  on  entering  that  the  great  news  had  not 
yet  been  communicated.  Mrs.  Frere  was  sitting  on  the  sofa, 
Frau  Alvsleben  beside  her,  holding  one  hand,  while  the  count 
had  drawn  a  chair  in  front  of  her,  and  taken  the  other;  Gertrud 
and  Friede  standing  a  little  back,  their  handkerchiefs  at  their 
eyes. 

Count  Costello  looked  truly  and  unaffectedly  grieved. 

"  Du  lieber  Himmel ! "  Frau  Alvsleben  was  saying,  **  what  a 
misfortune  !    The  dear  and  gracious  lady ! " 

"  She  was  so  pleased  with  our  home  and  life,"  sighed  Ger- 
trud. 
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**  Never  to  see  her  more,"  said  Friede. 

"  A  cruel  loss,"  put  in  the  count. 

"  Irreparable,"  returned  Mrs.  Frere,  releasing  her  hand  froni 
Frau  Alvsleben  to  press  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  "  And 
to  know  how  she  loved  my  Grace,  and  thought  of  her.  We 
have  but  just  now  received  the  announcement  from  my  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Frere,  that  she  has  bequeathed  the  whole  of  her 
large  fortune  to  my  dear  child  !  "  , 

Grace  felt  strangely  ashamed  at  this  pompous  declaration. 
A  sort  of  dread  lest  her  mother  was  unwisely  exaggerating 
made  her  lower  her  eyes  as  she  advanced,  saying : 

*'  We  do  not  know  if  it  is  really  very  large,  dear  mother." 

But  the  thunder-bolt  had  fallen,  and  the  German  cousins 
were  in  a  flutter  of  excitement. 

"  Potztausend  !  "  cried  the  count;  "she  deserves  every  thaler 
of  it." 

**  Gott  in  Himmel !  "  screamed  Frau  Alvsleben,  after  a  pause 
of  astonishment  to  take  in  the  immense  idea.  **AU»  didst  thou 
say,  best  of  cousins?  "  she  added,  her  high  tones  slightly  tem- 
pered with  awe.  "  Why,  Gracechen,  thou  art  a  miUionaire — a 
princess  of  wealth  !  " 

**  And  what  will  Wolff  and  Rudolph  say  ?  "  continued  Friedfe 
and  Gertrud. 

"  My  child,  God  bless  you  and  help  you,  and  send  you  a  wise, 
kind  partner  to  share  your  life,"  said  the  good  old  count. 

And  Grace,  inexpressibly  touched  by  his  tone,  threw  her  arms 
rounil  his  neck,  and  wept  silently  on  his  shoulder ;  Cousin  Alv- 
sleben, Friede  and  Gertrud  using  their  handkerchiefs  freely,  and 
ejaculating:  "Man  kann's  nicht  glauben  I  "  "Wunderbar!" 
*•  Es  geht  mir  an's  Herz  !  "     "  Sollst  dich  freuen !  " 

"  Well !  "  said  Frau  Alvsleben,  at  length,  pocketing  her  hand- 
kerchief, **  what  is  next  to  be  done  ?  We  cannot  hope  to  keep 
you  in  our  little  Zittau." 

'*  Alas,  no  !  "  cried  Friede;  "your  gain  is  our  loss." 

"  What  shall  we  do  without  you  ?  "  cried  Gertrud,  a  sort  of 
joyous  warmth  in  her  voice  not  often  to  be  perceived  in  its 
tones. 

"  Oh,  you  must  come  and  see  us ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Frere, 
with  affectionate  earnestness,  "  I  am  sure  it  will  give  Grace  the 
greatest  delight  to  welcome  such  kind  relatives  and  friends,  as 
you  have  proved  yourselves,  to  her  house.  Ah !  and  dear 
Cousin  Alvsleben,  such  a  house  !  full  of  the  riiost  lovely  objects 
of  art,  pictures,  china — everything  you  can  think  of!  Indeed, 
it  is  very  kind  of  my  brother-in-law  to  be  so  friendly  and  help- 
ful, when  all  these  valuables  are  to  go  to  Grace  instead  of  his 
son.  It  would  have  been  such  a  charming  manage  for  a  young 
man  about  to  marry — and  I  suppose  Max  will  marry." 
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"Perhaps  he  may  marry  and  keep  all  the  beautiful  things 
still ! "  said  Frau  Alvsleben,  with  a  significant  look  at  Grace. 
"  It  was  this  Mr.  Max  Frere  who  was  coming  to  pay  you  a  visit, 
nickt  Tvahrf* 

**  Oh  !  you  are  quite  mistaken — nothing  of  the  kind,"  returned 
Mrs.  Frere,  interpreting  her  kinswoman's  look  with  the  most 
frank  unconcern.  *'  Max  was  like  a  son  and  a  brother  in  our 
house."  • 

"  Nevertheless  this  great  inheritance  will  make  a  difference  in 
his"  views  and  wishes ;  though  no  doubt  you  will  now  expect  a 
nobleman  for  Grace." 

"  Who,  I  suppose,  is  to  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,"  put  in 
the  young 'lady  herself,  with  a  slight  smile,  though  her  face  was 
still  sad.  She  had  drawn  a  chair  beside  the  count,  and  passing 
her  arm  through  his,  leaned  her  head  against  his  shoulder,  her 
attitude  and  aspect  more  suggestive  of- despondency  than  the 
exultation  natural  to  a  newly-made  heiress. 

"Tell  me,  then,  my  best  of  cousins,"  resumed  Frau  Alvsle- 
ben, "  how  rich  was  our  dear,  lost  friend  ?  How  many  thou- 
sand thalers  had  she.^  I  never  know  your  pounds  and  shil- 
lings." 

"  I  do  not  know  myself,  but  I  suppose  she  must  have  had  at 
least  forty  -or  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  live  as  she  did.  How 
much  is  that  in  thalers.  Uncle  Costello  ?  " 

"  Oh !  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,"  said  the 
count,  after  murmuring  over  a  rapid  calculation. 

"Du  lieber  Gott!"  cried  Frau  Alvsleben;  "it  is  a  mine  of 
wealth !  I  wish,  my  Gracechen,  you  would  wed  some  good 
Saxon ;  there  is  many  a " 

But  the  door  opening  to  admit  Balfour,  interrupted  her. 

He  stopped  short  on  seeing  the  group  formed  by  the  count 
and  Grace,  and  then  advancing,  exclaimed  quickly : 

"  No  more  bad  news,  I  hope  }  " 

"  Bad  news ! "  screamed  Cousin  Alvsleben  and  her  two 
daughters.  "  No,  indeed  !  Come,  congratulate  our  dear  Grace  ; 
she  is  the  heir  of  all  Lady  Elton's  wealth — every  thaler — three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  !    Think  of  that ! " 

Balfour  stood  a  moment  quite  still,  as  if  stunned,  repeating  in 
a  mechanical  way : 

"  What,  all— all " 

Grace  started  up,  and  coming  to  him,  put  her  hand  in  his. 

*'  Oh,  Maurice  I "  she  said,  "  I  cannot  believe  it — ^it  almost 
frightens  me." 

"  An  agreeable  kind  of  fright,  I  imagine,"  returned  Maurice, 
with  rather  a  constrained  smile,  while  he  pressed  her  hand 
almost  painfully. 
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Grace  was  silent— a  little  repelled  by  this  unsympathetic  an- 
swer, and  returned  to  her  seat  by  the  count. 

"  Here  is  my  brother-fn -law's  letter,  uncle,  if  you  would  like 
to  look  at  it,  and  then  give  it  to  Maurice." 

The  count  drew  out  his  glasses  and  perused  the  document 
with  much  attention,  and  then  passed  it  on  to  Balfour,  observ- 
ing: 

•*  No  mistake  about  that  faith !  I  congratulate  you,  n^e  dar- 
Ung." 

Balfour  read  and  folded  up  the  epistle  in  silence,  which,  amid 
the  general  clatter,  was  not  noticed  by  any  one  save  Grace,  who, 
watching  him  shyly  under  her  drooped  lashes,  heard  the  general 
conversation  as  in  a  dream. 

Mrs.  Frere  was  mildly  magnificent,  though  too  well  bred  "and 
kind  of  heart  to  be  boastful ;  but  she  was  unbounded  in  her 
proffers  of  hospitality  when  Grace  should  be  established  in  her 
town  house.  She  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  introducing 
her  relatives  to  the  circle  which  would  naturally  gather  round 
Grace.  She  only  regretted  their  dear  old  friend  Maurice  Bal- 
four was  going  away  so  soon  and  so  far ;  otherwise,  he  well 
knew  he  would  be  a  favored  guest.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they 
might  be  traveling  together,  for  they  must  get  away  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"  I  fear  I  must  leave  before  you  can  possibly  be  ready,'*  re- 
turned Balfour,  looking  down  and  speaking  gravely. 

"  How  ! "  "  Going  too  !  "  "  Ach,  we  shall  be  quite  desert- 
ed !  "  from  the  Dalbersdorf  ladies ;  while  Grace  looking  up 
quickly  exclaimed : 

"But  I  thought  you  were  not  obliged  to  go  immediately, 
Maurice  ?  " 

"I  have  been  re-reading  Darnell's  letter,  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  wiser  of  me  to  go  at  once,"  he  replied,  still  looking 
down. 

*' Oh,  pray  do  come  with  us !  "  cried  Mrs.  Frere.  "It  is  so 
nice  to  have  a  gentleman  to  travel  with." 

Grace  kept  silence. 

"  I  should  of  course  be  most  happy  to  be  your  escort,"  said 
Balfour,  rousing  himself  with  a  sort  of  effort,  "  and  possibly  I 
may ;  it  depends  on  what  the  post  brings." 

"  And,  my  friends,"  cried  Frau  Alvsleben,  *'  come  out  all  of 
you  and  take  the  evening  meal  with  us  at  Dalbersdorf,  and  drive 
back  in  the  moonlight.  The  day  is  too  far  spent  to  do  much, 
save  to  answer  your  letters ;  and  you  will  be  too  busy  to  do 
more  than  take  a  peep  at  us  after." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Grace  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Frere.  "  I  think  i« 
would  be  very  nice ;  and,  as  Cousin  Alvsleben  says,  we  will  have 
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scarce  time  to  do  more  than  pay  a  hurried  visit.  Imagine  what 
a  quantity  we  will  have  to  do,  for  we  must  try  to  leave  in  a 
week.*' 

Grace  said: 

"Oh,  let  us  go,  by  all  means." 

**  But  why  trouble  to  pack  up  everything  ?  Just  go  and  leave 
all ;  you  surely  can  come  back  agaii\ !  You  do  not  leave  us  for- 
ever?" 

"  I  hope  not  indeed  ! "  cried  Grace,  warmly. 

Soon  after  this  the  count  and  his  daughter  departed  in  one  di- 
rection, while  Gertrud  and  Friede  went  to  do  some  shopping  in 
the  other ;  Balfour,  somewhat  to  Grace's -surprise,  offering  to  es- 
cort them,  alleging  that  Mrs.  Frere  and  Grace  would  like  to  be 
left  to  write  their  letters  in  peace. 

No  sooner  were  mother  and  daughter  alone,  than  Grace,  turn- 
ing with  much  animation  to  Mrs.  Frere,  exclaimed  : 

•*  Mother  dear,  let  us  arrange  what  we  are  to  do  at  once.  I 
am  more  anxious  than  I  can  tell  you  to  be  in  London,  to  settle 
everything,  and  know  how  things  really  are.  Do  not  think  me 
contradictory,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  Lady  Elton  has  not 
such  a  quantity  of  money  as  Uncle  Frere  thinks.  It  will  be 
riches  to  us,  no  doubt,  whatever  she  has  left ;  but  do  not,  dear 
— do  not  expect  too  much.  Will  you  write  to  Jimmy  Byrne, 
while  I  answer  Uncle  Frere?  I  will  tell  him  we  shall  start 
for  London  on — let  me  see,  this  is  Thursday — on  Wednesday 
next." 

"  Oh,  Gracey,  we  shall  never  manage  it." 

"We  must  try,  dear  mother." 

The  memory  of  that  -day,  its  oppressive,  painful  bewilderment, 
remained  long  with  Grace.  Her  happy,  joyous  anticipations  of 
the  freedom  wealth  confers,  of  the  benefits  to  Mab  and  Randal, 
the  comfort  and  repose  for  her  dear  mother  which  it  would  now 
be  in  her  power  to  bestow — ^v^'ere  shadowed  by  a  conviction 
which  pressed  upon  her  with  a  vague,  formless,  yet  irresistible 
weight,  that  this  sudden  accession  of  wealth  had  raised  an  in- 
surmountable barrier  between  Maurice  and  herself.  Whatever 
belief  had  arisen  in  her  heart  that  he  loved  her  with  more  than 
a  brother's  love,  he  would  never  tell  her  now.  She  would  scarce 
wish  it.  She  felt  that,  in  his  place,  she  would  not  make  a  first 
declaration  directly  the  object  of  her  affections  had  inherited  a 
large  fortune ;  and  so — must  she  lose  him  ?  Yes ;  unless  some 
unforeseen  combination  of  circumstances  occurred,  she  must  let 
him  drift  away,  without  stretching  forth  a  hand  to  stay  him. 
Then  she  knew  how  **  far  above  rubies,"  above  the  highest  fort- 
une, was  the  love,  the -companionship  of  Maurice  Balfour;  and 
yet,  through  this  noble  gift  of  her  lost  friend,  she  might,  proba- 
bly would,  lose  him. 
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The  Abend-brod  at  Dalbersdorf  was  a  repetition  of  many  other 
evenings— some  additional  health-drinking  and  glass-clinking — 
wann,  hearty,  loudly-expressed  rejoicing  in  her  good  fortune. 
Count  Costello,  elated  and  eloquent ;  Cousin  Alvsleben,  Gertrud 
and  Friede,  loud  in  conjectures  and  suggestions  ;  a  proud  smile 
of  perfect  content  on  the  mother's  beloved  face ;  scarcely  con- 
cealed curiosity  on  the  Verwalter's  part ;  and  an  evident  strug- 
gle, evident  to  Grace,  on  Balfour's  to  be  lively  and  agreeable. 

It  was  surprising  what  a  charm  all  the  homely,  familiar  details 
of  supper,  the  evening  routine,  the  aspect  of  the  house  and  its 
simple  surroundings,  possessed  that  night  for  Grace.  There 
she  had  first  risen  from  the  depression  which  had  wrapped  her 
in  a  gray  mist  from  the  day  she  left  Dungar ;  there  she  had  met 
with  tenderness  and  sympathy ;  there  she  had  contrived  to  se- 
cure the  pleasant,  peaceful  home  which  had  restored  her  mother 
to  tranquillity  and  content. 

After  supper,  which  had  been  rather  early,  Mab,  who  of 
course  was  of  the  party,  begged  Friede  to  go  to  the  Elfinweise, 
and  all,  save  the  count  and  Cousin  Alvsleben  agreed  to  the  sug- 
gestion. 

It  was  a  delicious  evening  in  early  June.  The  fields  were  fresh 
and  fragrant ;  the  young  larches,  sycamores,  and  beeches  tender- 
ly green  against  the  sombre  pines ;  the  ground  beneath  the  trees 
richly  clothed  with  an  endless  variety  of  leaves  and  blossoms ; 
the  soft  evening  air  trilling  with  occasional  strains  of  sweetest 
song  from  its  feathered  denizens.  Mrs.  Frere  took  Gertrud 's 
arm.  The  Verwalter  and  Mab  gathered  wild-flowers ;  and 
Grace  walked  between  Friede  and  Maurice — she  was  very  still 
and  silent. 

At  the  spring  they  halted  ;  and  Friede  proposed  they  should 
climb  a  small  rocky  eminence,  at  a  short  distance  off,  from  which 
a  good  view  of  the  sunset  could  be  had.  And  then  a  change 
of  front  occurred — Grace  at  length  finding  herself  alone  with 
Balfour.  She  had  lingered  a  moment  by  the  well,  not  quite  un- 
intentionally, and  Balfour  waited  for  her. 

"  How  angry  he  must  have  been  to  have  forgotten  himself  so 
completely  !  "  he  exclaimed,  abruptly,  as  if  out  of  his  thoughts. 

**  Who — what }  "  asked  Grace ;  then  coloring,  as  the  memory 
of  their  last  interview  in  this  place  came  back  to  her,  she  added : 
"  Yes,  yes ;  I  remember.     It  was  strange  !  " 

*'But  easy  to  be  explained,"  returned  Balfour.  "I  am  glad 
he,  Falkenberg,  is  away  just  now,  otherwise — but  I  may  do  him 
injustice,  and  I  cannot  help  pitying  him." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  need,  Maurice :  he  is  fanciful  and — and 
sentimental ;   but " 

"  But—Grace,  you  do  not  know  men.     You  cannot  fathom 
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what  may  cause  the  deepest  suffering — suffering  that  must  not 
be  shown,  for  which  sympathy  must  not  be  asked." 

"  Why,  Maurice  ?  "  asked  Grace,  her  heart  beating  fast,  hei* 
pulse  thrilling.  "  Why  not  ask  for  sympathy — unless  indeed  for 
something  you  are  ashamed  of  ?  " 

**  Ah,  I  must  not  let  myself  talk  sentiment !  *'  said  Balfour, 
trying  to  rally.  "  I  hope  life  will  now  have  little  but  sunshine 
for  you.  Suffering  and  mortification  and  such  like  disagreeables 
ought  to  have  no  place  in  your  vocabulary." 

**  Ah,  Maurice !  "  cried  Grace,  with  a  sound  as  of  tears  in  her 
voice,  **  do  you  think  that  money  can  buy  all  I  want  ?  It  is  very, 
very  little  money  can  do  for  me." 

"  Yes ;  I  don't  think  you  care  much  about  grandeur  or  riches 
now.  But  it  seems  to  be  your  destiny  to  have  both ;  they  will 
influence  you  in  spite  of  yourself,  and  change  you." 

*'  Not  to  my  friends — my  old  friends,  dear  Maurice,"  pleaded 
Grace,  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes.  "  You  do  not  believe  I 
would  change  towards — you  ?  "  She  brought  out  the  word  with 
a  lingering  sweetness  that  made  it  a  caress. 

•*  1  believe  there  never  was  a  truer,  nobler  heart  than  yours, 
Grace ;  and  if  we  are  not  to  meet  again,  you  will  rest  in  my 
memory  as  the  dearest,  best  friend  man  was  ever  blest  with. 
Whatever  happens,  remember  that." 

He  caught  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  making  a  movement  as  if 
to  draw  her  to  him,  which  he  arrested  by  a  supreme  effort  over 
himself,  the  result  of  that  mastery  of  reason  and  conscience — 
the  outcome  in  one  direction  of  the  complicated  mechanism  of 
modern  training,  which  sometimes  leads  to  the  unwise  sup- 
pression of  natural  impulse,  when  it  is  innocent  and  healthy. 
Had  Balfour  been  less  master  of  himself,  his  destiny  and  that 
of  Grace  might  have  been  different. 

'*  Not  meet  again  !  Why  should  we  not  ?  "  she  asked,  all 
quivering  with  fear  and  expectation. 

"  Ay,  we  may  meet  again ;  but  never  as  we  are  now — as 
friends,  comrades,  equals.  There — 1  cannot  trust  my  own 
voice  ;  I  must  remember  what  is  due  to  you,  and  to  myself." 

These  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  low  but  resolute  tone,  as 
a  sudden  turn  of  the  road  brought  them  upon  Mab  and  the 
Verwalter^  who  were  busy  gathering  some  paticular  ferns  which 
the  former  wished  to  take  to  England. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  without  any  opportunity  of 
private  conversation.  Balfour  was  somewhat  silent,  but  amia- 
bly complaisant,  and  parted  with  Mrs.  Frere  and  her  daughters 
at  their  own  door,  with  a  promise  to  let  them  know  early  the 
next  morning  what  the  post  had  brought  forth. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  next  day,  Gracfc  awoke  with  the  same  dull  sense  of  im- 
pending evil  which  had  haunted  her  since  her  uncle's  letter 
had  brought  "  tidings  of  great  joy  '*  to  Mrs.  Frere ;  and  yet 
they  were  tidings  which,  but  for  one  consideration,  would  have 
charnied  and  elated  her.  Grace  warmly  appreciated  all  the 
pleasures  and  indulgencies  money  could  buy,  and  beyond,  the 
more  exquisite  delight  of  sharing  her  prosperity  with  those  she 
loved ;  yet  all  this  sunshine  was  clouded  over  by  a  dread,  which 
was  almost  certainty,  that  "  high  fortune  "  brought  her  bitter- 
est loss. 

She  came  forth  from  solitary  musings  in  her  own  room,  pre- 
pared to  do  battle  with  the  difficulties  of  the  day,  and  not  to  give 
up  happiness  without  an  effort  to  retain  it. 

The  warfare  commenced  on  the  threshold  of  her  chamber, 
where  stood  Mab  in  scanty  garments,  having  sought  her  sister 
when  but  half-dressed,  to  know  if  it  was  iifiperatively  necessary 
for  her  to  go  to  school  that  morning,  because  there  was  so  much 
to  do,  and  she  had  to  pack  her  dolls  and  her  dolls'  things. 

"  Oh,  indeed,  Mab,  you  must  go  to  school !  we  could  do 
nothing  while  you  are  in  the  house.  Go  like  a  good  girl,  and  a 
day  or  two  before  we  start  you  shall  pack  all  your  things  your- 
self— you  shall  indeed  ;  only  let  the  mother  and  me  get  over  the 
worst  of  the  work  first." 

"You  are  a  nasty,  disagreeable,  unkind  thing!"  returned 
Mab,  swinging  herself  round,  and  setting  her  back  against  the 
wall.  "  I  know  mammy  would  have  let  me  stay  at  home,  for 
she  said,  '  Let  us  ask  Grace  about  it;'  and  it  is  all  your  fault." 

"  Mab,  dear,  don't  worry ;  we  have  so  much  to  do — pray  be 
reasonable ! " 

"No,  I  will  not,"  cried  Mab,  resolutely.  "Why  should  I? 
I  am  never  let  to  do  anything  I  like— not  a  single  thing !  " 

"  Whether  you  are  or  not,  Mab,  you  must  go  to  school  to-day 
and  to-morrow  and  the  next  day,  so  there  is  no  use  in  making  a 
fuss  about  it.  Go  and  put  your  clothes  on ;  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  running  about  in  your  petticoat.  Is  my  mother 
ready  for  her  coffee  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Well,  I  shall  t^ll  them  all  at  school  that  I 
am  going  to  live  in  a  grand  house  in  England." 

"  Tell  them  what  you  like ;  only,  pray  dress  yourself." 

Grace  went  away  to  get  breakfast  ready,  and  Mab  retired, 
growling,  to  her  mother's  room. 

Mrs.  Frere  was  still  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  talked  more 
than  usual.  She  wanted  to  achieve  herculean  labors  of  packing 
and  arrangement  that  very  day,  and  thought  Grace  pro vokingly 
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slow,  because  she  went,  as  soon  as  Mab  was  gone,  to  the  writ- 
ing-table to  make  a  memorandum  of  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
the  people  to  be  seen. 

"  We  will  get  on  much  faster  if  we  work  methodically,'*  she 
returned ;  **  and  you,  dear  mother,  will  fidget  yourself  into  a 
fever  before  we  are  ready  to  start,  if  you  try  to  think  of  every- 
thing at  once." 

She  had  just  finished  writing,  and  stood  with  the  paper  in  her 
hand  reading  its  contents  to  Mrs.  Frere,  when  Balfour  entered 
unannounced. 

He  was  very  pale,  and  there  was  a  stem,  rigid  look  about  his 
face,  which  struck  Grace  as  a  confirmation  of  her  worst  fears. 

*'  Ah,  Maurice  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Frere,  cheerfully. 

"Well !  "  said  Grace,  gazing  at  him  almost  with  alarm. 

"The  post  has  brought  me  the  summons  I  expected,"  re- 
turned Balfour,  in  a  somewhat  husky  voice ;  '*  I  must  leave  to- 
day." 

Grace  dropped  quietly  into  her  chair,  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  piece  of  paper  which  she  twisted  in  her  hands. 

"That  is  too  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  cordially;  "I  quite 
counted  on  you  for  an  escort.  Must  you  go,  really  ?  Is  it  im- 
perative ?     You  may  as  well  sit  down  and  tell  us  all  about  it." 

Balfour  complied,  throwing  himself  on  the  sofa  near  Mrs. 
Frere's  chair. 

"  I  have  had  an  official  dispatch  this  morning,  and  find  from 
it  that  I  shall  have  more  to  do  in  London  than  I  anticipated, 
and  must  not  let  my  time  run  too  short.  It  is  an  awful  wrench, 
but  the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better." 

He  got  up  again,  and  walked  to  the  window  and  back. 

"  When  do  you  leave  England  ?  "  asked  Grace,  with  a  degree 
of  composure  that  astonished  herself. 

"About  the  first  week  in  July;  it  is  not  absolutely  fixed — 
some  ten  days  hence.  You  know  Darnell's  firm  have  chartered 
the  ship,  so  it  is  at  their  orders." 

"  We  may  see  you  in  London,  then  ?  "  said  Grace ;  "  we  shall 
start  on  Wednesday." 

"  I  trust  we  may  meet,"  returned  Balfour,  pausing  opposite, 
and  letting  his  eyes  dwell  on  her  with  inexpressible,  wistful  sad- 
ness ;  "let  us  hope  so — let  us  believe  it  is  not  quite  good-bye. 
By  heaven,  I  can't  say  good-bye !  Mrs.  Frere,  I  will  see  Jimmy 
Byrne.  Should  I  have  sailed  before  you  arrive,  I  will  leave  a 
letter  for  you  with  him.  Do  you  know,  I  must  catch  the  twelve 
train ;  and  it  is  now  past  eleven.  Let  me  rob  you  of  these,"  he 
said,  turning  hastily  to  the  family  photograph-book,  and  extract- 
ing the  portraits  of  the  mother  and  both  daughters ;  "  you  will 
give  them  to  me,  will  you  not,  to  keep  me  company  in  the  bush  ? 
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And,  Mrs.  Frere,  should  we  not  meet  again,  you  will  answer  my 
letters  if  I  write  ?  Don't  let  me  drift  quite  away  from  you 
again." 

**  Of  course  I  will  write  to  you,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Frere, 
kindly.     "  We  can  never  forget  you ;  can  we,  Grace  ?  " 

**  But  it  is  not  good-bye !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  de- 
spairing energy,  while  she  wondered  how  she  kept  from  crying^ 
aloud  with  anguish;  *'we  shall  meet  again  in  London.  You 
will  wait  for  us — ^you  will  wait,  Maurice  r  " 

"  You  know  I  dare  not  promise ;  but  I  do  hope  to  see  you 
again,  and  at  any  rate  to  hear  of  you.  Dear  Grace" — talang 
her  hand — **  I  must  not  stay ;  I  have  left  this  visit  to  the  last." 

"  But,  poor  Mab  !  "  cried  Grace,  her  heart  beating  to  suffoca- 
tion, while  she  did  not  attempt  to  withdraw  her  hand,  "how 
grieved  she  will  be  not  to  have  seen  you !  " 

•'  I  have  been  to  lier  school,  and  begged  permission  to  give 
her  a  parting  kiss.  Poor  little  soul,  she  began  to  cry.  Now, 
Mrs.  Frere,"  letting  Grace's  hand  go,  and  turning  to  her,  "adieu 
— I  hope  it  is  au  revoir.     Do  not  forget  your  promise." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  the  kind-hearted  lady  offered  him  her 
still  fair  cheek ;  encouraged  by  which,  Balfour  bestowed  a  hearty 
hug  upon  her,  then,  again  taking  Grace's  hands,  he  kissed  them 
more  than  once,  and  left  the  room  without  a  word  to  her.  Grace, 
pale  and  trembling,  stood  for  a  moment  quite  still,  where  he  bad 
left  her;  then,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  she  darted  through  the 
window  to  the  balcony,  and,  looking  down,  watched  Balfour  as 
he  issued  forth  into  the  street.  He  paused,  and  raised  his  eyes 
to  hers — a  look  that  never  left  her  memory — a  look  so  full  of 
love  and  sorrow  that  she  could  scarce  keep  in  the  cry,  "  Come 
back  to  me,  Maurice — come  back !  " 

But  the  force  of  custom,  of  pride,  of  timidity,  was  too  strong 
for  nature ;  and  with  a  farewell  wave  of  the  hand,  he  passed  on 
his  way,  and  she  "saw  him  no  more." 

"  I  am  really  sorry  for  Maurice,  he  is  so  nice  and  gentle — 
quite  like  another  son  to  me.  It  is  amazing  he  has  not  lost 
more  of  his  gentlemanlike  style,  for  his  life  seems  to  have  been 
a  strange  one.  I  do  hope  we  shall  see  him  again  before  he 
leaves ;  don't  you,  Grace  ?  " 

But  Grace  was  gone. 

The  days  which  intervened  between  this  abrupt  parting  and 
their  own  journey  were  exceedingly  like  a  nightmare  dream  to 
Grace.  There  was  the  same  haunting  sense  of  breathless  huny 
— the  same  almost  agonized  dread  of  "being  too  late" — the 
same  desperate  strain  to  find  things,  and  arrange  things,  and  ac- 
complish impossibilities,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  class  of  visions 
in  which  one's  all  depends  on,  say,  being  presented  to  some  po- 
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lentate  who  is  only  waiting  to  be  gracious — and,  lo  I  no  efforts 
of  mind  or  magic  can  ev^oke  a  court-dress. 

But  the  exertions  and  experiences  of  Grace  Frere  were  more 
real  and  more  successful.  Largely  helped  by  dear,  kind  Friede, 
who  quite  devoted  herself  to  the  friends  she  was  about  to  lose, 
Grace  contrived  to  be  quite  ready  to  start  a  day  earlier  than  she 
hoped,  in  spite  of  cruel  interruptions  on  the  part  of  the  high  official 
ladies  who  persisted  in  paying  ceremonious  visits  of  condolence 
and  congratulation  combined.  Mrs.  Frere — hungering  after  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  which  may  be  modernized  into  rooms  at  the 
Langham,  and  all  that  is  implied  by  that  expression — was  won- 
derfully active ;  and  even  Mab,  relieved  from  her  fears  of  being 
again  shut  up  in  Miss  Timbs's  lodgings,  was  less  obstructive 
thgn  Grace  anticipated. 

^n  the  midst  of  packing,  paying,  and  leave-taking,  came  a  let- 
ter from  Max  to  Mrs.  Frere,  friendly  and  judicious  in  tone.  Grace 
felt  pleased  with  him  for  addressing  her  mother  instead  of  her- 
self.    After  a  few  cordial  words  of  congratulation,  he  went  on : 

•*  At  present  I  am  quite  unable  to  say  what  amount  of  prop- 
erty Lady  Elton  has  left.  She  appears  to  have  been  singularly 
reticent  as  regards  her  investments  and  business  matters ;  and 
I  have  not  yet  had  time  even  to  attempt  an  examination  of  the 
mass  of  papers  through  which  I  must  wade ;  some,  I  see,  are 
only  to  be  opened  by  Grace.  By  the  time  you  arrive,  I  shall,  I 
hope,  have  some  more  definite  information.  Let  me  have  a  line 
to  say  what  day  and  hour  you  propose  arriving  in  London,  and  I 
will  be  at  the  station  to  meet  you.  The  sooner  you  are  here 
the  better.  Lady  Elton's  rooms  are,  you  know,  let  to  the  end  of 
next  month,  after  which  Grace  will  probably  wish  to  reside  there 
for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term.  Let  me  know  if  I 
can  do  anything  for  you  ;  and  believe  me,"  etc.,  etc. 

••  How  nice  and  sensible  Max  always  is,"  said  Mrs.  Frere, 
with  a  sigh ;  "  I  am  sure  it  is  very  fortunate  for  us  to  have 
such  an  executor.  Of  course,  Grace,  you  will  reside  in  those 
charming  rooms  ?  The  two  small  ones  near  the  entrance  would 
make  a  nice  bed  and  sitting-room  for  Randal,  when  he  returns. 
When  do  you  think  will  our  letters  reach  him  ?  " 

**  It  is  impossible  to  say ;  he  may  be  moving  about.  Will  you 
write  at  once  to  Max,  mother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear ;  but  couldn't  you  write  ?  I  am  going  with  Friede 
to  settle  about  the  school,  and  pay  those  accounts. 

"  Very  well,  mother ;  then  I  can  stay  at  home  all  day." 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Frere  and  Friede  had  departed,  Grace  sat 
down  to  write  a  few  hasty  lines  to  her  cousin,  intending  when 
they  were  dispatched  to  devote  herself  to  packing  ^p  |)er5pn|^^ 
effects  which  were  to  accompanv  them,  as  tJ^erP  remained  bu^ 
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iwo  more  days  before  their  departure.  Her  brief  epistle  was 
quickly  finished,  and  she  was  in  the  act  of  giving  it  to  Paulina, 
who  was  constantly  in  tears  since  the  break-up  of  the  little 
household  had  been  announced,  when  the  door-bell  rang  sharply. 

**  Ah,  Paulina  !  I  really  cannot  see  another  visitor ;  you  must 
say  I  am  very  busy." 

"  Gewiss,  meine  Fraulein."  replied  the  damsel,  hastening  to  the 
door,  and  the  next  instant  she  called  out :  "  Ach,  Gott  1  it  is  the 
Herr  Baron,  meine  gnadige  Fraulein !  *'  and  before  the  words 
were  well  uttered,  Falkenberg  came  in  hastily,  his  sword  clatter- 
ing behind  him,  instead  of  l)eing  hung  up  in  the  corridor  with 
his  usual  deliberate  care.  He  looked  fierce  and  sombre,  and  had 
almost  an  alarming  aspect. 

*•  Ach,  du  liebe  Hebe  Grace  !  "  he  cried,  throwing  aside  his 
cap  and  seizing  her  hand.  "  What  is  this  that  I  hear  ?  thou  2lit 
suddenly  become  rich — rich  beyond  our  dreams,  and  you  leave 
us !     How  inexorably  cruel  is  destiny ! " 

He  let  her  hand  go,  and  threw  himself  on  the  sofa.  Grace 
felt  exceedingly  uncomfortable  and  embarrassed. 

**  This  is  an  unexpected  visit,"  she  said,  trying  to  smile  pleas- 
antly ;  *•  I  thought  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  leave  without 
seeing  you." 

"  Thought !  "  returned  Falkenberg,  starting  up,  walking  to  the 
window  and  back,  and  again  throwing  himself  on  the  sofa — 
**  hoped,  you  had  better  say !  You  must  know  what  my  feelings 
must  be  at  this  most  unexpected  freak  of  fortune !  To  think 
that  all  my  self-sacrifice  has  been  in  vain — that  if  I  had  followed 
the  impulse  of  my  heart  to  win  yours,  all  would  have  prospered 
with  me ;  and  now,  it  is  absolute  frenzy  to  know  that  I  have  per- 
haps lost  you !  " 

Falkenberg,  who  spoke  in  German,  covered  his  face  in  his 
hands,  while  his  chest  heaved. 

"Don't  talk  so  foolishly,  Wolff!  you  know  it  is  wrone — 
wicked,  to  speak  like  that.  We  have  never  been  anything  out 
friends,  and  never  could  have  been  anything  else.  According  to 
your  customs  you  are  almost  married  to  Gertrud,  and  it  is  an  in- 
sult to  make  such  speeches  to  me.  If  you  intend  to  make  a 
scene,  I  wish  you  would  go  away." 

"  But  I  am  not  married  to  Gertrud — I  may  never  be  married 
to  her ;  and  I  have  loved  you  and  suffered  (ach,  Gott,  what  suf- 
fering ! )  for  you,  till  I  nearly  hated  you  for  the  misery  you  caused 
me — and  you  knew  it.  No  woman  could  be  near  a  man  that 
loved  her  as  I  love,  and  not  be  conscious  of  it.  Hear  me,  best 
beloved  !  you  were  not  quite  indifferent  to  me  when  you  rode  so 
boldly  to  bring' me  help.  If  there  is  a  chance  that,  I  might 
touch  your  heart,  by  heaven  J  will  burst  my  bonds  \    You  do  not 
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know  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  German  women,"  he  went 
on  hurriedly,  suddenly  changing  his  place  to  one  beside  her,  and 
catching  her  hand  which  she  struggled  to  withdraw.  "If  Ger- 
trud  knew  that  a  union  with  her  would  be  fatal  to  my  happiness, 
she  could  rise  to  heights  of  which  you  do  not  dream  !  She 
would  set  me  free,  and  then — ^my  head  reels  at  the  possibility  of 
the  bliss  that "  x 

"You  shall  not  go  on,'*  cried  Grace,  indignantly  wrenching 
her  hand  from  him.  **  How  dare  you  suppose.  Baron  Falken- 
berg,  that  even  if  I  cared  for  you — which  indeed  I  do  not — I 
would  consent  to  conduct  so  base  and  dishonorable !  I  wish 
you  would  understand  that  I  am  not  and  never  was.  in  love  with 
you.  And  though  I  did  like  you  very  well.  I  am  compelled  to  de- 
spise you  for  talking  such  wicked  nonsense !  Go  away,  and  re- 
cover your  senses.  You  ought  to  be  thankful  to  find  a  kind, 
true-hearted  girl  like  Gertrud,  willing  to  give  you  herself  and  all 
she  has." 

"  Ay !  '*  returned  Falkenberg,  with  cynical  effrontery ;  "  but  I 
want  you  and  all  you  have  !  You  must  know  that  what  I  feel 
for  you  is  real  passion,  apart  from  every  thought  of  wealth.  Had 
I  been  rich  enough  to  indulge  my  own  wishes,  do  you  think  I 
would  have  hesitated  about  seeking  you  for  my  wife  ?  You  arc 
a  creature  for  whom  I  would  commit  a  crime  1  and  you  are  cold 
and  unmoved — hard  as  your  nation  ever  is;  but."  pacing  the 
room  to  and  fro,  "  I  know  the  secret  of  your  indifference.  Bal- 
four !  from  the  moment  you  first  named  his  name,  I  felt  he  would 
be  my  rival — my  successful  rival.  V 

"  There  could  be  no  rivalry  between  you,"  said  Grace,  with 
dignity;  "your  position  rendered,  or  ought  to  have  rendered, 
rivalry  impossible." 

"I  will  seek  out  Balfour,"  continued  Falkenberg,  still  pacing 
furiously  to  and  fro.  "  I  will  tell  him  that  mine  is  a  prior  claim. 
I  Joved  you  from  the  first,  while  he,  no  doubt,  from  his  intimacy 
with  Lady  Elton,  knew  of  her  intentions." 

"You  cannot  seek  him,"  returned  Grace,  coolly.  "He  has 
left  Zittau  for  London  on  his  way  to  Australia,  and  probably  we 
may  not  see  him  for  years." 

"  Is  this  true?  "  cried  Falkenberg,  stopping  short  and  appar- 
ently much  struck.  "  You  do  not  love  him  then,  if  you  let  nim 
go  ! — now  when  you  could  give  him  wealth  as  well  as  joy,  you 
are  not  the  woman  to  hold  your  hand,  if  you  loved.  But  you 
are  right,"  eyeing  her  closely ;  "  what  could  you  know  of  his 
life  for  the  long  years  passed  out  of  your  sight  ?  How  can  you 
tell  what  entanglement  may  hamper  him — ^what  ties  in  distant 
lands  may  hold  him,  and  account  for  his  extraordinary  self-con- 
trol and  coldness  ?  " 
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"Wolff/'  said  Grace,  in  a  voice  low  and  concentrated,  which 
yet  seemed  to  touch  and  silence  him,  "  if  in  the  intimacy  which 
I  suppose  exists  between  men,  Maurice  Baifour  has  confided  to 
you  more  than  he  could  or  would  tell  us,  do  not  betray  him — 
do  not  be  a  traitor  to  your  friend  as  well  as  your  fiancie,  Mau- 
rice may  not  be  wiser  or  more  prudent  than  other  men  ;  but  he 
is  honest  and  true,  and  I  will  always  believe  him  worthy  of 
esteem  and  regard,  and " 

"  And,"  interrupted  Falkenberg,  turning  white,  while  a  gleam 
of  hatred  and  anger  shone  in  his  eyes,  **  you  love  him  !  my  hint 
of  his  possible  engagement — ^marriage — heaven  knows  what, 
struck  home;  your  face  tells  truth.  But  he  has  gone,  and  I 
have  failed,  while  you  are  wretched  !  Yes,  I  will  leave  you  " — 
she  had  pointed  to  the  door  with  a  gesture  of  dismissal — "  I  will 
strive  to  conquer  this  madness ;  and  the  thought  that  you,  too, 
have  thrown  away  happiness>  will  be  some  help.  You  will  not 
soon  find  another  to  love  you  as  intensely  as  I  do.  Adieu, 
Grace — adieu." 

He  flung  out  of  the  room,  leaving  her  quivering  with  anger, 
with  outraged  feeling,  and  above  all  with  a  sharp  terror  lest  the 
entanglement  at  which  he  hinted  might  be  a  fact  of  which  he 
was  cognizant. 

Still  the  dominant  idea,  to  get  away  to  London  as  soon  as 
possible,  had  force  enough  to  goad  her  into  action  again,  and  she 
was  hard  at  work  when  her  mother  and  Friede  returned. 

They  had  met  Falkenberg,  who  told  them  he  was  obliged  to 
go  to  the  Caserne  on  regimental  business,  and  feared  he  could 
not  be  at  Dalbersdorf  till  next  morning,  when  he  would  accom- 
pany Gertrud  to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  Mrs.  Frere,  for  he  had 
only  forty-eight  hours'  leave. 

At  last,  the  trying  week  of  haste  and  nervous  eagerness  was 
over,  the  last  box  strapped,  the  last  flying  visit  to  pleasant  Dal- 
bersdorf paid — Grace  feeling  vexed  with  herself  that  the  absorb- 
ing desire  to  be  on  the  wing  stifled  the  wish  she  would  other- 
wise have  had  to  take  a  more  deliberate  farewell  of  the  old  house 
and  its  picturesque  surroundings ;  but  there  seemed  no  room  for 
anything  in  her  heart  save  the  craving  to  reach  London  before 
Maurice  left  it :  and  if  he  had  hurried  away  sooner  than  she  ex- 
pected, it  would  be  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  Falken- 
berg's  insinuations  were  no  random  shots. 

That  gentlenian  had  paid  the  promised  visit  in  company  with 
his  Braut  and  mother-in-law  elect,  on  which  occasion  he  had 
been  kindly  courteous — all  that  he  ought  to  be — yet  tinged  per- 
ceptibly (at  least  to  Grace)  with  a  degree  of  coldness  and  want 
of  ease. 

Gertrud,  however,  was  gay  and  even  gushing;  while  Frau 
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Alvsleben  announced  with  evident  satisfaction  that  the  wedding 
was  now  fixed  for  the  ist  or  2d  of  August,  about  six  weeks  off! 

"  And,  meine  liebe  !  you  must  come  back  to  be  with  us  then," 
said  Gertrud,  putting  her  arm  around  Grace.  "  Imagine  a  wed- 
ding at  Dalbersdorf  without  you !  and  what  is  the  cost  of  a 
journey  to  a  millionaire  like  you  ?  *' 

Grace  made  a  complaisant  but  evasive  answer,  and  was  in- 
finitely relieved  when  both  Braut  and  Brautigam  departed. 

The  real  g^ef  was  to  part  from  Uncle  Costello.  The  kind 
old  man,  too,  was  greatly  affected,  and  ardent  were  the  prom- 
ises exacted  and  given  that  he  would  come  and  visit  them  in 
England.  Grace's  last  look  and  wave  of  the  hand,  as  they 
steamed  slowly  out  of  the  station,  were  for  him. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

IT  was  a  damp,  neavy,  drizzling  day,  when,  after  a  journey 
only  a  shade  less  trying  than  her  last,  Grace  and  her  charges 
arrived  in  London.  Doubly  wearied  by  the  toil  of  travel,  and 
the  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  hope  and  fear  in  the  current  of  her 
thoughts,  Grace  never  believed  she  would  be  so  pleased  to  see 
Max  Frere  as  she  was  on  first  catching  sight  of  him  among 
those  persons  who  were  awaiting  the  train. 

'*  Welcome  back  to  England,  aunt,"  he  said,  pleasantly,  as  he 
handed  Mrs.  Frere  out  of  the  carriage.  "Ah,  Mabl  why  you 
have  grown  a  great  girl !  Grace,  you  look  very  tired.  Do  you 
expect  any  one  }  "  for  she  looked  round  undisguisedly,  as  if  in 
search  of  something. 

*•  Oh,  no !  Only  I  thought,  perhaps,  Jimmy  Byrne  might  be 
here ! " 

**  I  don't  fancy  he  could  get  away  in  the  morning ;  but  I  saw 
him  yesterday,  and  he  will  call  upon  you  this  evening.  Now, 
let  us  see  after  your  lug^gage." 

This  was  not  difficult,  as  Mrs.  Frere  had  left  all  the  heavier 
part  of  her  baggage  to  be  sent  vi'd  Hamburg ;  and  Max  soon 
secured  the  services  of  a  couple  of  porters,  with  the  nonchalant 
command  he  generally  exercised  over  his  inferiors,  while  he  gave 
his  arm  to  Mrs.  Frere  and  did  not  bestow  too  much  attention 
to  Grace,  who  was  greatly  moved  at  the  sight  of  him,  remem- 
bering how  they  had  last  met  in  the  presence  of  the  dear  friend 
she  should  never  see  again ;  and  Max  seemed  to  understand 
her. 

**  How  will  you  manage  about  the  cabs  ?  "  he  said*  as  the 
porters  had  called  up  two.  "  Mrs.  Frere,  you  and  Mab  had 
oetter  go  together,  and  I  will  accompany  Grace  as  far  as  the 
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Mansion  House.    I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  too  much  engaged  to 
go  farther  with  you  ;  but  I  shall  see  you  this  evening." 

*'  Very  well ;  and  thank  you,  dear  Max.  Will  you  tell  the 
man  where  to  go — the  Langham  ?  " 

**  No ;  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel.  It  is  quieter,  and  close  to  us. 
I  thought  you  would  like  it  better." 

"Follow,"  said  Max  to  the  driver,  "and  stop  at  the  comer  of 
King  WiUiam  Street." 

He  jumped  in,  and  they  were  off — Grace  absolutely  dizzy  with 
anxiety  and  repressed  feeling.  If  Maurice  was  in  London,  he 
would  have  come  to  meet  them ;  if  he  was  not — "  Chaos  was 
come  again."  And  she  must  wait  till  Jimmy  Byrne  came  before 
the  terrible  question  could  be  solved.  So  absorbed  was  she  that 
she  scarcely  felt  the  awkwardness  of  bein?  alone  with  Max. 
She  did  not  notice  how  intently,  but  guardedly,  he  watched  her. 
She  only  thought  of  what  that  evening  would  bring  forth. 

The  roar  of  the  mighty  life-stream  on  which  their  vehicle  was 
borne  along  chilled  and  appalled  her ;  for  to  no  one  does  the 
immensity  of  London  seem  so  immense  as  to  an  inhabitant  who 
has  been  absent  long  enough  to  get  unaccustomed  to  it ;  and 
during  her  late  yisit  Grace  had  scarcely  seen  the  city.  Then  it 
was  so  awfully  desolate  to  think  that  there  was  no  Lady  Elton 
to  welcome  and  befriend  her ;  only  the  dread  of  showing  weak- 
ness before  Max  kept  her  from  the  relief  of  tears.  That  she 
was  rich  and  independent  she  could  not  realize  as  she  sat  silent- 
ly beside  her  cousin,  neither  able  to  hear  the  other,  even  had  they 
tried  to  speak,  so  great  was  the  roar  of  the  human  tide.  At 
length,  on  reaching  a  short  stretch  of  asphalt,  Max  exclaimed : 

"  You  look  awfully  cut  up,  Grace  ;  what  has  been  the  matter?  '* 

"  Oh,  nothing ;  but  I  feel  so  keenly,  on  coming  here,  that  I 
shall  never  see  her  more,  as  if  I  had  no  friend  in  this  great,  fear- 
ful town." 

"  But  you  have,"  said  Max,  gently.  "  My  father  and  myself 
wish  to  be  your  best,  as  we  are  your  nearest,  friends." 

Ah  I  if  Max  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  have  met  her  and 
spoken  such  words  to  her  some  fifteen  months  ago,  how  differ- 
ent everything  might  have  been !  This  idea  flashed  across  her, 
but  it  was  all  of  no  importance  now. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  she  returned  ;  "  but  no  friend  can  ever 
be  to  me  what  she  was." 

"  But  you  are  not  elated  at  the  fortune  that  has  fallen  to  your 
share?  You  seem  more  like  a  mourner  than  one  who  has  in- 
herited— well,  a  good  property." 

"  I  am  very,  very  glad  to  have  escaped  poverty,  I  assure  you, 
Max,  though  we  have  really  always  been  quite  comfortable ;  but, 
then,  it  is  well  to  be  rich  for  others  as  well  as  for  one's  self." 
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"I'erhaps  so  ;  but  you  must  not  be  regardless  of  yourself.  I 
am  going  to  give  you  heaps  of  good  advice.  Come,  Grace,  will 
you  have  me  for  your  friend  and  consulting  counsel,  if  for  noth- 
mg  else?     You  see  I  am  ready  to  accept  your  terms." 

"  Thank  you,  Max ;  I  shall  be  grateful  for  your  help  in  many 
ways." 

"Very  good;  I  understand  the  compact.  lam  sorry,  to  see 
you  look  so  depressed,  dear  cousin."  He  took  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  lightly,  and  then  they  got  on  rough  pavement  again. 

"  Would  you  like  to  get  into  your  mother's  cab  }  "  asked  Max, 
as  that  vehicle  stopped  at  the  place  indiciated. 

"  No,  thanks  ;  I  prefer  being  alone." 

**  I  will  be  with  you  about  nine ;  meantime,  do  rest  yourself. 
You  look  terribly  done  up." 

He  raised  his  hat,  and,  pausing  to  say  a  word  to  Mrs.  Frere, 
he  passed  out  of  sight  into  the  crowd. 

The  long  drive  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Marble  Arch  was 
at  once  tedious  and  rapid  to  Grace :  and  she  was  thankful  to 
escape  from  herself,  though  it  was  by  her  own  wish  she  had 
made  the  transit  alone. 

This  arrival  in  London  was  very  different  from  the  last.  So 
soon  as  they  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  quiet,  privaite  hotel 
which  Max  had  selected,  forth  came  obsequious  waiters  to  assist 
the  ladies  to  alight,  to  carry  the  bags  and  packages,  to  pay  the 
drivers  with  generous  readiness,  to  wave  the  new-comers  with 
reverential  e^estures  into  Jthe  interior,  where  stood  the  master  or 
manager,  bland,  benign,  white  chokered,  impressively  respectful, 
enough  to  make  inexperienced  guests  feel  an  awe  of  themselves. 

And  then  what  dainty,  comfortable  bed-chambers,  and  what 
a  cheerful  sitting-room  adjoining,  with  a  pleasant  peep  of  the 
Park. 

"  Mr.  Frere's  butler  was  around  here  just  now,  ma'am,  to 
know  if  you  had  arrived.  If  these  rooms  do  not  answer,  'm, 
there  is  a  suite  on  the  other  side  of  the  staircase " 

"These  will  do  very  well,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Frere.  "What 
do  you  say,  Graces— are  ^^«  satisfied  ?  " 

"  Yes,  quite." 

"  And  I  am  very  hungry,"  suggested  Mab. 

"  Of  course,  dear ;  pray  let  us  have  breakfast  or  luncheon  as 
soon  as  you  can." 

"  Yes,'m.  Cold  fowl  and  tongue, ^'m— cutlets  or  cold  lamb— 
a  little  fruit  ?  " 

"That  will  be  nice,"  ejaculated  Mab,  who  was  enthralled  by 
the  view  of  the  busy  street  beneath. 

"Mother,"  said  Grace,  Who,  after  inspecting  their  rooms,  had 
stopped  quite  still  in  one  of  the  windows  gazing  away  into  va- 
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cancy.  *'  I  should  like  to  send  a  note  to  Jimmy  Byrne,  to  make 
sure  of  his  coming  this  evening.  You  luiow  how  modest  and 
unassuming  he  is,  and  if  he  thinks  Max  is  to  be  here  he  will  not 
come." 

"Very  well,  dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Frere,  placidly,  in  the  plen- 
titude  of  her  content — she  would  have  said  "  Veiy  well "  to  al- 
most any  proposition — "  I  must  say  this  seems  a  most  comfort- 
able h'ouse,  and  iai  very  agreeable  coming  back.  I  dare  say  we 
shall  be  better  here  than  at  the  Langham.  Are  you  too  tired, 
Niy  love,  to  go  out  after  luncheon  }  because  I  am  very  anxious 
lO  get  proper  mourning,  and  see  about  securing  a  maid.  You 
must  have  a  maid,  and  indeed  I  should  like  a  French  bonne  for 
Mab ;  perhaps  they  might  recommend  us  a  nice  maid  here." 

*'  Perhaps  so,"  returned  Grace,  vaguely. 

She  had  found  her  writing  materials,  and  was  scribbling  a  few 
lines  in  haste  to  Jimmy :  yet,  though  feverish  with  anxiety,  she 
could  not  write  the  name  which  was  perpetually  sounding  in  her 
heart ;  but  she  knew  that  Jimmy  would  not  answer  without  say- 
ing if  Maurice  Balfour  had  sailed  or  not — perhaps  he  would  en- 
close Balfour's  letter,  //  he  had  one.     Ah — what  an  if! 

The  note  signed,  sealed,  and  dispatched,  Grace  escaped  to 
the  quiet  of  her  own  room  to  make  the  toilette  so  necessary 
after  their  night  journey. 

After  luncheon  or  breakfast,  Mrs.  Frere  was  gently  persistent 
in  her  determination  to  have  "  nice  mourning ;  '  but  as  Grace 
pleaded  headache  and  extreme  fatigue,  she  suggested  going  with 
Mab,  observing  that  she  was  afraid  of  the  crossings — and  she 
supposed  they  need  not  think  of  every  penny  now — she  would 
like  to  drive,  and  probably  the  best  and  most  economical  plan 
would  be  to  have  a  brougham  from  the  hotel.  She  therefore 
started  cheerfully,  leaving  Grace  to  do  battle  alone.  For  a  long 
time  she  sat  with  clasped  hands,  living  over  the  past  six  weeks 
— recalling  all  the  subtle  indications  of  regard  and  tenderness 
which  Balfour  had  permitted  to  escape  him ;  wondering,  if  he 
really  cared  for  her,  why  he  forsook  her — yet  half  understand- 
ing it ;  wondering  if  it  could  be  possible  that  Wolff  von  Falken- 
berg's  cruel  insinuations  were  true.  At  the  moment  they  were 
first  uttered,  she  rejected  them  as  utterly-  false ;  but  the  curse 
of  calumny  is  that  it  clings :  though  the  insect  cloud  of  insinua- 
tion can  be  waved  out  of  sight  in  an  instant,  it  is  but  to  gather 
and  sting  afresh.  It  was  quite  possible  that  in  those  four  or  five 
years  of  separation  anything  might  have  occurred.  The  best 
pf  men  were  at  times  weak  or  wild  or  stupid ;  and  if  Maurice 
thought  himself  bound  in  honor  to  do  anything,  he  would  do  it  at 
any  risk.  If  he  was  hopelessly  entangled  she  could  but  grieve 
for  him  and  pray  that  he  might  outlive  his  trammels ;  but " 
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A  knock  at  the  door — enter  the  waiter. 

**  If  you  please,  *ni,  the  gentleman  was  out ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
returns  he  shall  have  the  note." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Grace,  mechanically. 

It  was  in  vain  then,  her  attempt  to  curtail  her  time  of  proba- 
tion ;  she  must  wait  and  endure.  So,  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
resolution,  she  drew  forth  her  writing  materials,  and  indited  a 
general  epistle  to  Cousin  Alvsleben.  She  felt  ashamed  of  being 
so  absorbed  in  her  own  selfish  feelings.  It  was  so  weak,  just 
what  she  would  despise  in  Friede — ^dear,  kind,  simple  Friede. 
And  so  she  battled  with  herself  till  Mrs.  Frere  returned,  fol- 
lowed by  the  obsequious  waiter  laden  with  neat  small  light- 
brown  paper  parcels,  and  Mab  looking  radiant. 

*•  It  is  quite  a  treat  to  do  shopping  here,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  un- 
tying her  bonnet-strings,  and  sitting  down  on  the  sofa ;  "  they 
have  such  lovely  things  at  Jay's — most  tempting.  But  we  have 
been  very  prudent,  have  we  not,  Mab?  I  ordered  a  black  silk 
for  myself,  just  trimmed  with  crape — not  too  deep,  you  know, 
that  would  look  affected.  And  I  saw  such  a  lovely  costume, 
black  silk  grenadine,  with  crape  and  bugles,  and  a  bonnet  to 
match ;  the  whole  thing  not  quite  fifteen  guineas — the  very  thing 
for  you,  Grace.  I  told  the  man  to  bring  it  up  this  evening  for 
you  to  try  on.  You  are  really  too  indifferent  to  dress,  my  love 
— and  now  you  need  not  stint  yourself.  Do  you  know.  I  dare 
say  the  people  here  can  tell  us  01  a  maid." 

"  Yes,  mother  dear ;  but  before  we  do  anything,  let  us  hear 
what  Max  has  to  tell,  and  ascertain  what  we  may  really  spend," 
returned  Grace,  looking  through  her  letter,  crossing  her  t's  and 
dotting  her  i's,  and  putting  it  into  its  envelope. 

"You  are  always  such  a  prudent  puss,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  com- 
placently ;  **  you  will  hardly  know  how  to  conduct  yourself  is 
becomes  an  heiress.  I  quite  long  to  see  Max  this  evening.  By- 
the-bye,  had  we  not  better  order  dinner,  or  a  meat  tea,  or  some- 
thing?    It  is  past  five  o'clock:  Mr.  Byrne  will  not  have  dined." 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear  mother.  Ring  the  bell,  Mab.  Let  us  have 
tea  after  our  old  Albert  Crescent  style." 

"  I  am  afraid  they  will  think  us  very  shabby — eh,  dear  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  no ;  ladies  are  not  expected  to  feast." 

*'  I  wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  when  the  order  had  been  given, 
and  the  waiter  dismissed — "  I  wonder  if  Maurice  Balfour  is  still 
in  London  ?  I  should  think  he  would  hardly  have  started 
yet  ?  " 

*'  Hardly  so  soon,  said  Grace  with  a  sigh.  *'  If  he  has,  Jim- 
my will  have  a  letter  for  you." 

*'  Ob,  he  may  have  forgotten  to  write,  in  the  hurry  of  depart- 
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It  was  still  early  when  Jimmy  Byrne  was  ushered  in,  and  he 
was  received  with  the  utmost  warmth. 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Frere,  ma'am,  I  am  proud  and  delighted  to  see 
you  !  Miss  Grace,  dear,  sure  there  never  was  one  would  grace 
a  fortune  better  or  deserve  it  more  than  yourself !  But  you  are 
not  looking  so  well  as  I  would  wish.  Well,  Miss  Mabel ;  why 
you  are  quite  a  young  lady  !  " 

"  And  how  glad  we  are  to  see  you,  Timmy,"  cried  Grace,  hold- 
ing his  hand  in  both  hers.  '*  Now  that  poor  dear  Lady  Elton 
is  gone,  I  feel  more  than  ever  that  you  are  our  only  friend  in 
London." 

**  Bedad,  Miss  Grace,  you  will  find  friends  enough  now ;  in- 
deed, you  always  found  them  at  your  need,  and  no  wonder  !  " 

Then,  after  exchanging  a  few  sentences  respecting  the  sudden 
turn  of  fortune's  wheel,  the  sense  of  which  scarce  reached 
Grace's  comprehension,  Jimmy  broke  out  with : 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Frere,  ma'am,  I  quite  forgot — I  have  a  letter  here 
from  your  friend  Mr.  Balfour !  Poor  fellow,  he  sailed  this  after- 
noon. Where  is  it  ?  "  rummaging  one  pocket  after  another. 
**  No,  it  isn't  there.  Well,  now,  it's  not  often  I  do  such  a  stupid 
thing,  but  in  the  flurry  of  coming  out  I  have  just  left  it  shut  up 
in  my  desk ;  but  I'll  post  it  for  you,  ma'am,  the  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning. " 

"  Oh,  thank  you.  that  will  do  very  well.  I  dare  say  it  is  just 
a  word  of  good-bye ;  he  told  me  he  would  write." 

"  Ay,  indeed ;  I  declare  he  is  an  elegant  young  man,  but 
greatly  changed  since  I  saw  him  before  with  Mr.  Randal — he 
was  so  white  and  downcast !  'Deed  I  doubt  if  it's  a  healthy 
place  over  there  in  Germany.  Miss  Grace  doesn't  look  like  her- 
self." 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  Maurice  Balfour  ?  "  asked  Grace, 
forcing  herself  to  speak,  and  hearing  her  own  voice  as  if  it  be- 
longed to  somebody  else. 

"  Faith,  I  don't  know !  He  used  to  come  up  to  my  place 
every  evening,  and  sit  there  dead  quiet — he  that  was  the  height 
of  good  company;  and  I  am  sure  he  was  always  that  kind. 
Before  he  went,  he  gave  me  an  elegant  pipe  and  a  lot  of  books 
— new  ones,  faith  ! — *  Freeman's  Essays '  and  some  of  Maine's 
works,  just  a  treasure  of  reading;  and  made  me  promise  to 
write  to  him.     I  can't  tell  you  how  kind  and  friendly  he  Was." 

"  But  he  is  gone  !  "  saia  Grace,  and  started  at  the  despair  in 
her  own  tones,  wondering  that  the  others  too  did  not  recognize 
in  it  the  wail  of  expiring  happiness. 

"  He  is  so,  Miss  Grace,"  returned  Jimmy,  stealing  a  curious, 
loving,  uneasy  glance  at  her  from  under  his  shaggy  brows; 
"and  a  capital  appointment  he  has  got  for  a  young  fellow  that 
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has  to  work  his  way.  He  will  have  to  be  there  three  or  four 
years — may  be  settle  altogether ;  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  sorry 
he  is  gone." 

Then  they  sat  down  to  tea.  Mrs.  Frere  was  lively  and  hospit- 
able; Mab  in  uproarious  spirits ;  and  Jimmy  joyful  over  the  good 
fortune  of  his  adored  young  lady;  while  Grace,  as  usual, 
*•  poured  out,"  and  said  a  few  words  from  time  to  time  to  avert 
notice,  while  her  brain  seemed  suddenly  converted  into  a  mech- 
anism incapable  of  producing  any  other  idea,  any  other  form 
of  words,  except  "  He  is  gone  !  "  And  her  heart  seemed  dying, 
dying — hopeless ! 

This  afternoon,  this  very  afternoon — ^why  it  was  possible  they 
might  have  met  that  morning,  had  he  willed  it !  She  coulcl 
have  screamed  aloud  in  her  agony.  And  in  another  hour  Max 
would  be  there ;  and  she  must  be  composed,  and  hear  and  un- 
jderstand  all  his  explanations  about  her  fortune,  and  make  plans, 
and  evade  Max  Frere 's  keen  and  curiously  sympathetic  observa- 
tion. 

"  Mother,  my  head  is  so  bad ;  I  must  go  and  bathe  it  with 
eau-de-Cologne.  Yoii  know  I  must  get  it  clear  for  Max  this 
evening.  I  have  no  idea  as  yet,  Jimmy,  what  I  have  inherited, 
and  I  &el  all  in  the  dark." 

"  Ahem  ! — just  so ;  and  I'm  told  her  ladyship's  investments 
were  all  in  foreign  stocks,  so  nobody  knows  much  about  them, 
which  is  awkward.  But  you  have  two  good  men  at  your  back 
in  Mr.  Frere  and  his  son,"  Jimmy  said,  as  Grace  passed  out  of 
the  room. 

A  short  quarter  of  an  hour  in  silence  and  solitude  gave  Grace 
a  chance  of  rallying  her  forces.  The  fact  that  all  uncertainty 
was  ended,  though  so  miserably,  gave  her  a  certain  amount  of 
courage  and  composure.  Nothing  now  remained  but  patient 
endurance ;  to  fold  the  robe  of  concealment  with  dignity  close 
around  the  wounded,  desolate,  but  not  slaughtered,  love  which 
she  yet  could  cherish,  because  she  never  doubted  the  worth  of 
its  object.  • 

"Gracie,  dear,  are  you  better?  Do  come  in  and  see  Max. 
Jimmy  is  just  going,  too." 

Grace  rose  without  answering,  gave  a  touch  or  two  to  her 
hair,  saw  that  her  face  only  looked  pale.  She  had  shed  no 
tears,  and  followed  Mab  to  the  sitting-room,  where  she  found 
Max  in  the  act  of  placing  some  papers  on  the  table,  and  Jimmy 
taking  leave. 

"  Come  again  soon,"  said  Grace,  giving  him  her  hand.  "  Re- 
member, 1  want  you  more  than  ever ;  come  to-morrow  even- 

**  Well,  there's  no  knowing  what  you  may  be  wanting  to  do 
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to-morrow,  Miss  Grace,  dear,  so  don't  you  wait  in,  on  no  ac- 
count ;  but  I'll  call  round  about  seven,  anyhow  ;  and  I  wish  you 
a  good  evening,  Mrs.  Frere — good-bye,  Miss  Mab." 

Mab  darted  to  his  side,  away  from  Max,  with  whom  she  had 
been  talking,  and  drew  Jimmy's  head  down  to  her,  whispering 
something  eagerly  in  his  ear. 

**  Ay,  to  be  sure  ;  I  will,  never  you  fear "  Jimmy  was  be- 
ginning in  audible  tones,  when  a  small  hand  was  imperiously 
pressed  against  his  mouth,  and  Mab  escorted  him  to  the  door, 
m  order  to  exchange  some  last  words  on  the  landing. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  too  tired  for  business  to-night, 
Grace  ?  "  asked  Max,  with  a  sharp  look  at  his  cousin,  after  the 
door  closed  on  Jimmy  Byrne. 

"  I  am  far  too  much  interested  to  feel  the  fatigue,  Max ;  re- 
member, I  am  as  yet  all  in  the  dark.  Mother,  had  not  Mab  better 
go  to  bed,  as  we  are  going  to  talk  of  business,  and  it  is  past 
nine  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  a  bit  sleepy ;  why  may  I  not  hear  .^  I  will  not  say 
a  word." 

But  the  sense  of  the  house  was  against  her ;  even  Mrs.  Frere 
was  anxious  she  should  go,  and  to  facilitate  matters,  accompan- 
ied her  to  her  room. 

"  Grace,"  said  Max,  directly  they  were  alone,  '*  let  me  tell  you 
before  my  aunt  returns  that  I  am  afraid  she  will  be  awfully  dis- 
appointea.  I  say  she  will  be,  for  I  see  you  are  in  a  present  con- 
dition of  doubt,  and  by  no  means  elated.  Do  you  know,  we 
begin  to  think  that  Lady  Elton  has  left  little  or  nothing  except 
her  furniture,  jewels,  and  clothes  ;  for  the  last  ten  days  we  have 
been  looking  through  her  papers,  and  we  find  no  trace  of  prop- 
erty, except  one  small  investment.  She  has  left  no  debts,  ap- 
parently, and  her  affairs  seem  in  perfect  order — but "     He 

paused. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  on  my  mother's  account,"  returned  Grace, 
quietly,  "  and  it  seems  very  strange " 

Here  Mrs.  Frere  re-entered  the  room,  smiling  in  anticipation 
of  the  delightful  revelations  about  to  be  made  of  riches  far  be- 
yond even  her  "great  expectations." 

"Now,  then,  suppose  I  read  the  will  to  you,"  said  Max,  as 
4iis  aunt  seated  herself  in  an  easy-chair.  "  It  is  short  and  sim- 
ple enough,"  and  he  proceeded  to  skim  rapidly  the  technical 
preamble,  dwelling  with  clear  enunciation  on  the  absolute  and 
succinct  bequests. 

After  a  small  legacy  to  Luigi,  another  to  her  maid,  an  antique 
ring  to  Mr.  Frere,  a  cabinet  and  pair  of  vases,  which  he  had 
always  admired,  to  her  nephew.  Maxwell  Frere,  as  a  token  of 
regard,  Lady  Elton  bequeathed  the  whole  of  her  property,  real 
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and  personal,  to  Grace  Frere,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel 
Joscelyn  Frere. 

"  That  is  the  gist  of  the  matter,"  said  Max,  laying  down  the 
paper,  "and  constitutes  yoU  residuary  legatee." 

"  A  true  friend — a  good  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  a  good 
deal  affected,  and  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

Grace,  who  kept  very  still  and  quiet,  asked  to  look  at  the  doc- 
ument, and  observed  :  **  It  was  signed,  then,  while  I  was  in  Lon- 
don last  April." 

"  Yes — about  a  week  before  she  started  with  you  for  Ger- 
many." 

"  And  did  you  know  ?  " 

"That  I  was  her  executor?  Yes,  but  not  that  you  were  her 
residuary  legatee  till  the  day  she  left." 

"  And  now,  dear  Max,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  beaming  out  upon 
them  from  the  temporary  eclipse  of  her  handkerchief,  "  Grace 
would  like  to  know,  at  least  to  have  an  idea  of,  the  probable 
amount  of  property  our  dear  friend  has  left — what  income,  for 
instance." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  began  Max,  as  his  aunt  paused  in  the 
effort  to  put  a  leading  question,  "  that  we  can  find  little  or  no 
property  of  any  description.  There  are  two  thousand  pounds 
in  Indian  railway  debentures,  bought  many  years  ago,  so  they 
pay  a  very  good  percentage ;  there  is  a  balance  of  something 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  at  the  bankers.  There  are  a  lot  ot 
things  in  her  rooms  that  will  sell  pretty  well,  some  furniture — 
and  there  don't  seem  to  be  any  debts — but  beyond  this  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  farthing." 

Mrs.  Frere's  face  had  grown  more  and  more  dismayed  and 
horror-struck  while  Max  spoke,  and  now  indignation  lit  up  her 
eyes  with  unusual  tires. 

"  But,  Max,  she  could  not  have  spent  less  than  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  a  year !  Where  has  all  that  gone  to  ?  It  is  too 
soon  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  everything,  but  it  is  impossible 
that  there  is  not  a  large  fortune  somewhere." 

"Just  what  1  thought,"  returned  Max,  kindly.  "But  I  am 
afraid  I  can  partly  explain  the  reason.  It  seems  from  what 
Messrs.  Greenwood,  her  solicitors,  tell  me,  (which  is  fully  cor- 
roborated by  entries  in  her  cash-book),  that  some  time  ago  she 
sunk  nearly  all  her  capital  in  a  life  annuity.  I  remember  she 
had  been  very  ill,  somewhere  in  the  north  of  Italy,  about  that 
time ;  but  even  allowing  for  this,  she  must  have  got  rid  of  a 
great  deal  of  money  somehow.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  for 
Grace's  disappointment,  my  dear  aunt,  but  she  cannot  count  on 
more  than  between  three  and  four  thousand,  taking  everything 
into  consideration.     It  is  most  extraordinary ;  my  father  cannot 
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make  it  out ;  he  is  dreadfully  shocked.  la  short,  is  inclined  to 
doubt,  that  having  been  guilty  of  such  mysterious  crimes  against 
the  Majesty  of  Mammon,  the  deceased  was  deserving  of  Chris- 
tian burial.  There  may  be  some  explanation  in  the  papers  di- 
rected to  you  specially,  Grace." 

"  It  is  too  cruel  and  wicked,"  cried  Mrs.  Frere,  her  delicate 
cheek  flushing.  '*  There  has  been  some  frightful  conspiracy  to 
defraud  my  dear  Grace.  Depend  upon  it,  those  horrid  solicit- 
ors have  juggled  away  a  quantity  of  money.  I  feel  convinced 
they  have.  No  one  else  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  it  is 
your  duty,  Max,  both  as  executor  and  nearest  of  kin,  to  unmask 
their  villainy  and  recover  my  poor,  plundered  child's  property." 
.  Max  looked  at  ^er  half  amused,  half  in  pity»  slightly  elevat- 
ing his  eyebrows. 

"  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  are  vexed,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
think  you  will  find  that  no  one  is  to  blame  except  Lady  Elton 
herself." 

"Who  had  certainly  a  right  to  do  what  she  liked  with  her 
own,"  said  Grace,  who  had  listened  in  singular  silence,  consid- 
ering that  it  was  her  own  fortune  that  was  under  discussion. 
*•  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  never  anticipated  riches  from  this 
bequest.  What  do  these  two  thousand  pounds  yield,  Max — I 
mean,  what  income  ?  " 

'•  They  pay  six  per  cent." 

"To  think,"  resumed  Mrs.  Frere,  carried  quite  out  of  her  or- 
dinary quiet  and  soft  composure,  "  of  being  dragged  away  from 
our  happy,  comfortable  home  in  Germany  for  a  miserable  trifle 
like  this  !  deluded  with  hopes  too  bright  to  last !  It  is  our  fate, 
I  suppose ;  poverty  and  obscurity  seem  to  be  our  lot — and  I  can 
bear  it,  if  it  is  the  will  of  heaven.  But  not  to  see  the  man  who 
ought  to  be  her  friend  and  champion,  sitting  down  tamely,  to 
let  Grace  be  robbed  by  unprincipled  wretches  without  striking 
a  blow  in  her  defense !  And  what  a  disappointment  to  my  poor 
Randal,  who  has  not  yet  received  my  joyful  letter !  " 

**  Gad  !  you  all  seem  to  appropriate  Grace's  fortune  so  com- 
pletely," cried  Max,  a  little  impatiently,  "that  I  do  not  wonder 
at  her  indifference  in  the  matter." 

"  It  is  their's  as  much  as  mine.  Max,  and  I  am  not  indifferent, 
only  I  feel  ill  and  tired ;  I  think  I  have  caught  cold — ^my  chest 
pains  me." 

"  What  will  they  say  in  Zittau  ? "  coatinued  Mrs.  Frere. 
"They  will  think  us  all  im posters.  Why,  we  are  very  little  bet- 
ter off  than  we  were.     It  is  too  cruel,  after  all  my  hopes." 

The  poor  lady  burst  into  real  tears,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  Grace^  coming  to  her  side,  gently,  lov- 
ingly, yet  with  a  certain  Itstlessness  which  struck  Max  as  .a  new 
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£^nd  strange  characteristic  in  her  manner,  "  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
you  so  grieved.  Had  we  not  imagined  great  wealth,  how  de- 
lighted we  sRould  have  been  with  what  really  is  ours  ;  it  is  an 
important  addition  to  our  income,  and  besides  there  will  be 
much  that  is  useful — and — do  try  to  look  at  the  best  side." 

'*  Best !  "  cried  poor  Mrs.  Frere,  "  there  is  no  best !  but  I  am 
not  fit  company  for  two  such  philosophers  as  you  and  your 
cousin.  I  am  only  fit  to  be  by  myself,"  rising,  "so  good-night. 
Max,  and  remember,  I  solemnly  charge  you  to  defend  the  cause 
of  the  fatherless  against  the  machinations  of  villains,"  with 
which  tremendous  peroration  Mrs.  Frere  hastily  left  the  room. 

•'  My  poor,  dear  mother,"  said  Grace,  looking  after  her;  **it 
is  more  than  she  can  bear !  I  hope.  Max,  you  do  not  mind 
anything  she  has  said  in  the  bitterness  of  her  disappointment  ?  " 

"Not  I;  not  the  very  least.  I  am  deucedly  sorry  myself; 
but,  Grace,  I  am  more  concerned  at  your  ««concern  than  any- 
thing else.  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  unwell,  or  something  has 
happened " 

"  Oh,  no !  "  she  returned,  with  a  smile,  which  sent  a  curious 
thrill  of  pain  through  her  self-possessed,  worldly  cousin ;  "  I 
think  I  have  a  bad  cold.  I  shall  keep  in  bed  to-morrow.  I 
suppose  I  need  not  see  any  one.  You  can  do  everything  with- 
out me?  and  after,  we  must  leave  this  hotel.  Max,  it  is  too 
costly,  you  know,"  her  pale  face  flushing  crimson  and  then 
growing  white  again.     "  I  have  debts,  too,  of  my  own  to  pay." 

"Do  not  think  of  that — at  least,  do  what  will  make  you  most 
content  ;*  above  all,  look  on  me  as  your  friend,  trust  me,  believe 
in  me." 

"  I  think  you  are  very  good  to  me,  but  I  really  do  not  feel  as 
if  I  could  speak  or  understand  any  more !  The  day  after  to- 
morrow, if  you  can  spare  time,  let  us  talk  over  everything. 
Good-night,  Max," 

"Goodrnight." 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

THE  cold  of  which  Grace  complained  was  sufficiently  bad 
next  morning  to  entitle  her  to  a  mustard  plaster,  and  the 
privacy  of  her  bedroom.  Consequently,  when  Max,  who  felt 
dimly  uneasy  about  his  cousin,  .called  to  inquire  for  her  on  his 
way  to  the  city,  he  could  not  see  any  of  the  party.  "  Miss  Frere  " 
was  reported  to  be  "  very  unwell,  and  Mrs.  Frere  was  with  her." 
The  long  spell  of  quiet  and  silence  thus  secured  was  invalu- 
able to  Grace.  In  the  semi-darkness  of  her  own  chamber  she 
made  her  moan  to  herself;  she  gazed  long  and  fondly  on  the 
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dead  form  of  love  and  joy,  shown  to  her  a  moment,  and  then 
snatched  away  probably  forever ;  her  aching  gri^f  sweetened, 
even  while  it  was  rendered  more  poignant,  by  the  consciousness 
that  h^y  too,  was  suflfering — that  perhaps  some  barrier  other 
than  his  will  existed  between  them,  and  that,  therefore,  he  had 
sought  safety  in  flight. 

Had  it  indeed  been  the  inequality  of  their  fortunes  which  had 
frightened  Maurice  away?  How  cruel  to  think  that  a  natural 
mistake  might  have  lost  her  what  no  wealth  could  purchase ; 
and  even  now  the  winds  and  waves  were  wafting  him  further 
and  further,  and  she  must  stay  still  and  let  all  go — all,  and  so 
with  many  a  wreath  of  tender  memory — ^with  loving  tears  of 
fondest  regret — ^with  the  incense  of  loyalest  faith,  sne  buried 
her  dead  love  deep  in  the  innermost  vault  of  her  heart,  gently 
but  firmly  closing  the  door  upon  it,  and  turning  resolutely, 
patiently  to  face  the  living  world. 

Jimmy  Byrne  was  dreadfully  distressed  to  find  his  **darlin' 
young  lady  "  so  unwell.  But  Grace,  eager  to  be  up  and  doing, 
with  an  energy  slightly  feverish,  rose  and  dressed  to  receive  him. 
Mrs.  Frere  was  still  in  a  state  of  the  highest  indignation  against 
some  person  or  persons  unknown,  who  had  with  malice  prepense 
conspired  to  defraud  her  child  ;  nor  did  she  hold  Max  unblamed 
— there  had  been  culpable  neglect  somewhere,  but  they  would 
never  find  it  out.  The  widow  and  the  fatherless  were  at  the 
mercy  of  unprincipled  worldlings.  • 

'*  Would  to  heaven,  my  dear  Mr.  Byrne,  that  we  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  really  respectable  people— ^<?«r  firm,  for  instance. 
There  is  no  knowing  what  havoc  those  Greenwoods  (who  ap- 
pear to  be  inferior  persons)  have  made  with  poor,  dear  Lady 
Elton's  property.     Is  it  not  too  bad  }  " 

*•  Faith,  it  is  so,  Mrs.  Frere,  ma'am ;  but  I  must  say,  there 
always  was  whispers — reports,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  about 
her  ladyship's  investments.  No  one  ever  knew  where  her 
money  was — indeed,  Mr.  Gregg  said  to  me.  not  long  after  she 
came  back  from  Italy,  when  Mr.  Frere  had  to  sign  some  docu- 
ment connected  with  a  transfer  of  stock,  or  some  such  thing, 
*  Mark  my  words,  Byrne,*  says  he,  *  she's  making  ducks  and  drakes 
of  her  money,  as  Mr.  Maxwell  will  find  out.'  To  be  sure,  when 
she  lived  in  such  good  style,  yet  never  extravagant,  people  be- 
gan to  think  she  had  a  power  of  money." 

"  I  consider  it  cruel,  absolutely  cruel,  not  to  have  explained 
matters  to  Grace — to  let  us  imagine  we  were  wealthy,  and  then 
to  hurl  one  into  poverty  again." 

••  And  no  doubt  Lady  Elton  would  have  told  me,  but  she  was 
snatched  from  us  so  soon,"  said  Grace,  gently.     "  Indeed,  moth- 
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er,  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  have  as  much  as  Max  says 
remains.  He  told  us  last  night,  Jimmy,  that  there  were  two 
thousand  pounds  in  Indian  railways,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  in  the  bank.  Then  all  the  beautiful  furniture  and  thinjg^s, 
and  some  jewels — why,  a  month  ago  we  would  have  thought 
this  riches." 

"  True,  for  you.  Miss  Grace,  dear ;  one  thing  with  another, 
you  may  set  the  sum  total  at,  may  be,  four  thousand  pounds, 
besides  picking  out  enough  furniture  to  set  up  a  pretty  little 
house  of  your  own,  if  you  like." 

**That  would  be  very  nice,"  said  Grace,  thoughtfully. 

**  As  to  me,"  observed  Mrs.  Frere,  "  I  cannot  forget  my  hopes 
and  expectations  as  readily  as  Grace ;  youth  is  naturally  vola- 
tile, but  when  I  think  of  the  disappointment  to  my  dear  Randal, 
to  whom  I  wrote  in  the  first  flush  of  my  hopes,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  bitterly." 

The  conversation  then  fell  to  Grace  and  Jimmy  Byrne's  share, 
and  turned,  as  it  generally  did,  on  domestic  and  financial  ar- 
rangements. 

*'  Let  me  see  the  letter,"  said  Grace  to  her  mother,  when  Jim- 
my had  left  them,  for  Mrs.  Frere  had  been  too  full  of  her  griev- 
ances to  do  more  than  glance  through  Balfour's  epistle  and  lay 
it  aside.  She  handed  it  to  her  daughter,  and  Grace  opened  it 
with  an  indescribable  thrill  of  sad  pleasure,  which  the  sight  of 
lines  so  lately  traced  by  the  hand  she  might  never  touch  again 
naturally  aroused.  The  letter  was  short,  and  somewhat  con- 
strained. On  reaching  London  he  found  that  his  friend  Darnell 
was  anxious  to  be  off  as  soon  as  possible,  but  till  the  day  before, 
they  were  not  sure  they  could  start  on  the  ist.  He  thanked 
Mrs.  Frere  for  the  happiest  days  he  had  ever  spent,  and  said  he 
would  write  on  reaching  Melbourne.  Finally,  he  sent  his  best 
wishes  to  Grace,  and  earnestly  hoped  her  good  fortune  would 
bring  her  all  the  happiness  she  so  well  deserved.  Something 
had  been  written  after  and  scratched  out,  and  Grace  strove  to 
decipher  it  till  her  eyes  ached ;  she  could  only  make  out,  or 
thought  she  made  out,  the  word  **  tell."  Then  came  love  to 
Mab,  and  the  conclusion. 

A  strain  of  sadness  seemed  to  pervade  the  letter,  though 
Grace  could  hardly  have  pointed  out  any  positive  indication. 

And  this,  then,  was  the  last  link  of  the  chain  that  had  been 
so  rudely  snapped.  Mrs.  Frere  did  not  seem  to  remember  the 
letter,  or  the  writer,  so  Grace  slipped  it  into  her  pocket  to  place 
it  among  the. few  treasures  she  possessed,  while  her  mother  was 
saying : 

"  Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  dear,  to  write  fo  Dalbers- 
dorf ;  let  us  understand  matters  a  little  first,  and  then  make  the 
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best  of  it,  I  must  say,  I  am  thankful  Cousin  Alvsleben  is  not 
here  to  cross-examine  us  as  to  the  amount  of  your  inheritance ; 
it  is  dreadfully  mortifying  to  be  obliged  to  confess  such  a  falling 
off.    We  must  really  make  the  best  of  it." 

"That  troubles  me  very  little.  And,  dearest  mother,  when 
everything  is  settled,  you  will  find  that  we  shall  be  quite  com- 
fortably off,  and  much  easier  than  we  were,  so  do  pray  cheer  up. 
It  makes  me  miserable  to  see  your  face." 

Perhaps  the  highest  tribute  to  the  influence  of  his  late  sister- 
in-law  was  paid  by  Mr.  Frere,  when  he  spared  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  his  valuable  time  to  make  a  morning,  or,  rather,  after- 
noon call  upon  his  relatives,  the  third  day  after  their  arrival,  on 
his  way  home  from  the  city.  Mrs.  Frere  and  Mab  were  out  on 
an  expedition  to  find  apartments,  and  Grace  received  him 
alone. 

She  felt  inwardly  amused  at  the  calm  indifference  with  which 
she  took  his  visit,  comparing  it  with  her  condition  of  mind  on 
their  first  interview,  when  he  was  the  all-powerful  father  of  Max. 
Now  she  felt  pleasantly  grateful  to  him  for  the  timely  help  he 
had  afforded  them,  but  perfectly  at  ease.  The  absolute  money 
value  bequeathed  bv  her  friend  might  b6  small,  but  she  felt  that 
the  status  conferred  upon  her  by  being  constituted  Lady  Elton's 
sole  legatee  was  considerable. 

Grace  was  writing  to  Randal,  explaining  the  state  of  affairs 
they  had  found  on  reaching  London,  when  *'  Mr.  Frere  "  was 
solemnly  announced,  and  expecting  Max,  she  was  a  good  deal 
surprised  to  see  the  cold,  strong  features  and  stiff  figure  of  her 
uncle, 

"  Uncle  Frere,"  she  exclaimed,  rising  to  meet  him,  the  color 
coming  into  her  pale  cheek,  '*  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you." 

"  You  are  welcome  back  to  England,"  he  said,  with  a  polity 
smile.  "  I  regret  to  hear  you  are  indisposed,"  and  he  took  the 
chair  she  offered. 

After  the  exchange  of  some  commonplaces,  he  broached  the 
subject  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  stem 
indignation  of  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  Lady  Elton's 
fortune  had  disappeared,  hinting  at  the  painful  surmises  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  and  lamenting  it  chiefly  on  his  niece's  ac- 
count. 

**  Do  not  trouble  about  me,"  said  Grace.  "  You  know  what 
an  important  addition  the  little  she  has  left  will  be  to  us.  I 
have  no  feeling  save  the  warmest  gratitude  to  dear  Lady  Elton 
for  her  kind  thought  of  me,  and  for  thus  lifting  us  above  the  ex- 
treme pressure  of  too  limited  an  income — to  say  nothing  of  the 
joy  of  paying  my  just  debts,  and  amongst  them,  dear  uncle,  I 
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reckon  what  you  so  kindly  and  generously  ga\'e  my  mother, 
without  which  she  could  not  have  joined  me  in  Germany,  I 
have  always  wished  to  thank  you  for  it." 

And  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  her  usual  frank  im- 
pulsiveness. Mr.  Frere  was  a  good  deal  put  out  by  so  uncon- 
ventional a  proceeding ;  nevertheless,  he  took  the  fair,  soft  hand 
not  unkindly. 

**  You  are  a  young  lady  of  unusually  correct  principles,  I  per- 
ceive," he  said,  a  little  less  coldly  than  usual.  **  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, wish  for  repayment  of  what  was  a  free  gift.  I  always 
intended  to  assist  my  brother's  widow,  so  do  not  mention  that 
matter  again,  if  you  please.  In  arranging  your  affairs  and  future 
system  of  life,  both  Max  and  myself  will  be  most  happy  to  give 
you  every  assistance." 

**  I  am  greatly  obliged,  and  must  not,  then,  contradict  you. 
But,  uncle,  Max  tells  me  there  is  a  packet  of  papers  to  be 
opened  by  me  only ;  this  may  throw  some  light  on  poor  Lady 
Elton's  past  history.     Max  promised  to  bring  it  this  evening." 

**  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  you  gather  from  its  contents  ; 
and  now  I  must  bid  you  good-morning.  If  your  cold  permits, 
perhaps  you  and  Mrs.  Frere  will  do  me  the  pleasure  of  dining 
at  my  house  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Thank you  ;  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  much  better." 

Mr.  Frere  bowed  himself  out  with  his  usual  stiff  politeness, 
and  Grace,  after  a  few  minutes'  thought,  returned  to  her  letter. 

**  Dear  me ! — so  Richard  Frere  absolutely  condescended  to 
call }  "  cried  the  mother,  as  she  sat  down  and  received  Grace's 
report  of  the  visit.  •*  I  suppose,  if  you  had  inherited  all  Lady 
Elton's  money,  your  uncle  would  have  paid  his  respects  every 
day.    The  adoration  of  Mammon  in  some  people  is  amazing." 

*'  Uncle  Frere  helped  us  very  much,  mother,  we  must  al- 
low?" 

*•  Yes,  he  did — ^he  did,  indeed  !  "  returned  Mrs.  Frere,  smil- 
ing. **  I  am,  perhaps,  too  sensitive.  The  men  whose  society  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  were  so  high-minded,  so  superior  to 
the  influence  of  filthy  lucre,  that  I  am  probably  spoiled  for  oth- 
ers. I  cannot  say  I  care  for  going  to  dine  with  Richard  Frere. 
I  am  sure  I  remember  our  last,  our  only  dinner  there  with  un- 
speakable horror !  Never  shall  I  forget  the  criiel  way  he  spoke 
to  my  dear  boy ;  and,  indeed.  Max  was  not  much  better.  No, 
I  never  can  forget  it !"  and  poor  Mrs.  Frere  absolutely  shud- 
dered at  the  horrible  recollection. 

"  But,  mother  dear,  we  really  must  not  take  Mab,  You  know 
there  will  be  business  to  talk  over,  and  Mr.  Frere  would  not 
like  it." 

'•  How  can  we  leave  her  alone  ?  and  we  have  no  one  to  leave 
with  her!" 
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*'  I  know.  But  for  once,  Mab,  you  will  not  mind  going  to  bed 
early ;  and,  I  dare  say,  that  nice  chambermaid  you  like  will  give 
you  your  tea." 

**  Oh,  I  donot  want  to  go  ! "  said  Mab,  scornfully,  "  I  don't 
want  to  be  sat  upon  by  Uncle  Frere;  and  I  know  he  hates 
children ! " 

"  You  are  getting  out  of  childhood  now,  dear  Mab ;  you  are 
nearly  eleven." 

The  memory  of  her  first  dinner  at  Uncle  Frere's  was  vividly 
before  Grace's  mind.  All  through  her  second  she  thought  how 
much  more  assured  was  her  position — how  much  calmer  her 
feelings ;  and  yet  she  would  almost  willingly  have  gone  back  to 
that  day  of  dread  could  she  have  the  bright  bits  in  the  tessel- 
lated pavement  of  her  life  to  tread  over  ^ain — she  felt  so  won- 
derfully older,  so  strangely  hopeless  and  resigned. 

She  was,  in  Uncle  Frere's  opinion,  so  far  as  he  could  recall 
his  first  impressions,  immensely  improved ;  while  to  Max,  the 
slight  change  in  her  look  and  voice  and  manner — a  change  so 
•subtle  that  it  entirely  escaped  her  mother — was  infinitely  inter- 
esting and  puzzling.  He,  of  course,  attributed  it  to  regret  for 
some  German  lover ;  and,  from  whatever  motive,  he  apparently 
accepted  the  position  of  friend  and  adviser,  without  betraying  a 
tinge  of  tenderness  or  admiration,  as  if  he,  too,  was  anxious  to 
bury  the  outburst,  of  which  perhaps  he  was  ashamed,  in  oblivion. 

The  dinner  was  less  terrible  than  Mrs.  Frere  anticipated. 
While  the  servants  were  in  the  room,  the  conversation  turned 
chiefly  upon  Germany,  and  Mrs.  Frere  took  a  fair  share  in  it ; 
nor  was  Grace  dull  or  silent.  Indeed,  once  interested  in  any 
topic,  her  intellect  and  fancy  quickly  woke  up,  to  sparkle  on  the 
surface,  even  when  her  heart  ached. 

**  As  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters  may  glow, 
While  the  tide  runs  in  darkness  and  coldness  below." 

Afterwards  in  the  drawing-room  the  business  uppermost  in 
all  their  minds  was  fully  discussed,  while  Grace  was  often  obliged 
to  steady  her  voice  by  an  effort  as  her  first  meeting  with  Lady 
Elton  in  that  room  came  back  to  her  mind.  Max  was  most  ju- 
dicious in  his  advice  and  suggestions,  and  without  uttering  a 
word  of  overt  sympathy,  conveyed  to  Grace,  she  knew  not  how, 
k  sense  of  comfort  and  comprehension. 

Still  she  heard  in  a  kind  of  dream,  as  if  she  had  not  yet  rallied 
all  her  mental  powers,  proposals  forgetting  the  landlord  to  remit 
the  remainder  of  Lady  Elton's  lease,  which,  as  rents  were  ris- 
ing, he  no  doubt  would ;  for  selling  off  what  furniture  and  orna- 
ments Grace  did  not  require,  by  auction,  for  owing  to  the  late 
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owner's  reputation  as  a  connoisseur,  high  prices  might  be  real- 
ized ;  of  possible  investments  for  the  proceeds,  etc.,  etc. — into 
all  of  which  Mrs.  Frere  entered  with  much  zest ;  and  when 
Grace  sbmewhat  languidly  suggested  taking  a  small  hoylsein  of 
near  London,  both  Mr.  Frere  and  Max  highly  approved.  So  th^ 
evening  passed  quickly,  and  the  parti  carr^  separated  w^fl 
pleased  with  each  other.  ,  ' 

Before  Grace  slept  she  opened  the  packet  which  Max  ha4 
given  her  at  parting— opened  it  with  a  thrill  of  tenderness  and 
anticipation.  Would  it  solve  the  mystery  of  her  dear  friend's 
life  ?  No.  The  parcel  contained  manuscript  sketches  of  places 
and  people,  legends  picked  up  in  out-of-the-way  comers  of 
France  and  Germany;  and  with  these  a  memo  addressed  to 
Grace,  in  which  the  writer  stated  that  she  had  collected  these 
scribblings  of  past  idle  hours,  thinking  they  might  perhaps  be  of 
use  to  Randal,  or  even  to  herself,  should  she  ever  take  up  the 
pen — "which."  she  added,  "you  are  much  more  capable  of 
wielding."  This  message  from  the  grave  touched  Grace  pro- 
foundly, and  sunk  into  her  mind,  to  bring  forth  fruit  hereafter. 

Removed  into  modest  but  comfortable  lodgings,  and  settled 
pro  tern,,  Mrs.  Frere  had  time  to  develop  intense  eagerness  for 
the  moment  when  she  could  range  through  the  beautiful  rooms 
which  now  belonged  to  her  daughter,  and  her- conversation  was 
largely  interspersed  with  such  interjections  and  interpolations 
as :  "  Grace,  that  writing-table  in  Lady  Elton's  study  would  do 
admirably  for  Randal ;"  or,  **  Do  you  remember,  dear,  the  small 
sofa  that  stood  near  the  fireplace  }  It  will  suit  the  sort  of  room  y 
we  shall  have  exactly;"  or,  "Those  squares  of  Persian  carpet 
will  fit  any  house,  and  the  smaller  china  ornaments  would  make 
the  most  ordinary  villa  elegant.*'  In  short,  Mrs.  Frere  furnished 
a  score  of  houses  in  her  mind,  by  which  agreeable  occupation 
the  poignancy  of  her  disappointment  was  considerably  blunted. 

Then  came  a  delightful  episode,  when  Lady  Elton's  jewel- 
case  was  brought  from  the  bank  to  be  valued  and  inspected.  It 
was  more  richly .  supplied  than  either  Max  or  Mrs.  Frere  ex- 
pected, and  the  sight  of  its  sparkling  treasures  was  most  con-* 
solatory  to  her  and  exciting  to  Mab. 

Meantime  Randal  gave  no  sign.  It  was  now  a  month  §ince 
Lady  Elton's  death,  and  he  had  not  written.  Mrs.  Frere,  from 
vague  wondering  why  Randal  did  not  write,  grew  gradually 
more  and  more  uneasy,  and  Grace  at  last  showed  her  anxiety •* 

Not  even  the  interesting  event  of  takii)g  possession  of  Laay 
Elton's  rooms,  nor  the  question  of  choosing  an  abode,  could 
still  the  disquiet  which  each  day  increased  as  morning  after 
morning  came  and  brought  no  letter. 
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It  wias  about  six  weeks  after  Mrs.  Frere  and  her  daughter? 
had  returned  to  London.  Grace  had  begun  to  chafe  a  little  at 
the  law's  delay ;  so  many  small  preliminaries  were  to  i)e  gone 
through  before  they  could  take  steps  to  settle  themselves  defi- 
nitely, and  she  longed  to  be  in  a  quiet  home,  for,  in  spite  of  her 
literary  proclivities,  she  had  a  true  housewifely  taste.  The 
weather  had  been  rather  chill  and  wet  for  the  last  week,  but  this 
particular  morning  had  risen  clear  and  bright,  tempting  Grace  to 
rise  early  and  write  a  long  letter  to  Friede  before  her  mother  and 
Mab  descended  to  breakfast. 

It  was  little  more  than  seven  o'clock  when  she  set  forth  her 
.writing  things  in  place  of  the  looking-glass,  which  she  removed 
from  her  little  dressing-table,  and  she  had  accomplished  the  first 
page  of  her  letter  when  she  heard  a  tap  at  the  door. 

"Is  it  you,  Emma.?" 

"Yes,  'm,"  and  the  servant  of  the  house  entered.  "If  you 
please,  miss,  there's  a  gentleman  downstairs  wants  to  see  you." 

"  A  gentleman  at  this  hour !    Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  will  not  give  his  name,  miss  ;  he  says  you'll  know  him 
well  enough  when  you  see  him." 

A  sudden  shiver  went  through  her  veins,  as  Grace  thought : 
^*  Could  it  be  Maurice  Balfour,  recalled  by  some  strange  chance  !  " 
but  the  idea  was  ridiculous ;  so  without  further  remark  she  fol- 
lowed the  girl  to  the  dining-room,  where,  arrayed  in  a  correct 
traveling  suit,  with  the  strap  of  his  courier-bag  across  his  chest, 
and  looking  very  brown,  stood  Randal. 

Of  course  Grace  was  startled,  yet  genuinely  glad  to  see  him. 
What  brought  him  back  so  unexpectedly  ? 

"Well,  they  had  been  knocking  about  Hungary,"  he  said, 
"  having  come  up  the  Danube  to  while  away  the  hot  season,  and 
enable  Sir  Alexander  to  publish  *  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Social, 
Political,  and  Industrial  Condition  of  Hungary  ;*  for  the  fellow 
fancies  he  is  a  universal  genius.  It  was  rather  slow  work,  as  I 
spoke  neither  German  nor  Hungarian ;  and  it  was  only  in  the 
towns  that  French  was  any  good.  When  we  got  to  Pesth,  I 
had  a  pretty  severe  touch  of  low  fever ;  and  Sir  Alexander  spoke 
rather  brutally,  hinting  at  my  being  a  hinderance  to  his  making  a 
searching  examination  of  the  Carpathians.  So  I  just  told  him 
not  to  trouble  about  me ;  I  preferred  returning.  Then  I  found 
he  had  picked  up  a  seedy  German,  who  was  able  to  murder 
every  European  language  more  or  less — English  especially — and 
who  gave  his  valuable  services  for  something  like  twenty  pounds 
a  year  and  the  baronet's  old  clothes.  I  wished  him  joy  of  the 
bargain,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  strong  enough,  started  off  home. 
So  here  I  am,  my  darling !  I  suppose  you  can  get  me  a  room  ? 
I  told  the  girl  to  pay  the  cab,  and  take  in  my  traps,  for  to  tell 
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you  the  truth  I  haven't  much  more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen 
shillings  about  me;  and  by-the-bye,  Grace,  I  must  lodge 
twenty-five  pounds  to  Sir  Alexander's  credit  to-day  or  to-mor- 
row. I  was  obliged  to  ask  him  for  an  advance,  for  you  see, 
what  with  being  ill  and  one  thing  or  another,  I  was  run  aground." 

"  Very  well,  Randal,*'  was  all  Grace  could  say  to  this  voluble 
speech,  which  was  rattled  out  with  the  most  complete  self-con- 
tent, **  I  will  see  about  a  room  for  you,  and  let  my  mother  know 
you  are  here." 

"  How  goes  the  mother  and  Mab  ?  "  asked  Randal.  "  As  to 
you,  Grace,  I  can't  say  you  are  looking  first-rate." 

But  Grace  had  gone  to  rejoice  her  mother's  heart  with  the 
news  of  his  arrival,  and  great  was  the  commotion  which  ensued. 
Mrs.  Frere,  who  was  but  half  dressed,  impeded  her  own  prog- 
ress by  her  excessive  haste ;  and  Mab  came  rushing  down,  her 
hair  flying  about  and  her  boots  unbuttoned,  fully  expecting  that 
Randal  had  brought  home  the  Sphinx,  or  at  least  a  mummy. 

The  day  which  ensued  was  disturbed,  but  on  the  whole  pleas- 
ant. Randal  was  very  lively,  amusing,  and  Grace  thought  im- 
proved. It  was  rather  too  early  to  mentiqn  plans,  beyoi:d  their 
general  scheme  of  taking  a  house  and  settling  themselves  in 
London,  of  which  Randal  highly  approved,  and  mentioned  en 
passant  that  he  himself  had  serious  thoughts,  now  that  their 
circumstances  were  a  little  easier,  of  studying  for  the  bar.  It 
was  a  gentleman-like  profession ;  it  fitted  in  well  with  literary 
pursuits,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Uppinham  had  strongly  rec- 
ommended it.  Mrs.  Frere  was  quite  enchanted  with  this  sug- 
gestion, and  Grace  let  it  pass.  They  had  quite  an  exhilarating 
little  dinner,  to  which,  out  of  his  remaining  thirteen  shillings, 
Randal  contributed  a  bottle  of  champagne  with  the  air  of  a 
prince.  "The  dear  fellow  was  always  so  generous,"  as  his 
mother  said.  He  was  not  so  much  aifected  by  the  sad  falling 
off  in  Lady  Elton's  fortune  as  Mrs.  Frere ;  for,  owing  to  his 
moving  from  place  to  place,  he  received  both  her  letters  on  the 
Subject  at  the  same  time.  So  he  dismissed  the  matter  by  ob- 
serving that  it  was  a  deuced  shame  of  the  person  or  persons 
unknown,  who  had  robbed  Grace. 

"Randal,"  said  his  sister,  hesitatingly,  with  her  eyes  bent 
down,  when  they  happened  to  be  a  few  moments  alone,  *'  I  ought 
to  warn  you  that  we  are  obliged  to  see  a  great  deal  of  Max 
Frere.     He  may  come  in  this  everting." 

-  "Indeed!"  returned  Randal,  moving  a  little  uneasily  in  his 
chair,  and  paused  an  instant.  "  Well,  Grade,'*  he  resumed,  "as 
we  must  meet,  why  the  sooner  the  better.  I  aiti  not  going  to 
let  myself  be  awkward  and  uncomfortable  on  account  of  an  un- 
lucky n^istake  which  after  all  has  cost  him  nothing ;  and  I  fancy 
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he  forgives  me,  for  the  sake  of  my  pretty  sister.    Eh,  Grace 
Max  has  always  been  a  bit  spoons  about  you." 

Grace  was  too  mortified  by  his  callousness  to  ahswer  or  notice 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech.  What  matter  what  Randal 
thought  ?  he  was  hopelessly  dead  to  all  the  motives  which  would 
spur  her  on.  She  foresaw  he  would  be  on  her  hands  all  the 
days  of  his  life. 

"  I  am  glad  it  will  not  cost  you  too  much  to  meet  him  ;  he  has 
been  very  good  and  generous,"  she  said,  coldly. 

•'  For  which  you  have  my  full  permission  to  reward  him,"  re- 
plied Randal,  with  an  uneasy  laugh,  **  Really,  Grace,  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  winding-up  to  marry  Max  Frere." 

"That  is  my  affair,"  she  said,  carelessly,  and  then  changed 
the  conversation. 

But  Max  did  not  come  till  the  following  evening.  And  as 
Grace  thought  it  better  to  let  the  meeting  take  place  unprepar- 
edly, he  was  somewhat  surprised  to  meet  Randal — somewhat, 
though  by  no  means  overwhelmingly.  He  had  always  expected 
that  his  sister's  accession  of  property  and  the  prospect  of  home 
comfort  would  "  draw  "  Randal  as  certainly  as  the  magnet  does 
iron.  * 

Max  conducted  himself  admirably  on  the  occasion :  no  al- 
lusion to  topics  nearer  home  than  Egypt,  the  Principalities,  and 
Hungarian  politics  were  touched  upon.  No  irritating  sneers,  or 
mocking  recommendations  were  indulged  in ;  indeed,  Grace 
noted  that  never  again  did  Max  address  Randal,  save  in  a  tone 
of  commonplace  politeness,  which  to  her  was  most  expressive 
of  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  him,  and  for  which  she  was 
grateful  even  while  it  wounded  her  deeply. 

Time,  which  arranges  all  things,  rolled  on  with  its  weighty 
swiftness ;  and  the  Freres  gradually  settled  down  to  their  fresh 
life,  and  found  all  they  required.  With  Jimmy's  aid,  a  pretty 
little  semi-detached  villa  in  the  Westboume  district  was  securecl. 
Need  it  be  said  that  all  the  excellent  man's  legal  knowledge  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  provisions  of  the  lease,  and  never  was 
landlord  more  rigidly  bound  to  favorable  terms.  The  arrange- 
ment of  this  new  home  was  probably  the  occupation  most  cal- 
culated to  interest  Grace  and  draw  her  out  of  herself;  and  next 
to  this,  the  search  fpr  a  good  school  for  Mab.  For  as  the  busi^ 
ness  of  realizing  Lady  Elton's  estate  progressed,  it  was  agreed 
between  her  and  Max,  who  naturally  became  her  chief  counsel- 
or in  lai;ger  matters,  that  for  a  couple  of  years  she  might  fndulge 
her  great  desire  to  give  Mab  the  advantage  of  a  regular  and 
systematic  education.  Max  made  himself  both  useful  and  agree-* 
;»l)le   in   an   unohtAisive  way;    never  seerr:njT  to  take  much 
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trouble,  and  never  infringing  the  sort  of  undemonstrative  friend- 
ship which  had  established  itself  between  them  from  the  first. 

Max  sometimes  wondered  if  she  had  quite  forgotten  their 
stormy  interview  in  Lady  Elton's  study,  scarce  more  than  four 
months  ago,  and  which  now  seemed  to  have  gone  away  so  far 
back  in  the  realms  of  memor>'.  Better  so  if  she  had.  For  him- 
self, he  scarce  knew  what  he  wished  or  wanted.  Chiefly  per- 
haps to  know  what  and  wherefore  the  change  in  his  cousin,  which 
he  recognized  but  could  not  define — a  something  that  had 
come  into  her  and  made  her  older,  gentler,  more  patient,  more 
indifferent,  but  more  companionable. 

For  the  time  Max  Frere's  ambition  slumbered.  Perhaps  he 
never  had  been  so  quietly  happy  as  during  the  first  seven  or  eight 
months  which  followed  Mrs.  Frere's  establishment  in  Osborne 
Villas.  At  first,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  executorship,  he 
generally  dined  with  his  aunt  twice  a  week.  This  proved  too 
pleasant  a  habit  to  be  given  up,  and  Grace  was  surprised,  when 
she  thought  of  it,  to  find  how  he  had  made  himself  one  with 
them.  And  yet  not  two  years  had  elapsed  since  Max  had  de- 
serted them  in  their  time  of  trouble  !  The  recollection  of  that 
uncomfortable  period  no  longer  called  forth  indignation,  but  it 
was  never  forgotten.  Still,  now  that  she  was  able  to  pay  Max 
to  the  last  farthing,  she  liked  him  better.  That  was  also  a  hap- 
py day  when  she  returned  Jimmy's  generous  loan  which,  at  the 
time  he  made  it,  was  almost  a  gift.  What  pleasure  she  took  in 
inclosing  it  in  a  beautiful  porte-monnaie,  painted  by  her  own 
hands,  and  wrapped  in  perfumed  paper  inscribed  with  a  few  lov- 
ing words. 

And  so  the  months  sped  on,  autumn  deepened  into  winter, 
and  winter  softened  into  spring. 

In  due  course  a  letter  from  Maurice  Balfour  reached  Mrs. 
Frere.  It  was  pleasantly  and  affectionately  written.  He  de-. 
scribed  a  few  incidents  of  his  outward  voyage,  and  gave  a  sketch 
of  his  prospects  and  work.  He  sent  friendly  messages  to  Grace 
and  Mab,  ending  with  a  hope,  not  too  eagerly  expressed,  that 
Mrs,  Frere  would  write  to  him.  Still  Grace  fancied  there  was  a 
restraint — an  indescribable  suppression  in  its  lone ;  it  disap- 
pointed her,  and  chilled  effectually  any  budding  hope  that 
might  have  sprung  up  again  in  her  heart. 

Mrs.  Frere  was  by  no  means  prompt  to  reply.  She  was 
slightly  indolent ;  she  found  many  pleasing  occupations.  There 
was  Mab's  wardrobe  to  keep  in  order,  and  Mab  herself  to  be  es- 
corted to  and  from  school  on  the  monthly  holiday,  and  visited  on 
many  other  occasions.  Nor  did  the  Freres  lack  a  mild  measure 
of  suburban  society  besides  that  of  some  former  friends  of  Lady 
Elton's,  who,  some  from  curiosity,  some  from  interest,  called  up- 
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on  her  young  legatee.  At  laist  Randal  undertook  to  answei 
Balfour,  as  he  piqued  himself  on  his  skill  in  letter-writing,  and 
Mrs.  Frere  added  a  gracious  postscript. 

Grace  watched  long  in  silent  anxiety  for  a  reply,  but  months 
rolled  on,  and  none  came.  Gradually  the  name  she  loved  ceased 
to  be  familiar;  other  topics  and  people  put  him  out  of  Mrs. 
Frere's  head,  and  save  for  a  chance  inquiry  in  Friede's  letters, 
Maurice  Balfour  was  rarely  mentioned.  With  her  Dalbersdorf 
cousins  Grace  kept  up  a  steady  correspondence ;  even  the  Frau 
Baronin  Falkenberg  wrote  occasionally,  and  seemed  completely 
content:  but  though  polite  messages  were  always  sent  in  his 
name,  the  baron  himself  gave  no  sign.  Before  the  return  of 
summer  Friede  wrote  with  infinite  delight  to  say  that  her  mother 
and  the  count  had  agreed  that  her  engagement  with  Otto  Sturra 
should  be  formally  announced,  and  she  earnestly  hoped  that  in 
due  time  her  beloved  Gracechen  would  visit  them  when  the  final 
ceremony  was  fixed. 

As  to  Randal,  he  found  much  to  do.  He  collected  a  few  law- 
books, and  read  a  few  pages  every  day.  He  wrote  a  good  deal, 
and,  no  doubt  improving  by  practice,  his  papers  and  poems  oc- 
casionally gained  admission  into  the  lighter  periodicals.  He 
went  out  frequently,  and  renewed  many  pleasant  acquaintances 
made  on  his  travels ;  he  was  even  favored  with  a  card  to  one  or 
two  great  balls  at  Uppinham  House,  where  he  had  the  morti- 
fication to  find  that  the  marchioness  was  not  quite  sure  of  his 
identity,  though  exceedingly  gracious  when  he  had  succeeded  in 
recalling  himself  to  her  memory.  And  Grace  was  quiet  and 
content ;  she  enjoyed  the  simple  prettiness  of  her  home ;  she 
was  happy  in  the  improvement  of  Mab — in  the  serene  satisfac- 
tion of  her  mother — in  the  exchange  of  ideas  with  intelligent 
people — in  the  indulgence  of  drawing  with  a  good  master — in 
going  to  see  a  fine  play  occasionally.  But  at  twenty  she  felt  that 
the  sparkle,  the  intensity,  the  glow  of  her  first  youth  was  past ; 
and  though  her  sky  was  serene  and  unclouded,  its  hue  was  more 
the  soft  gray  of  evening  than  the  vivid  opal  tints  of  daybreak. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

THE  shortening  days  and  wintry  aspect  of  the  third  Novem- 
ber since  the  Freres  had  left  Germany  was  closing  over 
them,  and  Grace  was  settling  to  her  winter  routine  after  the  re- 
freshment of  a  short  visit  to  the  searside  with  Mab  and  her 
mother.  Mab  had  returned  to  school  for  her  third  and  last  win- 
ter, and  Randal,  whose  circle  of  acquaintance  was  ever  widen- 
ing, was  looking  forward  to  many  entertainments,  including  some 
pnvate  theatricals  of  which  he  was  the  mainstay. 
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It  was  a  fine,  crisp  Sunday,  and  Max  Frere  had  come  in  to 
luncheon,  as  he  often  did  after  church.  Mrs.  Frere  had  yielded 
to  Mab's  request,  and  taken  her  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  schoolfellow 
now  emancipated  and  living  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  Randal, 
who  was  never  able  to  throw  off  a  sort  of  depression  in  his 
cousin's  presence,  had  lit  a  cigar  on  leaving  the  table,  and  ob- 
serving that  he  had  to  call  on  some  fellows  at  the  other  side  of 
the  Park,  put  on  his  hat  and  departed.  Grace  was  therefore 
left  to  entertain  Max.  She  was  so  accustomed  to  his  presence, 
and  had  grown  to  like  his  society  so  well,  that  it  was  without  a 
shadow  of  embarrassment  that  she  sat  down  in  a  comfortable 
chair,  screen  in  hand,  before  the  fire  to  have  a  titeiL-tite  talk 
with  him. 

He  too  drew  a  chair  beside  the  chimney,  but  in  the  shadow, 
while  the  light  fell  fully  on  his  cousin's  profile.  There  was  a 
short  but  perfectly  unembarrassed  silence  after  Mrs.  Frere  and 
Mab  were  gone,  then  Max  observed : 

*'  Mab  is  wonderfully  improved  in  every  way." 

"  Yes,  wonderfully ;  she  is  quite  reasonable  and  companiona- 
ble.    I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  having  her  at  home." 

**  When  docs  she  leave  school  ?  " 

"  In  July  next.  I  do  not  think  she  is  at  all  anxious  to  come 
home  herself.  She  is  very  happy ;  and  then  she  is  with  us  once 
a  month,  as  to-day." 

"  Why  don't  you  leave  her  another  year,  till  she  is  fifteen  ?  " 

"  It  is  rather  expensive,  and  my  mother  wishes  for  her." 

Another  pause.  And  then  Max,  resting  his  arm^  against  the 
mantel-shelf,  and  his  head  upon  it,  said  with  a  smile : 

"  I  am  going  to  make  a  rude  speech." 

"Make  it,"  returned  Grace,  carelessly,  and  looking  at  the 
fire. 

*•  What  is  it  that  has  made  you  so  much  older  since  you  re- 
turned from  Zittau?" 

"  Older?  Yes,  I  suppose  so !  Well,  I  am  older.  Max,"  tuni- 
ing  her  eyes  full  upon  him  with  a  grave  smile. 

"  Years  do  not  account  for  it,  Grace ;  and  I  have  built  up  a 
dozen  theories  on  the  subject.  Don't  you  think  I  am  deserving 
of  confidence  now,  after  these  years  of  quiet,  kindly  intercourse  ? 
Tell  me,  what  is  it  that  has  tamed  you,  or  sobered — I  will  not 
say  saddened — you  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  fanciful.  Max,"  she  said,  frankly. 
**I  do  not  think  I  am  changed  beyond  the  inevitable  change 
that  time  is  always  working." 

"  No ;  it  is  no  fancy.  I  have  watched  you  since  the  morning 
I  met  you  on  your  arrival  from  Germany.  You  are  greatly 
changed,  and  the  only  reason  that  suggests  itself  is  the  old 
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hackneyed  source  of  all  a  woman's  troubles-— at  least  her  chiel 
troubles — that  you  left  your  heart  with  some  Saxon.  I  am 
awfully  curious  to  know  if  I  am  right." 

"And  if  I  had,*'  she  returned,  with  much  composure,  "do 
you  think  I  should  tell  you,  Max  ?  Do  you  think  you  are  the 
sort  of  person  to  whom  one  would  confide  a  tender  secret  ? — 
you  who  mock  at  sentiment,  and  love,  and  all  that  ?  " 

"  Then  you  have  one  to  tell  ?  " 

Grace  laughed. 

•*  You  may  form  what  theories  you  like,  Max.  I  have  no  se- 
cret to  tell." 

"  I  see  I  am  a  fool  for  my  pains.  I  ought  to  have  known  that 
your  confidence  is  not  to  be  forced  or  surprised.  But  I  feel  you 
are  very  different  from  the  bright  creature  that  turned  my  head 
at  Dungar." 

"  Different !  ah  yes,  how  different !  " 

The  words  were  uttered  more  to  herself  than  him,  and  there 
was  a  slight  quiver  of  her  lip  as  she  spoke  them. 

'•  Grace ! "  exclaimed  Max,  who  had  been  watching  her  in- 
tently, "do  you  know  I  often  wish  I  had  never  known  you  ? " 

**  Indeed  !     Why,  Max  ?  "  she  returned,  roused  and  interested. 

"  Because  you  have  been  the  ingredient  of  my  life  that  will 
not  mix  with  the  rest,  which  neutralizes  and  disturbs  the  natural 
current  of  my  ambition — of  my  life." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  "  asked  Grace,  turning  to  him  with  more 
eagerness  than  he  had  noticed  in  her  for  a  long  time. 

"  Let  me  speak  to  you  frankly — I  feel  impelled  to  confess  my- 
self. That  last  visit  to  Dungar !  it  cost  me  a  good  deal.  I  was 
desperately  hit,  Grace.  I  did  not  know  how  hard  till  you  came 
to  London.  But  I  never  was  a  sentimental  fellow.  I  have  al- 
ways thought,  and  in  my  sane  moments  I  still  think,  that  love, 
or  whatever  the  passion  may  be  called,  is  but  the  accident  of  a 
man's  life ;  it  should  never  influence  his  career,  or  interfere  with 
the  graver  considerations  of  his  marriage.  And  so  I  steeled  my- 
self against  you  and  avoided  you  ;  but  you  haunted  me— the 
want  of  you  spoiled  everything — made  me  indifferent  to  other 
women — took  the  edge  off  my  life.  Then,  when  the  passion  you 
inspired  overcame  me,  there  in  the  office  when  you  came  to  me 
in  your  grief,  conquered  but  not  subdued,  and  you  rejected  me, 
1  tried  to  think  it  was  better  so — that  save  for  yourself,  there 
was  no  advantage  to  me  in  such  a  marriage.  Still  you  haunt 
me ;  gradually  the  old  ideas  and  desires  are  becoming  distaste- 
ful. I  seem  to  lose  my  relish  for  the  world,  yet  the  world  holds 
me  fast."  He  paused,  and  Grace,  who  at  tne  beginning  of  his 
speech  had  leaned  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  remained  silent  and 
molionless. 
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"You  might  break  the  spell,  Grace — you  might  give  me  fresh 
life.  If  I  had  your  love,  the  scale  would  turn,  and  I  might  know 
the  blessedness  of  content.  You  see  I  do  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise that  I  am  a  sdfish,  worldly  fellow ;  but  I  love  you  as  I 
never  loved  anything  else." 

He  spoke  very  quietly,  and  did  not  attempt  to  come  nearer  to 
her,  yet  something  in  his  voice  touched  Grace. 

••  I  am  so  grieved  to  hear  you  say  so — so  sorry  to  give  you 
pain,"  she  said,  hesitatingly.  "But  I  have  grown  to  look  upon 
you  so  much  as  a  friend  and  brother,  that  I  do  not  think  I  could 
love  you  in  any  other  way.  Max ;  still  I  do  like  you  very  much, 
and  I  earnestly  pray  you  to  let  us  rest  friends." 

••  Ah,  Grace  !  you  have  seen  the  man  to  whom  you  will  give 
those  loving  kisses  to  make  up  for  what  I  stole.  I  have  not 
forgotten  your  words.  Come !  for  the  sake  of  old  days,  tell  me, 
are  you  engaged  or  entangled  with  any  fellow  .^  " 

"  I  am  not  indeed.  Max ;  I  am  perfectly  free." 

She  raised  her  head,  and  looked  at  him  with  clear,  truthful 
eyes.     A  light  came  into  Max  Frere's. 

*'  Enough,"  he  said  ;  "  I  will  trouble  you  no  more.  Let  me 
remain  your  friend,  your  nearest  kinsman.  In  time  you  will 
need  me  more  and  more.  Sweetest  cousin,  you  do  not  deny  me 
all  hope  ?  " 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  many  thoughts  swept  over  her 
brain  while  Grace  hesitated.  He  certainly  loved  her — he  was 
nice  and  kind,  and  far  superior  to  the  Max  of  three  years  ago ; 
but  her  heart  did  not  beat  a  throb  quicker,  as  she  put  her  hand 
in  his,  saying : 

**  For  friendship's  sake,  think  of  nothing  more ;  you  will  yet 
find  a  marriage  far  more  suited  to  your  wants  and  true  wishes 
than  with  your  obscure  and  poorly-dowered  cousin." 

Max  pressed  her  hand  lingeringly,  with  a  long  look  into  her 
eyes,  and  then  relinquished  it  without  a  word. 

Grace  half  expected  him  to  go  away,  but  he  only  took  a  turn 
up  and  down  the  room,  and  then  returned  to  his  seat. 

"  I  dined  with  Darnell  last  night,"  he  said  ;  next  resuming  in 
a  different  tone,  *'  He  was  asking  about  you,  and  was  quite  in- 
terested to  hear  of  Ladv  Elton's  bequest." 

*•  I  am  much  obligea  to  him,"  said  Grace.  "Is  his  wife  as 
pretty  as  ever.?  " 

"Lady  Mary  is  exactly  the  same  as  when  I  first  knew  her — a 
complete  doll.  * 

"  Darnell  told  me  he  met  Randal  the  other  night  at  supper  at 
some  man's  rooms,  where  they  had  songs  and  cards ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you  Randal  played,  for  I  fancy  the  play  was 
high " 
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"Indeed,  I  am  greatly  distressed,"  cried  Grace,  "I  must 
speak  to  Randal ;  and  yet  I  cannot  say  I  heard  it  from  you." 

"  No.     Has  he  been  drawing  heavily  on  you  lately  ?  " 

"He  has  not.  You  know  he  gets  all  the  money  he  wants 
from  my  mother." 

'*  And  you  make  up  her  deficiencies,  I  understand,"  said  Max. 

"  No,  not  that.     Randal  has  been  very  prudent  lately." 

"He  has  been  winning  then,"  returned  Max ;  "  the  reverse  will 
come.     If  this  is  not  put  a  stop  to,  he  will  ruin  you,  Grace." 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can.  I  did  hope  he  would  never  touch  a 
card  again." 

"  Then  hope  told  a  flattering  tale.  I  wish  we  could  get  him 
out  of  London.     He  is  getting  into  a  bad  set." 

"  I  wish — oh,  how  I  wish  we  could ! "  said  Grace,  clasping 
her  hands.  *'  Ah,  Max  !  whenever  I  see  you  together,  I  always 
feel  humiliated ! " 

"  Do  not  let  such  thoughts  cross  your  mind.  I  have  forgotten 
all  about  past  unpleasantness.  Well,  I  must  leave  you,  Grace ; 
I  dare  say  you  are  wishing  me  away.  We  are  close  friends, 
then,  for  the  present,  and  I  suppose  I  must  let  the  future  take 
care  of  itself.'* " 

•'  I  think  so.  Max." 

Once  more  he  took  her  hand,  holding  it  for  a  moment,  and 
then  turned  away  with  a  sigh. 

When  he  was  quite  gone,  Grace  drew  nearer  the  fire,  and  sat 
still  and  motionless  for  a  long  while  in  the  gathering  gloom, 
thinking — thinking.  She  felt  very  kindly  and  tenderly  towards 
Max.  She  seemed  to  understand  the  picture  he  gave  of  his  own 
nature  ;  she  was  heartily  sorry  she  could  not  love  him,  and  then 
she  thought  of  Maurice,  and  her  heart  went  out  to  him  with 
such  boundless  trust  and  tenderness.  He  would  have  had  no 
hesitation,  had  he  been  in  Max  Frere's  place ;  he  would  have 
been  unmoved  by  any  small  ambitions.  But  he  was  gone ; 
probably  she  would  never  see  him  more.  He  had  never  an- 
swered Randal's  letter,  written  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago ; 
and  Jimmy  rarely  had  a  line — and  yet  he  loved  her.  Would  it 
be  her  destiny  after  all  to  marry  Max  Frere  ?  He  was  persever- 
ing and  resolute,  and  she  was  conscious  of  a  certain  power  in 
him.  For  the  moment,  she  felt  helpless  and  depressed  ;  but 
to-morrow 

"  Grace,  are  you  here  alone  in  the  dark  ?  I  can  scarcely  see," 
said  Mrs.  Frere,  coming  in  from  her  walk ;  and  Grace  came 
back  to  the  comfortable  present. 

The  following  Sunday,  Jimmy  Byrne,  who  regularly  dined  at 
Osborne  Villas  on  that  day,  was  a  little  late,  and  of  course  full 
of  apologies. 
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"  Who  shpuW  I  meet  coming  along  by  Hyde  Park  Gardens 
but  Mr.  Maxwell  Frere !  He  was  mighty  civil,  and  made  me 
go  in  with  him  to  his  father's  house — a  palace,  faith !  no  less. 
We  had  a  deal  of  talk.  He  is  a  very  sensible  young  man,  very ; 
and  lord,  Mrs.  Frere,  ma'am,  what  a  man  o'  business  I  He 
was  speaking  of  an  investment  for  that  five  hundred  pounds  we 
couldn't  settle  about  last  May." 

"What  dodge  is  Max  up  to.^"  said  Randal,  laughing.  "It 
is  not  every  day  that  one  gets  a  sight  of  the  inside  of  the  Frere 
mansion." 

"Well,  Mr.  Randal,"  said  Jimmy,  gravely,  "you  must  allow 
that  your  cousin  spares  neither  time  nor  trouble  for  Miss  Grace." 

"  What's  mine's  my  own,"  said  Randal,  significantly,  with  a 
look  at  his  sister. 

"  I  assure  you  /  consider  mine  my  own,"  said  Grace,  a  little 
startled  by  his  tone,  as  hitherto  Randal  had  taken  no  heed  of 
Max  Frere's  doings. 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  returned  Randal,  pleasantly;  "still,  ex- 
change is  no  robbery,  especially  if  you  get  more  than  you  give." 

"  And  indeed,"  began  Jimmy,  with  a  certain  awkward  energy, 
"  some  has  to  give  all.  I'm  sure  I  have  been  quite  heart-broken 
about  one  of  our  clerks,  a  nice  steady  young  fellow,  the  son  of 
a  widow.  He  has  an  elder  brother,  a  civil,  well  spoken  young 
man  too ;  but  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he  got  into  a  wild  set, 
and  he  has  gambled  and  bedeviled  himself — if  you'll  pardon 
the  word  —  and  what's  worse,  he  ruinated  his  mother  and 
brother.'*  First  he  won  wonderful,  and  was  quite  free  with  his 
cash  ;  then  the  luck  turned,  and  I  don't  know  what  he  did  not 
do  to  get  hold  of  money.  Anyhow,  the  poor  mother  had  to 
give  up  every  farthing  she  had,  and  now  he  has  taken  to  drink  ! " 

"  What  a  terrible  story  !  "  said  Mrs.  Frere,  while  Grace  looked 
at  the  speaker  in  silence,  seeking  for  the  reason  of  his  dragging 
in  such  a  conie  without  sufficient  provocation.  Surely  Max  had 
been  warning  Jimmy  of  Randal's  fresh  departure  on  the  down- 
ward way.     And  Randal  returned  carelessly  : 

"  He  was  a  fool  to  give  up  so  soon  !  Luck  turns  and  turns, 
and  the  next  turn  might  have  brought  him  a  golden  harvest." 

"  Not  it,  Mr.  Randal.  Mark  my  words,  sir !  It's  nothing 
but  misery,  and  shame,  and  ruin,  to  yourself  and  all  belonging 
to  you,  that  play  brings  !  Don't  you  ever  give  in  to  it.  It's  a 
disgrace  to  an  honest  man.  Barring  a  hand  at  whist  for  the 
love  of  the  game,  have  nothing  to  do  with  cards  for  the  love 
of " 

"  What  the  deuce  are  you  talking  about  ? "  cried  Randal, 
angrily.  "Do  you  think  you  are  haranguing  this  gambling 
friend  of  yours,  or  do  you  fancy  I  am  losing  vast  sums  nightly  ?  ' 
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**  God  forbid !  '*  ejaculated  Jimmy,  wisely  replying  to  the  latter 

gart  of  the  speech ;    "I   think  better  ot  you  than  that,  Mr. 
andal,  knowing  as  you  do  that  it's  playing  with  your  mother's 
and  sister's  hearts  you'd  be." 

"  Then  what  are  you  preachifying  for?  I  wish  you  would  not 
take  such  liberties." 

"  Randal,"  returned  Grace,  "Jimmy  Byrne  could  hardly  take 
liberties  here ;  and  whatever  may  move  him  to  speak,  I  am  cer- 
tain the  motive  is  sound  and  kind." 

•*  By  George  !  I  think  you  are  both  out  of  your  minds,"  said 
Randal,  with  lofty  disdain,  yet  with  a  look  of  extreme  annoy- 
ance. 

'*  I  am  sure  Randal  has  a  perfect  horror  of  play,"  observed 
Mrs.  Frere,  blandly.      **  Of  course  when  he  first  came  to  London 

it  was  different ;   now  he  has  more  experience — and Is 

there  anything  new  in  the  papers,  Mr.  Byrne  ?  "  with  a  desperate 
effort  to  change  the  subject. 

"  Well,  no,  ma'am ;  it's  a  dead  time.  I  see  Parliament  is 
prorogued  till  the'  5th  of  February ;  but  I  see  there's  a  trial 
coming  on  between  the  directors  of  the  "*  Wilcannia  and  Mac- 
quarie '  Railway  and  the  contractors." 

"  That  is  Maurice  Balfour's  line,  is  it  not  ?  "  asked  Grace. 

"  It  is.  Miss  Grace  dear ;  and  J  was  asking  about  it  yesterday. 
It  seems  the  inspecting  engineer  has  complained  about  a  bridge, 
and  says  it  won't  stand  the  traffic,  and  the  contractors  say  it 
will ;  and  the  directors  want  it  built  over  again,  and  so  on." 

"  I  hope  Balfour  did  not  build  it,"  said  Randal,  who  was  be- 
ginning to  recover  himself. 

"  It  will  be  a  heavy  expense  to  all  concerned,"  said  Jimmy. 
"  These  railway  disputes  are  making  quite  a  practice  of  their 
own.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  line  for  you  to  take,  Mr.  Randal, 
if  you  do  go  to  the  Bar ;  the  precedents  are  fewer  and  fresher." 

"  Not  I !  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  navvy  fellows, 
who  haven't  shaken  the  yellow  clay  off  their  *  high-low '  boots 
yet,"  returned  Randal,  still  crossly. 

**  There's  mighty  pretty  pickings  to  be  made  of  them  for  all 
that,  Mr.  Randal.' 

"  When  is  the  trial  to  come  off?  "  asked  Grace,  interested  in 
everything  that  in  the  remotest  way  touched  her  dear  old  play- 
fellow. 

"  Next  week,  I  think.  It  was  postponed  for  witnesses  or 
something  of  that  kind." 

**  I  trust  nothing  will  come  out  of  it  to  injure  Maurice,"  said 
Mrs.  Frere. 

"I  don't  think  there  will,"  returned  Jimmy.  "It's  a  long 
time  since  I  had  a  letter  from  him.  May  be  I'll  have  one  to- 
morrow, for  the  Australian  mail  is  due." 
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The  conversation  then  turned  to  other  subjects,  and  it  was 
not  till  just  before  his  departure  that  Grace  had  a  moment's 
private  talk  with  Jimmy. 

**  Max  has  been  telling  you  something,  Jimmy?  " 

**  Faith  he  has,  me  dear  young^  lady,  and  it's  grieved  I  am  to 
hear  it." 

"  What  can  I  do,  Jimmy  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  only  get  him  out  of  London." 

**  There  are  gamblers  elsewhere." 

**  Ay,  but  it  takes  some  time  to  find  them." 

And  then  they  exchanged  "good-nights." 

"  It  is  such  a  beautiful  afternoon,  Grace,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  the 
day  but  one  after  this  conversation ;  "  I  wish  you  would  come 
out  with  me,  and  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens.  Then  I  want 
to  call  on  poor  old  Mrs.  Newenham.  I  have  not  been  near  her 
for  a  week.". 

"Very  well,  dear,"  returned  Grace,  cheerfully  putting  away 
her  drawing.  "  But  I  suppose  I  need  not  go  in  with  you  to 
Mrs.  Newenham's  ?  " 

"  Not  if  you  do  not  like,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  leaving  the  room 
to  put  on  her  walking-dress. 

The  lady  in  question  was  a  decayed  gentlewoman  of  high 
birth  and  Irish  extraction,  who  had  adopted  brevet  rank.  She 
was  an  object  of  much  commiseration  and  kindly  attention  from 
Mrs.  Frere ;  but  she  was  profoundly  evangelical,  and  bent  on 
converting  Grace  from  the  error  of  her  ways — a  fact  which 
made  that  young  lady  a  Httle  averse  from  frequent  visits. 

On  the  present  occasion,  after  leaving  her  mother  to  mount 
to  the  '*  third  pair  front "  occupied  by  the  descendant  of  the 
**ould  ancient  Kings  of  Connaught,"  Grace  proceeded  home- 
wards, thinking,  rather  uncomfortably,  of  Randal's  fresh  out- 
break, and  meditating  how  she  could  best  approach  the  subject 
without  betraying  Max.  Deep  in  these  reflections,  she  turned 
into  the  neat  road,  bordered  by  pretty  villas  and  well-kept  gar- 
dens, in  which  their  own  was  one  of  the  prettiest.  It  was,  as 
usual  in  the  afternoon,  somewhat  deserted,  the  male  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  being  away  at  their  respective  offices,  and  the 
ladies  out  shopping. 

Away  in  the  distance,  near  her  own  dwelling,  was  a  solitary 
figure  coming  towards  her ;  and  without  breaking  the  chain  of 
her  thoughts,  she  watched  its  approach  with  a  vague  but  in- 
creasing recognition  which  made  her  heart  throb  and  her  eyes 
grow  dim.  The  figure  was  that  of  a  gentlemart  of  middle 
height,  broad-shouldered,  with  a  firm  deliberate  step;  then  a 
bronzed,  strong-featured  face  grew  clearer  to  her  anxious  gaze, 
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and  next  a  pair  of  larj^e  soft-brown  eyes,  all  aglow  with  irie- 
pressible  delight  as  their  owner  sprang  forward  to  meet  her, 
and  her  hand  was  clasped  by  Balfour. 

"Grace!" — **  Maurice  !"  was  all  they  could  utter:  the  joy 
and  astonishment  sending  the  blood  back  to  her  heart,  and 
leaving  her  cheek  so  pale  that  Maurice  thought  she  would  faint. 

"  Oh,  Maurice  !    Where — how — what  has  brought  you  back?  " 

•*  I  have  come  to  give  evidence  in  this  dispute  between  Dar- 
nell's firm  and  the  company.  I  arrived  yesterday.  I  saw 
Jimmy  Byrne  this  morning.  He  told  me — what  gave  me  cour- 
age to  come  and  see  you.     But  you  were  out." 

They  had  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  walked  towards  the  house, 
almost  in  silence,  with  hearts  too  full  for  words. 

'•  My  mother  will  soon  return.  You  will  stay  and  see  her?  " 
said  Grace,  as  he  followed  her  into  the  comfortable,  graceful 
drawing-room  ;  and  she  stood  near  the  fireplace,  in  a  slant  of 
evening  light  from  the  west  window,  which  touched  her  brown 
hair  with  gold  and  threw  the  outlines  of  her  rich  rounded  figure 
into  strong  relief. 

*'  Stay !  "  repeated  Balfour,  carried  away  by  the  joy  of  this 
reunion.  "Ah,  Grace  !— how  shall  I  ever  leave  you  again?  I 
have  borne  a  living  death  since  we  parted  ! " 

"  And  I  too  !  "  said  Grace,  low  but  distinct — her  sweet  frank 
eyes  beaming  forth  to  his  with  all  the  love  and  truth  she  had 
stored  up  for  him. 

With  an  indistinct  exclamation  of  delight,  Balfour  caught  her 
hands,  raising  them  to  his  neck,  and  clasping  his  arms  round 
her,  he  held  her  to  him  in  a  long  rapturous  embrace — heart 
throbbing  against  heart,  lips  clinging  to  lips,  with  the  sudden 
fervor  which  swept  away  all  restraint  and  all  reserve. 

**  My  love  ! — my  life  !  "  said  Balfour,  as  she  gently  extricated 
herself  from  him.  "  1  did  not  think  I  should  have  lost  the  reins 
of  my  self-control  so  completely ;  but  since  I  heard  from  Jimmy 
Byrne  that  you  were  neither  married  nor  engaged  to  Max  Frere, 
I  have  been  dizzy  with  hope  and  doubt." 

"  Max  Frere  !     What  made  you  imagine  such  a  thing?  " 

"  Randal :  his  letter  all  but  declared  it.  He  said — but  you 
shall  see  what  he  said ;  and  1  dreaded  such  an  ending  to  our 
early  friendship  too  much  not  to  believe  it.  And  now,  what 
have  I  to  offer  you,  my  darling?  My  lot  is,  as  yet,  but  a  poor 
one." 

And  Grace,  passing  her  arm  through  his — in  the  delicious 
familiarity  with  which  old  friendship  tempers  the  startling 
warmth  of  love — whispered : 

*'  You  have  yourself — I  want  no  more  !  " 
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London,  February  — th, 

*'  My  last  letter  from  England  must  be  to  you,  dearest 
Friede.  I  have  left  yours  so  long  unanswered  because  I  waited 
for  time  to  say  all  my  last  words.  Now  everything  is  in  readi- 
ness, and  to-morrow  we  sail  for  the  Antipodes. 

"  I  can  imagine  Cousin  Alvsleben's  horror  of  such  an  up- 
rooting. I  should  have  once  thought  the  same  myself,  but  I 
carry  my  all  with  me,  and  anticipate  only  what  is  bright  and 
good. 

"  You  who  know  my  dear  mother's  timid  nature  will  under- 
stand how  she  shrank  from  the  suggestion  of  such  an  exile  ;  and 
Randal,  too,  strongly  objected  to  be  torn  from  civilized  society. 
But  I  could  not  leave  them,  nor  could  Maurice  part  with  me  ; 
so  he  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  I  trust  and  believe  that  he  is 
guiding  us  well.  His  prospects  as  regards  his  profession  are 
good,  and  he  has  invested  his  small  patrimony  in  the  colony,  so 
Australia  must  be  our  home.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  my  dear 
friend  and  husband  has  a  most  useful,  if  not  prominent,  career 
before  him.  His  peculiarly  calm,  unselfish  disposition  gives  him 
an  unusual  breadth  of  view  and  soundness  of  judgment  that 
cannot  fa'l  to  give  his  opinion  weight  with  his  employers  and 
fellow-workmen.  There,  in  the  large  plenty  and  roomy  sur- 
roundings of  a  new  country,  a  few  inmates  more  or  less  do  not 
create  the  difficulties  and  petty  annoyance  which  make  them 
dreaded  in  our  narrower  homes.  And  Maurice  loves  my  mother 
and  Mab  for  their  own  sakes.  He  rejoices  in  the  thought  of 
having  dear  familiar  faces  round  our  hearth. 

•'  Randal  talks  of  studying  for  the  bar  in  Melbourne,  and 'also 
of  writing  a  history  of  the  colony.  He  will  certainly  be  better 
there  than  m  London. 

"  1  was  sorry,  dearest  Friede,  that  I  could  not  be  at  your  wed- 
ding, nor  you  at  mine ;  but  it  was  well  that  yours  was  sufficient- 
ly in  advance  to  permit  Uncle  Costello  to  be  with  us.  How 
curious  that  both  our  times  of  trial  should  end  together.  I  can 
well  imagine  your  happiness,  for  I  measure  it  by  my  own.  My 
kind  love  to  the  dear  professor,  and  all  fond  wishes  for  your 
prosperity. 

**The  count  was  looking  remarkably  well,  and,  I  think,  en- 
joyed his  visit ;  but  oh,  how  hard  it  was  to  bid  him  good-bye  ! 
He  will  have  told  you  all  the  details  of  our  very  quiet  wedding. 
Afterwards  we  made  a  pilgrimage  to  take  a  last  look  at  Dungar. 
January  is  an  unpromising  month  for  such  an  expedition ;  but 
even  winter  is  kindly  on  that  southwestern  coast,  and  we  were 
fortuaate  in  the  weather.  The  dear  old  place  looked  gray  and 
sad.  1  could  not  have  borne  to  look  at  it  alone,  but  with  Mau- 
rice beside  me,  it  wa«  different.     Together  we  lingered  in  every 
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well-known  spot,  drawn  nearer  to  each  other  by  each  freshly- 
awakened  memory,  and  giving  many  a  tender  thought  to  the 
dear  ones  we  have  both  lost.  Then  we  turned  away,  content 
to  bid  it  farewell — content  to  face  our  new  life  together — the 
past  and  present  of  both  blended  in  this  sweetest,  closest  tie  of 
love  and  friendship. 

**  I  wish  I  could  see  you  all  in  pleasant  Dalbersdorf  once 
more ;  but  I  will  one  day.  We  are  young  and  strong,  and  a 
voyage  to  Europe  will  be  nothing  a  few  years  hence,  and  then 
we  shall  see  you  again. 

"  But,  dear  Uncle  Costello !  it  cost  me  bitter  tears  to  part 
with  him,  for  it  may  be  forever.  Yet  there  is  another  parting 
before  me  to-morrow  that  I  dread  even  more.  You  have  heard 
me  speak  of  Jimmy  Byrne,  our  faithful,  loving  friend  !  He  has 
all  a  woman's  tender  sympathy  and  delicate  tact  under  a  quaint, 
unattractive  exterior ;  and  what  he  was  to  me  in  the  first  deso- 
lation of  our  stay  in  London,  no  words  of  mine  can  convey. 
Your  grandfather  has  a  kindly  family  circle,  who  value  and 
cherish  him,  but  poor  Jimmy  has  no  one  to  replace  us — me,  I 
may  say.  Yet,  I  must  leave  him ;  and  he  is  so  good,  so  utterly 
devoid  of  self  that  he  seems  only  to  rejoice  in  my  happiness  i 
All  I  can  do  is  to  be  the  best  of  correspondents,  and  try  my 
best  to  lighten  his  loneliness.  One  other  person  I  regret,  to  my 
own  surprise,  much  more  than  I  anticipated,  and  that  is  my 
cousin  Max.  My  time,  however,  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  i 
must  end.  Adieu,  dear,  kind  Friede.  Often  in  our  fireside  talk 
we  will  live  over  again  our  happy  days  in  Saxony,  and  ever  hola 
in  our  hearts  the  warmest  recollection  of  you  and  yours.  I  sent 
letters  yesterday  to  Gertrud  and  my  uncle.  My  mother  ana 
Mab — who  is  grown  out  of  all  memory — inclose  each  a  fareweh 
word.     Thus  ends  this  first  chapter  of  my  life. 

*•  Maurice  desires  his  warmest  good  wishes.     Do  not  fail  to 
write ;  and  so,  good-bye — ^a  lingering,  fond  good-bye. 

"  From  yours, 

"Grace  Balfour. 


"Frau  Professor  Sturm, 

"  Leipzig. 


»> 


THE  END. 


